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FOREWORD 
‘kr Executive Committee presents to the membership 


of the National Conference of Social Work a volume 

containing the proceedings of the meeting of 1935. On 
the Editorial Committee this year were Mary E. Hurlbutt, 
New York; Paul Benjamin, Buffalo; A. W. McMillen, Chicago; 
and, ex officio, Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D.C., presi- 
dent of the 1935 Conference, and Howard R. Knight, editor of 
the Proceedings. 

The publication of the Proceedings imposes upon the Editorial 
Committee the task of selection, with the condensing or abridg- 
ing of some of the material presented. It should, however, be 
made clear that the publication of a manuscript does not imply 
that the views set forth have been indorsed either by the Con- 
ference or by the Editorial Committee, since the Conference is 
not a legislative body but serves primarily as a forum for the 
presentation of the varying viewpoints of changes and develop- 
ments in the field of social work. 

The Editorial Committee wishes again to emphasize the fact 
that the omission of a paper from the Proceedings does not re- 
flect on its value to the Conference. It may have served a very 
useful purpose, stimulating thought and discussion at the time 
of the meeting. Such considerations as publication of similar 
material in social-work literature or previous volumes of the 
Proceedings, the local character of projects discussed, perma- 
nent value, space in the volume, etc., may have led the Com- 
mittee to omit or abridge the paper. A complete record of the 
program is published in this volume. 

The Editorial Committee wishes to express its appreciation 
to the authors who submitted their manuscripts and to the sec- 
tion chairmen who assisted in the selection of papers for this 
volume. Mr. Stanley Lawrence has been of great assistance in 
editing the manuscripts for publication and reading the proofs. 
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THE PUGSLEY AWARD 
Dx GRACE L. COYLE, assistant professor of group 


work at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 

is the winner of the Pugsley Award this year. The Edi- 
torial Committee was unanimous in adjudging Dr. Coyle’s pa- 
per on “Group Work and Social Change” to have made the 
most important contribution to the subject matter of social 
work at the Conference of 1935. 

Dr. Coyle discusses the group process as “‘a significant mode 
of social action” in the contemporary world. Social participa- 
tion today requires not simply a relation to the state but an 
assumption of responsibility to various group relations. Hence 
the opportunity of group work as an educational force for social 
change. The theme is handled creatively, so that it becomes 
directly applicable to practice, and is, at the same time, serenely 
rooted in a wider cultural perspective. 


Mary E. Hurvsutt, Chairman 
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JANE ADDAMS MEMORIAL SERVICE 


Held in St. Ffames United Church by the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work Holding Its Sixty-second 
Annual Meeting in Montreal 


ISS KATHARINE F. LENROOT, Washington, 
M D.C., president of the National Council of Social 

Work, presided. The service opened with an organ 
prelude by Kenneth R. Cunningham, followed by an invocation 
by Rev. Dr. W. A. Gifford, and the singing as a solo of Baring 
Gould’s “Now the Day Is Over,” by Mrs. Carlyle Duncan. 


Miss Lenroot: This gathering is an expression of the faith 
of the National Conference of Social Work that the spirit of 
Jane Addams will never die, but that so long as human need 
exists and people feel the impulse of human service that spirit 
will be with us to guide and strengthen us and those who come 
after us. James Freeman Clarke has said “Such souls never die; 
they only go out of sight. Dying, behold they live. Death trans- 
forms them from an individual power among us into a universal 
presence with us.” It is because we wish to feel this presence in 
a very special way, and to carry it with us as we go back from 
this conference to the tasks in our daily life, in all of which Jane 
Addams was so interested, that we are gathered here today. 

Jane Addams, as was said last night, was the thirty-seventh 
president and the first woman president of this conference. To 
her vision, her insight, her spirit, her understanding, social work 
owes more than any of us will ever realize, however profoundly 
we may feel a sense of her power. Of her it may be said that she 
was a neighbor of the poor; a friend of races and peoples mis- 
understood and oppressed; a good housekeeper of city streets 
and neighborhoods—in fact, I understand that the only public 
office which she held was that of inspector of the alleys and 
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dwellings in the neighborhood of Hull-House. We may also say 
very truly that she was a citizen, a first citizen of her state and 
of her country, and she was a statesman of the world, and espe- 
cially of the world that is to be. 

But it is of Jane Addams as a friend of the children that I, of 
course, like especially to think of her. It has been said that an 
institution is the lengthened shadow of a man, and whatever of 
good there is in the Children’s Bureau reflects the influence of 
Jane Addams and Julia Lathrop, those two friends who, for so 
many years, worked together in the closest fellowship to make 
possible a better life for the children of the Hull-House district 
of Chicago, for the children of the city of Chicago, and for the 
children of the state and of the nation. 

And especially, also, we recollect the services of Grace Ab- 
bott, who is now in Geneva connected with matters of great 
moment and great concern to social work and the development 
of a better social order. In Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop, and 
Grace Abbott we have had three people whose spirits were in 
such accord and each of whom was so far-seeing and so wise as 
to make a great contribution to human service. I never knew 
Jane Addams well. I saw her only a comparatively few times, 
but from the very beginning of my service in the Children’s 
Bureau, more than twenty years ago, I and all the members 
of the staff of the Bureau were continually aware of the pres- 
ence of Jane Addams, of her support and her inspiration, and 
we felt a special association with her, whether we had come from 
the Middle West or from Chicago or from far-distant parts of 
the country. 

I feel very humble in presiding here this afternoon, because 
there are so many others in this audience who knew Jane Ad- 
dams much better, and who meant so much more to her. But 
it is one of the great honors of my life that because of circum- 
stances I have the privilege of presiding over this meeting. 

Among those who were closely associated with Jane Addams 
in Hull-House, in the developments in Chicago, in her far-seeing 
realization of the need for developing in our young people spe- 
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cial understandings and special abilities and skills, there is no 
one who can speak more appropriately of her leadership and her 
influence than the speaker who is now to address you. I have 
the great honor of presenting to you Dr. Edith Abbott. 


Dr. Aspsotr: Madam President, members and friends of this 
Conference over which Miss Addams herself presided just twen- 
ty-five years ago: I speak today chiefly to recall to you that 
although Miss Addams was so greatly and so justly honored in 
so many different countries of the world, her work remains, and 
will be forever cherished as the special pride and glory of the state 
of Illinois and the city of Chicago. She was born in IIlinois— 
born in the northern abolitionist section of our state, on the eve 
of the Civil War, of pioneer Quaker parents. Her father was an 
early member of the Illinois State Legislature and the friend of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

She was educated in IIlinois at one of the pioneer colleges, 
founded on the old prairie frontier, for the higher education of 
women. Coming to Chicago nearly fifty years ago, she brought 
with her the indomitable spirit of the pioneers and established 
the first American social settlement in one of the neglected river 
wards of the West Side of our city. And working from this cen- 
ter she came to be known both in our own country and abroad 
as the leader of the social-reform movement within the memory 
of those now living. 

With her two great associates, Julia Lathrop and Florence 
Kelley, Miss Addams brought a new, dramatic, and almost irre- 
sistible influence to bear upon the whole field of social welfare. 
Working together from Hull-House, Miss Addams, Miss Lath- 
rop, and Mrs. Kelley made that last decade of the nineteenth 
century forever memorable in the annals of social legislation. 
Looking forward to the abolition of the sweating system, in 1893 
they wrote on the statute books of Illinois, with the help of the 
labor unions, the pioneer eight-hour law for women, the first in 
our country; and the glory of that achievement was not dimmed 
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because our Supreme Court, like other higher courts before and 
since that time, found their statute unconstitutional. 

From that same legislature they won an early charter for the 
children of Illinois. By two great laws—the “Act Concerning 
the Education of Children,” and the Child Labor Law of the 
same year—they took the children from the sweat shops of the 
West Side of Chicago and gradually put them in good schools 
and under competent teachers. 

Working with Miss Lathrop, Miss Addams educated the 
women’s clubs of Illinois so that before the close of the nine- 
teenth century they had got from the state legislature the pi- 
oneer Juvenile Court Law, the first juvenile court law in the 
world, by which they took the children from the jails and pris- 
ons and placed them on probation; they took the children from 
the police and placed them under the care of social workers as 
probation officers; and later this same juvenile court in Chicago 
led the way to the pioneer Mother’s Pension Law of the country 
and the world—also passed by the Legislature of Illinois. 

Miss Addams was also a pioneer in the field of housing re- 
form, and with the help of the Chicago City Homes Association, 
one of the many new civic agencies she organized, she secured 
the facts about housing conditions in Chicago and then per- 
suaded the Chicago City Council to pass our comprehensive 
Tenement House Ordinance of 1got. 

She was also an early, staunch, and able advocate of political 
and economic equality for women. As an officer of the National 
American Women’s Suffrage Association and the first president 
of the National Women’s Trade Union League, she worked to 
open new “roads to freedom” for the women of her own and 
other countries. 

Throughout her long career of public service she stood reso- 
lutely and courageously for the rights of labor, for justice and 
fair treatment for the immigrant and the Negro, for peace and 
international good will. 

It is important to note that the reforms for which she was re- 
sponsible she sometimes won by slow, laborious, and even dis- 
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couraging “piecemeal” methods—a little from one legislature or 
city council and a little more from another—by her able, per- 
suasive, and at times profoundly moving arguments which she 
drew from her intimate knowledge of the lives of those who were 
her neighbors and her friends in that neglected area where she 
had chosen to live and which she made world-famous as her 
home. 


THE PRESIDENT: Jane Addams’ services grew out of the deci- 
sion to which Miss Abbott has referred, to go into this district of 
Chicago and live as a friend of the people there, and establish 
what we call a social settlement. 

She remained the head of Hull-House until the end, and took 
an active part in the development of settlements, national and 
international. 

It is very fitting, therefore, that we should hear from a dis- 
tinguished representative of the Federation, Mary Kingsbury 
Simkhovitch, founder of Greenwich House, New York. 


Mrs. SimkuHovitcuH: This afternoon, lying on an invalid bed 
in a convent in New York, is Miss Ellen Starr, who, with Jane 
Addams, founded that home, Hull-House, and there has been 
brought to my attention this very beautiful paragraph that 
Ellen Starr wrote in Hull-House, Maps and Papers, which is 
very germane to the service this afternoon. 

Whatever joy is to us ennobling; whatever knowledge lifts us out of things 
paltry and narrowing and exalts and expands our life; whatever life itself is 
real and worthy to be endured; let us live this life. And let us think on our 
brothers; that they may live it, too. For without them we cannot live it if we 
would, But when we and they shall have this joy of life, we shall speak from 
within and our speech will be sweet and men will listen and be glad. Other- 
wise, we cannot all have it. And until all have it in some measure, none can 
have it in great measure. And if gladness ceases on this earth and we turn this 
fair earth into a prison house for men of hard and loveless labor, art will die. 

That is the way the artist spoke, and how close that brings us 
to Miss Addams at this moment. This need of fellowship, of our 
being together, as Miss Starr brings out here, is certainly out- 
lined in our thought of Jane Addams. What touches us most 
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deeply of all is what John Dewey said of Jane Addams, that she 
was the most human person he had ever met. This is our deep- 
ening thought of what her life meant to us all. She was very 
much, it seemed to me, a home for us all. There was something 
very spacious about her. The fire was always lit, there was al- 
ways room for everybody to come in and enjoy that spacious 
and precious home life. We felt in every way she was a very 
domestic woman in the highest sense of that word. She repre- 
sented home life in this world. She always found glory right at 
hand. She never had to go away from where she was to find the 
best thing, and so, with her, Halsted Street and the entire world 
_ were all of one piece. 

In the same way her thought was all one piece, public or pri- 
vate. One could never think of her in one sense as wholly private 
or wholly public, because in all her private relations she was 
bringing out the best and bringing us forward, and in her public 
life she was always accenting the personalism of our life, so that 
she never became either academic or mechanical. 

Jane Addams was an intellectual woman, but I don’t think 
we think enough about that, perhaps because she was so 
natural. She never had any of the forms of intellectualism, but 
always the consciousness of it was there, so that when you heard 
her speak you were thinking of what she had to say and not 
what an intellectual woman she was to say or write it. But no 
doubt that intellectual quality united with her sensitiveness and 
emotional responses and made her the most co-ordinated per- 
sonality, so that whatever she did say or in whatever direction 
she moved, she was always certain. She never mistook fact for 
fancy, never in any sense lived a dream life; it was always based 
on common sense and fact. In that way she had enormous char- 
acter, her vision was always very definite. I think her person- 
ality, her depth of character came out of her sensitiveness. She 
was sensitive to everything, to all people and all causes. She 
was always in that listening attitude of mind of “What is it?” 
And so she put herself fully into the life of others. It was only 
her own life that she never thought of at all. In one sense she 
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was more free of possessions than any person I ever knew. I 
was deeply moved when I visited Hull-House to have her give 
up her room to a guest—it seemed so natural for her—she never 
seemed to have anything belonging to herself—she never had a 
private mind. The only thing I know that she had in the way of 
a luxury was occasionally living in a hotel, and she did love 
hotels, because everything is put on a business basis there with 
no servility in service. 

If I were to have one word to describe her, let me say she was 
a statesman. We don’t like that word very well . . . . but cer- 
tainly what she had in mind was to make of this world a society 
of friends. That was her thought, and that is the essence of 
statesmanship. In this big business of human relationship she 
certainly was the leading statesman of our period. 

The impression that she made on her friends is symbolized in 
Hull-House. Out of that came a reality of life which spread all 
over the country, so that all who would like to carry on her 
work feel a debt that they will never be able to repay. Of course, 
most beautiful of all was her relationship with the children and 
young people. She had none of that quality which some older 
people have in contact with young people, by which they want 
to get refreshed themselves through association. It was not of 
herself and the renewal of her own youth that she thought, but 
her thought was of what these young people meant and how 
important it was to understand wiat their aims and ideals and 
impressions were. 

Miss Taylor has been so kind as to lend to me a very beautiful 
statement that one of the young people at Hull-House made at 
her death. He said: 


I speak today for the youth that grew up around Hull-House and that is 
still young (and I am overwhelmed by the hundreds of strong voices that 
prompt me and bid me speak for them). I feel that what I say comes from a 
unity of thought and emotion that has swept a world, and especially that com- 
munity of youth that was so richly endowed by the friendship of Jane 
Addams. 

Youth is quickly sensitive to the mental receptivity of its elders. Apparent 
attention coupled with a closed mind has often chilled confidence and pre- 
vented understanding. 
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The youth that grew up about Hull-House knew one haven of understand- 
ing. Whether the problem was one that called for a decision that would deter- 
mine a career or merely the exigencies of the moment—they knew that Jane 
Addams not only would listen to them, not only give them valuable advice, 
but that she would leave no stone unturned to help them realize their desires. 
They found in her a broad tolerance that encouraged full confidence, a sym- 
pathy that was sincere, and a faith that challenged them to justify that faith 
and to bring joy to her. 

They saw in Jane Addams that restless spirit of youth that does not look to 
the end of the road, that is not daunted by fear, that is a constant challenge to 
fixed notions that breed wrongs. And she in turn saw, as she has so vividly 
described, the spirit of youth in the city streets, beset with the problems of a 
growing industrial society, tempted by many desires, hungry for beauty and 
its expression, and struggling against poverty, against disease, against all the 
handicaps of city life. 

And she, too, entered the conflict and fought the endless battle of youth. 
Her fight was on many fronts, some world wide in scope. ... . We who grew 
up around Hull-House knew of these battles and admired and loved her for 
them, but our more intimate knowledge of her came from the individual strug- 
gles in which she so generously joined. .... The problems of every person 
who came to her, or to whom she came in knowledge of his need, became her 
problem with which she worked until an adequate solution was reached. 

Her comradeship and aid were not touched with the sober quality of many 
philanthropists. She had never grown so far from herself as a young woman 
as to forget how intensely and seriously youth faces the world. Well realizing 
the fact, she brought her charming wit and warm humor to lighten the hour 
and to ease the shoulders of the young, burdened, as they always were, with 
the weight of the world. 

Never did she, however, deprecate the groping efforts to think the world 
aright. For her always the hearts and minds of youth carried the message of a 
new world, a world free from poverty, from oppression, and from violence. 
.... The youth that knew Jane Addams knew her greatness. They were sure 
of it from some strong inner feeling. Instinctively they sense that their friend 
was outstandingly different from her fellow-men. 

And that knowledge grew and developed into strong inspiration. For they 
learned that greatness does not keep company with pride, or look with in- 
difference upon the multitude. That greatness does not relish complexity of 
speech or fineness of dress, nor does it make a show of material values. 

There are many of us who have met with success in the arts, who are not 
content with worldly praise, and who are continually striving for new and 
better ends. They are part of her beautiful legacy. 

Today as we contemplate our loss let us remember the courage of our 
friend. In the face of great physical handicaps, in opposition to influential 
groups of society, in conflict with accepted trends of thought, she gained many 
goals in a lifetime. To the end her life was buoyantly carried forward by the 
spirit of youth. And the hundreds of strong voices uplifted by her shall gather 
volume and sing of their faith, which is her faith in man. 
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THE Presipent: In one of her memorable addresses, pub- 
lished under that beautiful title The Excellent Becomes the Per- 
manent, Jane Addams spoke of Henry Demarest Lloyd as fol- 
lows: “He came at last to an unshaken belief that this round old 
world of ours is literally dotted over with groups of men and 
women who are steadily bringing in a more rational social order. 
To quote his own words: ‘We need but to do everywhere what 
someone is doing somewhere.’ ” 

Jane Addams was particularly interested in and felt a par- 
ticular sense of fellowship with those groups of men and women 
who are working to overcome racial antipathies and racial in- 
justice. It is therefore fitting indeed that we should call at this 
time upon Dr. Eugene Kinckle Jones. 


Dr. Jones: We are but infinitesimal units of mankind’s 
whole life’s span, which began in the far-distant impenetrable 
past, and ends, no one can conjecture when, in unfathomable 
time beyond eternity. We live in joy and in sorrow, in happiness 
and in sadness, in weal and in woe—subject to the acts, good 
and bad, constructive and destructive, creative and iconoclastic 
of our forebears and of our contemporaries. 

Few men affect, to any great degree, the even tenor of our life 
or change the operations of social forces which guide the prog- 
ress or the retrogression of peoples or nations. But out of the 
mass emerge, from time to time, great minds and great souls 
who early catch a vision. They place new stakes for prospecting 
for the hidden formula by which men may live at peace with 
each other and make progress toward that Utopia of harmoni- 
ous and co-operative human relationships which, throughout 
the ages, has been so elusive. 

Jane Addams, born of Quaker ancestry, sired by a close friend 
of the Great Emancipator and savior of the nation, through 
heritage, tradition, and early environment was spiritually and 
mentally conditioned for a life of extraordinary service to her 
fellows. The Lord had placed his hands on her. 

Her efforts in behalf of better child life, her interest in com- 
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munity improvement and in higher standards of family rela- 
tions, her concern for the immigrant—the stranger in our midst 
—her services in behalf of world-peace and international under- 
standing, exerted in the spirit of justice and equity, stamped her 
as a great humanitarian whose influence and inspiration will re- 
main forever among men as a gift through her from the Great 
Spirit—the Supreme Inspiration to which all men look for the 
revelation of the mysterious hidden code for a perfect society. 

Of course, her interests encompassed all mankind, but her 
greatest work was done in her own native land, where a great 
experiment in democracy is on. The great test of any democra- 
cy is in the fate of the most unfortunate and most neglected 
minorities. In America, it is the Negro. 

Jane Addams made no special effort to lead the Negro to the 
promised land, but by no act or thought did she eliminate this 
race, from the classes or groups most in need, from her kindly 
and definite concern. At Hull-House they had no special place, 
but they were eliminated from no place. In her condemnation 
of crime she condemned lynching. In her belief in the extension 
of suffrage to all, she included the Negro in her “all.” In her 
advocacy of a living wage and the shortening of hours of the 
toilers of the land, she not only knew that the protection of the 
interest of the white workers demanded that Negro workers be 
removed from the réle of competitors and scabs against white 
workers, but for their own well-being she demanded that justice 
be meted out to this group. 

Every great character whose memory lives forever in the 
hearts of Americans and grows greater with time has advocated 
justice and opportunity for the Negro. So with Jane Addams. 
She is one of America’s immortals. The love she had for her 
fellows, the service she rendered to humanity, the spirit in 
which she served, will remain with us always as her benediction. 
We stand in awe at her passing, but we do not grieve. We have 
only joy that our era was blessed with the presence of such a 
soul. We say goodbye only to her physical self, for she is still 
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with us with all the power and all of the love of her true self, 
and we pledge to her a relentless and ceaseless effort to make 
real the ideals for which she lived and died. 


THE PresipENnT: The interest of Jane Addams in her neigh- 
bors, and in people generally, led her, inevitably, to a very keen 
interest and statesmanlike appreciation of problems of indus- 
trial relations and economic justice, and also to a keen realiza- 
tion of the importance of the interpretation to the public of the 
purpose and aims of those striving to offer a more secure and 
more beautiful way of life to men, women, and children, Jane 
Addams served many years with the Survey Magazine, and was 
closely associated in many ways with the work of our next 


speaker, Mr. Paul Kellogg. 


Mr. Kettocc: Miss Lenroot has brought out that at St. 
Louis twenty-five years ago this national body broke precedent 
by meeting under a woman president. That conference of 1g1o 
under Jane Addams’ presidency broke precedent in another 
way, because it was the first at which industrial conditions and 
standards became the subject of a regular and continuing sec- 
tion of the program. 

It is, however, of another aspect of her leadership that I 
would speak today. Let me turn to an old phrase which Jane 
Addams made luminous: “the gift of tongues,” her great gifts 
as an artist and interpreter. Looking back, we are conscious of 
the advances in communication in her lifetime. We can trace 
the development of the telegraph and the telephone, airways 
and radio, and can single out the great inventors, Morse and 
Bell, Edison, Marconi, and the rest. Hers was a contemporary 
genius in interpretation, without which mechanical invention 
gets nowhere; for on interpretation hangs that understanding, 
one man to another, one people to another, without which 
democracy must cave in. 

First and most precisely consider the words and images that 
she employed. I remember a letter received by my brother 
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some twenty years ago from John Phillips, at that time one of 
the outstanding editors of New York. He spoke of the “fresh- 
minted passages” in her manuscripts, such as reached his desk 
from no other source. We need go no farther than the titles of 
her books to see this gift at play—such titles as The Spirit of 
Youth and the City Streets; The Long Road of Woman’s Memory; 
A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil; Peace and Bread in War- 
time. 

Jane Addams was wont to say that there were times when it 
was natural for her to write and times when it was natural for 
her to express herself only through action. She deprecated the 
fewness of the books she had written since her first Twenty Years 
at Hull-House, yet there was a shelf of them of which any pro- 
fessional writer might have been proud. She had written them 
in the midst of crowded years and each was a force which helped 
make social history. 

One of her earliest experiences as an author was in the early 
nineties, soon after the founding of Hull-House, when she and 
Julia Lathrop came east to attend a summer school of applied 
ethics at Plymouth. She had written two papers, one on the 
subjective values of settlements and one on their objective 
values—titles which gave no clue to her knack for phrasing and 
which she later smiled at as stilted. 

Miss Lathrop was inspired with the idea that these papers 
should be published forthwith so that the settlements could be 
interpreted while they were still young, before they had time to 
confuse the public with half-achievements and partial failures. 
They returned by way of New York and called on Walter Hines 
Page, who was later our war-time Ambassador to London, and 
who was then editor of The Forum. Jane Addams tells of the 
incident in her biography of Miss Lathrop, which she com- 
pleted last spring and which is to be published by Macmillan 
this fall. She wrote whimsically of her stage fright as they wait- 
ed in the sanctum and of her companion’s valiance in urging her 
on. “Don’t cave in J. A.” said Miss Lathrop, “this is our chance 
to give the public the pure milk of the word.” Those of you who 
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knew Miss Lathrop can hear her saying it. To their great sur- 
prise Mr. Page took not one manuscript, but both. He, too, had 
insight that was extraordinary. Here was a new voice, and he 
had found it. 

One is struck with the variety and play of her gifts of inter- 
pretation. In the early nineties there was the Pullman strike, 
with its clash between an old-time paternalistic employer and 
the workmen who lived in his model village. Jane Addams 
turned to Shakespeare for help in unraveling the skein of hu- 
man conduct and feeling—using King Lear as a prototype for 
her theme of unimaginative, unrequited benevolence. 

Or take her trip to Egypt and her visit to the tombs of the 
Pharaohs. After the archaeologists had done their work, she 
read between the hieroglyphics what had escaped them all, 
primitive concepts of life and death; and the resulting article in 
the Atlantic was a contribution to scholarship no less than to 
understanding. 

Or, at the other end of the magazine scale, we find her writing 
for the Ladies Home Fournal in a way which caught the imagina- 
tion of millions. She told once of how she went about it. In her 
mind’s eye she saw a farmer’s wife seated at a kitchen table, 
with its red cloth, and reading by the light of a kerosene lamp. 
She wrote for that reader. 

She brought matchless intuition to bear on an individual or 
a situation and made them vivid, a means for visualizing her 
thought. Professor Graham Taylor, warden of Chicago Com- 
mons, tells us that such incidents were never merely anecdotes 
at Jane Addams’ hands—they were prisms which brought light 
from everywhere; they were lenses through which deeper mean- 
ings were disclosed. Robert A. Woods, head worker of South 
End House, Boston, sometimes would say that Miss Addams 
in her modern use of parables built her generalizations out of 
them rather than used them as illustrations of her thinking. 
And yet, if she did so, that after all is the inductive method of 
science. 

Mary E. Richmond, whose approach to social work was from 
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another angle than that of Miss Addams, once bore testimony 
to the insight she brought to any problem. She recalled the 
first time that Jane Addams came to the National Conference 
of Social Work. Discussion at one of the sessions had gotten 
into a difficult coil when a young stranger arose from the floor 
and, unsolicited, gave an altogether fresh approach to the 
theme. “It was like the loosening of a tourniquet,” said Miss 
Richmond. 

Such insight and interpretation were only facets of Jane 
Addams’ gift. That ranged farther in her apprehension of what 
lay inarticulate in the minds and hearts of others; often vast 
companies of others. This was her widest use of the gift of 
tongues. And with it went that other faculty of hers, of linking 
words with action. So it was that at the memorial service to 
Miss Addams in New York a fortnight ago Ellen Gates Starr, 
who with Miss Addams founded Hull-House, singled out her 
espousal of peace in wartime as the great test of her leadership— 
a test she met. 

Just twenty years ago Jane Addams was going from capital 
to capital of Europe, in a world that was dark and walled off by 
war. The barriers of conflict kept each people ignorant of what 
their own governments were doing, of what they were standing 
for, and of what were the war aims of the peoples on the 
other side. Dr. Alice Hamilton accompanied her as she carried 
from one prime minister to another the proposal of a neutral 
body for continuous mediation. On her return to New York, 
Jane Addams told of her trip and her encounters with the states- 
men of Europe in an address at Carnegie Hall. The newspapers 
published only fragments of what she said, and there was wide- 
spread misrepresentation of her mission and abuse of her activ- 
ity. I like to remember that The Survey carried the address in 
full, so that a few at least might gauge the practicability of the 
proposal which she had put forward—a proposal that we now 
see, had it been acted upon, might have cut the war in half. 

Last month came the celebration at Washington of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Women’s International League for 
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which Jane Addams had made that trip in wartime. In contrast 
to her journeyings throughout a continent stripped of its means 
of communication, the celebration included the most wide- 
spread broadcast in history for international understanding and 
co-operation. The radio had added new electric wave-lengths to 
the wings of peace. Statesmen and leaders participated in the 
broadcast from London, Moscow, Paris, Tokio, Washington, | 
paying their tributes to Jane Addams, and she in turn acknowl- 
edging their part in the “long procession of those who have en- 
deavored for hundreds of years to substitute law for war and 
political processes for brute force.” 

Here was a new incarnation of the gift of tongues—evidence, 
if you will, of the growth of that world-consciousness which 
Jane Addams held might prove the contribution of our time to 
the “small handful of motives which really affect human be- 
havior.” 


Tue Presipent: It was forty-six years ago that Jane Ad- 
dams founded Hull-House. At that time the profession of social 
work was only in its infancy (hardly that), and opportunities for 
women were very limited in comparison with what they are to- 
day. Jane Addams and her associates never tried to achieve 
place or position by any easy road or short cut, in fact they 
were not interested in place or position at all, but only in the 
things which they saw needed to be done. And so gradually and 
surely they made such a contribution that they were called upon 
to bear increasing responsibilities, until now—and I am sure it 
was a matter of very great satisfaction to Miss Addams that 
this was so—we have a member of our own conference, a mem- 
ber of the profession of social work, a great woman who steadily 
has developed such understanding and such capacities for 
getting things done, that she has at last been called on to pre- 
side over a great department of our national government. But it 
is as an early friend of Jane Addams, I know, and as a member 
of this fellowship of ours, that Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor, wishes to speak to you. 
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Miss Perkins: This friend of ours whose blessed memory 
and whose life and work we celebrate today, laid down her 
earthly life in peace because she had the assurance that there 
were thousands of her fellow-citizens who would carry on what 
she had begun. And in these last months and years, in which 
the Angel of Death had never been far distant from Jane Ad- 
dams, she had said to one here, and one there, and one some- 
where else, that she expected of us that continuity of service, 
that continuity of understanding which it had been her mission 
to bring to the people of these United States, and to all the 
people of the world. 

Jane Addams is incomprehensible to the observer except as 
she is seen against the background of the period which produced 
her. It is no mere coincidence that she came into her maturity 
and into her adult life just at a period when, in the whole of 
American life, the frontier was closing. The railroads had been 
completed, the steel trust and the other great aggregations of 
capital were just beginning. It was a period when European 
immigration was flooding into this country in response to the 
almost unlimited demand for labor and in response to the oppor- 
tunity for a good life in a new and free country. She came into 
her adult life just at a time that showed the remarkable growth 
of our great cities and the corresponding declines of our rural 
and agricultural civilization; at a time when the competitive 
economic struggle was at its height, ruthless and direct, but 
fundamental to the economic and social development of the 
period. She came into her maturity at a time when all these 
elements of life were bringing into sharp contrast the difference 
between the facts and practice of American life and the aspira- 
tions of our forefathers when they founded this new nation. To 
these ideals and aspirations we had pledged ourselves, and to 
that end all the education and spiritual effort of our life and 
training had been directed. 

There was a strange transition taking place in the thought 
and action of American life in that period. Jane Addams had an 
influence out of all proportion to the energy and ability of any 
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one human being, and the conclusions are, I think, clear, that her 
influence—so great and so permanent—was because she was in 
fact willing to be the “man of the hour”; willing to pay the price 
of adapting herself, her mental prowess, and her leadership, to 
the needs of the time; willing to exemplify in every act of her 
life, and in every word of her teaching, the fundamental aspira- 
tions in contrast with the common practice of the times in which 
she grew to maturity. And because she was willing to be that 
unswerving creature, the whole people of this country came to 
recognize not only her influence—but came to rely on her wis- 
dom, on her judgment, her leadership, and her understanding of 
the practice of righteousness in the social field. We of this gen- 
eration are robbed of that guidance, of that judgment, and of 
that decision. But as she went about the country she planned 
constantly beyond the limits of our present understanding; she 
built up institutions, ideas, and instruments which—because 
of the power of human beings in right association with each 
other to solve human problems—can continue the direction of 
human affairs toward social justice. 

The pattern of Jane Addams is well known today. It is not an 
unusual background, but the design is unique. She experienced 
all, or most, of what other people born in her generation ex- 
perienced. Born in a comfortable group, with economic security 
and access to cultural advantages, she had a formal education, 
and happy family surroundings; but during a slow illness she 
read much beyond what had been possible in the formal educa- 
tion. There came to her those questions, those ideas, which 
most thoughtful people who came to maturity in that period of 
great economic development were asking and pondering. The 
contrasts of life began to be clear and defined. Ideas which were 
to be the guide and direction of so much of the generation of 
which she was the leader began to formulate. 

Her famous journey to see Tolstoy and to verify for herself 
the significance of some of those sweeping ideas is often recalled. 
Her brief visit in England, her deep impressions of the work at 
Toynbee Hall, and her return with the determination to go and 
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live in Halsted Street. Everything else she did followed natu- 
rally from that determination to put into practice those concepts 
that had come to her out of her deep intellectual and cultural 
experience. 

It is no chance, I think, that she became the moral leader of 
this great group of social workers which has become so compli- 
cated an instrument in American society today, for she really 
invented social work and social welfare as a department of life 
in the United States. She made it possible not only as a profes- 
sion, she made possible the moral force which no amount of pro- 
fessional technique would ever have developed. 

Always uninterested, as you know, in organization for its own 
sake, and a true believer in the theory that the spirit moves in 
divers ways and by divers tongues, she steadfastly refused to 
exercise formal leadership, but she contributed far more impor- 
tant elements and points of view to American civilization, 
which have permeated all classes of society. 

But most peculiar about her understanding of human life was 
that she believed in the rich and powerful, as well as in the poor 
and wretched. She believed and understood the need of those 
who had privilege to share what they had with others; she be- 
lieved in the practice of brotherhood, and showed by a peculiar 
talent for that practice the way in which we may, perhaps, 
learn to become a united nation. 

Above all else, she never lost her personal quality. And so it 
is that we who knew her, and in our generation were privileged 
to see her in the flesh, will always see a significance in what she 
was, which was as great if not greater than the significance of 
what she did. She has made an impress on modern life that will 
carry on for more than one generation. 

As I said, she never lost the personal quality, the personal 
touch. So late as last autumn a taxicab driver in Chicago who 
took me away from a house where she was staying on the North 
Side, who did not know me, and only knew her as the person 
who lived in the house on the corner, and who often rode in his 
cab, was ignorant of her history in Chicago and did not know 
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about Hull-House—as we drove down the street he said, in the 
chatty way that taxi-drivers have, “You have been to see Miss 
Addams?” I replied that I had and he said, “She is a fine wom- 
an,” and as I agreed he continued, ““You know my wife has been 
sick for four years and Miss Addams is very much interested in 
her case.” And I realized that, although she had grown old and 
had gone to the North Side to rest, she never rested by de- 
taching herself from the problems and interests of the people 
who were around her. 

Within the last few months two very great men in this coun- 
try have said to me something which indicated that they had 
that same sense of her personal interest in them and their prob- 
lems. One, a distinguished ex-president of the United States, 
was speaking to me in March in California, where all three of us 
took degrees at the University of California. We spoke of her 
and how happy it was that she could be there, and he said to me, 
“You know I always thought a great deal of Miss Addams— 
she seemed to understand what we were really trying to 
do.” 

And only two weeks later the President of the United States 
said to me, when I came in to confer with him about a very im- 
portant matter—before we began to talk about the important 
matter—‘‘You know Jane Addams came in to see me this morn- 
ing and stayed half an hour, and really,” he said, “‘she under- 
stood more about the real problems of the people of the United 
States than anybody else does.” 

Never to her dying day did she relinquish her grasp upon per- 
sonal problems, or the willingness to give herself, her mind, her 
support, and her thought to the solution of the problems of peo- 
ple. That is the demand which she makes upon us, and that is 
the demand which the people of this generation, who have had 
the privilege of knowing her, are glad to accept. As we hold her 
in our memory this afternoon, and many other days, there will 
come to us continually the words of the ancient prayer which all 
men have offered up for their beloved dead: “May she go from 
strength to strength in the life of perfect service.” 
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The singing of Alfred Lord Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” 
by Mrs. Carlyle Duncan, and the pronouncement of the bene- 
diction by the Rev. W. A. Gifford, Th.D., D.D., brought the 


simple and impressive memorial service to a close. 


JANE ADDAMS AND THE CONFERENCE 


It is impossible to convey in any adequate way the contribution of Jane 
Addams to the Conference. No attempt will be made to do anything but 
make available a list of her official appearances and of her membership on 
divisions and commissions. 


PAPERS READ BY JANE ADDAMS BEFORE THE 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Page in 
Place Year Title of Paper President Division Proceed- 
ings 
Toronto........ 1897 | Social Settlements Alexander Johnson | Social Settlements 338 
ere 1903 | Child Labor and Pauper- | Robert W. de Forest | Destitute Children 114 
ism 
Portland, Me...} 1904 Neighborhood Improve- | Jeffrey R. Brackett | General Session 456 
ment 
Richmond, Va...} 1908 | Child Labor and Educa- | Thomas M. Mulry | Children 364 
tion 
NR 1909 | Immigrantst Ernest P. Brecknell | General Session 213 
ae ee eee 1910 | Charity and Social Jus- | Jane Addams President’s Address I 
tice 
Boston.........| 1911 | Standards of Education | Homer Folks Standards of Living 
for Industrial Life and Labor 162 
Oe eee 1911 | The Call of the Social Homer Folks Securing and Train- 
Field ing Social Workers 370 
Cleveland...... 1912 | The Child at the Point | Julian W. Mann Children 26 
of Greatest Pressure 
Cleveland...... 1912 | Participated in Sympo- | Julian W. Mann Courts and Prisons 559 
sium on “The Treat- 
ment of Women Of- 
fenders” 
KansasCity,Mo.| 1918 | The World’s Food and Robert A. Woods Social Problems of 
World-Politics the War and Re- 
construction 650 
New Orleans. ..| 1920 % Spirit of Social | Owen R. Lovejoy General Session 41 
ervice 
New Orleans....} 1920 | The [~, and So- | Owen R. Lovejoy General Sessior 59 
cial Unrest 
TB i ccna es 1924 | International Co-opera- | Grace Abbott General Session 107 
tion for Social Welfare 
Cleveland...... 1926 | How Much Social Work | Gertrude Vaile General Session 108 
Can a Community Af- 
ford? From the Ethi- 
cal Point of View 
Des Moines. 1927 | Social Consequences of | John A. Lapp General Session 102 
the Immigration Law 
Boston 1930 | Social Workers and the | Miriam Van Waters | General Session 50 
Other Professions 
Se SPT Te 1933 | Problems for Contempo- | Frank J. Bruno Children and the P. 24 of 
rary Youtht Immigrant Program 


* Report of Chairman of Committee. 
t Report of Chairman of Committee. 
t Not published in Proceedings. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIPS 
Committee on Neighborhood Improvement (Chairman) 
Committee on Neighborhood Improvement 
Committee on Immigrants (Chairman) 
Executive Committee (President of Conference) 


Executive Committee 
Committee on Standards of Living and Labor 


Executive Committee 
Committee on Immigration 


Executive Committee 
Committee on Distribution and Assimilation of Immigrants 


Executive Committee 
Committee on Social Hygiene 


Executive Committee 
Executive Committee 
Division on Industrial and Economic Problems 


Division on Industrial and Economic Problems 
Division on the Uniting of Native and Foreign-born in America 


Division on Industrial and Economic Problems 
Division on the Uniting of Native and Foreign-born in America 


Division on Industrial and Economic Problems 
Division on the Uniting of Native and Foreign-born in America 


Special Committee on the Jubilee Conference 
Division on the Immigrant 


Division on the Immigrant 
Division on the Immigrant 
Committee on International Conference of Social Work 


Executive Committee 
Division on Neighborhood and Community Life 


Executive Committee 
Committee on International Conference of Social Work 
Division on Neighborhood and Community Life 


Executive Committee 
Division on Neighborhood and Community Life 


Executive Committee 
Division on Neighborhood and Community Life 
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Executive Committee 
Division on Neighborhood and Community Life 
Division on the Immigrant 


Executive Committee 
Division on Neighborhood and Community Life 
Division on the Immigrant 


Committee on International Conference of Social Worl: 
Division on the Immigrant 


Division on the Immigrant 


Division on the Immigrant 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
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SOCIAL WORK AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau 
United States Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 


N THE name of the Conference of Social Work, whose 
| membership is drawn from both Canada and the United 

States, and in behalf of all the social workers who have 
crossed an international boundary to participate in this great 
gathering, I thank our Canadian hosts for their generous wel- 
come. Our fellowship is based upon such similarity of back- 
ground, form of government, and social ideals as to make of our 
two countries one civilization. Especially do I wish to express 
to the Canadian committee and its distinguished chairman our 
heartfelt appreciation for all that has been done to make this 
Sixty-second National Conference of Social Work, the third to 
be held on Canadian soil, a success. 

American social work has been profoundly influenced by 
Anglo-Saxon concepts of governmental responsibility and 
Anglo-Saxon experience in law and public service. It has drawn 
inspiration and motivation from Latin sources—the great 
Catholic conception of the obligation and practice of charity 
and the French philosophies of brotherhood and liberty. In 
Montreal these influences converge, and afford an appropriate 
setting for interchange of experiences and ideas which may 
strengthen us for immediate tasks of planning and of execution. 

We are assembled in the shadow of the passing on of the 
greatest soul of American social work. Jane Addams, the thirty- 
seventh president and the first woman president of this confer- 
ence, had from childhood the quality of eternity. Immediately 
after the death of a loved one we commonly feel ourselves shar- 
ing in and momentarily redeemed by the glory of his triumph. 
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Jane Addams long ago achieved that glory and bore it with her 
as she went about the tasks of life. In one of her memorial ad- 
dresses she spoke of “that expectation of death which is indeed 
not a tragedy but a blessing, that incomparable gift of the In- 
finite to the mortal.’”’ Not because she needs tribute from us, 
but because we need to draw close to her and through her to all 
mankind, let us bow our heads for a moment of silent medi- 
tation. 
THE CHALLENGE OF HUMAN NEED 


Twentieth-century social work will be only a stretcher-bearer 
and minister of first aid if it does not interpret the frustration 
and the pain, and help to justify the courage and the hope, of 
the people. 

The essence of social work is understanding. In its philosophy 
there is no common man, but there are common needs, whose 
satisfaction is the goal of individual striving and social organi- 
zation. It has been said, “I must speak of things that come out 
of the common consciousness, where every thought is like a bell 
with many echoes.” 

Interpretation of human need, crystallization of social pur- 
pose, and transformation of the social order are supremely diffi- 
cult. Our deepest thoughts are hardest to express. Programs of 
social action which attempt to build upon existing foundations, 
having due regard for the stresses which may be imposed with- 
out danger of collapse, usually lack popular appeal. Yet general 
ideals find very slowly their practical exemplification. “The 
difficulty is just this,” Alfred North Whitehead points out. “It 
may be impossible to conceive a reorganization of society ade- 
quate for the removal of some admitted evil without destroying 
the social organization and the civilization which depends 
on it.” 

The great task of the twentieth century is the reconciliation 
of individual freedom and social security. Involved in this issue 
are definitions of freedom and its practical limitations in organ- 


* Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), 
p- 24. 
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ized society, of security and the extent to which it may be 
realized. 

In his fascinating book, 4dventures of Ideas, Whitehead de- 
scribes the transition, covering some 2,500 years, from a civiliza- 
tion based on the presupposition of slavery—however mitigated 
—to a civilization based on the presupposition of freedom— 
however qualified. Western civilization is now bewildered by 
the breakdown of the unconscious mechanisms and controls of 
capitalism, challenged by the idea of human security without 
which human liberty is but an empty phrase. Some believe that 
we shall be forced to choose between a system of private profit 
without social security, and state dictatorship, fascist or com- 
munist, without individual freedom. Others dare to hope for a 
developing economic order that will afford security without 
sacrificing essential aspects of freedom. Some are impatient 
with gains which appear to be in sight because they fall short, it 
seems to them, of what might have been attainable. Still others 
lend enthusiastic support to measures which they believe repre- 
sent substantial progress. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


Professions, like persons, come to maturity only through 
testing and suffering. The economic crisis through which we are 
passing is the first major emergency in American history in 
which social work has played a leading réle. With the onset of 
widespread unemployment, which eventually removed from 
wage-earning approximately one-fifth of the employable popu- 
lation, social work in the United States first mobilized private 
resources which were available mainly in cities, and then under- 
took, in co-operation with public officials and citizens’ groups, 
the establishment or expansion of public relief departments. As 
unemployment mounted and need increased organized social 
work and individual social workers assembled evidence in sup- 
port of federal and state programs and gave active leadership in 
the shaping of legislation which finally accepted for the federal 
government responsibility for the major share of unemployment 
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relief. In assuming burdens of emergency relief, social work un- 
covered needs antedating the depression. From 1922 to 1929 an 
average of 8 per cent of the industrial workers in the United 
States were unemployed. In 1929, 18,000,000 persons, consti- 
tuting 44 per cent of all those gainfully employed, exclusive of 
farmers, had annual earnings of less than $1,000. For the first 
time on a nation-wide scale public concern and social work in- 
fluence have extended to men, women, and children living in 
impoverished rural areas and isolated mountain districts. 
Social work has emerged from the status of an infant profes- 
sion to a calling which is an integral part of our political and so- 
cial life. Qualified members of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers number almost nine thousand. In the United 
States a member of the Association, Frances Perkins, is in the 
Cabinet and presides over the Department of Labor, whose 
functions are of primary importance in the “New Deal.” She 
has also served as chairman of the Cabinet Committee on 
Economic Security. The most gigantic public relief program in 
history has been directed by social workers. The organizing and 
executive capacity of Harry Hopkins, his willingness to experi- 
ment and drive for action, have given him an outstanding posi- 
tion in the federal administration. Some of the most effective 
state relief programs are directed by social workers. The de- 
mand for experienced social workers far exceeds the supply. 
Intertwined with the activities of professional social workers are 
those of thousands of other persons engaged in service to fami- 
lies and individuals cn relief. Some have brought to the task 
broad experience in other fields, and many have the enthusiasm 
and challenging outlook of youth. Numbers of these workers 
desire opportunities for professional training and recognition. 
No profession has ever had to meet a more challenging situation. 
Social work, together with other recently developed functions 
of government, is now under attack, chiefly from those who wish 
to maintain privilege and power to which they have become 
accustomed. Resistance and opposition have come also from 
those who make the common mistake of oversimplifying the 
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task of helping people and who lack knowledge and understand- 
ing of past experience and tried methods. In some important 
centers the opposition is particularly powerful and leaders who 
have given valiant service have been sacrificed. The assump- 
tion of responsibility always involves liability to assault and 
opposition to social work is an indication that it has been in the 
thick of the fight. Let no one think that public social work 
alone is under fire. Public social work and private social work 
have common methods and leadership and are supported by the 
same people, whether in the rdle of taxpayers or contributors. 
Interpretation of the purposes and methods of social work is one 
of the most challenging tasks confronting us in the coming year. 
Public relief must be looked upon as a necessary and dignified 
part of social security, a part which should involve neither hu- 
miliation nor demoralization for the recipient. Homer Folks’s 
great plea for “making relief respectable,” for accepting it 
courageously and realistically, sounds the keynote for this en- 
deavor.? The reabsorption of workers into full employment at 
a living wage must be the main objective of industrial recovery, 
but we must also develop sound systems of public relief for those 
who cannot be afforded opportunity of employment or drawn 
within an unemployment insurance system. 


OBJECTIVES OF SOCIAL WORK 


After six years of heroic effort to relieve the distress caused by 
unemployment and economic depression, social work, in gener- 
al, in common with other professions, is now facing the need for 
thinking and planning in terms of profound and permanent 
changes in our economic and social structure. Transition from 
economic individualism to social planning and control can be 
made only with great travail, in which social workers, like all 
others, must share. Laissez faire in economics, private judg- 
ment in religion and morals, changing concepts of family life and 
individual responsibility, the immense complexity of the task of 
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introducing order and balance into production and distribution, 
and constitutional difficulties involved in our dual form of gov- 
ernment, bewilder and discourage us. Individually and socially 
we hunger for standards and tests by which values may be 
judged and goals determined, and for more effective methods of 
developing public understanding of the issues involved. 

At the 1934 National Conference of Social Work many speak- 
ers emphasized our concern not only with the adjustment of the 
individual to the conditions of his life, but also with social 
change that will tend to minimize individual suffering and pri- 
vation and to make possible “the good life” for increasing num- 
bers of people. These conceptions are in harmony with the his- 
tory of the National Conference, which in succeeding decades 
has shifted its emphasis from care to cure, from cure to preven- 
tion, from prevention to the positive values of individual and 
social well-being. It is with gratitude that we recall the great 
social pioneers who in the face of opposition and discouragement 
have accomplished reform, shaped objectives, and developed 
method. Some of these leaders are still in the vanguard of 
social action. 

In philosophy and program social work has tended to be 
pragmatic and relativistic. It has been concerned with: (1) 
provision of a material basis for life, health, and decency for 
those in need; (2) adjustment of individuals to their own ca- 
pacities, limitations, and environment; and (3) an economic and 
social order which will produce a fair balance between effort and 
reward—in other words, social justice. Non-sectarian social 
work has taken over from historic charity one of its two aims— 
provision for the physical necessities of the destitute and the 
sick—and has translated the other objective of charity, the sal- 
vation of the soul, into the attainment of social adjustment. 
On the whole, modern social work has affected crime prevention 
and correction far less profoundly than it has influenced charity, 
and training programs have given more attention to method 
than to the development of leadership for effecting social change 
in the direction of social justice. 
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Emphasis on materialistic aims is strongly justified by the 
appalling lack of an adequate economic basis for family life and 
individual development. With approximately twenty million 
people in the United States, including more than eight million 
children under the age of sixteen years, dependent upon the 
public for the necessities of life, the primary functions of social 
work must be to serve as a medium for the administration of re- 
lief, to promote measures of economic security, and to soften the 
devastating psychological effects of unemployment and family 
disintegration. 

Yet if we could imagine a social order with all these objectives 
attained, life would still be empty if it were not somehow in 
contact with a reality outside itself; a purpose which finds 
fruition in both individual freedom and social collaboration. 
The quest for such meanings should find in social work its natu- 
ral affinity, for social work is concerned with enlarging and en- 
riching human life. Release of personal energy through favor- 
able social environment and liberating human relationships 
must be accompanied by the development of power which comes 
from co-ordination of effort to achieve the general ends of the 
social group, and the attainment of inner stability and endur- 
ance which proceed from apprehension of eternal realities. The 
desire of the individual for submergence in the social group and 
identification with the universal purpose may be as real and as 
significant for social planning as the desire for self-expression 
and personal achievement. 

In summary, the emerging purposes of social work may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. Material security through economic and political organization that will 
assure every individual and every family the means of satisfying basic 
material wants 

2. Emotional security through personal and social adjustment 

3. Social justice through fair and ordered relationships between groups, with 
adequate opportunities for all groups 

4. Social achievement through collective endeavor 


s. Spiritual power through philosophic and religious insight and adven- 
ture 
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TRANSLATING SOCIAL AIMS INTO SOCIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


It is comparatively easy to measure the extent to which the 
present social order on our continent meets or fails to meet ab- 
solute tests of this kind. General standards of living which un- 
der normal conditions are high in comparison with standards 
prevailing in other countries have been accompanied through- 
out our history by increasing concentration of wealth and power 
in the hands of a few; recurring cycles of economic depression 
and unemployment; and exploitation of human resources 
through child labor, starvation wages, and sweatshop conditions. 
Emotional security has been hard to maintain under rapidly 
shifting conditions and standards. Social justice has been 
thwarted not only by economic exploitation, but also by un- 
reasoning race prejudice, misunderstanding of persons of alien 
origin and discrimination against them, and political favoritism. 
Social achievement has been hampered by routine processes, 
inequality of bargaining power, political incompetency, uncer- 
tainty of aims, high-powered propaganda which fails to harness 
reason with emotion, and conflict as to methods. Widely dif- 
fused spiritual power has been hard to generate in a period of 
revolt from or indifference to old forms of belief and practice. 

Measured in the light of history, the picture is, perhaps, less 
dark. Western civilization emerged from slavery and feudalism, 
led on by the dream of human liberty. To the presupposition of 
freedom we are now adding the presupposition of collective re- 
sponsibility for individual welfare, involving an ordered econo- 
my with final acceptance by government of social responsibility. 
The contribution which social work makes to the general ac- 
ceptance of the objective of social security and the development 
of effective instruments for collective action will determine in 
part our success in uniting economic security with cultural free- 
dom and spiritual achievement based on widely varied interests 
and associations. 

Among the instrumentalities available as a medium for col- 
lective action in areas of life where social co-operation and social 
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control are imperative, government may prove to be the only 
one having the range and power necessary for dealing with the 
most complicated and difficult situations. A basic problem, 
therefore, is that of making government an effective agency of 
social control. Transfer or consolidation of economic or political 
power, in whatever form and at whatever rate it may be accom- 
plished, can meet the tests of social work only in so far as it 
serves social purposes, and releases or generates power to make 
these purposes effective. 

Social effectiveness depends primarily upon the willingness of 
the public to use wealth and power for social ends, and to sup- 
port public administration based on a civil service selected and 
maintained solely for ability and integrity. In these directions 
government in the United States has made less progress than 
government in Great Britain and certain other European coun- 
tries, notably Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Recent Supreme 
Court decisions have made it much more difficult to develop 
nation-wide methods for dealing with nation-wide problems. 
Resistance to taxation is a major obstacle to the development of 
effective public programs. Yet the conditions of our life compel 
collective performance of functions beyond the capacity of the 
individual citizen, and the extension of federal power to deal 
with national problems impossible of solution by state action 
alone. Increase or reapportionment of tax funds is necessary in 
order that the social services may receive adequate support. 
Development of sound methods of taxation in the central gov- 
ernment and the co-ordination of local, state, and national tax 
and funding systems are essential. 

The United States civil service system is on the whole effec- 
tive and progressive in its areas of operation, but practically all 
emergency agencies are outside its scope. Only nine states have 
state civil service systems in operation, and some of these are 
weak and inefficient. Experience in public welfare administra 
tion during the last year gives striking evidence of the impera 
tive need for civil service protection against political patronage 
In several states competent public officials in departments 
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which should be entirely outside of political influence have been 
replaced by persons without qualifications or training for the 
responsibilities placed upon them. The very survival of social 
service, as it is incorporated in government, depends upon its 
recognition as a profession, and upon public appreciation and 
support of sound methods of personnel selection and man- 
agement. 

Taxation for social uses and civil service based on merit in- 
volve a philosophy and a method which affect all phases of gov- 
ernmental activity, and afford the basis for collective action in 
specific fields. The ‘“‘New Deal” in the United States has en- 
tered upon new types of federal government activity directed 
toward social ends. These programs have either undertaken to 
provide new methods of association and negotiation of conflict- 
ing or competing interests, as under the National Recovery and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administrations, or they have 
lifted into full public view the great human needs of hitherto 
neglected and forgotten people—stranded miners, casual labor- 
ers, slum dwellers, mountaineers, tenant farmers. They have 
also involved major questions of relationship between the fed- 
eral government, the states, and the local communities. Many 
similar developments are under consideration or in operation 
in Canada. 

In many of these programs the state or the province occupies 
a key position. Nation-wide policies, adapted to state condi- 
tions, and through state agencies translated into local programs, 
affect individuals only in their home communities. The co- 
operative relationships between the federal government and the 
states provided for in various titles of the Economic Security 
Act, which follow in general the precedents established under 
the older grants-in-aid systems, should afford opportunity for 
the development of sound federal-state relationships based upon 
long-time planning and mutual co-operation, and should en- 
courage effective state administration. 

There is urgent need, also, for the further development of 
mutually creative relationships between state and local welfare 
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services. Study of the history of public administration yields 
plentiful evidence of the danger of developing either the state or 
the local unit without opportunity for interchange of services 
and integration of programs. 


THE ROLE OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 


In a social order as individualistic and complex as that in the 
United States and in Canada, full opportunity for voluntary 
association for social purposes is an essential condition of social 
achievement and individual development. In the industrial 
field trade unions, employers’ associations, and collective bar- 
gaining rest upon this right of voluntary organization, which in 
these respects has become one of the most controversial features 
of the “New Deal.” 

Private social work tends to become hesitant in its program 
and insecure in its support as more and more responsibility for 
social services is transferred to government. Yet under any 
form of government that allows for individual initiative and 
voluntary association, private social work will have important 
and vital contributions to make to social welfare. The economic 
security program, for example, will provide only a basic mini- 
mum in certain fields of economic or social need, affecting espe- 
cially people and communities which have been relatively un- 
touched hitherto by social and health services other than emer- 
gency relief. Within this general framework should come in- 
creasing opportunity for private service, which should be able to 
enlist greater participation than ever before because of the hu- 
man needs which will be brought to light. Public relief and child 
welfare programs leave many families and children outside their 
scope, and fail to provide adequately for many human needs 
among those whom they reach. It seems clear that private fam- 
ily welfare agencies and private child-caring organizations will 
continue to be needed. In both public and private social agen- 
cies well-rounded case-work programs should provide for inte- 
gration of techniques and utilization of those best fitted to the 
needs of the individual clients served. The principle of public 
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control of public funds should be insisted upon as a primary rule 
of governmental social service. Programs too highly specialized, 
and those so generalized as to fail to stimulate awareness of 
special needs and development of special skills, should be 
avoided. 


SOCIAL WORK LEADERSHIP IN SOCIAL ACTION 


The National Conference of Social Work is a yearly forum for 
discussion of major issues and professional methods. Problems 
of governmental. and of private planning, organization, and 
method will be considered in the four sections provided under 
the new conference structure—case work, group work, commu- 
nity organization, and social action. Six special committees and 
the associate groups afford opportunity for more intensive dis- 
cussion and for presentation of subjects not dealt with elsewhere. 

The function of the National Conference and its associate 
groups includes discussion, orientation, and inspiration. The 
professional organization of social workers, with its chapters and 
delegate conferences, affords opportunities for continuing dis- 
cussion throughout the year and for appropriate action in be- 
half of legislation or administrative measures. One of the most 
significant developments of social work in the last two years has 
been the “rank and file movement,” which is well represented 
at this conference. Young people in direct daily contact with 
those served by social work are developing through practition- 
ers’ groups and discussion clubs, challenging and vigorous points 
of view and programs, and are emphasizing association with 
other groups. Cleavage between seasoned leaders and recruits 
in social work should be minimized by mutual understanding 
and respect for differences of opinion, fairness and integrity of 
administration, and participation of all groups in study, discus- 
sion, and professional activities. 

Important problems of professional organization and practice 
must be dealt with in the coming year. We shall experience 
many divergences in theory and in method as we come farther 
into realms of experiment and adventure. We shall need a more 
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adequate foundation of economics, industrial relations, govern- 
ment, and individual and social psychology, than most of us 
possess. We shall find ourselves intimately concerned with 
problems of relief, social security, labor, education, community 
organization, and public understanding and support of social 
programs. We may find moorings swept away and possibilities 
of social progress radically altered by the breakdown of effort to 
keep peace among nations. War, disease, poverty, and greed 
continually threaten the foundations of social co-operation and 
the possibilities of individual security and achievement. 

The contribution of social work will be determined finally, 
not by efficiency of organization or technical skill, but by the 
character of the individuals who make up the profession. Of the 
true social worker it may be said that he has integrity, vision, 
enthusiasm, patience, hope, insight, compassion, tolerance, and 
self-discipline. Great social work requires knowledge derived 
from study, wisdom distilled from experience, emotional ma- 
turity wrung from rich personal friendship and generous per- 
sonal love, and spiritual strength achieved through faith. The 
pioneers of social work exemplify these qualities. It is for us to 
carry on the task of interpreting human need and helping to in- 
fuse social purpose with transforming power. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Sir Francis Floud, High Commissioner for the United King- 
dom, Former Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of 
Labor of England, Ottawa, Ontario 


PROPOSE to give you a short picture of what we have 
| tried to do, mostly in quite recent years, to build up a sys- 

tem of economic and social security for the great mass of 
our population in Great Britain. 

I say that most of this has been built up in recent years, but 
it is still the case that the foundation and the basis of all that 
work dates back to a famous act of Parliament that was passed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Under that act there was 
established for the first time a collective responsibility on the 
part of the whole of our people for the care of those who needed 
help. In the first instance, and for very many years afterward, 
that system was based on the parish and was a purely local 
service. It was also a system which, in the main, except so far as 
the old and sick and infirm were concerned, was very largely of 
a deterrent character. It was intended to make idleness uncom- 
fortable, and many will remember the kind of descriptions that 
were given of life in the workhouse under the Poor Law in the 
books of Charles Dickens and other authors. The workhouse, a 
place where the old and the young, the good and the bad, the 
idle and the deserving were all lumped together under one man’s 
control, was often hard and unsympathetic. 

But in recent years the old conception of a Poor Law has en- 
tirely given place to something quite different. In the first place 
the service, from being local, has become very largely national. 
Instead of the parish we enlarged to the county, and quite re- 
cently we have taken away from the Poor Law altogether all the 
old deterrent, unsympathetic, and hard features, and it now re- 
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mains as a service administered by the local authorities for the 
purpose of looking after the old people, the sick, and the infirm. 
The workhouses, from having been places of terror to which 
every self-respecting person looked forward with dread, are now 
comfortable homes for the aged and excellent general hospitals 
for the sick. And so far as the unemployed are concerned, the 
able-bodied unemployed have been taken right out of the Poor 
Law, right out of the jurisdiction of the local authorities, and 
have now become the sole responsibility of the national gov- 
ernment. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS SCHEME 


Those are the two great changes—but, as I say, the Poor Law 
still remains as a basis and foundation of all our other social 
services, and it still cares for something like a million and a half 
of our people. The transfer to central authority began with a 
measure that we passed in the year 1907, setting up for the first 
time the system of old-age pensions. Prior to that time the old 
person who, from one cause or another, was unable to maintain 
himself by work, unless he happened to belong to a family who 
were well enough off to support him, had no alternative but to 
go to the workhouse. And I remember as a young boy living in 
a country village in Hampshire, hearing a country parson say 
that he had made an investigation into the register of his parish 
and had found that something like 85 per cent of the aged agri- 
cultural laborers in his parish, during the last hundred years, 
had ended their lives in the workhouse. That, I thank God, is 
finished forever. 

Under our system of old-age pensions, an old man or an old 
woman who has reached the age of seventy is entitled to receive 
a pension of $2.50 a week, provided that their means do not ex- 
ceed a certain sum. The measure is framed so as not to discour- 
age thrift, and they are allowed to keep a certain amount of such 
modest savings as they may have been able to accumulate. 
The measure is also designed to discourage them from continu- 
ing to work for wages, and if they earn more than a certain 
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amount by continuing to work, the amount of their pension is 
liable to be reduced. 

Now this system has been of immense benefit to the old peo- 
ple of our country. It has relieved them from the fear of the 
workhouse, and it has relieved them also from feeling that they 
are unwanted members of the younger branches of their families. 
Instead of that, the old man or the old woman who is in receipt 
of an old-age pension has a welcome place in the family home. 
They are able to bring some contribution of their own, and they 
retain their self-respect and are able to continue to regard them- 
selves as self-respecting and self-supporting members of the 
community. The cost of this scheme is born entirely by the na- 
tional exchequer. At the present time it is costing us $220,- 
000,000 a year, and, owing to the fact that people are living 
longer each year, it is estimated that by the year 1965 this old- 
age pension scheme will be costing the state $320,000,000 a 
year. At the present time it is providing for something like 
1,500,000 pensioners. 

In addition to this scheme, which provides pensions at seven- 
ty on a non-contributory basis, we have recently set up another 
scheme of pensions on a contributory basis. Under this scheme 
men pay a contribution of g cents a week and women a contri- 
bution of 4 cents. Similar amounts are contributed by employ- 
ers, and the state gives grants amounting at the present time to 
$70,000,000 a year. Under this scheme everyone who has con- 
tributed is entitled at the age of sixty-five years to a pension of 
$2.50 a week without any limitation on account of any means or 
savings that they may have themselves. In addition to the pen- 
sion at sixty-five, the scheme provides for every widow of a man 
who has been insured a pension of $2.50 a week during widow- 
hood until she remarries (if she does so), and additional allow- 
ances are made for children at the rate of $1.25 for the first and 
75 cents for the second and subsequent members of the family 
under the age of sixteen years. This scheme at the present time 
is providing benefits for 1,700,000 persons. 
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HEALTH-INSURANCE SCHEME 


Linked up with this contributory pension scheme is a great 
scheme of health insurance which covers as many as eighteen 
million of our people, representing practically the whole of the 
working population who are engaged in any kind of work under 
contract of service. Under that scheme contributions are paid 
of g cents a week by both men and women. Employers pay 9 
cents for men and 8 cents for women, and the national ex- 
chequer gives a grant equivalent to one-seventh of the total ex- 
penditure on men and one-fifth of the total expenditure on 
women. 

Under this health-insurance scheme every one of the persons 
insured is entitled to the free services of a doctor, and to a sup- 
ply of such drugs as may be ordered for their sickness or their 
illness. During sickness they receive payments for men at the 
rate of $3.75 a week; for widows and spinsters at the rate of 
$3.00 a week, and for married women at the rate of $2.50 a 
week. And those benefits during sickness continue for the maxi- 
mum period of 26 weeks. If the sickness lasts longer than that, 
a further benefit which we know as disablement benefit is paid 
out at a somewhat lower rate—$1.80 for men, $1.50 for widows 
and spinsters, and $1.25 for married women. 

In addition, under this scheme a special maternity benefit 
grant of $10 is paid at childbirth to the woman or wife of any 
man who is insured under the scheme. That particular scheme 
is not worked by the central government, but the administra- 
tion is handed over to approved societies, who in the main are 
the great friendly societies of our country, who have built up so 
much of the system of working-class thrift in past years. The 
great societies like the Prudential, the Odd Fellows, and all the 
others are the people who actually administer the scheme, pay 
out the benefits, and collect the contributions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE SCHEME 


And now I come to the unemployment-insurance scheme, and 
that, if I may, I should like to speak of in rather more detail, not 
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only because it deals with the supreme problem of our time, the 
problem of unemployment, but also because I was more particu- 
larly associated with it during the four years when I was with the 
Ministry of Labor. 

The unemployment-insurance scheme is based on a contribu- 
tion of equal amounts from workers, employers, and the state. 
Each party pays 20 cents a week in the case of men and 18 cents 
a week in the case of women, and it provides as a right, without 
any inquisition or inquiry, benefits to the people when, through 
no fault of their own, they become unemployed. 

The benefits at the present time are at the rate a week of 
$4.25 for men and $3.75 for women, and in addition benefits are 
paid in respect to dependents. Some years ago dependent bene- 
fits were introduced and the contributions were raised in order 
to provide funds for that purpose. At the present time a man 
who is insured and becomes unemployed is allowed an extra 
amount in respect of his wife, or any other adult dependent in 
his family, of an amount of $2.25 a week in addition to his own 
benefit, and in the case of children under sixteen, additional 
allowances are paid at the rate of 50 cents a week each. 

Now this particular scheme is, of course, the one that got into 
very great difficulties a few years ago, and I think it may be 
pertinent to say something on that in order that those who are 
now considering, whether in the United States or in Canada, 
the introduction of a somewhat similar scheme, may profit by 
some of the mistakes we made. 

When the onset of the depression came upon us, our people 
thought, and hoped, it would only be a temporary thing, and 
that assthe unemployment-insurance fund had been set up for 
the express purpose of meeting bad times, that it was reasonable 
to mortgage the future in the hope that the depression would be 
short, and that when prosperity came again the income of the 
fund would be replenished. Unfortunately, as we all know, the 
depression went on for years (we are not through with it yet), and 
the result was that the whole of the resources of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund were used, that large borrowings had to take place 
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in mortgaging the future, and that we found ourselves in the 
position of a bankrupt fund with a debt of $545,000,000. That 
was the time of the financial crisis in Great Britain in 1931. 

As a result the contributions were increased, the period of 
benefit was reduced, the amount of the benefit was cut, and the 
effect of these three measures, taken together, is that at the 
present time the Fund is accumulating a surplus each week, the 
debt is being paid off, and it is once more on a solvent and self- 
supporting basis. 

But our experience is an illustration of the dangers we may be 
led into in any of these social-insurance schemes unless we keep 
firmly in mind the financial soundness of the operation. That 
scheme at the present moment is providing benefits for 1,100,- 
ooo claimants, and the total number of people (including de- 
pendents) who are being supported under the unemployment- 
insurance scheme is probably well over 3,000,000. 

The conditions that are laid down are simple. A man is en- 
titled to benefit if he has paid thirty contributions in the last 
two years. He also has to prove that he is capable of work, and 
that he is available for work if it is offered. Applicants are dis- 
qualified if they refuse the offer of work made by the Employ- 
ment Exchange, or if it can be proved that they have neglected 
reasonable opportunity of obtaining suitable work. The deci- 
sion on these questions is made by Courts of Referees, who are 
composed of an independent chairman (who has usually had a 
legal training) and two other members, one of them representing 
employers and the other representing workers. And, in any case 
which is brought before this Court of Referees, the applicant 
can state his case and can bring someone to help him state it if 
he desires. In certain cases there may be an appeal from the de- 
cision of the Court of Referees to the Umpire, who is a high 
judicial officer. 

The rates of benefit are for a maximum period, if necessary, 
of 26 weeks—but we recently instituted a provision under which 
men and women with a good record of employment and a good 
contribution record, may be allowed an additional period of 
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benefit. In addition, therefore, to the 26 weeks a man or a wom- 
an may get, over and above that period 3 extra days are added 
for every 5 contributions paid in the last 5 years, less 1 day for 
every 5 days’ benefit he or she receives. The effect of this rule is 
that a man or a woman who has had a really good contribution 
and employment record for the last 5 years may, if he or she 
falls out of employment, continue to get benefit not for 26 
weeks but for 52 weeks. 

We have also had to introduce some special provisions deal- 
ing with particular classes of workers. Seasonal workers have 
always been a great problem. There are a large number of peo- 
ple who get their employment in some seasonal occupation 
which lasts only part of the year, and they may or may not 
work for the rest of the period. It would obviously be unreason- 
able in these cases to pay, as a matter of right, unemployment 
benefit during the off-season, when they have not been accus- 
tomed to work. It is therefore provided in the case of seasonal 
workers that, while they may get their unemployment benefit if 
they fall out of work, they don’t get it out of the season unless 
they are able to prove that in previous years they have done a 
substantial amount of work in the off-season. 

Similarly, there are quite a number of people, particularly 
young girls, who work during the week-ends. They may be tak- 
en on as extra workers in a shop or factory just for the week-end, 
and they are not accustomed to work on other days of the week. 
There, again, we have to take precaution to see that they don’t 
obtain unemployment benefit on those days of the week when 
normally they would not be at work at all. 

Similarly in the case of married women. We found a few 
years ago that there was a very large increase in the number of 
married women who were claiming unemployment benefit, and 
it appeared on examination that in quite a number of these 
cases the women were the wives of men who were in good em- 
ployment obtaining good wages, that they had their duties in 
their house and to their children, that they might have worked 
before marriage but had not worked since marriage, and, in so 
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far as one could ascertain, that they had no particular wish to 
do so. It was necessary, therefore, to take some precautions to 
see that they did not draw unemployment benefit for the rest of 
their lives when they were not really in the labor market at all. 
Consequently we had to introduce a rule in the case of married 
women that they are not entitled to unemployment benefits un- 
less they have paid at least fifteen contributions since marriage, 
or more than eight in the previous three months before their 
claim is made. 


REMEDIAL SCHEMES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


I think it is pertinent, also, to add a few words about the re- 
medial side of the unemployment-insurance scheme, particu- 
larly in regard to what we have tried to do in the direction of 
providing facilities for training in order to enable those who are 
unemployed to be better equipped to obtain employment in the 
future. For that purpose we have centered, in the main, on the 
depressed areas in the country, where the burden of unemploy- 
ment is particularly heavy. 

We have tried to attack that problem in two ways—first of 
all, by transferring as far as possible surplus workers from the 
depressed area and depressed industry to some other industry in 
some other part of the country, where conditions are more fa- 
vorable. Under this scheme we have been successful in the last 
few years in transferring something like one hundred thousand 
men, four thousand women, and twenty thousand young people 
from the depressed areas into the more prosperous areas of the 
country. 

The training schemes have also been largely designed for the 
benefit of the young people in the depressed areas. We set up a 
number of government training centers, established on factory 
lines, designed to give courses of training in industries where 
there is the prospect of finding employment—the building trade, 
furnishing, engineering, coach building, the motor industry, and 
such industries as waiting and hair dressing. We get these 
young boys, of from eighteen to twenty-five years, from the de-' 
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pressed areas, bring them into these factories, where they work 
under factory conditions for forty-four hours a week for a 
period of six months, and then at the end of that time try to 
place them in industries. I am glad to say that, in the nine cen- 
ters we have established at present, we have trained fifty thou- 
sand men and that go per cent of them have been placed in in- 
dustry as a result of that training. 

In addition to that we have recently established a number of 
instructional centers at which we give rather shorter courses, 
intended not so much to try and train the man for a particular 
industry as to give him such work as will keep him in fit physical 
condition, so that at any rate he will not suffer any physical de- 
terioration and loss of morale. These centers, in the main, are 
established on the land, and we have been able to make use of 
properties which have been bought for the purposes of forestry, 
and where work requires to be done in the open or in preparing 
the ground for the planting of trees. 

We have at the present time sixteen of these centers, and 
attached to them are something like twenty summer camps 
where the boys live in tents in the open air. We have taken 
$4,000 young men into these camps, and although we cannot 
have any guaranty that we shall be able to place them in em- 
ployment at the end of their training, it at any rate gives them 
a healthy life where they are well fed and well housed and given 
work which can tone up their muscles and keep them in good 
physical condition. 

And then again the women. We have to make special efforts 
to provide suitable training for the unemployed girls, and, in the 
main, this takes the form of centers for their training in domes- 
tic service. We have established twenty-seven non-residential 
training centers, mainly in the depressed areas, to which the 
girls come for thirty hours each week for a period of thirteen 
weeks. We have trained through these centers sixty thousand 
girls, and practically all of them are now employed. 

And then, finally, for the younger people. Of all, perhaps, the 
worst tragedy of unemployment is when a bright young boy or 
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girl has finished his school education and goes out into the world 
and finds that he or she is not wanted in industry. For those we 
try to provide junior instruction centers, to give them some use- 
ful occupation, not so much as a continuation of the kind of 
education they have had at school, but something of a more 
practical nature where they can adapt themselves to the kind 
of conditions that they are likely to find in industry. It is a 
statutory requirement in the unemployment-insurance scheme 
now that every young boy or girl who fails to obtain work on 
leaving school shall attend a junior instruction center for a cer- 
tain number of hours each week as a condition for being eligible 
for benefits to their parents under the unemployment-insurance 
scheme. 


ADMINISTRATION 


May I say a word or two about the administration? The ad- 
ministration is carried on through a network of employment 
exchanges, which covers the whole country. We have 450 em- 
ployment exchanges in Great Britain, and in addition 700 
branch offices, which serve the smaller, less populated areas. In 
the main we aim at having a separate employment exchange in 
every area where there are as many as 6,000 people unemployed, 
and the branch offices are designed to deal with an average 
number of about 700. These unemployment exchanges and 
branch offices are controlled by seven divisional officers—one in 
Scotland, one in Wales, and five in England—who supervise 
their detailed administration; the total staff engaged in this 
work at the present time amounts to something like 18,000 men 
and about 6,000 women. 

Every employment exchange is divided into three sections, 
one to deal with the men, one to deal with the women, and one 
to deal with the juveniles. As far as possible all employment 
exchange buildings are designed in such a way that there are 
separate entrances to each of these three classes, and they can 
be dealt with by separate staffs independent of the others. 
The cost of the administration of the unemployment-insur- 
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ance scheme is dealt with in the Act, which lays down that the 
Unemployment Fund will defray the cost of administration up 
to a maximum amount of 123 per cent of the contribution in- 
come of the Fund. But it is satisfactory to be able to say that 
during the last year the actual cost of administration, far from 
amounting to 123 per cent, was carried out at a cost of only 6.8 
per cent of the income of the Fund. And that, I think, is a 
figure which compares quite favorably with the administration 
expenses of any commercial scheme of which I have ever heard. 


PROBLEM OF CASUAL LABOR 


When this scheme was first introduced we intended it to be 
something to promote regularity of employment and to deal 
with the evil of casualization. One provision was that there 
should be a refund of one-third of the employer’s contribution 
in respect of men who were employed continuously for a period 
of twelve months, and it was hoped that would induce employ- 
ers to keep their men on when they might otherwise be tempted 
to turn them off in slack periods. There was another provision 
that was intended to attract the workers, to the effect that there 
should be a refund to workmen at the age of sixty years of the 
excess of their own contributions over the amount which they 
had received in benefits plus compound interest. 

Unfortunately, however, both these provisions had to be re- 
pealed. They were extremely difficult to work, the calculations 
were very complex, and in addition it was found that neither of 
them had any appreciable effect in promoting the object for 
which they had been promoted. Indeed, they were attempting 
to combine two quite separate things, banking and insurance, 
and it was decided that those two things could not be carried 
out in the same scheme. 

But, on the other hand, there has been one other direction in 
which real advance has been made in dealing with the evils of 
casual labor. Casual labor is particularly common in the dock 
industry of the great ports of our country. Men are engaged at 
the docks as and when they are required. When a ship has to be 
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unloaded they are often engaged for half a day, and seldom for 
more than a day; and at one time whenever a ship came in and 
the foreman was taking on workmen there was a scramble of 
men from all parts of the docks to try and get taken on first. 

Now we have, very largely, been able to deal with this by 
means of a system of registration, agreed on by representatives 
of the organized employers and the organized trade unions. 
They have agreed that a register shall be formed of the people 
who are normally employed in the docks or in the port, that 
tallies or tokens shall be issued to them, and that when men are 
required the men who are registered and have the tallies shall be 
taken on before anybody else. When the scheme was introduced 
it was necessary to include in the register a very much larger 
number of men than normally would be required, but as time 
has gone on, with the co-operation of the employers and the 
trades union leaders, it has been possible as men gradually 
passed away or took up other occupations to reduce the register 
so substantially that it has reduced the evil of casual labor in 
our country very largely. Take the example in London, where 
we have been able to reduce the register of dock labor by as 
much as 36 per cent. 

Now may I say a word on another subject which I know is a 
matter that has engaged the thought and consideration of a 
great number of people who have been de ling with this prob- 
lem? That is the question whether the contributions to an un- 
employment-insurance scheme and the benefits paid should be 
on a flat-rate basis or whether they should have some relation to 
the amount of wages earned in the normal case. 

You probably know that in Germany they have adopted the 
system of a percentage on wages and have divided up the work- 
ing classes into, I think, eleven classes, each of which has a 
difterent rate of contribution and a different rate of benefit. 

Now, obviously, there are great advantages in that system, 
because it helps to maintain the accustomed standard of life of 
the higher paid worker. But we in Great Britain, after very 
careful consideration, decided not to adopt that system but to 
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adopt a system of a flat rate of contribution from everyone of 
the same age, and flat-rate benefits. We use, of course, the sys- 
tem of stamps in order to get contributions, and I think for our 
purpose at any rate it is the only system which we would find 
really workable. We have to deal with an immense number of 
employers—in the case of some districts almost every house- 
holder in the country is an employer—and there are an immense 
number of cases where the employer has not more than one em- 
ployee, and for our purpose any other system of collecting con- 
tributions except by the purchase of stamps would be very diffi- 
cult to work. Any system of percentage on wages for contribu- 
tions would so greatly increase the complexity of the scheme, 
would add so greatly to the number of different kinds of stamps, 
that we decided not to attempt it. 

In addition, so far as we are concerned, there has been no de- 
mand whatever for a system of contribution based on percent- 
age of wages—no demand whatever, either from employers or 
employee. We feel, also, that the percentage system would 
make great difficulties in arriving at satisfactory estimates of 
the amount of contributions which should be paid, and the rate 
of benefit which should be paid for the different and various 
classes of workers—and that, while the percentage system 
might possibly prove attractive to the workers who were accus- 
tomed to get a higher rate of wages, it might quite well be that 
we would have to reduce the present rate of benefit in the case 
of the lower paid workers. 

I mention that merely to give you our own experience, and I 
hope you will not imagine that I am attempting necessarily to 
say that our experience should hold good in different conditions 
and in other countries. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


I want to say one word about housing, because we believe, 
and I have no doubt you believe, that the housing of our people 
is at the foundation of a great deal of their economic and social 
security and happiness. 
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We have had a great housing problem in Great Britain since 
the war. The war produced large movements of the population 
from one part of the country to the other. It also left us with 
great arrears of house building. Little could be done in that 
direction during the war, when all our energies of production 
were needed for other purposes. And we found ourselves at the 
end of the war with a great shortage of houses for the working 
classes in many of the most important industrial areas of our 
country. : 

Money was expensive, private enterprise was completely fail- 
ing to meet the need, and the only remedy was that the state 
should step in with financial help on a considerable scale. For 
the actual administration we used the services of our local 
authorities, and subsidies were given on varying scales by the 
state. The subsidies had to begin at a high level because money 
was very dear and materials were very expensive. But as time 
has gone on it has been possible to reduce the amount of the 
subsidies very considerably, and to remove them altogether in 
the case of private building, so that at the present time we are 
only subsidizing houses put up by the local authority. 

But the result of all these efforts has been that 2,500,000 new 
houses have been built in Great Britain since the end of the war, 
just about equally divided between subsidized and non-sub- 
sidized. Out of that number the local authorities have built 
800,000 and private enterprise—sometimes with subsidies and 
sometimes without—has built 1,700,000. The net effect of this 
has been that something like 25 per cent of our total population 
has been rehoused since the war. That, I think, is a rather re- 
markable achievement. 

There is one rather interesting fact that has come out in con- 
nection with this housing problem. As you know, in recent years 
the rate of the increase of population has been falling off. Be- 
tween Ig21 and 1931 the population of Great Britain increased 
by just 5} per cent, a much smaller increase than there had been 
in previous decades—but the rather surprising fact has come 
out that, while the increase in population was only 5} per cent, 
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the increase in the number of separate families living in separate 
homes was as much as 17 per cent, and that is a rather interest- 
ing indication of the gradually rising standard of life that we 
have been able to obtain for the working classes of our country. 

At the present time the housing problem of Great Britain is 
largely directed to two main objects. First of all, to the elimina- 
tion of the slum, and, second, to the removal of overcrowding. 
So far as the slum-clearance program is concerned, a survey has 
been made of all the areas in the country in order to ascertain 
the number of new houses needed to rehouse the people who are 
at present living in unsanitary conditions in slums which ought 
to be pulled down. It was decided that 225,000 new houses 
were needed for this purpose, and a program was laid down to 
cover five years in which this work should be done. 

There, again, such excellent progress has been made that in 
the first complete year 60,000 new houses have been built, and a 
corresponding number of people removed from the slums, and it 
looks as though the five-year plan will be finished in four years. 

It is impossible for me to cover all the ground of the other 
measures that have been taken. I would like just to mention, 
however, one new effort which we have made, mainly for the 
benefit of the rising generation. We have been faced with an 
agricultural. problem connected with the production of milk. 
There has been too much milk produced for the needs of the pop- 
ulation as a beverage, and accordingly we desired to stimulate 
consumption. The government has given a grant, the Milk 
Marketing Board has seconded it by an equal amount, and 
2,750,000 of the children in our elementary schools are receiving 
a bottle of good milk every day at a cost of one cent. 

Finally, I have spoken up to the present of efforts which have 
been made by the government or the public authorities, but I 
feel that all that, good as it is, and necessary as it is, will really 
fail largely in its purpose unless it is seconded by the voluntary 
work of men and women of good will in the population. 

We have set up in Great Britain an organization called the 
National Council of Social Service, which co-ordinates the work 
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of all voluntary bodies which are engaged in social work. Large- 
ly under the inspiring leadership of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales this work has introduced a new spirit of service 
among all classes of the community, and the result is that at the 
present time not only are we carrying out these great social 
services, involving heavy charges on the public expenditure and 
additional taxation on many classes of people, but that this is 
being seconded by an immense amount of voluntary service 
from all classes of the population. In the days of depression and 
financial strain through which we have been passing these social 
services, whether governmental or voluntary, have contributed 
more than can be said to the stability of our country. They 
have maintained the morale and self-respect of the unemployed, 
shown them that they are not forgotten by their fellow-country- 
men, and have helped to break down class barriers and build up 
a community of service, sacrifice, and sympathy which we be- 
lieve will be the most potent factor in helping us on the road to 
prosperity and happiness. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY IN AMERICA 


Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


OCIAL workers hardly need a reminder that social secur- 
S ity as a national objective is something new in the United 
States. True enough, social legislation is nothing new in 
the land, but it was only the sobering influence of adversity 
which trained our thinking upon resort to the broad powers and 
resources of organized society to minimize the major hazards 
which threaten family life and individual welfare. Like the 
children of Israel, who thought not of the Lord in days of plenty, 
the average citizen experienced no serious concern about the se- 
curity of our social order so long as things were “looking up.” 
Economic well-being was enough. 

The actual insecurity of the decade preceding the depression 
has been brought starkly to light by statistics relative to mor- 
tality, morbidity, accidents, concentration of wealth, employ- 
ment, earnings, and dependency. The annual toll from indus- 
trial and traffic accidents has been alarming. Occupational dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, and the social diseases have brought thou- 
sands to premature death or disability. The maternity death 
rate is still notoriously high. The lowering of infant mortality 
could have been substantially accelerated had proper care been 
available. A direct correlation between infant mortality and 
annual earnings has been disclosed. This is especially significant 
in the light of the fact that in 1929 the per capita income of all 
salaried workers was only $1,475; and 18,000,000 persons, con- 
stituting 44 per cent of all those gainfully employed, exclusive of 
farmers, had annual earnings of less than $1,000. 

May I ask you to bear in mind the conditions under which the 
“New Deal” was born? You will recall the public hysteria 
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which precipitated the banking crisis of March, 1933. Business 
was panicky, labor despairing and apathetic, agriculture with- 
out markets, and home owners and farmers were being squeezed 
out by foreclosure. Many municipalities and other public cor- 
porations were so embarrassed financially that schools were 
closed and other public services jeopardized. The crisis was na- 
tional, not local. The new administration accepted the chal- 
lenge to develop by government leadership, co-operation, and 
action an orderly method of preserving human welfare and hu- 
man values in the midst of the economic confusion. 

Banking was restored to a stable position, and the interests 
of small depositors were safeguarded by insurance. The federal 
government assumed responsibility for relief of the unemployed 
through a diversified relief and work program. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration was established to relieve the plight 
of the farmer—unable to cope privately with the unhappy situ- 
ation confronting him. 

The National Industrial Recovery Administration was seized 
upon as a method of using the growing emphasis upon co- 
operative action by functional economic groups as a tool with 
which to introduce order, stability, and better labor conditions 
into private industry. The codes promulgated under that act 
with governmental sanction outlawed the more flagrant unfair 
competitive practices. The advances made by the codes in lift- 
ing minimum labor standards and improving the position of la- 
bor in the bargaining struggle were especially significant. Child 
labor in industry was abolished, minimum standards as to 
wages, hours, and working conditions were established. Self- 
organization and collective bargaining were promoted by 
specific provision. 

The National Industrial Recovery Administration made an- 
other attack upon unemployment through an ambitious public 
works program. It is worthy of notice at this moment that in 
public works projects which are continuing, N.R.A. standards 
of fair competition and conditions of labor will still be main- 
tained. That activity and the terms of work on such activities 
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is not, of course, governed by the Supreme Court decision de- 
claring the National Industrial Recovery Administration un- 
constitutional. 

The recent Schechter decision indicated important constitu- 
tional limits upon federal action in the rehabilitation and order- 
ing of our industrial life. It did not and could not wipe out all 
that we have gained. The people of the United States may not 
be expected to give up the philosophy of fair play and co-opera- 
tion underlying the N.R.A. codes, which has given a real moral 
boost to our industrial life, simply because that philosophy has 
not as yet found adequate legal expression. The task now is to 
find the adequate legal expression for a moral purpose. Our peo- 
ple are achieving a conception of industrial relations and human 
welfare which will provide the vital sanction requisite to the exe- 
cution of a social-security program. It is highly significant that 
the outlawing of unfair competitive practices, on the one hand, 
and the establishment of standards and conditions of employ- 
ment calculated more nearly to secure to the worker the mini- 
mum advantages of modern life, on the other, have, in the 
course of two years, found a place in our patterns of thought and 
action. This achievement is one of the most heartening factors 
in the prospect for social security in the United States. 

It is the part of a responsible government official as well as 
that of an impartial observer to weigh soberly the merits of 
what has already been done. It is clear that we are still far from 
our goal. Despite the efforts of the government through agen- 
cies conducting emergency conservation work, emergency work 
programs, and by financing public construction projects, un- 
employment remains a major problem. The present emergency 
relief and work program will, however, tend to alleviate the 
condition by providing a wide variety of governmental employ- 
ment for 3,500,000 of those persons not yet absorbed by private 
enterprise. The Emergency Relief Act will expand the civilian 
conservation program to include 600,000 or more, young men. 

A gener | expansion in business is, of course, essential to take 
up the slack for more than a temporary period. On that score 
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it may be said that we are witnessing hopeful and unmistakable 
signs of business recovery. In the manufacturing industries as a 
whole, employment in December, 1934, was 5 per cent above 
that of December, 1933, at which time employment had already 
risen 26 per cent above the depression low, and pay-rolls had 
risen by 47 per cent. Recovery was marked in the non-durable- 
goods industries, while the heavy-goods industries lagged rather 
badly. Since the turn of the year, however, employment and 
pay-rolls in the durable goods industries have risen much more 
rapidly than in the non-durable goods group. In the former em- 
ployment increased 11.4 per cent from December, 1934, to 
April, 1935, and in the latter 1.4 per cent. Over the same period 
pay-rolls increased 22.6 per cent in the heavy industries and 3.5 
per cent in the non-durable groups. 

The lift in wages has not been matched by a like increase in 
prices. The buying power of the farmer and the worker is 
definitely greater. On the basis of data compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics it is estimated that from March, 1933, to 
March, 1935, the cost of living of wage-earners and lower 
salaried employees advanced approximately 12 per cent. Com- 
pared with these figures average hourly earnings in the manu- 
facturing industries and 13 non-manufacturing industries com- 
bined rose from 45.3 cents to 57.4 cents, or 27 per cent. The ac- 
tual increase in hourly wages after adjustment to the cost of 
living was 13 per cent. With respect to weekly wages, which are 
a better index to the buying power of the individual employee 
than hourly wages, the figures reveal that per capita weekly 
wages in the manufacturing industries increased from $15.32 to | 
$20.87, or 36 per cent, during the two years from March, 1933, 
to March, 1935. In terms of adjustment to the cost of living, 
this means that the net purchasing power of the weekly earnings 
of the average worker in the manufacturing industries rose from 
$15.32 in March, 1933, to $18.97 in March, 1935, or 24 per cent. 
The per capita weekly earnings in the manufacturing industries 
and 13 non-manufacturing industries combined increased from 
$17.77 to $21.07, or Ig per cent. The more modest increase dis- 
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closed by the combined figures may be explained by reference 
to the substantial reduction in average weekly hours in the 
non-manufacturing industries. Expressed in terms of purchas- 
ing power, as modified by price changes, this represents an 8 per 
cent advance in actual weekly wages. In terms of weekly pay- 
rolls, which are of primary significance as a sustaining basis for 
business activity, the rise was quite marked. In manufacturing 
industries weekly pay-rolls almost doubled from March, 1933, 
to March, 1935. In non-manufacturing industries the changes 
were largely favorable, but far from uniform. The increase in 
manufacturing and 13 non-manufacturing industries combined 
was from $188,063,000 to $281,890,000, or 50 per cent. This 
represents a net increase in purchasing power of 36 per cent. 
These notable advances in weekly pay-rolls and in the net pur- 
chasing power of wage-earners were due only in part to in- 
creases in rates of pay and per capita earnings. They were 
brought about primarily by a rise in employment, which 
definitely reflects an expansion of business activity. In the 
manufacturing industries and 13 non-manufacturing industries 
combined, employment rose from 10,583,000 to 13,376,000, or 
26 per cent. This increase in employment is not explained by a 
reduction in the hours of labor, for average weekly hours in 
March, 1933, were less than two hours per week greater than in 
March, 1935. 

Minimum economic security is an essential phase of social se- 
curity. But we cannot wait until we have attained the former 
before attacking on a wide front the great hazards to individual 
well-being and the security of the community itself which exist 
in our social system. 

When we concern ourselves with the broad problems of social 
security our vision must penetrate far beyond economic clouds 
such as those which have overhung much of the past six years. 
But it may be well to say in passing that the financial burden of 
the social-security program cannot seriously be thought to 
jeopardize economic recovery. It is the very part of an intelli- 
gent recovery effort to attack the social ills which have operated 
so actively to cause human and economic waste. 
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Nor can we by a single legislative enactment produce full- 
blown a perfect set of legal tools with which to bring our social 
order into adjustment. Human frailty pervades the whole pic- 
ture, whether we act through our political institutions or by 
private enterprise. It is open to doubt whether the American 
federal system, moreover, as authoritatively conceived by the 
Supreme Court, permits a thoroughgoing federal social-security 
program, not participated in by the states, and that apart from 
the feasibility of such a scheme. 

The social security bill, now under consideration in the 
United States Senate, constitutes a very significant step in 
grounding a well-rounded, unified, long-range program for so- 
cial security. In brief, the bill, in its present form, makes provi- 
sion for federal aid to the states for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to dependent children, maternal and child welfare, 
and public health. No direct contribution is made to the cost of 
unemployment compensation but the bill does grant federal aid 
to the states for meeting the administrative costs of their un- 
employment compensation systems. 

In addition to assistance to the aged through grants-in-aid to 
state pension systems the bill establishes ‘“‘an old-age reserve 
account” in the United States Treasury from which old-age 
benefits will be payable to every individual past sixty-five years 
of age who has received not less than $2,000 in wages for private 
employment after December 31, 1936, and before he attained 
the age of sixty-five, some part of which employment related to 
service in each of at least five different calendar years. The 
Senate Finance Committee has added a new title to the bill, 
which makes provision for the issuance of United States annuity 
bonds through the voluntary acquisition of which a thrifty per- 
son may make provision for old age. As you doubtless know, 
our Canadian friends have had a similar annuity system for a 
number of years. 

Prior to 1935, twenty-eight states had old-age assistance laws. 
Under the stimulus of the projected federal program other 
states have followed suit this year. Thus assistance to the aged 
has become a practical reality. The federal bill sets up mini- 
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mum standards of state legislation and administration, but re- 
sponsibility for the success of the system rests primarily upon 
the state and local officers actually engaged in administering the 
state laws. 

The public health and child welfare features of the bill have 
provoked little dissent. They follow well-marked precedents for 
grants-in-aid to the states. Their administration is intrusted to 
agencies of the federal government with large experience in 
those fields of social welfare—the Bureau of the Public Health 
Service in the Treasury Department, and the Children’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor. The assistance and co-operation 
of these bureaus may be expected to contribute largely to the 
effectiveness of the state agencies which will be charged with the 
administration of the funds provided jointly by the federal gov- 
ernment and the states. 

The focus of social well-being is the health and welfare of 
children. The public health and child welfare provisions of the 
social security bill bear promise of a studied attack upon con- 
ditions which, due to ignorance, neglect, and lack of social and 
health services, have witnessed needless suffering and waste of 
human life. These provisions will make it possible to extend the 
aid now made available to fatherless children in their own 
homes under mothers’ aid laws now in effect in forty-five states. 

Unemployment compensation or insurance is in its infancy in 
the United States. Prior to 1935 Wisconsin, alone of all the 
states, had enacted such legislation. Carefully drawn measures 
have been developed in other states, and since the first of this 
year the legislatures of four other states—New York, Washing- 
ton, Utah, and New Hampshire—enacted unemployment-com- 
pensation laws, which are in general harmony with the princi- 
ples of the federal bill. 

The bill before Congress does not purport to set up a federal 
unemployment-compensation system. Its design is both to en- 
able and to stimulate the states to establish systems of their 
own. To this end grants-in-aid to the states to be devoted to the 
administration of state laws are provided, and there is imposed 
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a uniform pay-roll tax on employers, which is subject to a credit 
of go per cent of the tax for contributions to unemployment- 
compensation funds set up pursuant to state law. The leveling 
influence of a uniform federal pay-rol!l tax combined with the off- 
set device is calculated to place the states on an even competi- 
tive basis, unaffected by the failure of a particular state to adopt 
an unemployment-compensation system. As a condition upon 
which aid to the states to meet administrative expenses is 
granted the bill requires that all contributions to state unem- 
ployment-compensation funds be deposited in the United 
States Treasury in the “Unemployment Trust Fund” created 
by the bill. The Treasury may invest the funds at not less than 
the average rate of interest on all interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States, in interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, or special non-negotiable obligations bearing the re- 
quired rate of interest. The Treasury is simply made a trustee 
of state funds, the actual disbursement of which in compensa- 
tion payments would be left to the states. 

It is not the design of the social security bill to cramp the 
states in their development of unemployment compensation 
systems. They remain free to determine whether they will have 
a pooled-fund arrangement as against the individual employer- 
account type, or a compromise of the two; whether employee 
contributions to the fund will be required; and other matters. 
There is, in short, wide latitude for state initiative and experi- 
mentation. 

In anticipation of the enactment of the federal measure a 
number of state legislatures have already passed laws author- 
izing general co-operation in the security program. We may 
hopefully expect widespread legislative participation in the 
program. 

The bare enactment of social-security legislation, however 
important, is only a beginning. As we have seen, the outlook 
for that requisite step is pleasing. But the happy fruition of the 
program will depend more upon the quality of personnel and ad- 
ministration than upon the character of legal machinery erected 
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for the purpose. Experience will in time go far toward perfect- 
ing an administrative technique. Many of the problems cannot 
be previsioned. Others that we do perceive are new and diffi- 
cult; we cannot be sure in advance just how to proceed. Thus a 
deal of experimentation—or, if you will, plain trial and error—is 
inevitable. 

Social workers can render a substantial service by devoting 
their thought and energies to the effective extension to their 
communities of the benefits of the security program. Their in- 
terest and experience may certainly be expected to stimulate 
ideas helpful in improving local administration. On their insist- 
ence upon efficiency, sound practice, and a modern social point 
of view much will depend. Surely you have here an expansive 
field for study and experimentation. I am confident that this 
great profession will meet the challenge. 

For the most part the states have the unsolved problem of 
providing adequate facilities for the effectuation of the security 
program. Only nine states have civil-service systems in opera- 
tion. Yet it is quite important that civil-service methods be ex- 
tended to social welfare personnel in order to insure selection 
upon the basis of fitness for the job if we are to be assured of the 
sound continuance and expansion of governmental participa- 
tion in the quest for social security. More than that, the public 
service should be made an attractive career for young people of 
ability and vision. The translation of that idea into action is 
directly associated with the possibilities of developing adequate 
governmental facilities for furthering social welfare. 

The social-security program in the United States is a thor- 
oughly mutual venture. Co-operation between federal and 
state governments and their agencies is vital to the fruition of 
the undertaking. We have before us a federal-state relationship 
somewhat new to American government—state and national 
governments co-ordinating their efforts on one plane behind a 
single program. 

Only in the enforcement of minimum standards will the fed- 
eral government speak with finality. There is a definite nation- 
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al interest in the maintenance of a minimum standard of social 
security. Low local standards may be a veritable fester upon 
the body politic. Thus the general interest does not sanction the 
permitting of particular communities to be free to ignore mini- 
mum standards. The federal government can be especially effec- 
tive at this point in giving general conceptions of policy specific 
meaning in administrative technique and standards. The grant- 
in-aid device is the sanction which assures observance of mini- 
mum standards. 

This is an opportune time to launch a farsighted security 
program. Recovery has not proceeded to the point that we have 
forgotten the social ills produced by the depression. The Ameri- 
can public has been awakened to a conception of the social re- 
sponsibilities of government which renders the public mind re- 
ceptive to a plan to minimize the economic and spiritual risks to 
the individual which he in his own strength cannot control. If 
we can lay the groundwork upon which a system of social insur- 
ance capable of minimizing those risks may be perfected we will 
have made an auspicious beginning in the most significant 
undertaking of our generation. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


Mary van Kleeck, President, Second International Confer- 
ence of Social Work, 1932; Director of Division of 
Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 
New York City 


N TIMES of economic crisis, social work finds itself con- 
| fronted with mass distress, arising out of the stoppage of 
work and income for millions, with an intensification of all 
other deprivations in the community as a whole. A social work 
is concerned with those manifestations of the economic crisis 
which show themselves in destitution and poverty, and all the 
accompaniments of such distress. Nor does this stop with in- 
dividuals or families, since community service, such as schools, 
hospitals, recreation facilities, and the like also are crippled by 
lack of income. 

But social work is not a task of social workers alone. We are 
merely the representatives of the community in its responsibil- 
ity for poverty, and hence we must be teachers and leaders, 
pointing out conditions of which many may be unaware, de- 
veloping attitudes and stimulating activities directed toward 
stopping some of this distress at its source. That is why we 
tend, in this conference, to deal with so wide a range of sub- 
jects. We do not limit our thoughts to a single nation, since 
these problems are common to many nations. Moreover, 
within our own community we must include all who are ready 
to recognize their common responsibilities, whatever their party, 
their creed, or their race. Thus the subject, “Social Work in 
the Economic Crisis,” has a wide scope. 

One limitation we may impose upon the discussion of this 
large subject. Our concern today is to discover, if we may, 
what is immediately ahead of us, what are the trends in the 
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economic crisis, and how they are likely to affect families, in- 
dividuals, and communities within the coming year. 

It is the general conclusion of what I have to say that we are 
in a period of continuously prolonged unemployment, of stabi- 
lized poverty and declining standards of living; that this decline 
is producing, and will produce, ever greater distress, for which 
social work, in its private capacity, cannot possibly provide the 
remedy; and that, on the other hand, our political administra- 
tors are growing weary of the burdens. Under the pressure of 
the powerful controlling interests of finance and industry, the 
federal administration is seeking to be free of this burden of re- 
lief, turning it back to the state or the municipality, both of 
which likewise seek to be free of it. 

Political leaders are avoiding the demands for true social in- 
surance; they are avoiding the challenge to impose higher taxes 
on higher incomes; and they are proposing to finance social in- 
surance, such as it is, by taxes on pay-rolls. Relief already is 
provided in a number of states and cities by taxes on sales, or by 
other burdens upon small property owners, and thus the neces- 
sity is avoided for imposing higher taxes upon those who have 
the capacity to pay. Toward this end it is necessary for political 
leaders, and the industrialists with whom they are co-operating, 
to build up public opinion against relief for the unemployed. 
Therefore, the suggestion as made in the daily press that the 
people are growing demoralized; that the unemployed must be 
denied relief lest they deteriorate; and the unemployed are 
charged with taking advantage of the generosity of the govern- 
ment. Thus a case is being built up against those who need re- 
lief. Against these false accusations social workers must firmly 
stand; not letting the public forget the causes of this universal 
distress, and not for one moment permitting them to fail to 
realize that the reason relief is mounting today is because the 
workers of the United States and Canada have been bearing the 
whole burden during these five years and, naturally, having 
borne the burden so long, the pressure now becomes too heavy 
for them to bear alone. In the face of this evidence of neglect by 
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government and industry, and the desire to be freed of this 
burden of responsibility for unemployment, social workers must 
make their views heard. 

For we alone are not carrying the burden of social work. It is 
of the essence of the task that we have undertaken that we be- 
lieve that we are merely acting in the name of the community, 
and particularly in the name of those who are able to bear these 
burdens, and who should not be allowed to escape the taxation 
which the community should impose. We, as teachers and lead- 
ers in the community, must so analyze this situation, and be- 
come so clear about it, that we shall help to organize the forces 
against these reactions. 

What are the facts about the economic crisis? We do not 
need to limit ourselves to the United States, nor is it wise that 
we should so do, in looking for the general trend of develop- 
ment; for this is a world-crisis, and we must watch other nations 
as well as our own. 

About ten days ago the Director of the International Labor 
Organization, gave his annual report to the representatives of 
fifty nations assembled for the annual International Labor 
Conference. These representatives are, in turn, representative 
of employers, of government, and of labor in those several na- 
tions. And the Director, in giving his report of world-trends, as 
he sees them, declared that “the fifth year of depression has 
now run out without bringing the hope of general recovery to 
fruition.” 

He expresses the belief that there is no basis for believing that 
we have achieved recovery; and that, least of all, can we believe 
that international action has, as yet, been sufficient. Analyzing 
the facts which show some improvement in the economic condi- 
tion between 1933 and 1934, he nevertheless notes that some 
recession in 1935 is already evident—which, he says, indicates, 
perhaps, that the several nations have gone as far as they can in 
support of national policies, and that recovery now depends on 
international action. 

But now, what of the United States? 
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Figures are given from time to time intended to show the 
gains in employment and in earnings made since March, 1933, 
when the present administration took office. May I call atten- 
tion to the fact that these statistics are based upon monthly re- 
ports from a selected sample of establishments in the various 
industries, for the weeks containing the fifteenth of the month. 
Now it happens that in the month of March, 1933, the banks 
were closed. There were, so to speak, no pay-rolls; nevertheless 
a certain number of persons were carried on the pay-roll, and, of 
course, some wages were paid. But when we come to analyze 
the progress made under the new administration, while it is true 
that the low point in the earnings of workers came when the 
banks were closed, nevertheless the efforts, other than financial, 
taken to restore employment may not be measured in terms of 
advance from the moment when no currency was available with 
which to pay wages. Reopening the banks restored some cur- 
rency, but restoration of employment and earnings must be 
measured from a different base. 

The true measure of advance in the United States is to be 
found, rather, in an index number of employment, and of earn- 
ings for a period which preceded the depression. For example, 
1923 to 1925 being taken as 100 per cent, the figures for fac- 
tories in the United States have been running something like 
this: Employment has ranged between 70 and 82 or 83, and 
pay-rolls between 60 and 72 or 80. That means that the total 
employment has been at best about 17 per cent lower than it 
was in the 100 per cent period from 1923 to 1925; and it means 
that pay-rolls have been still lower—at best about 28 per cent 
lower than the index. That is to say, the total receipts by labor, 
the total purchasing power of the workers, as measured merely 
by the dollar, not allowing for the lower buying power of the 
dollar, gives clear indication of the actual lowering of the stand- 
ard of living, since the index of wages lags behind a lagging 
index of re-employment. 

These figures come from the United States Department of 
Labor, from the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index 
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for May will not be available until next week; the latest figures 
available for the whole country are for March and April. But 
this morning the figures were published for New York State 
which generally, because of its industrial composition, is con- 
sidered fairly representative of manufacture and industry for 
the nation. The figures show a decline which is more than sea- 
sonal as between April and May in total pay-rolls. They further 
confirm the conclusion that the actual wages paid out to the 
working group in manufacturing in general is so far below the 
index for 1925 to 1927 (which is the base period for the New 
York State figures) as to show very clearly that the total re- 
ceived by those who are working cannot possibly purchase a 
standard of living for the working class which even approxi- 
mates the general standard before the crisis. Also we must re- 
member that this group of employed workers, while receiving 
some 35 to 40 per cent less from the pay-rolls of industry, are 
also carrying a large part of the support of the unemployed. 
Perhaps twelve million workers, possibly as many as fourteen 
million, are unemployed in the United States today, in all occu- 
pations combined. 

Moreover, the figures often quoted, which are supposed to 
show average individual earnings based on the total pay-rolls 
and measured against March, 1933, as a base, are wholly mis- 
leading for two reasons. First, they do not show the burden 
that rests upon the average earnings of employed workers for 
the support of the unemployed. Second, these statistical mate- 
rials were never intended to show average earnings anyway— 
they are intended merely to show the trend from month to 
month of the total pay-roll and the total number on the pay- 
roll, and the total pay-roll is intended, as a total, to show the 
relation of the trend of total wages to total employment, thus 
indirectly indicating part-time employment. 

Nevertheless, these figures, inadequate as they are for these 
uses, do clearly show that the trend on total receipts for the 
wage-earners as a class is toward a distinctly lower level, and 
this does not take account of the increase in the cost of living, 
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which would still farther decrease the level of workers’ living 
standards. 

At the same time large businesses are reporting increases in 
profits and dividends, and at least a shift from losses to gains 
during this recent period. This is called the “paradox of recov- 
ery’—which means that the lift in business from the low level of 
the crisis is based on the continued depression in workers’ 
standards of living. 

The paradox is not limited to the United States. At the Re- 
gional Conference of the International Industrial Relations In- 
stitute in New York last autumn, Maxwell Stewart, associate 
editor of The Nation, told the Conference that an analysis of the 
principal countries of Europe revealed exactly the same anoma- 
ly of recovery—finding a way out of the crisis by some lift in 
employment based, however, upon lower wages, while raising 
prices and thus lowering the standards of living. 

This trend has not been counteracted in Europe by the pre- 
vailing systems of social insurance; these derive their funds 
from so-called contributions from employers—which, neverthe- 
less, are taxes on the pay-rolls, plus contributions from the 
workers which are actually taxes on wages, plus the small 
amount given by governments. Such insurance in European 
countries constitutes a kind of stabilization of unemployment 
as a permanent factor in depressing labor’s income. 

The International Industrial Relations Institute Conference 
as a whole brought out the fact that in only one country, the 
Soviet Union, was the standard of living steadily increasing, 
rising at a rate slightly higher than the equally exceptional in- 
crease in production. Also, they have no unemployment. In all 
other countries affected by the economic crisis efforts to over- 
come it have taken the form of restriction of production, which 
aims to sustain profits but lowers standards of living. The effort 
to stabilize this situation leads to fascism, which is an effort to 
suppress discontent and to save profits at the expense of wages. 

We have been led too easily to believe that business cannot 
recover without distributing adequate purchasing power, and 
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that therefore low wages must be only temporary. Through the 
period of 1920-30 we fondly believed that American mass pro- 
duction was committed to the establishment of a home market 
through high wages. That was a delusion even in prosperity, 
because industry was not paying high wages (despite some ex- 
ceptional wage rates, which were comparatively high), and the 
security of continuous employment was distinctly lacking and 
annual earnings inadequate. But the point to note is this—and 
it has been brought out in the experience of Germany, and of 
other countries which have experienced unbelievable prolonga- 
tion of apparently intolerable standards of living—that it ap- 
pears to be possible, by drawing on the reserves of the nation, 
and by manipulation of credit and finance, to stabilize poverty 
and destitution, and thus to continue the paradox of “recovery” 
with low and, indeed, ever lower real wages. 

In the light of this experience it is a great mistake to believe 
that capitalism today is in such a serious situation that its un- 
soundness cannot long continue. To be sure there are signs of 
serious unsoundness, but there is no indication that the problem 
will solve itself unless the community demands that its low 
standard of living shall rise to some level which is commensurate 
with the productive capacity of our country. In other words the 
nation should not—but seems inclined to—accept industry’s 
way out of the crisis by lowering wages and evading responsibil- 
ities for adequate relief or genuine social insurance. 

In the face of a situation where there are still more than four 
million unemployed workers and their families on relief in the 
United States, while, in spite of the promises of the “New 
Deal,” we are so far below what we c lled normal in employ- 
ment and earnings in the period of 1920-30, what kind of gov- 
ernmental program is put forward? 

Briefly, the program outlined by the President in the opening 
of the present session of Congress in the United States was that 
we must quit, as a federal government, this business of relief. 
Of 5,000,000 then on the relief roll, 1,500,000 were unemploy- 
able, and should be cared for by localities. That is, we were 
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mindful of tradition and adopted the Elizabethan Poor Law as 
our model for the United States in 1935, as a convenient means 
of relieving the federal government and industry of its responsi- 
bility for relief. The 3,500,000 remaining on the relief roll were 
to be cared for by a work relief program of $4,000,000,000, the 
terms for which had been laid down at a conference in Decem- 
ber, 1934, of the National Industrial Conference Board and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, representing business 
and banking leadership in the United States. These leaders had 
demanded an end to relief from the federal treasury, and that 
where work was provided it should be paid for at less than the 
normal rate of wages in order that there might be no incentive 
to remain in public work rather than to seek private employ- 
ment. 

But we might add an omitted purpose: the lower rate for 
public work relief was advocated in order that there might not 
be the necessity for private enterprise to maintain a wage level 
set in the work relief program; that on the contrary, if the public 
work relief program lowered the wage level it would be the more 
possible for private industry to lower its wage level. The Presi- 
dent and the Congress have adopted this demand on the part of 
American industry. 

Now the most that was ever promised to us under the 
$4,000,000,000 work relief appropriation was employment for 
3,500,000 unemployed workers from the relief rolls. Today there 
has come a statement in the newspapers from Washington that 
the Committee on Allotments, reporting to the President, has 
shown that $1,000,000,000 already allotted for the year ending 
July, 1936, had been so allocated that, despite the low wages, as 
the President said, the overhead and other expenses of material 
would bring the annual cost for every job to about $2,000 per 
worker; that is to say, allotments already made under that pro- 
gram provide for employing only 500,000 workers for these next 
twelve months, and if the whole $4,000,000,000 is to be spent at 
the rate of $2,000 per worker, it will, at best, provide for only 
2,000,000 workers and the remaining 1,500,000 for whom the 
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President promised work relief would not be cared for under this 
program. The President has ordered a decrease in this per 
capita expenditure by accepting lower-cost projects. It is as- 
serted that the number of young men in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Camps will be increased, but otherwise it is likely that the 
number of public work relief jobs actually offered will be less 
than was promised; and yet the promise took no account of the 
five to seven millions who are not receiving relief and are still 
carrying the burden of their own unemployment with the help 
of relatives and friends and the credit extended by the small 
business man—for these no federal program whatever is even 
promised. 

What, then, is the outlook for economic and social security in 
America today as measured by the administration’s social insur- 
ance bill? You know that it was in June a year ago that the 
President sent a message to the Congress on economic security, 
followed by his appointment of a technical committee, who 
finally brought in a report leading to the bill now before Con- 
gress. I can only sum up that measure in the briefest possible 
way by reminding you that it provides that old-age pensions 
and unemployment insurance are to be paid for by taxes on 
pay-rolls. Let me pass over the plan for old-age pensions in 
order briefly to describe the insurance which is to take effect 
only if and when a state passes an unemployment insurance law. 
Today only four states have laws on their statute books cor- 
responding with the federal provision for unemployment insur- 
ance. In addition, it is not likely to pay any benefit for at least a 
year or perhaps longer after the enactment of a state law. For 
example, New York State under its law will begin taxing in 
March, 1936, but not a penny will be available for social insur- 
ance until 1938. In other states that have not yet passed laws 
the payment of insurance will necessarily be postponed ionger. 
No provision has been made by the federal government to ex- 
pend in unemployment insurance benefits the taxes which will 
begin soon to be collected, until a state passes the law. The 
source of funds is a tax imposed by the federal government on 
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pay-rolls, which will be credited to employers paying similar 
taxes under the state law. Such a tax on pay-rolls will necessari- 
ly be passed on to the consumer, to add to the burden already 
carried by him. Thus the workers as consumers pay for social 
insurance. 

Again, bear in mind that the Supreme Court has already held 
that the railroad pension act is unconstitutional; it has precisely 
the same provision of a federal tax on pay-rolls, and if that is 
unconstitutional for pensions for railroad workers, it is difficult 
to believe that the Court will sustain this new social-insurance 
measure for other workers. 

This situation brings forward for attention the bill of a differ- 
ent type introduced in our Congress. A similar bill is being dis- 
cussed in Canada. The difference is that this other bill recog- 
nizes that unemployment is not a calculable risk, and therefore 
requires quite a different concept for social insurance. It calls 
for a pay-as-you-go plan, whereby insurance benefits would be 
payable to all unemployed, at the rate of average local wages or 
a minimum of $10 a week, plus $3 for each dependent, paid out 
of the federal treasury through taxes on higher incomes of indi- 
viduals and corporations, inheritances and gifts, and the accu- 
mulated undivided surpluses of industry. 

What is here demanded is continuity of income as the essen- 
tial need of the unemployed, and the one immediate means of 
checking the continual increase in unemployment, which the 
stoppage of income in itself causes. Sustaining, in some meas- 
ure, the minimum purchasing power will require, at the same 
time, the imposition of higher taxes on those who have the abil- 
ity to pay. This is the Workers’ Unemployment and Social In- 
surance bill, introduced by Congressman Lundeen of Minne- 
sota. No question of constitutionality arises in this bill, because 
the income tax is already recognized in the Constitution itself, 
and there is no question of the power of Congress to spend the 
money thus raised. It would appear that the stone which the 
builders rejected may one day become the headstone in the 
corner of a federal social-insurance plan. 
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It is evident we are going to become conscious of the necessity 
for an assured income, and that industry will be called upon to 
provide its share of such a fund, paying for it out of the large 
amount of money that is now seeking investment, and unable to 
find profitable investment. This concept of social insurance re- 
quires that in times of mass unemployment the income tax and 
other taxes on surpluses should be used to switch funds from 
channels of surplus investment to channels of failing purchasing 
power by compensating the unemployed. The essential point is 
that the burden will be placed upon those who have the capacity 
to pay, whereas the President’s bill calls for the carrying of the 
burden by the workers themselves. The impossibility of their 
carrying it without seriously lowering the standards of living is 
shown by the findings of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search that we have an average of a year of depression in the 
United States for every one and a half years of prosperity. 

This, then, is the program of the “New Deal” for relief and 
social insurance. Does its inadequacy mean that socialization, 
sometimes identified with the “New Deal,” has been tried and 
failed in the United States? No—it only means that the identi- 
fication was inaccurate. In a political campaign the people’s 
hopes were aroused to believe that a true social program was go- 
ing to be introduced. The people wanted something done and 
voted for it. But the moment the political campaign was suc- 
cessful, the forces of opposition came into play and what was 
promised to be a “New Deal” was turned into a way out of re- 
covery through restriction of production, controlled prices, and 
increase in profits. 

The promises made to labor were repudiated. Yet appeals 
were made by the government itself to labor not to strike, but to 
trust the labor boards to fulfil promises that could not be ful- 
filled when industry willed otherwise. In short, we have not yet 
tried the social program in America which the “New Deal” 
promised. 

Our experience appears to have significance for Canada, be- 
cause apparently the same forces are at work in this country, 
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holding out promises which are not to be fulfilled by govern- 
ment or industry without the pressure of some force which 
would raise the standard of living of the people. The only force 
which is consciously directed toward that end is the labor move- 
ment, and social workers can do much to secure reinforcement 
for workers’ organizations from the so-called social forces of the 
community as represented in social work. 

The time has surely come to go back to the period of some 
years ago, when social workers were ready to voice their pro- 
tests. I wish that our social-work journals that have so loyally 
supported the present administration because of the social 
promises, might soon become once again journals of protest. 
Social workers are a fairly large group today, and with their 
allies and socially minded supporters their influence can be 
widened. We must let the people know the facts. We need a 
leadership of protest, not a willingness to accept political 
promises as genuine adoption of new principles. We need fear- 
less social research, a new spirit in universities and educational 
institutions in the face of reactionary forces. We ought to be so 
many outposts in defense of human liberties, but if we are to 
accomplish that we must take our part in rallying the forces 
against reaction. We must stand in defense of the civil liberties 
of the workers. 

We must win the co-operation of other professions. We must 
study what is involved in these reports in the daily press of the 
meetings of the American Medical Association, which is oppos- 
ing health insurance. I wonder if a group in the Association 
may not be responsible for the present neglect by the federal ad- 
ministration of all the promises with reference to health insur- 
ance, so that it is not even mentioned today by the spokesmen 
for the administration. Surely there is a large group of doctors 
who are socially minded, and perhaps the majority of the medi- 
cal profession are ready to respond to social needs, but their 
official organization, the American Medical Association, has ap- 
parently been controlled by forces which are joined with sinister 
forces in industry and finance, to hold back fulfilment of the 
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needs of the people for health insurance, and an adequate 
health program. Social workers must demand of the medical 
profession that it cease to let such leadership represent it in 
opposition to the social obligations of the profession toward the 
health needs of the masses. 

Social work ought to be a kind of rallying point for all the pro- 
fessions in a social program—calling architects in on housing 
problems, engineers on public works, and the medical profession 
on health problems. 

Social workers are seeking to know what action they should 
take today. There are plenty of opportunities. We must stand 
for the complete co-operation of all people in the community, 
whatever their creed or race. We must stand against discrim- 
inations which divide the social forces. Let me say here that 
some of us regret the incident which marred the otherwise fine 
hospitality of Montreal in this Conference in the refusal to ad- 
mit some Negro members of the Conference to certain hotels 
where the rest of us were housed. We mention it only in a spirit 
of disappointment, because we thought that Canada was far 
ahead of us in these matters. We know that discrimination 


t The incident mentioned was the difficulty experienced by two Negro members of 
the Conference in securing accommodations. In.justice to the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, it should be said that these members arrived late without advance registration; 
that two of the four hotels at which they were refused accommodations were not on the 
approved list; that all hotels listed had agreed in advance to abide by the requirement 
made by the Executive Committee that there should be no racial discrimination either 
in lodging Conference members, in hotel restaurants, or in meeting halls. The Negro 
members, however, believed that racial discrimination made it more difficult for them 
to find lodgings, and this opinion was strengthened by the fact that a white member of 
the Conference at two of the hotels mentioned was informed that the refusal was due 
not to lack of rooms but to the policy of the hotel against housing Negroes. Moreover, 
after offering to secure rooms which were not accepted because they were too far away 
and at too high a rate, the Committee on Arrangements made hotel space available, but 
this happened after protest by white members of the Conference. 

The position of the Executive Committee was stated in the following resolution: 
“The Executive Committee wishes to go on record to the Montreal Committee on Ar- 
rangements commending them for their success in conforming to the policy of the Con- 
ference in obtaining accommodations for delegates of the Conference, and notes with 
satisfaction the absence of undesirable experiences of discrimination arising because of 
racial factors in housing and caring for the delegates. The Executive Committee, how- 
ever, deplores the several instances of discrimination which have arisen locally outside 
the responsibility or activity of the Montreal Committee on Arrangements, which indi- 
cate attitudes of social discrimination against Negro delegates.” 
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would have been more marked in the United States. But the 
Conference as a whole has Negroes among its members, and we 
must reiterate in every city where we meet our stand for equal- 
ity of Negro workers with us and the absolute equality of treat- 
ment of those in distress. 

In this North American continent we have the elements of a 
world-population. We should be conscious of the needs of the 
world. We should widen our horizon, but in widening our hori- 
zon for social responsibility, we must not forget that it is our 
activities tomorrow which move us toward the solution of these 
problems. We must not forget that in our community everyday 
incidents are happening involving issues of discrimination and 
denial of the rights of free speech. 

Attacks are made on the Soviet Union and on radicalism 
which at bottom are stimulated by the forces of attack against 
the trade unions in their day-to-day struggles. Closely related 
are the arrests of the unemployed who protest against low relief 
standards; and there are significant incidents of summary dis- 
missal of social workers who would join with the unemployed in 
their protests. Surely there is plenty to do in all our communi- 
ties for social workers who wish to share significantly in the 
major social issues of our time. 

What we need is a clear realization of the significance of the 
forces which are lowering the standards of living and under- 
mining civil liberties and social justice. The same forces resist 
the giving of adequate relief or seek to control its administra- 
tion. Within the limits of day-to-day responsibilities to indi- 
viduals and groups, social workers can rally; their own’ com- 
munities to protect their own standards for relief,fand to work 
for a comprehensive social-insurance program; and this effort to 
meet the needs of the unemployed will in itself also rally the 
forces against far-reaching reaction toward ever lower living 
standards. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Paul H. Douglas, Professor of Economics, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 


YEAR ago I tried to outline what I thought were the 

A essentials of social justice for the life of our troubled 

times. I have taken upon myself the task of reviewing 

the ground which has been gained and lost in this field during 

the past year and of attempting to forecast our future hopes 
and dangers. 

The aspirations of the great masses of men and women today 
may perhaps be summarized by the four slogans of peace, plen- 
ty, security, and freedom. Certainly these are worthy aims, 
and, if they are also permeated with the co-operative spirit and 
with true culture, they can furnish us with virtually all the ele- 
ments of the good life. They are as real and vital needs to this 
generation as were the watchwords of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity which inspired the ardent spirits of the closing years 
of the eighteenth century. What progress have we then made 
toward these generous ideals in the year which has passed? 


I. PEACE 


So far as peace is concerned, the prospects for it have steadily 
dimmed. On the continent of Europe the rearming of Germany, 
combined with the glorification of war and the fierce desire for 
revenge which characterizes Nazi policy, almost surely presages 
another great European war. This war, conceivably, may not 
break out for a decade, but it seems almost certainly doomed to 
come. What the precise line-up of the nations will be at that 
time is uncertain. 

It is, I believe, the path of wisdom for the United States so to 
revise its principles of neutrality that it may not become in- 
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volved either directly or indirectly in a European war. To this 
end, we should not float loans for belligerent countries, nor sell 
munitions to them, and, in addition, we should limit passenger 
3 traffic to them. In this way we might keep free from a western 
European war and not lend aid to an eastern European one. 
Trouble will undoubtedly arise in connection with ordinary sup- 
plies which are not directly war material but which, in view of 
the modern armed nation, and since they release energy for 
> military purposes, are indirectly war provender. Here we may 
l follow either the policy of a complete embargo such as Jefferson 
4 ! put into effect during the Napoleonic wars, or we may limit our 
4 exports in those lines to a quota which would be equal to our 
past five years’ average. This would still leave some danger of 
war, of course, but it would lessen it. In short, if Europe and 
y : Asia wish to go mad, there is no necessity for us to follow their 
- ; example, and we may properly treat the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans as the moats with which good fortune endowed us and 
1 which we might have the wits to use. 
- Just as the last European war left us with a changed world 
and bequeathed to us the rival forces of communism and fas- 
cism, so will the next world-war, if it comes, leave us with a very 
different world. If the fascist nations are defeated, we may ex- 
pect great internal revolts within them and the replacement of 
their present dictatorships by social systems very similar to 
communism, although naturally not identical with the system 
now in effect in Russia. If Russia is defeated, then fascism will 
be triumphant over Europe and Asia for a long period to come. 
In any event, those of us who believe in the democratic way 
of life, and I am one, need to learn from our failures. We have 
been guilty of a cheap optimistic faith in the past that our prin- 
ciples would painlessly prevail through the inevitable march of 
circumstances. We failed to obtain a just peace at Versailles 
and we were not able to modify the bad one in the fifteen years 
which followed. We, therefore, helped to create Hitler and 
) German fascism. We have been unable to effect any thorough- 
going domestic reform within the nations. Communism has 
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arisen in consequence. All this may not have been our fault, but 
instead may simply be the consequences of the fact that there 
are too few who are energized liberals. But unless democratic 
progressivism can recover its dynamic, unless it can fearlessly 
seek more basic solutions and struggle more vigorously for their 
advancement than it has, then we are likely to be ground like 
pepper-corns between the mortar and pestle of impending and 
catastrophic change. 


II, PLENTY 


So far as the United States is concerned, we have a poten- 
tiality of plenty. The cautious study of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, entitled America’s Capacity To Produce, estimates that even 
in 1929 we could have raised our output of that year by about 
20 per cent, through a better distribution of our labor supply 
among our factories and farms, etc., and capital goods.* This, in 
terms of the price level for that year, would have meant a total 
national income of about $100,000,000,000, or roughly speaking 
an average of $800 per person. The more daring estimates of 
Mr. Harold Loeb fix the size of the national income which could 
have been then realized with the use of the most efficient meth- 
ods and instruments at about $133,000,000,000, or an increase 
of something over 50 per cent above what was actually 
produced.? 

Whichever of these estimates may be more nearly the truth, 
it seems undeniable that an appreciable increase in total money 
income in the United States could have been obtained even in 
the so-called boom year of prosperity. If we add to this the in- 
crease in real income which would have come from a reduction 
in social waste through the reduction of purely competitive ad- 
vertising, duplicate oil drilling, purely speculative activity, and 
undue distributive costs, we could have increased still farther 
the flow of goods and services which would have been available 
for the American people. 

Not only could the material life of our people have been im- 


* America’s Capacity To Produce, p. 421. ? Harold Loeb, The Chart of Plenty. 
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proved by increasing production, it could also have been greatly 
raised by a more equitable distribution of the product. May I 
here call your attention to another very remarkable recent 
study by the Brookings Institution, entitled America’s Capacity 
To Consume, which estimates the probable distribution of the 
national income in 1929 among the some 27,000,000 families of 
the United States. This shows that there were 6,000,000 fami- 
lies, or approximately 21 per cent of the total, whose family in- 
comes were less than $1,000 a year, and that their total income 
amounted to $2,900,000,000.4 There were 6,000,000 more fami- 
lies whose family incomes in that year were between $1,000 and 
$1,500 who received in all $7,200,000,000. We had, therefore, 
close to 42 per cent of our families (and, since the families in this 
group were larger than the average, more than this ratio of our 
population) who were living on what was probably either a pov- 
erty or a minimum of subsistence basis.‘ 

At the other extreme in 1929 stood the 24,000 families, or 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of those in the country, who received 
over $100,000 a year per family. The total income received by 
this group amounted to $8,700,000,000. These 24,000 families 
at the top, therefore, received 3 times as much total income as 
the 6,000,000 families at the bottom, or on the average about 
750 times as much per family. Indeed, the 4,000 sun-crowned 
families of our economic Mount Olympus, who each received 
over $500,000 of income in 1929, actually received 13 times as 
much total income as the 6,000,000 submerged families at the 
bottom of the social pyramid. That meant that one of these 
families received on the average 2,600 times as much income as 
a typical family from the bottom 6,000,000. 


3If we eliminate the negative incomes the total would be approximately 
$3,500,000,000! 
4Leven, Moulton, and Warburton, America’s Capacity To Consume, pp. 54-55. 


5 Modified, however, by two facts: (1) that some of the families in the $1,000-$1,500 
class were appreciably smaller than the so-called “standard” family of five, and hence 
may have been above the minimum of subsistence level; and (2) that a considerable per- 
centage of these families lived in the open country where the requirements for a cash 
income were less. However, even when these factors are taken into account, the general 
picture is extraordinarily depressing to those with truly democratic desires. 
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We need, therefore, both increased production and a more 
equitable distribution of what we produce. Both are necessary. 
At present we are falling even more sharply below the 1929 level 
of production than in that year we fell below what, with proper 
organization, we could have accomplished. For in 1934 our na- 
tional income was probably not much above $48,000,000,000. 
If by the expenditure of five or ten billions in the field of public 
works, we can so prime the pump of recovery that we will get 
out of the depression a year or two earlier than we would other- 
wise, it will be about the most productive expenditure of public 
funds which this government has ever made. And yet so 
strangely constituted is mankind that many who would gladly 
approve of the government spending twenty or thirty billions in 
a war are horror-stricken that it should spend much smaller 
sums for constructive works which will permanently aid society. 

May I add in this connection that, while I am an admirer of 
the President and in general terms a supporter of his adminis- 
tration, I believe that the restrictive policies which were em- 
bodied in A.A.A. and the late N.R.A. will be most certainly un- 
fortunate if they crystallize in the form of permanent policy. 
Thus, the administration found the American farmers in a des- 
perate situation because they were selling their goods in a com- 
petitive market and at the same time were forced to buy many 
of their goods in a monopolized market. The result was that the 
prices of agricultural products fell by very much more than 
those of urban goods, and with this the exchange value of farm 
products rapidly decreased. Difficulty was also caused by the 
high tariffs of European nations, which made it progressively 
more difficult for us to export wheat, lard, etc., to them. These 
high tariffs were partially caused by nationalism and the desire 
to be self-sufficient in the event of war, and were in part a re- 
taliation against our own high-tariff policy. The method of 
farm relief adopted by the administration was to reduce agri- 
cultural output in order to send up total farm incomes. Since 
the demand for farm products is relatively inelastic, a decrease 
of Io per cent in quantity is generally accompanied by an in- 
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crease of more than Io per cent in price per unit, so that fora 
smaller total output, the farmers as a whole tend to receive a 
larger gross revenue. The crop-restriction policies of the A.A.A. 
have, therefore, sought and largely succeeded in improving the 
position of the farmers by reducing the quantity of wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, etc., produced. In other words, the government, 
in order to protect the farmers from the restrictionist policies of 
monopolized urban industries which held back production in 
order to raise price, went to work to have agriculture adopt a 
similar policy in retaliation or in self-defense. Would it not have 
been better, however, to have altered the restrictionist policies 
of urban industries by lowering their prices and stimulating de- 
mand and production instead of extending these restrictionist 
policies to agriculture as well? 

Indeed, through the trade-practice features of the N.R.A. 
these monopolistic policies of pegging output and raising prices 
above their competitive level have been made even more uni- 
versal in the field of urban industry itself. The development of 
trade associations under this act has in itself permitted and 
facilitated price fixing and output restrictions. The use of open- 
price systems and the prohibition of sales below certain defini- 
tions of cost operate in the direction of forcing and keeping 
prices up and in policing industries against those who would ex- 
pand output and lower price. The limitations on the number of 
hours which factories shall operate and on the installation of 
machinery still further limit production. 

Now all these measures, whether agricultural or industrial, 
err in restricting output in a country which is characterized by 
great need. We need not less milk and fewer cows, but appar- 
ently about 70 per cent more if we are to consume the minimum 
amounts of milk which dietitians declare to be necessary. With 
a domestic personal consumption of cotton which amounts on 
the average to only about 12 pounds a year, it is clear that this 
is not enough to provide for the suits, dresses, shirts, under- 
clothes, stockings, handkerchiefs, sheets, tablecloths, napkins, 
and curtains which are needed. Similarly, more pork and fats 
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could be consumed with profit by our poor, and there is an even 
greater need for more fruit, fresh vegetables, etc. It is obvious 
that the average American family needs far better housing, and 
could use more furniture. To peg output in the face of such hu- 
man needs does not, therefore, seem to be a wise permanent 
policy. There is no way to increase the total national income by 
decreasing each and every portion of it. To raise prices by re- 
ducing output is certainly not wise policy for an economy as a 
whole and is, indeed, to put the cart before the horse. 

The pegging of production, moreover, pegs employment as 
well. Already large numbers of share-croppers, farm tenants, 
and agricultural laborers have been forced off the soil by the 
crop- and acreage-reduction policies of A.A.A. These cannot 
find employment in urban industry because it, too, has put ceil- 
ings to its output which make it more difficult to absorb its own 
unemployed. 

While certain of these features of N.R.A. and A.A.A. may be 
defended as temporary measures, it is most certainly to be 
hoped that they will not harden into permanent practices. For 
if they do, they are likely to leave us with a large permanent 
group of unemployed and with an appreciable restriction of 
production below its maximum level. It would, instead, seem 
more appropriate if the purchasing power of the unemployed 
and needy were so built up as to permit them to purchase more 
and thus themselves expand output and be put back to work. 
This can be done in part by a continuing program of public 
works, of which I heartily approve, by more liberal relief pay- 
ments, and by a vigorous campaign against monopolistic prac- 
tices—which will lower industrial prices and thus expand de- 
mand and output. To put many of the unemployed to work 
producing for each other would seem, also, to be simply common 
sense. 

In addition to an increased output, we need, as I have indi- 
cated, a more equitable distribution of the national income 
which we do produce. Such extraordinary disparities as I have 
shown cannot be justified on the grounds either of ethics or a 
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smooth working of our economic machine. The high profits and 
big incomes led to a great expansion of investment and the pil- 
ing-up of factories, machinery, moving-picture palaces, and 
other instruments to turn out mass-production goods and 
services. But the purchasing power available in the pockets of 
the consumers of these mass-production goods was insufficient 
to enable this greatly increased output to be consumed at the 
same price level. In order to dispose of the goods prices had to 
be slashed, and this in turn helped to sweep away the margin of 
profits upon which the capitalistic system depends. This in turn 
helped to precipitate the cumulative breakdown of this de- 
pression. 

The case would seem to be strong for a higher rate of taxation 
on incomes over $50,000 or $100,000 a year, and the use of these 
sums to further such essential services as education, health, 
recreation, and the meeting of a portion of the costs of social 
security. Such a proposal cannot be dismissed as unbalanced 
radicalism; on the contrary, it is essentially sane and wise 
statesmanship of a type badly needed if our American ideals of 
democracy are to prevail. 


III. SECURITY 


The life of the average American worker today is extraor- 
dinarily insecure. It probably cannot be made perfectly se- 
cure, nor would it be desirable if it were. But we certainly need 
greatly to reduce the sources of insecurity and to protect the 
workers from the roller-coaster fluctuations of fortune which 
have too often been theirs. The best way of doing this is, of 
course, to stabilize industry itself. A decade ago, when the chief 
enemy was thought to be seasonal unemployment, it was be- 
lieved that individual firms by budgeting production and by de- 
veloping “fillers” could stabilize employment. The Wisconsin 
system of plant reserves as a protection against unemployment 
is an unhappy vestigial remain of this idea. It is now seen that 
the problem of stability is far more difficult than this, and pri- 
marily involves the great cyclical oscillations. 
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To control depressions, we shall need to my mind both a man- 
aged monetary system and a managed credit system, and it 
would be still better if the distinction between these two forms 
of purchasing power were, as some of us have suggested,® re- 
moved and the two made one. In addition, we shall need as I 
have said a big public works program concentrated on housing 
which can be thrown into the breach as a depression begins to 
gather ground. To provide for all this, the governmental budg- 
etary policy needs to be flexible, with expenditures exceeding 
receipts in years of business decline and with the resulting defi- 
cits largely retired by the surpluses of receipts over expenditures 
in the years of prosperity. There will also be needed a flexible 
system of individual prices and a greater flexibility in the wage 
structure. I am not certain whether any governmental board of 
experts would be wise enough in their use of these measures to 
stabilize capitalism, but it seems quite certain, judging from 
past experience, that private profit-seekers and bankers are not 
wise enough or able enough to do it. If it is a choice between 
two evils, therefore, it is probable that public control will be less 
dangerous than the lack of control which now exists. 

Social insurance is also a means of helping to fill the great 
gaps in working-class incomes which indigent old age, unem- 
ployment, and sickness bring. The present security bill of the 
national administration is designed to help with the first two of 
these risks. Through federal grants-in-aid the states are en- 
couraged and assisted to provide self-respecting old-age pen- 
sions for those over sixty-five years of age. A federal annuity 
system is also set up which is to be financed by compulsory con- 
tributions from workers and employers and which will in the 
future provide monthly annuities to the individual workers 
upon their reaching the age of sixty-five. These annuities will 
range between $10 and $85 per month. Through an ingenious 
tax-offset method the states are to be aided in establishing 
unemployment-insurance laws. 


®See Simons, 4 Positive Program of Laissez Faire; Irving Fisher, zoo Per Cent 
Money; Douglas, Controlling Depressions, pp. 143-210. 
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The proposed security system is, of course, not perfect, and 
will need to be amended later. Sharp disparities are likely to 
develop under it between the unemployment benefits paid in the 
various states because of the great differences in the average in- 
tensity of unemployment in various states. Unjustifiable dif- 
ferences will also exist and develop in the field of old-age pen- 
sions. Perhaps the worst fault in the bill is that all of the funds 
are to be derived from contributions by workers and employers 
while governmental contributions, except in the case of old-age 
pensions, are ruled out. In view of the great concentration of 
income which we have shown, it would seem only proper that a 
portion of the exceptionally large incomes should be taken to 
help finance the unemployment benefits and to meet, in the case 
of those in the upper age groups, the excess of minimum old-age 
annuities over contributions. I am not asking that all of the 
costs of unemployment benefits and old-age annuities should be 
provided from these sources. I am merely saying that this isone 
of the best ways of lessening the gross inequality of incomes 
which nearly all Americans admit to be an evil. 

And yet, despite its weaknesses, the security bill can be ac- 
cepted as a first step, provided that we seek to improve upon it 
in the future, and provided we also realize that unemployment 
insurance as such can only give protection for a limited period 
of time and hence can only constitute the front-line trench in 
the war against destitution. Behind the trench of insurance 
there needs to be another system both to care for the unem- 
ployed who are ineligible and for those who have exhausted 
their claim to benefits and are in need. This should be a com- 
bined system of public relief and of public works, largely fi- 
nanced by the federal government and from which the stigma of 
pauperization which our present public relief laws bear should 
be removed. There is great need indeed, for social workers 
every where to lead the way in revising our present antiquated 
and humiliating state and local systems of public relief, based as 
they are upon the Elizabethan model, in favor of systems which 
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will provide more national support and which will be more self- 
respecting. 

After unemployment and old age, sickness is the next great 
risk to be guarded against. Some form of pooled protection 
against the costs of sickness needs to be applied which will more 
nearly equalize the costs of medical care and prevent them from 
falling with crushing weight upon the few. The wealth of ex- 
periments in this field is paving the way toward mandatory ac- 
tion. Judging from the recent indorsement of this principle by 
the California Medical Association, it seems probable that this 
proposal will meet with greater favor upon the part of the rank 
and file of the medical profession than it has in the past. It will, 
indeed, be to their economic advantage if it is properly man- 
aged, since it will sweep into the scope of treatment large num- 
bers of people who are now deterred from seeking medical care 
by the expense. 

If the economic and political system hangs together, there- 
fore, we may expect an increasing measure of security in the fu- 
ture. The struggle is not yet over, however, nor are the reac- 
tionaries extinct. On the contrary, these great reforms will not 
come painlessly or without effort. There is work in abundance 
for those who have the common good at heart. Thanks to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, however, the general idea of social security is far 
more thoroughly accepted and somewhat better understood, 
and the past year has been one of great progress. Let us hope 
that the Supreme Court has beneath the surface made a similar 
advance, and that it will not prevent fed al leadership in this 
matter. If it does bar the way, we shall need a constitutional 
amendment to permit the government to take care of the peo- 
ple. This amendment, to be sure, should be carefully framed 
and should primarily permit federal legislation in matters of 
wages, hours and social insurances. If such projects as that of 
the Tennessee Valley are declared unconstitutional, then au- 
thorization for them should be granted by the amendment. Ex- 
cept in the case of wasting natural resource industries such as 
timber, oil, and coal, it should not give power to limit produc- 
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tion, fix prices, or approve trade practices which encouraged 
monopoly or which make competiton more imperfect. 


IV. FREEDOM 


May I now turn to the fourth of the great social needs of our 
time—freedom. As Madame Roland remarked, many crimes 
have been committed in the name of this and its cognate term of 
liberty. It has been interpreted by many of the prosperous 
members of the community, and sometimes by the courts, as 
meaning the freedom of the poor to work for excessively long 
hours and for wages less than enough to support them. The 
brave patriots who founded the United States of America had 
no such intention. They cherished freedom both as a means and 
as an end. They wanted a society in which men could speak 
their minds and be free personalities, and they realized that 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of assem- 
blage were necessary if democratic government were to func- 
tion. To preserve this freedom they wrote its guaranties into the 
Constitution itself, from whence it has been copied by most of 
the constitutions of the separate states. 

Now such freedom has, of course, always been limited by the 
economic balance of power. Where most men are self-employed 
and where there are not great disparities in wealth and income, 
the men can and do tend to express themselves freely. Where, 
however, most persons are employees and where the reins of 
economic power are concentrated, men are much more afraid to 
do so lest they lose their jobs. As one who in a minor way has 
participated in the economic and political life of a great city, I 
have come to know how few members of our salaried workers 
and our professional and business men are really free men and 
how difficult it is for them to stand up against the terrific 
economic pressure to which they are subjected. The result is all 
too often that our so-called democracy is not a democracy at all 
but merely registers the will of the economically powerful. And 
yet, despite its failures and its inadequacies, it is the noblest 
political ideal which has as yet been conceived. 
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For democracy aims to put the destinies of a people into their 
own hands. They are to be given complete freedom to acquaint 
themselves with the facts of a situation, the opportunity of lis- 
tening to all points of view, and then they are to make up their 
own minds. The minority is to accept the decision of the major- 
ity, but it is still permitted to express its point of view and to 
carry on its propaganda in the hope that it may be able ulti- 
mately to convince the public and become itself a majority. 

This faith in democracy is now threatened by the forces of 
both the extreme left and the extreme right. The communists of 
the left are, however, few in number and at the moment exceed- 
ingly weak. The real danger to democracy is from the Fascist 
forces of the right. In various parts of the United States peace- 
ful public meetings are prohibited or broken up. A drive is be- 
ing made by reactionary business interests against liberal and 
progressive teaching in many of our leading colleges and univer- 
sities. Teachers are being singled out to swear oaths of alle- 
giance. The organization of the share-croppers in many parts of 
the south and of labor in many other sections of the country is 
being met with force and violence. Most of these violations of 
our Constitution and these attacks upon our fundamental liber- 
ties are either being fostered by or have the approval of certain 
sections of our wealthy classes. This approval and participation 
is, of course, not universal, but is rather large. Thus, General 
Smedley Butler stated before the Congressional Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate Nazi and other propaganda that he had 
been twice approached by representatives of wealthy groups to 
lead a Fascist army. The Congressional Committee in its report 
declared:’ ““There is no question but that these attempts were 
discussed, were planned and might have been placed in execu- 
tion when and if the financial backers deemed it expedient.” It 
should, of course, be also said in simple justice that there are 
many members of the wealthy groups who are genuine liberals, 


7 House of Representatives, Report No. 153 (74th Cong., 1st sess.; Union Calendar 
No. 44), p. 10. 
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of whom one can mention among others the Rosenwald and La- 
mont families. Such movements are of the very essence of 
fascism, and with them is frequently joined anti-Semitism. 
These Fascist moves are commonly disguised as attacks upon 
so-called “reds” and “communists,” but they are aimed 
at stifling liberal, progressive, and democratic thought and 
action. 

Should the depression continue for two years or more, I am 
afraid that all signs will point to an increase in this type of 
American Fascism. If widespread unemployment continues and 
the weekly wages of unskilled labor remain low, then popular 
discontent is likely to rise higher and higher. If the experience 
of Italy and Germany is any guide, then the majority of the 
wealthy may take fright lest some radical impairment of their 
power occur. They are then likely to finance any political move- 
ment which will promise to retain for them their privileges. 
Thus, the big industrialists of Italy supported Mussolini and the 
Fascists from September 1920 on. And thus a major portion of 
the manufacturers and monied interests of Germany supported 
Hitler. In return, both Mussolini and Hitler smashed the trade 
unions, the co-operatives, the socialists, the liberals, and the 
true democrats. As Raymond Swing puts it, Fascism generally 
comes when the wealthy decide to throw political democracy 
overboard in order to retain economic inequality. 

For those of us who believe in the democratic way of life and 
who are as much opposed to the Fascist right as to the extreme 
left, such dangers as these are frightening. If Fascism comes in 
our country, trade unions and co-operatives will be broken up. 
Universities will be muzzled. So will the press. Only those who 
mouth the shibboleths of the mob will be allowed to speak. 
Concentration camps will be established into which all promi- 
nent dissenters will be placed. Tolerance and true culture will 
go by the boards. In order to divert popular attention from 
economic abuses a fierce nationalism will be fostered and inter- 
nally anti-Semitism will be fanned. Negroes and Catholics will 
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be suspect. The Ku Klux Klan will ride again spiritually. 
Moreover, the policy of suppression will crush the progressive 
center. It will be impossible for progressives and true demo- 
crats to appeal to hard-pressed and desperate men that they 
follow constitutional and peaceful means. For it is pretty hard 
to get a following for peaceful action among Anglo-Saxons when 
their oppressors use rifles and force. The result of Fascism is, 
therefore, almost inevitably that it cannot be voted out of 
office, for democratic voting will either be forbidden or con- 
trolled by force. It can only be overcome by force and by revo- 
lution. If an unsuccessful war or a prolonged business depres- 
sion occurs, another revolution is likely to develop in which the 
Fascist group will be overthrown and the communists will come 
into power. 

I am not an alarmist, but I see great difficulties and trials be- 
fore us in the future. Fascism is not inevitable, but if the de- 
pression continues, it will become increasingly probable unless 
those of us who believe in democracy struggle with determined 
ardor to make it prevail. Unless the truly democratic forces of 
the country can unite we are likely to be forced back into the 
political and cultural dark ages with a truly catastrophic result. 

I take it that nearly all of us who are here are instinctive be- 
lievers in the democratic tradition. If our ideals are to prevail 
or we are to survive it is necessary that we act. What, then, 
shall we do? 

First, our struggle against Fascism will be enormously 
strengthened with every improvement in business, and as un- 
employment is reduced. The depression unstrings the nerves of 
men and makes them susceptible to fear and to violent action. 
In such an atmosphere Fascism flourishes. If we could begin to 
get men back to work and production increasing, then the re- 
turning tide of confidence would undermine the Fascist strength. 
We need, therefore, to strengthen the forces for recovery in the 
direction of a public works program and a monetary and credit 
policy which will expand production and yet prevent an undue 
rise in prices. 
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Second, we need to address ourselves with even greater ardor 
to correcting and removing the abuses which weaken and dis- 
grace our civilization. By taxation we can reduce the glaring 
inequalities in the distribution of income and provide much- 
needed social services. By a more adequate relief program we 
can prevent the slow disintegration of millions of our families. 
By an adequate program of social insurance we can care for a 
portion of the losses caused by indigent old age, unemployment, 
and ill health. By a vigorous campaign for minimum wages we 
can put a bottom underneath the unskilled at least. We can 
house the people of the United States decently. If we do none of 
these things, or but a few of them, discontent will naturally mul- 
tiply, Fascism will develop as a counter-movement, and our 
civilization may split apart. Those who seek to remove these 
great abuses in our social system are the real preservers of this 
nation. Those who resist them are its destroyers. 

Third, we can strengthen all groups which in a democratic but 
determined way are struggling to preserve the rights of the 
weak and to improve their position. The great trade-union 
movement is in the main such a force. So are the consumers co- 
operatives and credit unions. Social workers have, indeed, a 
great opportunity to help a genuine consumers’ movement get 
more fully under way, and from personal experience I can say 
that it is about the most rewarding line of effort in which one 
can engage. It is at once idealistic and intensely practical. More 
nearly than any other institution, it reconciles the conflicting 
claims of egoism and altruism. Such nuclei as these spread the 
leaven of the democratic spirit at the same time that they help 
to shift industry toward the co-operative rather than the fiercely 
competitive spirit. 

Fourth, we can struggle to keep the channels of discussion 
open and to preserve for minority groups the right to meet, to 
discuss, and to petition. 

Fifth, we can help to create a new political alignment in 
which the farmers, the manual workers, and the professional 
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and service workers are united to make this country of ours a 
place where the common man has a better chance. How incon- 
sistent it is that men such as Mayor LaGuardia and John G. 
Winant should be in one party and Senators Bone, Costigan, 
and Black in another, with Robert LaFollette in still a third and 
Norman Thomas in a fourth. We need a consolidation of the 
liberal and progressive forces into one group backed by labor, 
farmers, and co-operatives. Through political power such as 
this we may be able to obtain for the masses of the people a 
nearer approach to justice. 


TOWARD WORLD PEACE—ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND PROSPECTS 


Senator, the Honorable Raoul Dandurand, P.C. President 
Université de Montreal, and President Sixth Assembly 
of the League of Nations, 1925 Montreal, Quebec 


sk: is a vast subject, which engrosses the mind of all 


thinking men and women. Yet, momentous as is the 

problem which has been submitted to my analysis, it 
can presently be narrowed down to two terms opposing each 
other, as would disease and cure—they are Germany and the 
United States of America. My mind goes fatally from one to 
the other, as you will readily understand. 

I have the feeling that I will be treading on delicate ground, 
but my theme is not of my choosing. I make bold to approach 
it with utter frankness, as I would at a family reunion. Are we 
not all North American brethren, sharing alike the fortunes of 
this continent? I have the instinctive feeling that our first 
thought goes to the maintenance of that common family and 
to the salvation of its intellectual and artistic inheritance, 
though we should all recognize our duty to humanity as a whole. 

We, in North America, feel so secure in the enjoyment of 
peace that, when a threatening cloud looms before us, we 
naturally think of Europe, our mother-land, our treasure-house, 
our mental purveyor, the beacon which irradiates the whole of 
our firmament. 

If we then analyze our feelings, it is not primarily a sense of 
fear for ourselves that affects us; it is a more disinterested 
sentiment. We have lived through the last cataclysm, and we 
shudder at the idea that it can again befall the European conti- 
nent. This state of mind, which is common to all of us, strength- 
ens my conviction that Europe is uppermost in our appre- 
hensions. It rests with us to examine the state of Europe and to 
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find out the cause of its worries. We are disturbed on her ac- 
count for the obvious reason that there is in its midst a disturb- 
ing element of the first magnitude. 

It is the very same element which in August, 1914, plunged 
Europe into a sanguinary vortex. In order to diagnose the dis- 
ease with which Europe is afflicted, one must study the virus 
which burst forth in the summer of 1914, and which is today 
tenfold more active and deadly. The seat of that disease is at 
the Wilhelmstrasse, in Berlin. The virus in Germany’s veins 
was in Ig14 its inordinate ambition for a larger place under the 
sun. 

One cannot pass judgment on the present-day Germany 
without studying the Germany of 1914. As a military power, 
that country absolutely dominated Europe. In the economic 
field, all the markets of the world recognized her supremacy. 
No power threatened her; she seemed to live in peace and 
happiness. Yet her leaders were not satisfied—she decided to 
build a navy. Her future was on the seas, said the Kaiser. Her 
undoubted object was to secure a colonial empire. When she 
was about to declare war on Russia and on France, she did not 
hide the fact that she wanted the French colonies. She said so 
in express terms to Great Britain, when begging for the neutral- 
ity of that country. She stated that she would not claim terri- 
tory in Europe, from France but would not bind herself to re- 
spect French colonial possessions. 

This is the Germany of 1914, at the height of its power, un- 
leashing the dogs of war in order to establish its hegemony over 
the world and to create a colonial empire. 

The day of reckoning came. The war was lost. 

The world has not yet recovered from this calamitous war. 
While we are all wondering if we will ever regain our footing, 
another similar commotion spreads today over Europe. 

Germany is coming back. She was in dire financial distress, 
but with her population of sixty-five million people and her 
highly developed industries, she was still potentially the 
strongest nation in Europe. She had nothing to fear from her 
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neighbors, and could devote all her efforts toward her economic 
recovery. 

In reality, during the last fifteen years, it is her neighbors 
that have been afraid of Germany. Well might they be, because 
Germany, all of a sudden, boasts of an army of five hundred 
thousand men, claims equality with Great Britain in the air, and 
announces that she will rebuild her navy. Instead of devoting 
all her energies to the development of the arts of peace, for the 
benefit of her population, the German government has pre- 
ferred preparing anew for war. 

When Ramsay MacDonald went to Geneva in 1924, and 
asked all the members of the League of Nations to accept the 
principle of compulsory arbitration, and then to agree to dis- 
arm, the representative of Greece, Mr. Politis, answered the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain thus: “Suppose that a country 
is mostly rural and that by its side stands a nation four times 
larger in population, and highly industralized; we all sign your 
pact, and all nations disarm; if the powerful nation disregards 
its signature and throws over its neighbor’s border, overnight, 
one hundred thousand men; what will you do for the victim, 
Mr. MacDonald?” At the dramatic moment, Belgium appeared 
before every mind, and when Mr. MacDonald left the meeting, 
he told me that his formula could not work if security was not 
included in it. 

And the trilogy was born: compulsory arbitration, security, 
and disarmament. 

In October, 1933, when Sir John Simon, with the concurrence 
of France, Italy, and the United States, was about to submit to 
the Disarmament Conference his draft disarmament conven- 
tion, which provided for a gradual disarmament, tending to an 
equality of rights, and for a permanent supervisory commis- 
sion, Germany withdrew from the Conference and from the 
League of Nations, ostensibly because the delay in execution 
was deemed to be too long, but in reality because she did not 
want any supervision which would disclose that she had been 
surreptitiously rearming for a long time, in violation of the 
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Treaty—and, moreover and primarily, she would not consent to 
any control, because manifestly she does not want peace. 

The situation is a far more dangerous one than that preceding 
the World War, because every German thinks that he has a 
grievance. He has been told that his misfortune and the down- 
fall of the Empire are due to a felonious coalition of the foreign 
powers. He has suffered in his patriotic pride, and he longs to 
recover his prestige and his possessions. He has been profoundly 
stirred by Hitler’s impassioned eloquence, and will follow him 
blindly. Hitler will lead his people into the promised land, after 
he has cleansed his race—the superior Aryan race—from all 
impurities. He affirms Germany’s right to a larger territory in 
Europe, commensurate with her population. 

The question of Politis to Ramsay MacDonald still rings in 
our ears: What will the world do to furnish security and peace 
to the neighbours of Germany, to Europe and to the world at 
large? 

As in 1914, Germany’s word and signature cannot be trusted. 
In April, 1934, the Reich officially denied any increase in its 
armaments. It protested against the idea that its aviation 
budget could be viewed as an armament expenditure, and it 
expressed stupefaction that it might create uneasiness. On the 
twenty-ninth of December last, the Air Minister denied that the 
Reich possessed anything but experimental or test planes; and 
yet, three months later, Herr Hitler and his Defense Minister 
Goebbels boasted that the Reich was on a parity with Great 
Britain in aviation. The world has to face that situation. 

Where is the remedy to be found? If we are all in favor of 
peace can we really believe that we will reach that goal sepa- 
rately by our individual efforts? Verily, it can be sought by an 
other means than by co-operation? 

If that is the plain truth, why should we hesitate to turn to 
the League of Nations? One cannot speak of the League of Na- 
tions without thinking of its origin and of its history. It has had 
a checkered career. It was created with the hope that it would 
be a dominating factor for peace. We would not now be looking 
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for means of establishing peace if it had not been weakened at 
the outset by the abstention or withdrawal of the United 
States. For that reason alone, the League of Nations is still in 
its experimental stage; but if in the course of time it emerges 
triumphant, Woodrow Wilson will stand on a unique pedestal 
as the greatest benefactor of humanity. President Wilson had 
the whole of the United States at his back when he declared that 
his country was entering the mighty struggle to abolish war. 

When the Germans signed the Armistice on the eleventh of 
November, 1918, war seemed to be ended, but peace was not 
yet won. Count Apponyi, the great Hungarian orator and 
statesman, who before the war was a leading pacifist, said that 
war was but a bloody chapter in history, which called fatally 
for another bloody chapter. 

It was to try and put an end to this long chain of human 
holocaust that the most prominent men of the United States 
gathered in Philadelphia, in June, 1915, under the leadership of 
former President Taft. They founded the League to Enforce 
Peace, in order to urge their country to join a league of nations 
which would substitute the principle of arbitration to the bloody 
arbitrament of war. The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, representing a constituency of 350,000 business men, 
firms, and corporations in every state of the Union, held a 
referendum on the League’s proposals, and 96 per cent of the 
vote expressed their approval. Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, also gave his assent to the 
idea of a league of nations. 

Sir Edward Grey wrote, in 1915, a letter to Colonel House, 
in which he said: “It isin my mind, continually, that the awful 
sufferings of this war will, to a great extent, have been in vain, 
unless, at the end of it, nations are set and demand together that 
future generations shall not fall into such a catastrophe again.” 
This is the ideal which inspired President Wilson. He was ac- 
claimed everywhere when he stated, in the United States and 
abroad, that permanent peace could only be assured by peace- 
minded nations standing closely together. He went on repeat- 
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ing: ‘““Together we won the war, together we must win perma- 
nent peace.” This was universally accepted as a truism. 

The Treaty of Versailles was signed, carrying in its womb the 
League of Nations. 

Many a time before the war I had attended the Lake Mohonk 
Peace Conferences, where I had met delegates of the peace 
societies, coming from most of the states of the Union. They 
were all in favor of international co-operation for peace, and yet 
the United States, which had the honor of giving form to that 
lofty aspiration, deserted its child at its birth. It was the more 
deplorable for Europe, as it needed a disinterested arbiter. 

During the last fifteen years it was constantly felt, at Geneva, 
that the cementing influence of the United States was lacking 
for the full co-operation of the first-class powers. Its absence 
often caused Great Britain to return to its insularity, and left 
Europe rudderless. Great Britain hesitated to assume responsi- 
bilities which she would have gladly shouldered jointly with 
the United States. It was noticeable that when Great Britain 
and France would occasionally join hands, a sentiment of 
security permeated the whole of Europe, but it was transitory, 
as it lacked a solid and permanent foundation. The least es- 
trangement allowed Germany to maneuver, so as to free herself 
from her treaty obligations. 

The German problem, all of the time, has remained the 
nightmare. And so Europe has lived in a tremor since it emerged 
from the maelstrom, bleeding and exhausted. But the crucial 
moment had yet to come, which everybody foresaw, when 
Germany would succeed in freeing herself from the bondage of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and would appear on the stage, fully 
armed with its well-trained legions. 

It is evident that peace could only be maintained if the great 
powers co-operated to that end; they alone are in a position to 
restrain the evil-minded, who can only be cowed by superior 
force. Before a menacing Germany, all her neighbors and the 
Allied Powers are now drawing closer together to cope with the 
impending peril. 
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When the Locarno Treaty was submitted to the House of 
Commons, in England, in 1925, under which Great Britain was 
guaranteeing peace on the Rhine, Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
then secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, stated that hence- 
forth Great Britain’s first line of defense was on the Rhine. 
Stanley Baldwin lately reasserted that principle. Great Britain 
is undoubtedly perturbed and in consequence is drawing nearer 
to its former allies on the Continent, for its own protection. 

It may well be that, under the present conditions, Germany 
will for a time limit her action to the diplomatic field, in an 
effort to gain her objectives by skilled maneuvering, while keep- 
ing Europe in a state of panic. Obviously, there is no neighbor 
of Germany that does not fear the nearby explosion. As a result 
most of Europe is strengthening its armaments. Huge sums of 
money, which should go to the re-establishment of normal eco- 
nomic conditions, and to the lessening of the burden of taxation 
which cruelly weighs upon the peoples, are being spent un- 
profitably for defense, and millions of men are kept away from 
remunerative production. 

I wonder what the United States would do, if instead of ten 
million peaceful Canadians, it had by its side sixty-five millions 
of bellicose Germans, who would have an eye on the states of 
Maine, Washington, or Oregon? 

We are told that the fate of Europe is of no concern to us. 
Have we really given a serious thought to this question? 

There is on this planet but one civilization, which by the sum 
total of our efforts we tend to broaden. Is it possible that we, in 
America, would be so vain as to believe that we have reached 
such a high standard as to justify us in looking with equanimity 
upon the passing of Europe? We are all the artisans of the same 
civilization. America and Europe are one family, by blood, by 
common customs, by the same laws and the same ideals. To 
save Europe is to save ourselves. 

Would not another cataclysm leave Europe prostrate and 
utterly ruined, as befell Roman civilization after the invasions 
of the third and fourth centuries? The bombing planes of today 
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or of tomorrow may destroy towns and cities, and wipe out their 
population. Would not that calamity cast over America an 
eclipse, which would leave her groping in search of her inspiring 
soul? 

If idealism had forsaken us and materialism dominated the 
American Continent, I again repeat that just as there is but one 
civilization, likewise, in economics, we are also but one. Have 
not the events of the last twenty years made this affirmation 
incontrovertible? Has not the world at large—the participants 
in the last conflict, as well as the neutrals—been equally shaken 
by the last war? Are we not all suffering from its effects? How 
can the United States hope to recover its equilibrium, without 
peace in Europe? How can normal conditions be restored in the 
present turmoil? How can people work, produce, and buy if 
they have no peace of mind and are in fear of the morrow? 

Is it not Mr. Secretary Cordell Hull who stated lately that 
the United States could not expect to return to normalcy before 
recovering its foreign markets? Peace means an assurance of 
security. 

I am speaking of the present conditions, but there is still a 
worse picture before our eyes, and, awful as it may be to contem- 
plate, we must ask ourselves: How can North America escape 
sharing the fate of Europe if another war convulses it anew? 
What is our collective duty in the premises? There is but one 
infallible remedy. Egoism will not furnish it, not even if those 
two self-repulsive terms are linked: sacred egoism. There is 
only one formula, which an American president had the honor to 
suggest to Europe: international co-operation. 

The presence of the United States at Geneva, in 1920 and 
since, would have insured stabilization. We cannot, if we tried, 
blink that fact. Even at this late hour, the mere presence of the 
United States at Geneva would restore confidence throughout 
the world, because the Republic would bring its overwhelming 
strength to the cause of peace. 

My friend Ramsay MacDonald, who would see others as we 
see him, and who lately was begging Herr Hitler to stop Ger- 
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many’s aircraft construction and to join a collective system of 
equality in that sphere, was simply inviting further deception 
and duplicity. Germany will be peaceful if she cannot be other- 
wise. Hitler’s whole doctrine is based on blood and iron. 

The United States owes it to itself, to its vital interests, and 
to humanity, to throw the weight of its influence in the scale 
where the fate of the world is at stake. The United States 
moved in that direction when it asked all the nations to re- 
nounce war as an instrument of national policy, and to sign the 
Kellogg Pact. Its presence at Geneva would insure respect for 
the signatures that are on that parchment—it would insure re- 
spect for the signature of Germany, which appears thereon. 

We must readily recognize that world-peace needs to be 
vigilantly safeguarded, because conditions that threaten it are 
always in a process of evolution, and it will take a long time for 
mankind to resist its instinctive inclination to assert its rights 
or pretensions by the use of force. 

Peace must be based on justice. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations provides machinery 
for the peaceful settlement by arbitration of all international 
differences. Article 19 allows for an appeal for the modification 
of treaties which have become inapplicable, and for the con- 
sideration of international conditions whose continuation may 
endanger the peace of the world. 

I recognize that the alteration of national boundaries is a 
delicate problem, which can only be approached with circum- 
spection; it may be a long time before neighboring nations come 
to the conclusion that it is to their mutual interest to effect 
changes. Another problem, that of the free migration of 
peoples, has absorbed the attention of many students. It is 
averred that demographic conditions may be the cause of con- 
siderable trouble, because they may develop an irrepressible 
force. The more densely populated countries—Belgium, Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy—found, before the war, an outlet 
for their surplus population in various countries of the world, 
but gradually the doors have been closed to their emigrants. 
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The United States was the first country to apply a quota; its 
example was followed, and when the crisis came the prohibition 
was made practically universal. 

The problems of tomorrow will, to my mind, concern the 
study of the conditions under which Germany will be given a 
mandate over her lost colonies, and at the same time the attain- 
ment of an international understanding touching a migration 
policy. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning a condition which would be 
a most potent factor for world-peace—though it may be but an 
ideal—the gradual abolition of customs barriers, which have the 
effect of maintaining nations in water-tight compartments, 
wherein develops an antagonistic sentiment for the neighbor who 
is outside the sacred precinct. Free trade between European na- 
tions would render frontiers invisible and would allow of the free 
commingling of the peoples. Economic antagonism creates irrita- 
tion, which very often becomes inflamed. It seems to be gen- 
erally conceded that tariffs are the great curse of the present 
time. Such is the unanimous opinion of many international 
conferences that have met since the war, and to which the 
United States adhered. 

Truly, the industrial and commercial conditions in the various 
countries of the world make the solution of this problem diffi- 
cult, but is it beyond the capacity of the present-day statesman 
to move in that direction? Must we resign ourselves never to 
reach that goal, which, it is generally conceded, would lead to 
permanent peace? 

There are those in the United States who desire to justify or 
excuse the abstention of that country from international co- 
operation at Geneva by the argument that Europe takes but a 
secondary place in their preoccupations, that the paramount 
interests of the United States are in the East. I think I have 
made it clear that war and chaos in Europe must react violently 
upon the fortunes of the United States and of ourselves. That 
alone is a sufficient answer to those who want to turn their backs 
on Europe and to look exclusively toward the Orient. It is, 
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moreover, my conviction that if the United States is in need of 
co-operation for the maintenance of peace in the Orient, it is not 
in isolating itself from the rest of the world that it can reach 
that end. 

We often hear the statement that the two great English- 
speaking nations could—if they would—assure universal peace 
by close co-operation. Perhaps this cannot be gainsaid, but my 
mind has never run in that groove. Alliances are often looked 
upon with suspicion. The responsibility must rest with a higher, 
a broader, and a more permanent tribunal, such as the League 
of Nations. All thinking men, all the friends of peace through- 
out the world, have been awaiting, during the last fifteen years, 
the active co-operation of the United States. 

Will this mighty democracy continue to fold its arms and 
refuse or lend its moral strength to the salvation of Europe, and 
of our common civilization? Her place is at Geneva, where she 
can lead the world in the righteous path of peace. 

Would she only say the word? 


OBJECTIVES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
INDIVIDUAL CITIZENSHIP IN A 
CHANGING ORDER 


Gregory Vlastos, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 


VERY profound social transformation in the world’s his- 
K tory has been marked by a corresponding transforma- 
tion in ideals of private and civic virtue. In the sixth 
century B.c. Athens was still a stable, self-sufficient city. The 
Persian wars broke its self-sufficiency, and turned it into a com- 
mercial and military empire. The change made obsolete the old 
ideal of morality: to honor the gods and pay your debts. A 
new conception of intelligent goodness was necessary. It was 
worked out by Socrates and his pupil Pato, in their ideal of the 
just man and the just state. The larger empire of Rome which 
embraced the whole Mediterranean in a world-community of 
peace and order government, brought in the Stoic ideal of the 
wise man and world-citizen. And so on through the centuries. 
The disintegration of the Roman Empire, the rise of feudalism, 
the rise of the new commercial class and its democratic ideas— 
each one of these major changes was attended by radical re- 
adjustments in the prevailing conceptions of the good life. 
Today we stand at the threshold of a new era. The economic 
system which is at the base of our whole civilization is threat- 
ened with collapse, and the security of the whole structure is 
shaken. No one knows just what the future will bring forth. 
But intelligent living demands a careful survey of the immediate 
present, of the various alternatives which are most likely to 
succeed it, and of the new ideals of virtue which each will neces- 
sitate. This is what I propose to do in a brief nd summary 
form—to consider, first, the outstanding features of the world 
in which we are now; to consider, next, the three great social 
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philosophies which mark alternative conceptions of the new 
social order; and to sketch the qualities and responsibilities of 
individual citizenship in the new order as each of these philoso- 
phies conceives it. 


I. OUR WORLD 


Any consideration of our world must begin with the machine. 
We are now in possession of a scientific instrument of increased 
production which no other group of human beings has ever had. 
The average workman today has the equivalent of 240 me- 
chanical slaves,? and can do in a week what he would need four 
years and seven months to do unaided. But there is another 
side to this story, not so often observed: The increasing ef- 
ficiency of mechanical man means the increasing helplessness 
of natural man. The machine does immeasurably extend our 
power over nature; but it also stands between us and nature, 
and renders man’s labor progressively useless except in so far 
as it can be used through the machine. 

Take the American frontiersman of the olden days, or the 
South European peasant as he still existed a few years ago—the 
“child of nature,” as the romantics called him. Whatever he 
gets from nature must come to him through the labor of his 
own hands and brain. But there is nothing to impede him from 
the use of that labor, except perhaps the malevolence of his im- 
mediate neighbors. So long as he has health, a small amount of 
intelligence, and is free from direct human molestation, he can 
always find something to do, and keep himself alive. Not so the 
man in the machine-made, machine-worked city. He may have 
his hands, and brain, and will to work. And still he will be im- 
potent to work, unless he can get access to the machine. Apart 
from that there is nothing for him to do, except hunt in garbage- 
cans, beg, prey upon his fellow-man as criminal and gangster; 
and a woman can still sell her body. At the same time when 
Rousseau was beginning his Social Contract with the words, 
“Man is born free,” and inspiring many notable documents to 


*Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization, p. 325. 
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similar expressions, the Industrial Revolution was changing for 
all time the conditions of that naive liberty that romantics and 
rationalists of the eighteenth century had in mind. 

A mechanized world is an organized world. I do not mean 
merely the obvious organization involved in the running of a 
factory, or of a coal mine, or of an ocean liner. I mean some- 
thing less obvious and more pervasive. Think of a simple trans- 
action of everyday life. I lift the receiver, call a neighboring 
chain store, and order some canned goods. An hour later the 
goods are delivered at my door. The whole transaction may 
have taken a minute and one-half of my time. Yet consider 
what it involved. Here is the telephone receiver, a piece of hard 
rubber. It was produced in a far-distant country, transported, 
sold, installed, with hundreds of human beings involved in the 
concerns which handled the different parts of the process. Then 
there is the electricity which carries my voice. This means an- 
other organization, with workers, managers, shareholders, 
credit agencies, advertising agencies, subsidiaries of various 
sorts. The telephone company itself stands for still another 
organization, with thousands of people in its employ. So is the 
canning corporation; and the chain store. The machine has in- 
volved me into a net of organization, invisible, but inclosing me 
on all sides, relating my every act, word, even thought, with 
that of millions of human beings over the surface of the planet— 
miners in northern Ontario, planters in Brazil, shipowners in 
Liverpool, creditors in New York. It is no more of a question 
whether or not we shall allow organization to invade our private 
lives, than whether or not we shall allow air to enter our lungs. 
The only question is: Just what kind of organization will it be? 
In whom will the control be vested? 

The answer to this question is quite simple, so far as our own 
system is concerned: Control of the machine, and of the vast 
financial and commercial structure attached to it, is vested in 
the owners. The rest have land, which they work with ma- 
chines, for produce which is the raw material for machines; or 
skills, mechanical or professional, which are engaged by those 
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who own or work the machine; or simply raw labor, which they 
sell on the open market to the owner of the machine, when a 
buyer can be found. Owner and worker naturally do not receive 
the same share of the returns of the machine. The difference 
may be suggested by the findings of an investigation of the 
Federal Trade Commission, referred to by Professor Douglas in 
last year’s meeting of this Conference. Some 184,000 repre- 
sentative estates were examined in 22 selected counties in 14 
states. It was found that the upper 1 per cent had $9 per cent, 
and the lower 76 per cent had 5 per cent, of the total property 
bequeathed; so that the average man in the upper I per cent was 
approximately goo times wealthier than the average man in the 
lower 76 per cent.? 

Difference in income seems to make a difference in a number 
of other things. In another paper, also presented at the last 
year’s meeting of this Conference, Howard Whipple Green ex- 
amines over a million cases of the inhabitants of a single city, 
and determines the relation of health to economic areas. He 
finds that infant mortality is over four times as heavy in the 
lowest economic area as it is in the highest. He finds that the 
variation in the tuberculosis death-rate is even greater: over 
six and two-thirds times as heavy.’ A like variation seems to 
obtain for delinquency. Judge J. Seigler, of Newark, New 
Jersey, recently cited figures from court records in Cleveland 
which show that the delinquency for boys is four and one-half 
times greater in the poorer area over what it is in the more 
prosperous area.‘ 

The same economic divisions can be followed through other 
phases of our social structure. They have a topographical mean- 
ing: the slum for the poor, the exclusive suburb for the rich, 
the rooming-house, small apartment, small home in between. 
They have a cultural meaning: fine, expensive art for those who 


2 Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1934, p. 232. 
3 Ibid., p. 370 ff. 


4 As quoted in the Toronto Globe, Monday, June 10, 1935. The figures are rate of 1 to 
183 boys for the poorer, as against 1 to 910 boys in the wealthier area. 
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can afford symphony tickets and opera tickets, art classes, and 
European travel; cheap art for those who can only afford the 
crooner and jazz of the radio, the movies, and the nickel and dime 
publications. They have a political meaning: the rich are the 
important members of the community, their welfare is the wel- 
fare of the nation; the poor are a nuisance—trouble-makers, 
beggars, always asking for more relief, more health services, 
more insurance, always trying to get something for nothing, 
adding to overburdened budgets and national debts. They have 
a legal meaning: the rich can hire the most expert counsel for 
an almost indefinite period; the poor must take what they can 
get—if they have no employment, and are forced on relief, they 
can never be quite sure just what becomes of their civil rights, 
and must not be surprised to find themselves receiving the legal 
status of a pauper.’ Even the church, which exists for the ex- 
press purpose of bringing all men together under the same God, 
does not always transcend class lines. Here, too, there seems to 
be one place for the rich, another for the poor. Even their 
ministers won’t mix. They may be shaken together in a con- 
ference, but, like oil and water, they separate gracefully when 
the shaking stops. 

Class divisions issue inevitably in class conflict. By class con- 
flict I do not mean violence as such. Violence is only a symp- 
tom. The underlying meaning of conflict is basic antagonism 
of interest. This may be arbitrated by “peaceful” means; only 
in cases of unusual intensity does it overflow into violence. 
Such antagonism seems to exist within our economic order be- 
tween the owner and the worker. The owner wants cheap labor 
and high prices; the worker wants high wages and low prices. 
The worker wants powerful and independent labor unions, able 
to bargain for higher wages and better conditions. The em- 
ployer wants labor unorganized, or else assembled into company 
unions which will be more pliable to the master’s will. 

5 A number of decisions in American courts “were based on the general theory that 


the unemployed, even though working on relief projects, were legally wards of the 
state, that is, paupers” (“On the Labor Front,” New Republic, October 31, 1934). 
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Such conflict naturally issues in acts of overt hostility. Not 
all of these are “violent.” The discharge for union activities, 
the industrial blacklist, the system of espionage are not ordi- 
narily considered violence. However, when things go so far, 
they are apt to go farther. Consider, for example, the existence 
of such people as professional strikebreakers. Not long ago a 
picturesque character by the name of Mr. Bergoff made his ap- 
pearance in the press. He calls himself dean of American strike- 
breakers. “Others may break a buttonhole makers’ strike,” 
says Mr. Bergoff, “but when it’s steel or utilities or railroads 
they come to me. I’m dean—been at it for thirty years and 
made millions breaking strikes in this country.” During the 
San Francisco strike Mr. Bergoff sent nearly one thousand 
“guards.” During the textile strike he sent eight hundred 
“guards” south. When Governor Talmadge declared “partial 
martial” law, the services of his guards were dispensed with, 
and they had to be shipped back to New York. “The Governor 
gypped us out of $100,000,” complained Mr. Bergoff to the 
newspapers.® Another side of the picture appears in this news 
item: 

A close check on the casualty-list in the American labor-war has been kept 
by the Labor Research Association. Since the first of the year, it reports, no 
less than 46 workers have been killed... .. National Guardsmen had been 


called out in 19 states and were responsible for g of the strikers’ deaths. Police, 
deputy sheriffs and private guards accounted for the remainder.’ 


II, PROPOSED SOLUTIONS, AND THEIR RESPECTIVE ETHOS 


This is our world. During the last six years it has suffered an 
unusually severe breakdown. I need not try to describe this un- 
fortunate “accident.” The agenda of your conferences during 
the past few years contain information on the subject. All that 
concerns us here is the fact that this breakdown, though only 
one of a number of periodic disturbances of the system, has been 
sufficiently virulent to threaten complete collapse. A drastic ef- 


6 “On the Labor Front,” New Republic, October 3, 1934. 
7 Ibid., October 17, 1934. 
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fort to avert the collapse seemed necessary. It succeeded in its 
immediate objective, but added handsomely to the national 
debt, and also ran into constitutional snags. Today, in the sixth 
year of the depression, and the end of the N.R.A., the question 
is less decided than ever before. What is to be done? 

Answers proceed from three basic presuppositions. Each pre- 
sents a social philosophy, and a social ethos. 

a) Individualism.—Individualism is a philosophy of respect- 
able historic antecedents. In modern times it goes back at least 
to Hobbes and Locke. Bentham and Mill give it the form that 
established it as the liberal orthodoxy of the nineteenth century. 
Instead of going back to these older models, however, let us 
consider it in its contemporary American expressions. At least 
two voices of high eminence have championed it in the very re- 
cent past: Mr. Henry Ford and Mr. Herbert Hoover. 

In an article in Liberty, March 2, 1935, Mr. Ford (as re- 
ported by Mr. W. L. Stidger) goes back to the glorious days of 
the American frontier. ““As we look back and see our people 
coming into this wilderness 300 years ago,” he says, “their every 
attitude and act is marked by initiative. Every man jack of 
them was a self-starter.” That is what we need today to pull us 
out of the depression. “When the cardinal and inclusive quality 
of individualism begins to stir again, as surely it will, in our 
125,000,000 individual Americans, we shall see the nation move 
forward.” Mr. Ford himself gives the good example in this re- 
surgence of individualism, by telling us of the $5,500,000 he is 
putting into capital improvements “which will about double the 
power capacity of the River Rouge plant.” 

Mr. Herbert Hoover from a slightly different approach makes 
a plea for “a great philosophy of society—Liberalism. The high 
tenet of this philosophy is that liberty is an endowment from the 
Creator to every individual man and woman upon which no 
power, whether economic or political, can encroach.”* This 
freedom, he tells us, is primarily a moral and spiritual matter: 
freedom of speech, of conscience, of mind. It includes, however, 
® Saturday Evening Post, September 8, 1934. 
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economic freedom: “It therefore holds that no man, no group, 
may infringe upon the liberties of others. It demands freedom 
from barriers of class.” | 

Here we have the keynotes of the philosophy of individualism 
or liberalism: 

1. True to its name, this philosophy is primarily concerned 
with the individual man or woman; not with the complex rela- 
tionships in which he is enmeshed in a mechanical civilization. 
It sees him as “free,” and his destiny as that of asserting his 
freedom which he received from the Creator. To what extent 
this freedom is affected by his reliance on the machine, it does 
not feel itself called upon to consider. 

2. It has little to say about the class divisions and class con- 
flicts of modern society. Mr. Ford seems to expect the man in 
his factory to apply the same attitude of initiative toward his 
work on the assembly line which he himself exercises in doubling 
the capacity of the River Rouge plant. Mr. Hoover “demands 
freedom from barriers of class,” but says nothing more about 
the matter. He has no way of explaining how the barriers which 
now exist are to be removed while keeping the capitalistic sys- 
tem intact. 

3. The ethos of this philosophy is expressed in the well-known 
qualities of independence, self-reliance, initiative, resourceful- 
ness. It is the attitude of the man who carves out his own des- 
tiny with courage and perseverance, and with no sense of cramp- 
ing restrictions of tradition or precedent. It is the spirit of self- 
help and of the self-made man, who feels that he owes his suc- 
cess to himself, and expects others to follow his example. His 
major sense of obligation to the community is gratitude that he 
should be bred in a free land—free, that is, to develop his own 
resources in his own way. He conceives his chief duty as that of 
maintaining the same atmosphere of freedom for others. The 
one thing which he cannot suffer from society is “‘regimenta- 
tion”; that is, any attempt of central authority to restrict the 
individual’s career of expansion and self-development. 

One cannot but pay tribute to the rdle which this philosophy 
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has played in American history. The American frontier era was 
one of the few times in human history which supported unquali- 
fied individualism. Everyone could be free and independent, so 
long as there was always room ahead for those who felt cramped 
by the particular forms in which others expressed their freedom. 
Self-reliance was a virtue, just because it was a social necessity; 
it was the cardinal quality demanded in the struggle with na- 
ture. The same holds true to a large extent of the economic 
frontier of a young, expanding capitalism. The railroad-build- 
ers, the founders of great empires of oil, steel, utilities, and 
finance, were men who had just these qualities—and sometimes 
very few others. They grasped opportunities when and where 
they saw them, without asking for permission or patronage, 
without the burden of consideration for a community that was 
not yet articulate, but simply on the basis of their own aggres- 
sive and resourceful initiative. 

With the closing of the frontier the conditions of freedom 
have changed. It is more of a problem, a difficult and precarious 
achievement, than each man’s natural status. Security, the pos- 
itive guaranty of freedom, has become at least as important as 
liberty, the absence of external restraints. Consider, for exam- 
ple, a man in a relief camp. He is often reminded of his freedom: 
“No one is holding you here. If you don’t like it, get out.” But 
what does this freedom mean? If he gets out, he has little hope 
of using his freedom for anything else than to walk the highway, 
beg, freeze, or starve, unless he goes back to another camp, and 
submits to the same conditions. If he stays, he must remember 
the camp regulations: 


a) One of the fundamental and most necessary rules for the administration 
of unemployed relief camps is to forbid anything bearing the appearance 
of combination to obtain redress of alleged grievances. Appeals for redress 
by means of any document bearing the signature of more than one com- 
plainant, or by organized committees combining to make a complaint, are 
strictly forbidden. .... 

J) No application or complaints should ever be made to civil power, except 
through the camp foreman or with his sanction. 


9 Read in the Canadian House of Commons by Mr. Garland on March 29, 1935 
(Hansard, p. 2437). 
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vas Under these circumstances it is a little hard to see just how this 
ali- man will exercise the great virtues of the New World—inde- 
, SO pendence, initiative, self-reliance. 
ved The same demand for security, «ithout which liberty is but 
ym. an empty husk, can be illustrated from other sections of society. 
ty; Inherent in the whole structure of our present system is the so- 
na- called freedom of contract. This is freedom for the employer to 
nic dispense with the services of those whom he considers undesir- 
Id- able. What does this mean for the employee? Simply that he 
ind dare take no chances with his job—it is the only security he has, 
nes and, therefore, more important to him than many liberties. Will 
ere he attend a certain meeting, will he express certain opinions, 
ge, will he disclose certain facts? It all depends on how his employ- 
vas er will react if he should hear of it. An employee gives certain 
es- information to an investigator for the Price Spreads Commis- 

sion. Three days later one of the workers in the factory over- 
om hears someone in the office informing the foreman: “We shall 
DUS have to let X go. She talks too much.” 
Os- In an interdependent community one man’s freedom may be 
as another man’s bondage. Away from the wilderness, where each 
m- man reaps the fruits of his own doings, we are now in a compact 
m : world, where thousands suffer the repercussions of man’s acts. 
Sut The web which binds us together has thickened, and made us 
ype increasingly conscious of our common, unintentional participa- 
ay, tion in the insecurity and exploitation of others, if only by our 
nd failure to protest. In such a world initiative, self-reliance, inde- 
ber pendence still have a place. But it seems increasingly difficult to 

take them as the supreme and ultimate values. They must at 
jon least be co-ordinated with other values which stress our partici- 
nce pation in the community rather than our own single self- 
vo expression. 
pal b) The philosophy of the corporate state—At the other ex- 

treme stands the philosophy of the corporate state. Its starting- 
-— point is not the free individual, but the absolute state: “Fas- 


cism conceives of the state as an absolute, in comparison with 
935 which all individuals or groups are relative, only to be con- 
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ceived of in their relation to the state.” It repudiates demo- 
cratic “illusions,” such as popular sovereignty and majority 
rule. ‘The Fascist state is itself conscious, and has itself a will 
and a personality.” It is more than any individual, or group of 
individuals, more than all its constituent members put together. 
It is a “mystic” unity, “the custodian and transmitter of the 
spirit of the people. .... Linked with the past and above all 
with the future, and thus transcending the brief limits of indi- 
vidual life, it represents the immanent spirit of the nation.”* 
It has neither pacifist nor internationalistic inhibitions: ‘“Fas- 
cism .... believes neither in the possibility nor the utility of 
perpetual peace. .... War alone brings up to its highest ten- 
sion all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the 
peoples who have the courage to meet it.”" It thinks of itself 
“as an Empire—that is to say a nation which directly or in- 
directly rules other nations.” 

1. The first thing that strikes one in this statement is that the 
social unity to which the Fascist calls us is not the definite unity 
of the complex relations in which a mechanical civilization in- 
volves us, but the “mystic” unity of the nation. He calls us to 
an ideal entity, with a “will” and a “personality,” which tran- 
scends the concrete interdependences forced on us by the ma- 
chine. The very word “Fascism” goes back to a civilization 
which knew nothing whatever of the machine. In Italy it appeals 
to the glories of an ancient empire, and pleads for its resurrec- 
tion. In Germany it glorifies a biological entity, a race, asserts 
its destiny, and its right to rule over other races. It appeals to 
“Blut und Boden.” Both in Italy and in Germany it extols the 
patriarchal family. It flatters the peasant class: ‘Genuine free- 
men.... the backbone of a country. . . . . Compared to the 
class of wage-earners in Italy or any other country, they are an 
altogether superior people.” 


© Benito Mussolini, “The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism,” p. 352. An 
authorized translation of an article contributed by the Duce to the fourteenth volume 
of the Enciclopedia italiana, published in the Political Quarterly, July-September, 
1933, PP- 341 ff. 


™ Ibid., pp. 352, 353, 344745, 355-56. 1 J.S. Barnes, Fascism, pp. 162-63. 
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2. It follows that the Fascist cannot take seriously the divi- 
sions and antagonisms that issue out of the private ownership 
of the machine. This does not mean that he ignores the exist- 
ence of social classes. He admits their existence. But he subor- 
dinates them to the mystic and absolute state. Conflict between 
them is unnecessary and detrimental to the state. They must 
hold their peace, and co-operate for the benefit of the nation. It 
is not too much to say that this is the most distinctive feature of 
the whole Fascist philosophy: the belief in the possibility and 
necessity of class co-operation; a belief which is suitably imple- 
mented by the suppression of independent labor organizations, 
and the legal abolition of the right to strike. 

3. The Fascist ethos follows naturally. Against the enlight- 
ened self-interest of individualism, it believes in “holiness and 
heroism; that is to say, in actions influenced by no economic 
motive, direct or indirect.”** Against the virtues of independ- 
ence and self-reliance, Fascism demands “discipline, .... and 
a deeply-felt sense of duty and sacrifice.’ It does not ask of the 
individual citizen too much meddling in the affairs of the state. 
Much less will it tolerate opposition or resistance to its decrees. 
“It proclaims God as the supreme sovereign, and the state as 
God’s temporal vicar, responsible to God for the people’s good 
government.” Such a divinely instituted, divinely ordered 
state can demand of its citizens not intelligent criticism, but 
only obedience. 

In spite of their many divergences, there is one point at which 
the ethos of the Fascist converges upon that of traditional indi- 
vidualism: its disconnection from the immediate facts of the 
social struggle. Individualism urges a self-reliance and inde- 
pendence impossible for all but the most favored few in a world 
of economic insecurity and exploitation. Fascism urges loyalty, 
sacrifice, obedience. But its appeal has no direct reference to 
the same facts of economic insecurity and exploitation which 
exist under Fascism as also under capitalism. There are vague 
promises of the great welfare awaiting the whole nation if there 

3 Mussolini, op. cit., pp. 346, 356. 14 Barnes, op. cit., p. 116. 
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be only sufficient teamwork and co-operation in the present. 
But no one is told precisely how this welfare is to arrive, nor 
how it will be distributed, if and when it should arrive. Indi- 
vidualism speaks to each man’s hope for personal success and 
improvement; but the ethos it proposes seems singularly inept 
to realize this for any but the members of the most privileged 
class. Fascism speaks to deep-seated, ultra-personal loyalties of 
home, land, race, nation. But it does not relate these “‘organic”’ 
loyalties to the new mechanisms of industrial society. It does 
not explain, for example, just what is the composition of the 
“mystic” state, and how it is related to the economic classes of 
modern society. 

This is especially important in the Fascist attitude toward the 
class struggle. When a conflict exists, one can look for the 
causes, and remove them. Or else one can look for symptoms, 
and try to suppress them. That is just what Fascism does. It 
issues a call to class co-operation, but leaves the class structure 
of society intact, and the economic forces which produce it un- 
changed. It smooths over the conflict, but does not eliminate it. 
On the contrary, it aggravates it. A docile wage-earner can have 
his wages cut and hours lengthened more easily. 

There is a basic danger in the Fascist ethos which exposes it to 
abuses far graver than anything attaching to the individualistic 
approach. It is the danger of fanaticism. When loyalties are 
abstracted from the concrete realities which give them their 
only valid meaning, they can become most terrible destructive 
forces. In the hands of a demagogue they can be used to unleash 
hatred and fury. They can be turned against a racial minority, 
and issue in mass persecutions, most ruthless just because they 
are so unreasoning and blind. They can be turned against other 
nations, and fan the flames of the war spirit. The call to protect 
home and country may become the instrument of the war 
profiteer and the imperialist. The very absoluteness of the state 
and of the obedience which it commands make it doubly danger- 
ous—reason cannot step in to criticize and discipline that which 
claims to be superior to reason. 
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c) The philosophy of the classless society.—Over against these 
two philosophies there is a third, with a distinctive ethos of its 
own. The best way of presenting it is to compare and contrast it 
with the other two. 

1. With liberalism it believes in the highest possible develop- 
ment of the individual. But it desires this for all individuals. It 
will not allow some to seek their own development at the ex- 
pense of others. Hence its Opposition to class privilege and 
class distinction in modern economic society; because they sacri- 
fice the security of one group to the superior opportunities and 
privileges of another. In the unequal ownership of the machine 
it sees the most effective obstacle to the equal liberties of all. It 
proposes to remove that obstacle by transferring the ownership 
of the machine from private individuals to the community as a 
whole. 

2. It does seek, on the other hand, the “organic” and “cor- 
porate” community. It recognizes the grave distortion into 
which one falls when one thinks of society as merely a collection 
of individuals. Society is more than that. But it is not a ““mys- 
tic” unity, with a “personality.” It is simply the set of com- 
munal structures—language, culture, economic interdepend- 
ence, political association—which hold individuals together, and 
regulate their labor and enjoyment. It is that which mediates 
one man’s work to another’s needs, and one man’s achievement 
to another’s enjoyment. And just because it is this unity of 
meaning, it cannot tolerate class divisions in its midst. The 
only truly organic society will be one in which the basic antag- 
onism between owner and wage-earner, between capitalist and 
proletarian, will cease to divide men, because all can share in 
labor and reward without unjust privilege. 

3. Its ethos might best be summarized in one word: “mutu- 
ality.” This is as far removed from the liberal’s goal of indi- 
vidual self-realization as from the Fascist’s end of self-subor- 
dination to an absolute state. It means the reciprocal enrich- 
ment of activities which sustain and support one another. It is 
sharing in partnership, with pooled resources and shared re- 
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wards. Liberty, equality, fraternity, justice—these ancient vir- 
tues receive new meaning through the basic idea of mutuality. 
Liberty means each man’s secure opportunity to belong and to 
contribute. Equality means the abolition of arbitrary privilege, 
and of power not held in trust for the common good subject to 
public checks. Fraternity is the sense of oneness in this free and 
equal relationship. Justice is the safeguarding of each man’s 
rights—rights based on responsibility, derivative from one’s 
contribution to the whole. 

The best way to understand the ethos of mutuality is not to 
postpone it to its distant fulfilment, but to apply it to the imme- 
diate situation, with its immediate tasks. Only in so far as we 
apply it to the very unmutual world in which we live can we 
make it a source of discipline in action instead of a refuge in 
imagination. 

In a mechanized world mutuality demands a new appreci- 
ation of the human values of the machine. It looks on the ma- 
chine as a product of the cumulative labor of mankind—the 
work of hundreds, including splendid names like Faraday, New- 
ton, Galileo, Archimedes, Euclid, as well as many unnamed 
workers who forged intermediate steps, and handed down their 
labor to others. It refuses to think of the machine as the cre- 
ation of one inventor, or the property of one patent-holder. It 
is the collective possession of mankind. Its making and its func- 
tioning is one of the most potent instruments of mutuality yet 
achieved by the human race. It is precisely the vast productiv- 
ity of the machine which brings men together in ever closer 
interdependence of inventor, engineer, manager, worker, con- 
sumer, organizer. 

Faced with a system which frustrates this interdependence 
and misuses the machine to perpetuate inequalities of ownership 
and privilege, mutuality demands more than philanthropy. 
Philanthropy accepts the inequalities of status, but tries to 
soften some of their most obvious asperities. It takes from the 
superfluity of the rich to meet the necessities of the poor. That 
is, unfortunately, a temporary necessity in a world where these 
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differences exist, and where the immediate destruction of life 
and health of millions can only be averted by this kind of 
alleviation. But it is no substitute for justice. On the contrary, 
it confirms and perpetuates the condition of injustice. We have 
been taught to look upon the gift of charity as the expression of 


_ love, “twice blessed: it blesses him who gives, and him who 


takes.” From the standpoint of mutuality this is false. The gift 
of charity demoralizes both giver and taker. It gives the one a 
false feeling of condescending superiority; it makes him com- 
fortable in the enjoyment of his privileges, eases his conscience 
with the thought of the morsels he has shared with the needy. 
And it gives the recipient a false feeling of gratitude and obliga- 
tion; it makes it easier with him to accept with docility the 
fundamental fact of his exploitation, and harder to protest 
against the kind provider of Christmas baskets and relief. In 
the days of slavery it was the well-fed, kindly treated slave who 
was most likely to remain content with his condition of 
servitude. 

While exploitation continues, the ethos of mutuality demands 
protest. It demands the clear exposure of the facts upon which 
the capitalist economy relies for its continued operation; the 
clear acknowledgment of the facts of class division and class 
conflict. These realities must be brought home to all; especially 
to those who are themselves the immediate victims of the sys- 
tem—the worker, the unemployed. Discouraged, humiliated, 
demoralized, beaten down into a condition of dull and irrespon- 
sible acceptance of their lot, habituated to the thought that they 
deserve what they get, they need a voice to give them hope and 
self-respect again: “Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust.” 
This will not come so much through sentimental appeals to the 
infinite worth of personality as through an acquaintance with 
the economic realities which stand behind their present condi- 
tion. Only organization and discipline can translate this protest 
from understanding to effective action. The day of the lone 
idealist, who left his middle-class home, and went to live among 
the slum dwellers, and express his sympathy for them by acts of 
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personal kindness, has passed. Mutuality demands participa- 
tion in the organized struggles of the working class in their 
efforts to secure for themselves what no benevolent idealism will 
ever accomplish for them from the outside. 

One last remark, which might be easily misinterpreted. In a 
day of mass hysteria and mass phobias, in a day of war scares 
and class propaganda, the ethos of mutuality is committed to a 
faith in intelligence. Intelligence is no cure-all for our immedi- 
ate ills, nor can it triumph singlehanded against interest and 
passion. One can believe in intelligence and still know its limita- 
tions. One can realize that all too often reason is the servant of 
passion and serves only to rationalize unreasoned and unreason- 
able desire. But one can also know that, with all its limitations, 
there is no substitute for its work of criticism, of understanding, 
of farsighted guidance to action. It is precisely they who appeal 
to our emotions who can mislead us most. It is they who call us 
to leaps of faith who can victimize our credulity and turn it to 
their own ends. Fanaticism and dogmatism serve no long-range 
cause—least of all the cause of those who work for mutuality 
against the intrenched power of exploitation. 

I have tried to set forth briefly the three outstanding concep- 
tions of the equalities and responsibilities of individual citizen- 
ship in a new social order: the philosophy of individualism, with 
its ethos of self-reliance, initiative, independence; the philoso- 
phy of the corporate state, with its ethos of unquestioning devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice to an absolute state; and the philosophy 
of the classless societv, with its ethos of mutuality, and its pro- 
test against the class nature of our existing society. We are left 
with a choice, which each of us must make for himself, as we 
identify ourselves with the forces which make for one or another 
of these ways of thinking and ways of living. 
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SUALLY when we discuss the unestablished status of 
| case work, we think of the misunderstandings, preju- 
dice, and lack of interest which color the attitudes of the 
general public toward its purposes and methods. These public 
attitudes create a major environmental problem which it would 
be rank folly to underestimate. There are, however, similar 
misconceptions, antagonisms, and indifferences in the attitudes 
of social workers. These attitudes, to whatever cause they are 
referred, constitute a more intimate danger, not only to the 
growth of case work, but to the development of that generic 
base for all social work which alone can sustain its evolution 
into a profession. The branches of a profession have to acknowl- 
edge common sources of contributory knowledge and must un- 
derstand one another’s specific methods enough to utilize appro- 
priately the data yielded by them. A profession should, more- 
over, be concerned that its special branches integrate their func- 
tions in the common fund of knowledges, methods, and data. 
Only in the loosest terms has social work defined a common 
ground—terms subject to any interpretation the individual 
feels moved to place upon them. The issues with which case 
work confronts social work are issues of fundamental concern to 
social workers as a group, for social work in general cannot win 
professional recognition or opportunity unless it first achieves 
an elementary unity and functional integrity within itself. 

In any consideration of this anomalous status of case work, it 
is true that an immediate difficulty besets us in the fact that ac- 
tual existent practice obeys no fixed code nor conforms to any 
definition our own chosen views might tempt us to set up. 
There has been no orderly, universal progress from one chrono- 
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logical stage to another more advanced. The most progressive 
principles may only be giving authority to the personal insights 
of a past minority. The application of new ideas, earnestly sub- 
scribed to, may be strangely distorted by underlying attitudes 
which the socially minded of any period would have disavowed. 
One fund of tested experience may fall into partial eclipse while 
another is being created. The rudimentary trial and error of the 
past still travels under the name of case work, and often in a 
form and spirit which would have been repudiated by good prac- 
titioners then, as now. Nevertheless, there is a body of tested 
data, approved practice, and.accepted theory which, whatever 
its origins in time or the extent of its observance, has a specific 
character the development of which can be traced and analyzed. 
If we take the pains to remember that case work as a whole is 
unstable, diverse, and chronologically inconsistent in its parts, 
it is because these attributes have played a réle in confusing so- 
cial workers about its nature and values. 

But let us examine some of the prevalent attitudes of social 
workers toward case work. In one easily distinguishable cate- 
gory is the friendly indifference which has always taken case 
work for granted as a body of common-sense procedures requir- 
ing a degree of craftsmanship readily obtained through an un- 
defined training and experience. A cordial conviction about the 
utility of these common-sense procedures may coexist with the 
paternalistic assumption that the policy making and program 
making of social work have little to seek, except occasional data 
executively secured, from the obscure activities of the case- 
workers who operate in the kitchen basement. 

Another group of attitudes springs from a conflict about the 
purposes and methods of case work, honorable in itself but stub- 
bornly persistent through all the changes which have occurred 
in case-work theory and practice—in fact, in some social work- 
ers only intensified by those changes. On one side of the conflict, 
we find the old distaste for the essential inquiries of case work as 
violations of personal privacy, and the old suspicion of the 
treatment of case work as an encroachment on personal autono- 
my; on the other side, we discover that these doubtful activities 
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are tolerated as an unavoidable system of regulation for the pro- 
tection of the community against the parasitic, the abnormal, 
and the antisocial. Some of the social workers who entertained 
these mixed feelings about case work and its subjects have re- 
sponded to the new situation, in which the depression brought 
what appeared to them a radically different clientéle, by exclud- 
ing case work as an administrative irrelevancy in the handling 
of the unemployed. Others have retreated entirely from any 
acknowledgment of personal factors in maladjustment into eco- 
nomic dogmas that caricature Marxian theory. 

However, we are not done with our catalogue, for another 
constellation of doubts and resistances has formed about the 
technical developments in case work. Some of the fear aroused 
by this growth has attached to the danger that the past and its 
accretions of experience will be discarded, a reasonable fear al- 
ways, but one which, in many instances, has diverted into oppo- 
sition of the new that energy which was sorely needed for the 
task of testing it fairly and for constantly reorganizing and 
reintegrating the increasing body of theory and practice. The 
rapidity of change has impressed many social workers as evi- 
dence of the instability and fickleness of case-work thinking. 
To them case work has become fatally subject to fads and fan- 
cies inconsistent with the possession of valid insights or sound 
convictions. Its practice has shifted frivolously with every psy- 
chological wind that blows, and the principles of last year have 
met the fate of last year’s hat. 

There are innumerable other charges lodged against case 
work by social workers. Ics fundamental purpose of adjusting 
the individual to himself, his human relationships, and his en- 
vironment seems trivial and reactionary to some. Case work is a 
sop to the underprivileged, obscures the issues of social justice, 
imposes on the individual the cruel burden of adapting himself 
to a psychotic society, and, in so far as it succeeds, constitutes a 
brake on social action. From this point of view case work is not 
equal to basic problems and bears no more relation to social wel- 
fare than the art of cosmetics does to health. 

We might continue with our inventory indefinitely. How- 
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ever, our purpose is to illumine the status of case work among 
social workers, not to indict social workers for granting it so 
little—or, if you will, misunderstanding it so much. Therefore, 
it does not seem important to examine all the superficial provo- 
cations for this embarrassing collection of doubts, fears, resist- 
ances, and rejections or, in the interests of academic thorough- 
ness, to point out that many of these attitudes are shared by 
some of those who practice case work. The vital consideration 
is that such views as these are serious problems—more serious 
than many of us have realized—for the social workers holding 
them are not infrequently those who influence the conditions 
under which case work is done, and are often our spokesmen, 
endeavoring to interpret and defend to the public activities the 
very nature of which they themselves do not accept. We do not 
want a stultifying approval of case work. We do not naively ask 
that social workers make their criticism of it “constructive.” 
We concede a certain gain from the stimulus such attitudes as 
those described have furnished us. What should concern us 
more than any immediate question of our mental comfort or our 
own status is the evidence that a large number of social workers 
have not understood a complicated development, and have 
either refused to admit that they could not understand it with- 
out making a more deliberate study of it or have not acknowl- 
edged any pressing reasons for understanding it at all. There- 
fore, their participation in the growth of case work and in the 
utilization of its significant products has been half-hearted, con- 
fused, and not professionally responsible. To be just, the issue 
of responsibility has not been clear to them and has only recent- 
ly become clear to us. From the point of view of social work it 
is, however, a crucial issue. Within the field of social work some- 
thing new and long desired has happened, the emergence of case 
work from the craft stage to that of an embryonic professional 
art—an art for that very reason not easily comprehensible to the 
intelligent bystander, whether he be the interested layman or 
the non-case-working social worker. The paramount question is 
whether social work will continue to remain external to that de- 
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velopment because the understanding of it bristles with the diffi- 
culties characteristic of any activity penetrating beyond the 
familiar into the unknown. That issue is fundamentally more 
important than even the development which raises it, for it in- 
volves a test of the willingness of social work to assume the 
heavy burdens of becoming professional. 

The outward manifestations accompanying profound changes 
may obscure the inner nature and the real direction of the 
growth producing them. To comprehend that growth in case 
work, we might consider the contribution of Mary Richmond. 
What did she do for case work? She collected and sifted the re- 
sults of years of empirical work, defined a method in relation to 
its problems and purposes, and formulated the rationale of its 
procedures. Hers was a vigorous scholarship, which applied it- 
self to the labors of examining masses of detail, which resisted 
tempting scholastic generalizations, and which ventured solidly 
into related fields and other disciplines at the bidding of a prob- 
lem to be understood. In its firm stress on the deductive method 
her work established the individualizing principle of study and 
treatment as basic in the theory and practice of case work. 

After Mary Richmond came a psychiatric deluge. It over- 
took case work from without in the shape of theories about hu- 
man development, explanations of human behavior and rela- 
tionships, and methods for changing human feelings and con- 
duct. It was eclectic, and subject to dilutions, expurgations, and 
the intrusion of foreign elements which often denied or distorted 
its real origin in psychoanalytical research. However, once it 
was habituated to this crude contribution, case work entered 
upon its present stage of internal assimilation and change. New 
material was brought into use, this time material more directly 
and authentically related to psychoanalytic experience and 
knowledge. The observations of case work were noticeably 
sharpened and deepened by attention to data the significance of 
which had been established by psychoanalytic inquiries. The 
findings of case work were subject to the improved understand- 
ing supplied by psychoanalytic discoveries about the structure, 
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development, and functioning of the human psyche. The case- 
work method of study and treatment underwent inner correc- 
tions inspired by psychoanalytic experience with methods of 
studying the mind. 

If we analyze this second stage, we find that all of its activity 
has been characteristically limited by the absence of certain re- 
sources and traditions in social work which the recognized pro- 
fessions have found essential to growth. In social work no facili- 
ties exist for exploring and organizing into a fundamental edu- 
cational background the fields of knowledge necessary to a 
sound understanding of man as an organism or of his evolution, 
history, customs, systems, and institutions. Social work has so 
far been forced to content itself with hasty assemblings of infor- 
mation borrowed from the cupboards of other disciplines and 
professions, which are for the most part indifferent to its exist- 
ence. Unstimulated by the prevalent methods of general educa- 
tion, the zest for social-work scholarship has been starved by the 
scantiness of curricula which often have the practical orienta- 
tion of the trade school, with the result that among active social 
workers the only criterion to which knowledge from other fields 
is subjected is that of its direct applicability to the handling of a 
present problem. 

These adverse conditions, which are natural in an insecure, 
immature field like social work, have determined the overt 
forms in which the psychoanalytical contribution has been pre- 
sented. The actual data from which psychoanalytical theories 
are derived have been condensed and simplified to meet the 
needs of the intellectually impatient. Involved theories have 
submitted to a similar process. There has been little of that sci- 
entific and scholarly discipline which toughens and strengthens 
the mind to master difficult, strange, and often repugnant facts, 
not as they are offered in popular glosses but as they are found 
in authoritative texts. These mental habits have also prevented 
the development of active, ample channels for the communica- 
tion of case-work data, the analysis and comparison of method, 
and the working-out of experimentation. We are still largely 
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confined to the elementary device of discussing the principles 
governing case work as “points of view,” “concepts,” and 
“philosophy,” and have given ourselves little chance to follow 
these principles in their clinical embodiments. The result is that 
whole areas of case-work practice are cynically disputed as if 
they were “theories” unconfirmed by case-work findings, and 
the complexities and sensitiveness of method are reduced to a 
“philosophy” which appears more a profession of faith than the 
product of an already effective experience in dealing with living 
beings in real situations. All of this has given encouragement to 
the innocent belief that the whole of a development can be con- 
veyed in neat, comprehensive phrases divorced from context 
and endowed with any content the individual chooses to attach 
to them. I offer you at random “passivity,” ‘‘self-determina- 
tion,” “therapy.” From an advertising point of view such slo- 
gans have the advantage of novelty. They arrest passing atten- 
tion. From a case-work point of view the undiscriminating 
traffic in them denies the necessity of background and experi- 
ence as an honest basis for understanding and criticism, and 
weakens the basic allegiance of case work to individualization. 

We have stressed a few of the environmental handicaps with 
which this later development of case work has been compelled to 
contend—the variations of unstandardized practice, the mis- 
understandings of the social-work group, the sketchy education- 
al background, the meager resources for clinical study and com- 
munication during a period of change. Yet the exciting fact is 
that, despite all obstacles, case work has undergone a steady, 
self-consistent development. Beneath the external confusion 
there have been continuity and direction. The established wis- 
dom of the past has been anchored to explicit knowledge. If the 
underlying integrity of this growth has been obscured, it is 
chiefly because the changes in case-work thinking and experi- 
ence have gone farther than is popularly realized by social 
workers. They are more radical, more pervasive, and more deci- 
sive. They cannot be assessed from listening to National Con- 
ference papers, reading an assortment of books, or following so- 
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cial-work gossip. They are professional changes arising out of 
attention to phenomena denied by laymen, related to a science 
and art not subject to ready comprehension or judgment, and 
shaped by a case-work experience which has to be studied to be 
understood. 

We cannot be systematic or all-inclusive in our examination 
of these changes or give any time to explanations of their purely 
scientific meanings, but we might briefly review some of them to 
define their significance in increasing the working capital of 
case work. 

A primary agent of change has been the acceptance and use 
of the theory of the unconscious. Case work did not have to 
hunt for problems in which the irrational played a decisive part. 
They were insistently present in the daily job and thwarted the 
most elementary practical aims. The unconscious could not 
long remain abstract theory. The evidence of its existence in 
human motives, thoughts, and behavior was clamorous. Its 
operation was directly perceived and convincingly felt. It be- 
came impossible for case work to exclude as unreal and imma- 
terial irrationalities so often reducing its simple, necessary ef- 
forts to futility and defeat. The case-worker’s acknowledgment 
of the unconscious was destined to transform her whole view of 
reality. No intellectual vanity, no love of the bizarre, but plain 
necessity was to be responsible for an indefatigable effort to deal 
more intelligently with unconscious factors distorting individual 
lives. The true explanation of the continuity and inner logic of 
case work’s recent development is to be found in the sense of 
iron necessity which bound case-workers to understand and 
handle, if possible, problems which they did not invent for their 
sport but which were inescapable and immediate. 

The recognition of the unconscious involved consequences. 
Case-workers were unavoidably exposed to evidence in their 
own cases of the determining réle which the repressed primitive 
impulses and the forgotten experience of early childhood played 
in forming the personality. The theory of psychic determin- 
ism, as unpalatable to man’s pride in his self-knowledge and free 
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will as Darwin’s theory of his biological descent from a collateral 
branch of the apes, forced upon case-workers a view of human 
nature which is essentially scientific. The individual, to be un- 
derstood in even his most superficial, commonplace activities, 
must be seen as a psychobiological organism, the functioning of 
which is determined by its structure and the peculiar develop- 
ment compelled by the interacting stimuli of inner needs and of 
environmental conditions and demands. 

The reverberations of a scientific orientation so alien to all the 
speculative systems by which man had attempted to account for 
his nature and his fate have been far-reaching. In the first 
place, there was ruled out every scale of values which had habit- 
ually influenced observations, interpretations, and judgments of 
human behavior. Aesthetic, moral, and conventional social 
standards became irrelevant criteria and were, instead, subject 
to study as factors within the individual and society to be 
reckoned with objectively. This objectivity could be no in- 
tellectual attitude donned for special occasions. It involved a 
deep assimilation of the meanings of unconscious motives and 
thoughts, a willingness to relinquish time-honored, essential 
prejudices about human nature and life, and to include in one’s 
thinking about one’s self and others an awareness of impulses 
and strivings which have been subject to profound taboos since 
man had any society or culture to protect. Thus, the long proc- 
ess of civilization by which certain wishes, thoughts, and acts 
were isolated from consciousness was now being reversed. The 
natural fear, anger, and disgust which such mental phenomena 
usually evoke in the lay observer were brought sufficiently un- 
der the case-worker’s control for the pathological and the anti- 
social to be seen in relation to psychological forces that move us 
all. The arbitrary barriers which supported the conception of 
the normal as different in nature and kind from the abnormal 
fell. This meant the loss of the precious illusions and distinc- 
tions which sustained personal superiorities. It opened up the 
gulf of suffering in which neurotic and delinquent behavior have 
their roots. It revealed the secret connections between primi- 
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tive impulses and that deeper conscience in man whose exercise 
of savage prohibitions may sacrifice his creative capacities and 
cripple his social development 

The theory of psychic determinism, as the basis for it was con- 
firmed in case-work observations, entailed other, no less funda- 
mental, discoveries for case-workers. One was the necessity for 
realizing the limitations of the individual’s conscious responsi- 
bility for his own motives and acts. The simple corollary to this 
was a realization of the limitations in the case-worker’s power to 
influence those wishes and acts, either by intellectual persua- 
sion, environmental “manipulation,” or social restraints. Then 
structure of the human psyche could not be improved by exter- 
nal forces, whether of society, environment, or the case-worker’s 
will, nor could its functioning be wrested from the dominance of 
its own natural principles by the ingenuity of case-work skills. 
The case-worker’s surrender of a vague omnipotence was a sur- 
render to a deeper realism, not to a specialized interest, to lazi- 
ness, or to cowardice. To a group who have so frequently been 
concerned to reform and rescue, it came hard to admit that the 
nature of man’s mind, like that of his body, is determined, and 
that the course of its long evolution cannot be hastened or re- 
directed to some magical goal. How difficult it is for us to accept 
this harsh truth is revealed by our distortion of it into the facile 
concept of “‘self-determination,” whereby we can relapse once 
more into comforting dependence on free will, and, by talking of 
self-determination as a “right,” flatter ourselves that a fact 
which is often intolerably painful to the individual and to soci- 
ety is still within our power to concede or refuse as a social 
benefit. 

The case-worker’s psychoanalytic understanding of the 
psyche confronted her with other restrictions on man’s capacity 
to change himself or others through the exercise of his distinc- 
tive rational faculties. Daily experience showed that the emo- 
tional causation of the individual’s thoughts and behavior was 
more complicated than conscious analysis had led us to suppose. 
Multiple and interlocking unconscious factors were found to 
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operate in the production of a single external symptom. Nor 
was this all. The presence in the unconscious of opposed im- 
pulses, especially those of love and hate for the same object, 
made it incumbent on case work to recognize mental conflict as 
one of the active, unavoidable elements in life. Simple explana- 
tions of human motives ceased to coincide with the case-work- 
er’s direct perception of psychological fact. The ambivalence 
so often controlling human attitudes and reactions was too pal- 
pable for case work any longer to assume that any general solu- 
tion it might offer for a problem would satisfy the contradictory 
needs of irrational instincts, or that manipulation of a single 
factor would necessarily improve or even affect a malfunc- 
tioning. | 

To remove human behavior from the realm of the accidental 
and the speculative to that of phenomena to be observed and 
studied like any other is to submit to one of the most radical dis- 
ciplines science has yet visited on the refractory spirit of man. 
Case work has been indirectly sensible of the severity of that 
discipline in a series of limitations set upon its capacities and 
purposes. It cannot successfully force change upon human na- 
ture. It cannot choose the personal or the social ends the indi- 
vidual will serve. Its ability to alter the immediate environment 
is restricted by the fact that that environment is always to some 
extent the product of individuals whose own irrational and con- 
flicting needs help to determine its conditions and influence, 
and to invalidate what might seem theoretically to be essential 
changes in its laws, institutions, and systems. These limitations 
have always existed. The clearer appreciation of them in case 
work marks its professional beginning. The awareness of limita- 
tions is essential to distinguishing between real and illusory ob- 
jectives, between appropriate and misdirected method, between 
related effects and irrelevant phenomena. Acknowledged limita- 
tions establish a working basis for increasing knowledge of the 
nature of our problems; of what the specific sources of those 
problems are; of what factors have played into their develop- 
ment; of which of these factors are subject to influence; of those 
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principles of intrinsic functioning which any responsible at- 
tempts at influence must take into account. 

The recognition of the unconscious as an often decisive agen- 
cy in human affairs produced in case-work practice the tempo- 
rary disintegrations and dislocations which are the character- 
istic, uncomfortable accompaniments of growth. The very fact 
that the development was not superimposed but sprang from 
internal needs for understanding deprived it of the tidy, sys- 
tematic surface so reassuring to the philosophical, scholastic 
temper which still governs so much of social-work thought and 
action. Mary Richmond had established the case-work method 
as one of particularization, but the data at her command did not 
often penetrate into the stubbornly closed circuit of the total 
personality, because case work had not yet found its cues to the 
unconscious. It was inevitable that case-work, once it began to 
apprehend the réle of the irrational, should seem at times to dis- 
count the values of her rational procedures, that it should ap- 
pear to ignore the external realities on which its efforts had for- 
merly concentrated, and that it should be marked by reactions 
against the past in its struggle to free itself from preconceptions 
and blinding habit. Had social work as a whole been more ac- 
customed to the processes of change familiar in the experience of 
other professions, such superficial phenomena might not have 
provoked such general misunderstanding of fundamental trends. 
These trends involved no withdrawal from practical reality into 
the evasive refinements attributed to so-called “therapy.” In- 
stead, they created new resources for dealing with phases of 
practical reality which had baffled and thwarted social work. 

One of the intricate problems which was partly clarified by 
the new psychoanalytical orientation was that of relief giving. 
Financial behavior was subjected to the same scrutiny as other 
behavior and was found to be frequently dominated by irration- 
al motives not peculiar to the dependent, the abnormal, and the 
antisocial, and equally active in the dispensers and in the re- 
ceivers of funds. For the case-worker, money could be stripped 
of the black as well as the white magic with which the uncon- 
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scious invests it, and so reduced to an objective quantity. Seen 
in this light, relief was neither a panacea nor a curse, but simply 
a limited material substitute for wage income, whereby essen- 
tial needs might be met to the degree, in the way, and for the 
period the reality of the individual situation demanded. Relief 
was not established as socially good and socially safe in and of 
itself. Instead, the emotional, physical, and social ills mistaken- 
ly imputed to its influence might be traced to their specific 
sources in the personality and life-problems of the individual 
and in the larger forces operating in industry and society. In 
short, this differential diagnosis stripped relief of responsibility 
for creating problems or serving purposes foreign to its nature. 

In its application to the problems of relief giving the practical 
contributions of the new development are noteworthy. It is a 
popular fallacy, from which social workers have not proved to 
be exempt, that dependence arising from a problem beyond the 
individual’s control does not affect the individual in ways 
familiar to the long case-work experience of dependence, and 
that the victims of a mass problem do not require, by virtue of a 
mysterious immunity to misfortune conferred by their former 
working status, to be visited with the doubtful benefits of the 
case-work service of relief. Wherever social work triumphed 
over these prejudices in itself and in the community, the new 
case work proved its capacity to adapt itself to new conditions 
and new forms. Its psychological understanding enabled it to 
reduce the red tape which is so often a cruel defense against 
inner incompetence, to dissolve many of the barriers which the 
applicant’s fear, resentment, and confusion raise against prompt 
and efficient investigation, and to adapt its relief giving, within 
the restrictions imposed by laws and regulations, to the needs of 
the individual situation. 

Part and parcel of the persisting incomprehension which 
colors the attitudes of many social workers toward case work 
is the fixed idea that psychological understanding is of necessity 
an extra charge upon case work and must be incorporated in 
pathological excrescences and exquisite elaborations. This ro- 
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coco concept so possesses some social workers that, when they 
are confronted with the simple expression psychologically ori- 
ented case work often takes, they are unwilling to see that it has 
a psychological significance. The failure to identify psycho- 
analytical applications when they find practical forms strength- 
ens the disposition to believe that “therapy” must be their 
single interest and their only excuse for being. To the credit of 
a psychological development is the whole trend toward a selec- 
tive process of study and treatment that has unburdened case 
work of the inclusive aims which sometimes billeted the case- 
worker on the client like an invading army. Psychoanalytical 
insights have helped case work to utilize properly its direct ex- 
perience with clients without seeking routine, quantitative re- 
inforcements for weak interviewing of them by equally weak 
interviewing of all their relatives. A more discriminating under- 
standing has saved futile, disrupting excursions into problems 
which the client wanted to solve unaided or which he did not 
want to solve at all. More discerning skills have facilitated 
practical arrangements and environmental adjustments by 
leaving the client free to make his own decisions instead of 
“leading” him into unexpected oppositions to a prescribed 
course. 

It has been an unconscious snobbery dictated by irrelevant 
values which has tried to confine case work to fixed forms and 
exclusive methods, and has given more prestige to some of its 
purposes than to others, as if in medicine the physician elevated 
one vital organ to a dignity he denied another. Professional 
practice can entertain no values except those of understanding 
the problems with which it deals, and learning how to make 
that understanding serviceable to the functional needs of its 
clients. The place of psychoanalytical insight in case work is 
analogous to the place of physiology in medical science, basic to 
any responsible understanding of the functioning of the indi- 
vidual as a psychobiological organism, intrinsic in all diagnosis 
and treatment, but not necessarily explicit in the spoken word 
or the written record. The processes of growth in case work and 
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in each case-worker involve transitions from the first assump- 
tion of new knowledge as an awkward baggage to a later as- 
similation of it into the blood stream of everyday thinking and 
feeling. Case work can no more afford to reject that under- 
standing than medicine could afford to allow its students to sur- 
render to lay dread of the mysteries of the body, to disgust for 
its secretions and excretions, and to scruples about investigating 
its functions. The study and treatment of the deeper emotional 
difficulties besieging individuals in their relationships to them- 
selves and to one another is vital to case work. The sharply 
limited efforts which have been dedicated to those special ob- 
jectives have illuminated problems which seemed deceptively 
simple, and have increasingly equipped case work to accommo- 
date its practical procedures to the presence of underlying prob- 
lems it could more often identify without laborious, disturbing 
explorations. In a true professional perspective the case-work 
service of relief giving draws on all the knowledge and all the 
skills available to case work. It is the essence of individualiza- 
tion that its forms, methods, and purposes be adapted to the 
specific problem in the specific circumstances. The recent de- 
velopments in case work follow the road which Mary Richmond 
charted. 

The boundaries of case work are narrow. Its immediate prac- 
tice has to face the ineluctable fact that individual lives have to 
come to terms with reality, however barbarous and unjust 
those terms may be. Case work does not and cannot impose 
that necessity for enduring existence. The necessity survives 
throughout all the developments and disintegrations of econom- 
ic orders and cultural institutions. Within the restrictions of its 
functions case work has its unique and indispensable contribu- 
tion to make to social insight, improvement, and change. So far 
as social work is concerned, its utilization of case-work data and 
case-work experience has too frequently respected neither their 
meaning nor their value. No branch of social work and no spe- 
cialized activity within social work is released from the common 
obligation to understand the individual in his relation to the 
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problems of living. Administration, professional education, 
group work, research, legislation, program planning, and policy 
making may evolve their impressive techniques and yet deal in 
specious generalizations and unsound empiricisms unless they, 
too, accept the discipline of the complicated, many-sided facts 
revealed in the case-work laboratory. There is a price to be paid 
for professional capacity and power that is not limited to the 
membership dues of the American Association of Social Work- 
ers. That price is the painful surrender of lay prejudices, lay in- 
dividualisms, and the lay privilege of denying the experiences of 
sciences and professions which pierce the protective walls which 
have kept man from understanding himself, his fellows, and the 
world in which it is his destiny to live. 


THE STATUS OF SOCIAL CASE WORK TODAY 


(DISCUSSION OF PRECEDING PAPER) 


Bertha C. Reynolds, Associate Director, Smith 
College School for Social Work 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


M = MARCUS has given us a view of the possibilities 


of development for social case work which I believe 

to have prophetic significance for centuries to come. 
Without proof of it, I nevertheless believe with her that the 
researches of psychoanalysis will yield a knowledge of person- 
ality and the hidden motives for human behavior that will 
transform not only the practice of social case work, but of law, 
medicine, education, government. Indeed, there is abundant 
evidence already that acceptance and use of the theories of the 
unconscious, and of psychic determinism, produce extraordina- 
ry results in minimizing avoidable conflict in human relation- 
ships, in relieving paralyzing emotions, and in setting free hu- 
man energies for constructive adaptation to the realities of 
living. 

Miss Marcus, however, speaks for a group of students of the 
scientific aspects of social case work, who are relatively few in 
number, since, as she has pointed out, the preparation for this 
kind of study is long and arduous. I am reminded of Louis Pas- 
teur in his laboratory, working day after day upon a search for 
truth the outcome of which he could not know until practical re- 
sults began to happen. Brewers, stock raisers, and silk growers 
found their appalling losses halted by the great scientist’s dis- 
coveries about micro-organisms, and uncounted lives were saved 
because this man, not a doctor of medicine, found a new expla- 
nation for the origin of disease. These results might not have 
come in his lifetime; sometimes they do not come at all. In the 
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France of 1870, Pasteur might have been accused of neglecting 
the needs of his country and his obligations as a citizen to bury 
himself in studies of this kind. I believe that we have no right 
to take that attitude. The rigorous self-discipline of a life de- 
voted to disinterested search for truth is its own answer to 
charges of selfish avoidance of responsibility in a world of con- 
flict, and the already demonstrated results of psychoanalytic 
study for solving vexing problems in everyday life fully justify 
time spent in extending the boundaries of our knowledge about 
its uses. 

The fact remains, however, that in the realities of 1935 only a 
small fraction of those practicing social case work will ever be 
able to secure adequate preparation for the kind of scientific 
professional work which Miss Marcus has described—for which, 
I suppose, two years of graduate work would be a conservative 
minimum, to be followed by unceasing study of professional 
literature and continuous experimentation in practice. The few 
will be able to do this. The many, perhaps because they live in 
sections of the country where there are no schools of social work, 
or none equipped to teach this particular scientific approach to 
it, or because they are so situated financially that they cannot 
go away for extended study, must fall back upon unsatisfactory 
preparation or go without. I believe that the importance to the 
nation of the way in which human beings in distress are handled 
would justify the expenditure of federal and state funds for 
training adequately a sufficient number of social case-workers to 
fill all needs, and that this would be an economy over paying for 
the mistakes of those who have had to work without such prep- 
aration, but I do not expect legislators to believe this for many 
years to come. Especially in view of the prejudices of the gen- 
eral public against any approach to the study of human person- 
ality and behavior that regards the realm of the unconscious as 
an object of scientific study, it seems most unlikely that re- 
search or training in the uses of psychoanalysis in case work will 
be financially well supported or generally tolerated in our 
lifetime. 
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It seems to me, therefore, that the title, ““The Status of Social 
Case Work Today,” is misleading. I believe Miss Marcus’ pa- 
per describes magnificently the problems and possibilities of 
case work as practiced by a very small vanguard of well-trained 
workers, employed in positions relatively so protected that they 
constitute the laboratories of our just-beginning profession. I 
deplore a tendency in the large body of social workers to dis- 
miss as useless this kind of experimental case work, brand it as 
“‘an escape from reality,” or ridicule it as professional snobbery. 
Pasteur so suffered from those who should have been his col- 
leagues, but I wish our greater opportunities to learn human 
understanding might free us as a young profession from that 
kind of petty jealousy and detraction. On the other hand, I do 
not see that this paper does represent the status of the whole of 
social case work today. 

The dilemma is deep and very distressing. Shall we say that 
social case work as practiced today by those who lack the sci- 
entific preparation which Miss Marcus describes is not social 
case work at all? Surely most of it is not consciously controlled 
nor well permeated by scientific concepts. Perhaps, if we could 
know all, the final accounting would show that as much harm as 
good has been produced by efforts lacking in scientific direction. 
I wonder if the same could not be said of much older professions 
today. Are we to say, therefore, that the only real social case 
work in existence today is done by a handful of people? That 
seems to me to be a narrowing of definition of the term which is 
quite unjustified. 

On the other hand, if we take a more inclusive definition, such 
as the oversimplified, but possibly useful one, that social case 
work is an individual approach to human beings in trouble, we 
find included under it not only the careful practice that Mary 
Richmond did so much to standardize, but no end of well- 
intentioned acts of kindness which may have no scientific basis 
whatever. Miss Marcus’ description of the confusion that re- 
sults from such a meaningless lumping-together of all sorts of 
things is vivid and convincing. 
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Is not our only resource to abandon counsels of perfection, 
admit the relativity of all things, and come to a few guiding 
propositions like the following: 

1. That there is in the confused matrix known today as social 
case work a small nucleus of relatively scientific procedure prac- 
ticed by a very few relatively objective and relatively well- 
trained people. (Not everyone would agree with Miss Marcus 
that psychoanalysis as a scientific basis is established as valid. 
I must confess that I do, limited in competence to judge though 
I am, and I do so because of observed results of its use. As to 
that no one can do more than use the best judgment he has.) 

2. The great body of social case work as it is done today in 
public and private social agencies is distinguished by a concern 
for the individual as he sticks out of the mass for some special 
need, however inadequately that need is met. 

3. This vast practice of social case work is beginning to be 
permeated with more or less of understanding of the principles 
which Miss Marcus has enunciated, of which psychic determin- 
ism and the recognition of the réle of unconscious motivations 
for behavior are the most important. 

4. It would be better, as Miss Marcus shows, if this perme- 
ation of all case work by a new point of view about human per- 
sonality and behavior were to be greatly extended. It would be 
better not only for the solving of emotional problems as these 
come to the surface in a case-work relationship, but better for 
such practical matters as saving useless motions in overcoming 
opposition that need never have been created, or doing work 
that the client never wanted, or creating dependencies and de- 
stroying human values through ignorance. 

5. How shall this extension of better understanding of human 
beings take place? As a fifth proposition, I would put this, that 
while adequate preparation for the vanguard engaged in re- 
search is indeed arduous and lifelong, there seems to be a con- 
tinuous infiltration of better understanding into the practice of 
the rank and file, and that a determined and eager use of all the 
facilities there are, from “common sense” to lectures, reading, 
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discussion, unending observation and experiment does yield 
relatively valuable results. I have observed and talked with so- 
cial case-workers from all over the United States and Canada, 
and I have never seen one who was not the better worker for any 
genuine curiosity he may have had about people, based upon a 
sincere liking for and desire to be of use to them. I have seen 
many helped by relatively simple and popular expositions of 
psychological principles that are, after all, only imperfectly 
treated in the most scientific texts. I think I am correct in be- 
lieving that the status of social case work today must take ac- 
count of a vast eagerness to learn, a vast need of all that the 
best-trained thinkers can give, and hence a vast need of thinkers 
and rank and file for each other. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF CHILD-GUIDANCE THE- 
ORY TO TREATMENT OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
IN THE FIELD OF PROBATION 


Milton E. Kirkpatrick, M.D., Director, Worcester Child 
Guidance Clinic, Worcester, Massachusetts 


), JE HAVE recently closed another chapter in crim- 
inology.t The material contained therein began to ac- 
cumulate at the time of the organization of the ju- 
venile court. The chapter ended when research workers called 
our attention to the fact that diagnostic service rendered to one 
of our juvenile courts by a child-guidance clinic had not materi- 
ally aided the probation officer in modifying the behavior pat- 
terns of delinquent children. Now that we have expended our 
efforts almost exclusively for a period of two decades in the 
direction of understanding the delinquent, there is every indica- 
tion that in the future our task will be to aid him in understand- 
ing himself. Practically all the work done to date in the field of 
delinquency has been diagnostic in character. We have been 
taught to consider the child and not the offense with which he is 
charged. This is a most attractive and a very humanitarian 
concept, but we would raise many questions relative to its prac- 
tical application. 

We have only recently seen the error of our ways. While we 
have been busy evaluating the social forces which made the 
child what he is today, we have provided ourselves with a con- 
venient avenue of escape from the responsibility of his rehabili- 
tation. Diagnosis is neither the aim nor the end. It is the first 
step toward intelligent treatment. It is not necessary that we 
discuss at great length the juvenile court as an agency. We 
must concede the fact that there are too few good juvenile 
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courts and that they are seriously handicapped by the political 
and legal traditions which surround them. Considering the 
length of time since the introduction of our first juvenile court, 
the worthiness of the endeavor, and the approval an enlightened 
social group has bestowed upon it, the juvenile court has not 
made the desired progress. 

We have stated on another occasion that juvenile delinquency 
was a natural and to be expected by-product of a defective so- 
ciety. No one of us, I am sure, subscribes to the belief that de- 
linquency will ever be eradicated or perhaps even reasonably 
controlled. Man is an aggressive animal. His path up the trail 
of civilization is stained with the blood of each generation that 
has traveled it. We live in a society that is competitive and 
predatory in nature. The forces which breed delinquency and 
crime cannot be eradicated; they are crystallized in the behavior 
pattern of the race. The juvenile court never expected to pre- 
vent delinquency, but it did hope probation would reclaim a 
certain number of children who otherwise would continue their 
careers of delinquency and crime. In the beginning our ideas of 
probation were poorly formulated, and at the present time it is 
an indefinable procedure with a different meaning in each com- 
munity. Dr. Henry C. Schumacher, speaking before the Ameri- 
can Orthopsychiatric Association two years ago, stated that 
probation had never really been tried, and his statement has 
since been echoed by our foremost authorities. Our first proba- 
tion officers were untrained and served without pay, as their 
efforts were frankly regarded as experimental. They were will- 
ing to spend their time and effort in an attempt to do something 
constructive with the delinquent cnild. Their approach was 
friendly instead of authoritative, and one of the most hopeful 
things about the relationship was a genuine personal interest 
the adult had in the child. They discovered, among other 
things, that the delinquent child had little success in dealing 
with some of the very ordinary problems of life, and their ef- 
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forts were directed toward an enriching of the life-experiences of 
the child, thereby reducing the tensions which had sprung up 
around the delinquent act. 

There is a question in the minds of some that we are causing 
delinquency by the very method we are using to correct it. 
There is danger in a superficial view of what may seem to be a 
simple problem. An example might be the problem of truancy 
and the many things which are done by both court and school 
to effect its correction. Something constructive might be done 
to prevent the early maladjustment of which truancy is the 
symptom, if mental health, economic competence, social cul- 
ture, and good citizenship supplanted literacy as the ultimate 
objective in education. Other children’s agencies all too often 
look askance at the court and its methods, but this in itself 
should not be an insurmountable difficulty. The treatment of 
the delinquent child is a responsibility which every local agency 
should share. The co-ordinating council is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the manner in which one community attacked the prob- 
lem. All children’s agencies have much in common, and results 
can be expected, providing there is a better integration of effort. 
There is no fine line of demarcation which separates the delin- 
quent from any other type of unhappy, maladjusted child. His 
delinquency is a symptom of an underlying problem, which in a 
child of slightly different background might find expression in 
an entirely different way. Just how much longer can we go on 
treating symptoms and expecting favorable results, should any 
attend our efforts, to have permanent value? 

We have proceeded upon the theory that the juvenile offender 
was entitled to another opportunity to prove his worth, and we 
have hoped that with sufficient understanding of his environ- 
ment, as well as his own capabilities and limitations, his behav- 
ior could be redirected into socially acceptable channels. Dr. 
William Healy tersely remarks, “If the court has not achieved 
this end, there is nothing sacred about its methods or its con- 
tinuance.”’* Probably no other social agency is faced with a 

3 Healy and Bronner, op. cit. 
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task equally as difficult as the juvenile court. Our criticism 
would be that they are not sufficiently impressed with the seri- 
ousness of the problem, it being altogether too easy to depend 
solely upon whatever technique it possesses instead of develop- 
ing new ones. We would all agree that, inasmuch as we are deal- 
ing with distorted mental processes, the more knowledge one 
possessed of the nature of these distorted processes and methods 
of their correction, the better prepared he would be to assist 
those under his care. If ever an agency needs skilled, highly 
trained case-workers, the juvenile court needs them today. The 
close of another chapter in criminology should receive acknowl- 
edgment in the field of probation. Why not close a chapter in 
probation? Delinquency and crime have increased rapidly in 
the past two decades. The methods and techniques which we 
have been using are not producing the desired results, and there 
is ample evidence that we need a new approach to the entire 
problem. Just who is going to formulate this new approach 
seems uncertain, and perhaps it is relatively unimportant. The 
incentive must be developed locally; there must be a will to 
change. The chapter dealing with diagnosis has been written. 
A new chapter, “therapy,” challenges us. 

The court has long regarded as treatment any manipulative 
procedure affecting the child. It has assumed a very practical 
attitude, seeing only those concrete relationships centering 
around referral to other agencies, probation, and commitment. 
Is probation, as it at present exists, all the court should be ex- 
pected to offer the child? Should it be expected to aid the child 
in learning more about himself? Is it the responsibility of the 
court worker to attempt giving the child, as well as his parents, 
some insight into the causes of his behavior? We cannot over- 
look the fact that the distorted mental processes which make for 
delinquent behavior have existed for varying lengths of time, 
and it is presuming too much to think that change of environ- 
ment or an appearance in court will effect a reformation. In de- 
noting the approach to the treatment of the juvenile offender, 
we earnestly advocate some formulative process by which we 
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can select those cases most likely to profit by what we have to 
offer. The child-guidance clinic recognizes the fact that many 
behavior problems are sociological in nature and that at the 
present time no adequate method of dealing with them has been 
developed. It denotes a certain lack of security in its own pro- 
nouncements when any agency accepts responsibility for treat- 
ment, knowing full well that it has little or nothing to offer. 
Changing human behavior is extremely difficult, and care should 
be taken that our efforts are well organized in order that they 
may be as effectual as possible. Is there any reason why the 
court workers should not select the children most likely to re- 
spond to treatment, leaving the matter of development of new 
techniques for handling the more difficult problems to the re- 
search worker? I have previously stated that in the beginning 
we hoped that the juvenile court and the probation officer would 
reclaim some of the delinquents. Is there any need to go beyond 
the original concept? 

Delinquents fall quite naturally into three main categories. 
First, those children from good homes, with a minimum of prob- 
lems, whose delinquent acts are of minor importance from a so- 
cial standpoint and quite likely will never be repeated. Many of 
these children should never come into court. The mere aware- 
ness of the problem is sufficient to bestir the parents to activity, 
and they are quite capable of carrying on without the aid of the 
court worker. The court often plays a negative réle in this type 
of cases; the parents resent the court’s interference and would 
much prefer outside assistance should it be deemed necessary. 
The second group comprises those children who are likely to re- 
spond to a treatment program of the court worker. They recog- 
nize the problem, their families want help, and the hazards are 
minimal. Conflict between the child and his environment is the 
central theme about which has evolved the delinquent act. 
Conflict is often something which child, parents, and teachers 
can recognize, and from a treatment standpoint requires no 
different approach in delinquent children than it does in non- 
delinquent. We should not be content to treat the symptom, 
but rather the conflict which produces it. The third group is 
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made up of those who, according to our present experience, seem 
destined to join the ranks of the adult criminal. They have, 
among other things, poor social backgrounds, limited intelli- 
gence, the roots of delinquency are deep, and they have no de- 
sire to change their behavior. Probation never has done any- 
thing for this group, because we have no techniques for attack- 
ing the problem, much of which is sociological. 

It is our feeling of futility in dealing with this third group 
which has been responsible for what has been designated as 
“the authoritative attitude.” Having little of positive value to 
offer the delinquent, we have resorted to threats of one kind or 
another, thereby permanently nullifying our usefulness. Can 
we deny that, as a general rule, the approach to the delinquent 
child is at the present time from an authoritative standpoint? 
Many are anxious to change from the authoritative, moralizing 
approach to children, but they are powerless to do so. As long 
as court workers have such large case loads, a poverty of treat- 
ment techniques, and comparatively little encouragement from 
their superiors, we expect them to resort to moralizing in a vain 
endeavor to do something about the problem. If threats and 
moralizing had any value there would be no children in court; 
parents, teachers, and others would have previously achieved 
success by this method. Our refusal to moralize does not 
amount to condoning, and those who adhere to this belief lack 
understanding of the motivation of human behavior. Children 
usually are aware of the difference between “right and wrong” 
as designated by adults, and their failures to do the acceptable 
thing are due to conflicts, unconscious motives, and the estab- 
lishment of delinquent traits as a matter of choice. Behavior is 
symptomatic, it is also purposive, and there are many secondary 
gains associated with it. The whole future of therapy in the ju- 
venile court may depend upon this one factor. Dr. Healy asks 
the question, “‘Is it possible for the same person to play the réle 
of investigator and therapist, custodian and confessor, accuser 
and friend?”’* From the time the child commits the delinquent 
act he is threatened either wittingly or unwittingly by the entire 

4 Ibid. 
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court procedure. He is often deprived of his liberty, questioned 
by police, the neighbors are interrogated, and his school teach- 
ers interviewed. Small wonder that when he leaves the court 
he feels that those whom he formerly counted as his friends 
will no longer trust him. The entire legal procedure against 
juveniles is in need of radical surgery, not palliative treatment. 

I have indicated the need for a therapy in the treatment of 
the problem of delinquency. There is no reason why it should 
differ in many respects from the type of therapy used in child- 
guidance clinics. It is, briefly, direct and indirect. Direct ther- 
apy with the patient, or patient and parent, having as its aim the 
development of insight, and indirect therapy with those envi- 
ronmental factors which can be modified. This includes school 
placements, foster-home care, constructive recreation, occupa- 
tion, and things of like nature. Good therapy is both an art and 
a science. It is developed in a highly individualized fashion by 
the person using it. It conforms in major respects with the sci- 
entific doctrines laid down for us. The recognition of the need 
for new treatment techniques has resulted in the development 
of relationship therapy, attitude therapy, insight therapy, and 
sundry methods designed to redirect the patient into more effec- 
tive ways of living. To define these techniques is impossible be- 
cause the effect, the feeling tone, and the mental processes which 
take place during a therapeutic relationship differ with the pa- 
tient and the therapist. Therapy depends for its success upon a 
satisfactory relationship between patient and worker, and no 
techniques of any kind can be adequately employed until this is 
established. The voluntary probation officer recognized the im- 
portance of this relationship, but, having recognized it, he 
lacked the training to use it to the best advantage. 

What, then, would we advocate as a method of approach to 
the delinquent? If you are not identified with his accusers in 
court, then your task is less difficult. The first step should be to 
convince the child that you are the kind of a person who can 
know all about him and yet like him. That the delinquent needs 
above all things “a friend” is no idle saying. If the child does 
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not like you, has not trust and confidence in you, then your 
value as a therapist is certainly questionable. It is most impor- 
tant that this emotional relationship, this rapport, be estab- 
lished at an early date in the treatment program. After this 
emotional transference is established, much can be accom- 
plished by adopting the attitude of a kindly, understanding 
parent—a wise counselor. It is the basis upon which therapy 
exists that is fully as important as the technique used. The 
therapist must supply the things which are lacking in the situ- 
ation. The patient should be praised for his successes and en- 
couraged when beset with failures. He should be encouraged to 
give free verbal expression to his antagonisms and resentments, 
and the feelings of guilt which often follow will need careful 
interpretation. One can proceed from these very simple steps 
briefly outlined to intensive psychotherapy and all the more or 
less complicated methods which lie in between. It is the attitude 
of the individual therapist which is important, and not his 
method. It is entirely within the possibilities of good therapy to 
accomplish results by the skilful use of very simple techniques. 
As has previously been indicated, there must be a careful selec- 
tion of material with which to work, an adequate amount of 
time, a freedom from identification with the child’s accusers, 
and the capacity to develop a suitable therapeutic relationship 
with the child, convincing him that you are his friend and that 
together you can solve his problem. 

We are on the threshold of an entirely new approach to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Our efforts to reform the be- 
havior patterns of all delinquents coming into court has re- 
sulted in failure and widespread personal discouragement. The 
causes of delinquency are legion, and most of them are now 
easily recognized by even a casual observer. It is one of our most 
complex social problems. In encouraging you to adopt a thera- 
peutic approach in place of a diagnostic procedure, I would 
warn you that therapy is much more complex than causation, 
and that there are no well-defined landmarks to guide you. The 
psychiatrist, the psychiatric social worker, and the clinical psy- 
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chologist can be of assistance, as their activities have been pri- 
marily centered about the maladjusted child. The content of 
the new chapter in our total experience in the field of antisocial 
behavior will be largely determined by the presence or absence 
in the community of the things which go to enrich life and pro- 
mote individual security. A better integration of effort is need- 
ed on the part of all social agencies if they are to fulfil their re- 
sponsibility to the delinquent and those trying to assist him. A 
careful selection of cases in the beginning will lead to further 
elaboration and a better conception of our therapeutic endeavor 
so that more difficult problems can later be approached. Our 
efforts in the past have been devoted to an understanding of the 
forces which produced the delinquent child. There is every hope 
that greater success will attend our effort if we devote our time 
to helping the delinquent understand himself. 


HAS CASE WORK A PLACE IN THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF PUBLIC RELIEF? 


Elizabeth H. Dexter, New York Temporary Emergency 
Relief Association Field Representative on 
Case Work, New York, New York 


OCIAL work no longer enjoys an obscure professional ex- 
istence. Recently it has been publicly charged with re- 
sponsibility for all the wastes and inadequacies of public 

relief administration. Social workers have been accused of fail- 
ing to see the situation in its true proportions and to attempting 
to handle a problem beyond their ability and experience. Un- 
employment relief, it is asserted, is a problem calling for the use 
of sound business methods. As for case work, it may be helpful 
to individuals in distress but it has no relevance to the plight of 
millions. 

Unfortunately, in meeting these attacks, some social workers 
have displayed little conviction and have allowed themselves to 
be forced either into weak apologies for case work or into denials 
that it should be practiced in public relief administration. Some 
of them have shown an inclination to protect the unemployed 
from the case-work handling of relief on the ground that case 
work is adapted only to those whose dependency has been pre- 
cipitated by personal problems. This assumption reveals not 
only the stigma which part of social work still attaches to per- 
sonal problems, but also ignores the fact that case work has 
now, and always has had, other objectives than the exclusive 
treatment of personality maladjustments, and that it possesses 
basic skills which know no class distinctions. Another illogical 
idea which social workers have emphasized is that a mass prob- 
lem arising from the operation of impersonal forces does not de- 
mand the exercise of case work. One implication here appears 
to be that the unemployed who are suffering from a mass prob- 
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lem cease to be individuals with individual needs, standards, 
traditions, and habits; another implication is that financial 
needs affect the individual less seriously when they derive from 
circumstances beyond his control—as if the extremity of his 
helplessness somehow mitigated its effects on him. The task of 
giving relief in relation to the individual need, its nature, and 
extent has accordingly been minimized as if it were a simple 
business transaction between a bank and its established cus- 
tomer. This attempt to simplify the problem of the unemployed 
client by treating him as a financial organism instead of as a 
human being arises from an unwillingness to face squarely the 
difficulties which confront the worker in public relief. These 
are not new difficulties. In fact, they are the very difficulties 
which case work was developed to meet. As long as they are 
ignored, relief giving will be exposed to obstacles which only 
case work can reduce or surmount. 

The duty of the worker has been defined as that of “‘investi- 
gating claims for relief thoroughly, paying relief promptly where 
it is warranted, and denying relief where the claim is unde- 
served.” When we examine the demands placed on the worker 
in fulfilling these objectives we realize that she can meet them 
adequately only through the use of case-work skills. In addi- 
tion to a full understanding of the services the agency is 
equipped to render, a thorough knowledge of all the rules and 
regulations under which it operates, and an acquaintance with 
community resources, she must have the ability to evaluate in- 
formation about income, expenses, work and social history, and 
also possess skill in interviewing applicants, relatives, employ- 
ers, and other collaterals if the validity of the facts she estab- 
lishes is to be trusted. On the surface this task may appear sim- 
ple to perform, but actually serious obstacles stand in her way. 

No matter how intelligent the worker may be she cannot 
avoid the personal attitudes and reactions of clients and collater- 
als which block her access to the facts she must obtain. Eligibil- 
ity as prescribed by law might be readily determined if every 
client were able and willing to state his situation fully. Com- 
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mon-sense procedures would suffice to discriminate between 
legitimate and illegitimate claims for relief. Actually, appli- 
cants are often both unwilling and unable to give a true state- 
ment of their circumstances. Moreover, the worker, no matter 
how gifted, possesses no touchstone for identifying automatical- 
ly the eligibles and readily distinguishing the ineligibles in the 
large group of borderline cases. 

The applicant may be unwilling to disclose his situation for a 
variety of reasons. In some instances it may be that he de- 
liberately seeks relief illegally, that he is one of those “‘chiselers” 
whose number has been so grossly exaggerated. Or he may 
withhold information about resources, not because he is wil- 
fully dishonest, but because complete pennilessness fills him 
with terror, or because he knows from the experience of others 
the value of some reserve to draw upon to supplement an inade- 
quate relief budget. From a sense of honor the applicant may 
prefer to use his last savings to pay his debts, or he may mis- 
understand the agency’s restrictions, and conceal information 
unwittingly. Sometimes it is his self-respect that forces him to 
deny the existence of relatives or refuse to give the names of 
past employers. Or through pride and sensitiveness he may re- 
sist laying bare his situation, because to him this is an intoler- 
able surrender of personal privacy. 

On the other hand, he may be actually unable to give certain 
facts or to recall dates and addresses. His distress may so con- 
fuse and bewilder him that he gives a contradictory, illogical, 
rambling account of his difficulties. Sometimes his humiliation 
at seeking relief causes him to understate his circumstances, 
and again fear of rejection leads him to exaggeration. The per- 
son who is in dire need and whose fate lies in another’s hands 
may easily appear tense and frightened. Often evasiveness is 
inspired by that underlying, irrational fear which sometimes 
overtakes us all in the face of critical examination—a fear that 
is associated with unconscious guilt about unrelated and uncon- 
scious activities. Sometimes the applicant may have been 
warned by rumors in the neighborhood about harsh and arbi- 
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trary regulations, and so acts on the assumption that the less he 
discloses about a real need the better are his chances of not 
stumbling into an unpredictable pitfall. In fact, the client’s be- 
havior may furnish no ready index to what is going on within 
him. He may be blustering and demanding, not in an effort to 
conceal the truth or to frighten the investigator into granting 
relief, but because his panic is so great that he must be assertive 
in order to assure himself that the control of his life is still in his 
own hands. The quiet, unassuming, grateful client may be gen- 
uine in his appreciation of financial help, or he may have always 
shirked responsibility and have found this approach useful in 
persuading others to assume responsibility for him. 

These are some of the attitudes which the worker meets daily 
and which obscure those simple facts the layman assumes it is so 
easy to determine. In order to reach the facts necessary to prove 
eligibility, the worker must often find her way through a barrier 
of human feeling. And the same confusing human equation may 
be encountered throughout follow-up to the end of the contact. 

For fifty years case work has struggled with the problems of 
direct, factual investigation and the simple meeting of needs. 
All of its skills have evolved out of the necessity for handling the 
same inevitable obstacles which confront the public relief work- 
er today. Unless these skills are given to her, she is likely to 
repeat the blunders of the past and, at the expense of clients and 
community, travel again the same uncomfortable road of per- 
sonal trial and error. 

We have been discussing the interferences which the client’s 
reactions create. There is another series of obstacles in the 
worker’s way of which she may be totally unconscious, but 
which may impede her even more seriously. These are her per- 
sonal biases, which are also likely to enter into the situation and 
distort her understanding of the client’s need. Usually this is her 
first experience of the whole gamut of human problems, of 
meeting suffering in every possible form, and of seeing the con- 
fusion, conflict, and pain to which the client group.is exposed. 
In an attempt to simplify this problem and to see some sort of 
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rhyme and reason in human nature, she is likely to take recourse 
to such easy generalizations as “all Italians are chiselers”; 
“Hungarians are honest.” That these formulas do not hold and 
that generalizations always raise barriers to the understanding 
of individuals are discoveries which she usually has not made 
from her experience in the lay walks of life. It is also natural for 
her to hold conventional, moralistic views about behavior. This 
tendency is often reflected in remarks such as “he uses tears for 
effect”; “she is the shiftless type”; “he ought to make more 
effort.”” She sees her clients as “deserving” or “undeserving,” 
and her judgment of them and the facts of their situation is in- 
evitably colored by her moralistic reactions to their attitudes. 

Without case work she is unlikely to grasp the psychological 
significance of behavior or understand it as an essential part of 
the client’s problem—an awareness which should serve to give 
direction to her treatment of him. Until she becomes aware of 
her personal feelings, she risks not seeing the client as he is, and 
she is unable to discover within herself the possible source from 
which her misjudgments may spring. Until she learns to assume 
responsibility for her own feelings she is likely to be swayed in 
her interpretation of facts by the preferences and prejudices 
which the client’s behavior awakens in her. If she is especially 
sensitive to pity, the pathetic story may blind her to gross dis- 
crepancies. A whining complaint may arouse suspicion that the 
client is exaggerating, or an evasion may seem to her convinc- 
ing evidence of dishonesty. The balky, inconsistent, or angry 
client may arouse in her irritations or fears, which become inter- 
ferences to her getting the further facts essential to an under- 
standing of his situation. Whatever training is available to the 
worker, either in a professional school of social work or through 
apprenticeship training on the job, it should embrace as a prac- 
tical objective that of helping her to surmount the ever present 
obstacles which her own uncontrolled emotional reactions 
create. 

In the development of case work, one of the most important 
gains has been the recognition and use of the worker’s relation- 
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ship to the client. An awareness of this relationship is some- 
thing which the worker needs to acquire as early in her training 
as possible. We do not mean a subtle therapeutic relationship, 
but a willingness to extend understanding to each client, irre- 
spective of his past history, his present behavior, or his ethical 
and moral standards. A case-work relationship involves a non- 
moralistic acceptance of the client as he is and recognition of 
whatever adjustment he has made to life. With this conscious- 
ness on the part of the worker, she can approach the client as a 
self-respecting adult, who has to live his life in his own way. 
Without this case-work understanding, the worker easily slips 
into the parental rdle, unaware that she is forcing the client into 
a position of psychological as well as economic dependency. 
She is naturally inclined to offer praise and reassurance when 
she approves of his behavior and blame and criticism when she 
disapproves. Until she comes to grips with her own reactions 
her ambivalence to her clients is often revealed in fluctuations 
between indulgence and severity, not only in her handling of an 
individual case, but of a case load as a whole. Perhaps there is 
no single quantity with which she is more lavish than that of 
reassurance. Her motive is kindly, but often she is more effec- 
tive in relieving her pain at his situation than his. In fact, his 
burden is increased, because he feels she is unwilling to share his 
distress with him or minimizes its importance. Until she is able 
to understand her relationship and make use of it, she is not free 
to meet him on his own ground. Her maternal feeling leads her 
to assume that his economic dependence means the total col- 
lapse of his ability to manage his own life, and she attempts to 
“do” for him, whereas his greatest pain may arise from his 
sense of no longer being his own master, and her blundering 
attempts to help him may only realize his fear of complete 
submergence. 

We are not thinking here of subtle efforts to assist the client 
with delicate problems of personal adjustment. We must, how- 
ever, remember that in the practical everyday situations which 
confront the worker in the handling of relief, she cannot by the 
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use of any device except that of blind indifference escape seeing 
all varieties of problems which in the client’s mind are asso- 
ciated with relief and his need. Without case work the worker 
can only handle these according to her inspiration, pushing 
away difficulties that baffle or disgust her, becoming personally 
involved in those that appeal to her sympathies, frequently 
finding it impossible to distinguish financial problems from all 
the others which beset the client. She needs case work to avoid 
going off on tangents which divert her from her practical objec- 
tives and confuse her in her relationship to the client. 

A constructive relationship with the client depends partly on 
the simple use the worker learns to make of the possibilities of 
his participation in their joint business. Each step of investiga- 
tion and follow-up can be conducted largely on a basis of mu- 
tual co-operation. Investigation need not be an uncritical or 
sentimental acceptance of a professed need, nor does it have to 
be an executive effort on the part of the worker to disprove eligi- 
bility and protect the agency from its enemy—the potential 
chiseler. She can participate with the client in securing his 
proof of need, and throughout her follow-up contacts she can 
stimulate as much activity on his part as the situation permits, 
encourage him to make his own decisions, and give him every 
opportunity to assume his full share of responsibility. The 
problem of public relief giving is-only partially that of establish- 
ing eligibility. An equally important problem is that of admin- 
istering relief in such ways as not to damage personal initiative 
and integrity and to safeguard clients against the psychological 
regression so natural to economic dependency. The goal is not 
only a physical but a psychological survival which will enable 
the client to return to normal living without loss in his capacity 
for self-management and self-direction. 

All the way through follow-up the worker can use her rela- 
tionship as a steadying influence. Her interest and understand- 
ing can furnish a basis of confidence which will prevent the cli- 
ent from yielding to the fears and resentments that arise natu- 
rally out of his uncomfortable situation. Her sympathy and re- 
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spect will decrease his natural tendency to exaggeration of need, 
concealment of resources, and unnecessary continuance on re- 
lief. Even a scant follow-up animated by these purposes can be 
something more than a series of checks from which the client re- 
coils. It can be utilized for its sustaining values and give the 
client the security he needs if he is to allow the worker to know 
of the changes, events, and problems which enter into his daily 
existence. The worker stands between him and the whole of a 
feared, impersonal machinery, and it will be her relationship 
with him that will largely determine whether his attitude to- 
ward that machinery is one of good faith or of hostility, mis- 
trust, and deception. 

Another important area which belongs essentially to case 
work and not to administration is that of complaints. The con- 
fidence of both the client and community in the honesty, com- 
petence, and humanity of the organization often depends upon 
the manner in which complaints are received and handled. 
Case-work skills and a case-work understanding of human na- 
ture are needed to meet the hostility and resentment with 
which clients frequently make complaints. The worker needs to 
be sensitive to the burden of anxiety the client naturally carries 
and to recognize his right to place his problem before her, no 
matter how his feeling has distorted the facts. He is entitled to 
a full explanation of the regulations that create his difficulty, 
and if the mistake is the agency’s, this can be frankly admitted 
and corrected. It is important to the client and to the agency 
that he leave the office feeling that his point of view has been 
understood, and satisfied that he has been given a real hearing, 
even if it has been impossible to give him what he wants. No 
emotion is so contagious as hostility, and, unless the worker has 
her own feelings under control, she may allow her responding 
anger to blind her to facts the client is excitedly trying to tell 
her. Of course, if the administration itself regards complaints as 
evidence of incompetence in the worker, she is naturally forced 
into a defensive position and will wish to prove the client in the 
wrong. Complaints are inevitable under the best conditions. It 
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is desirable that neither the administration nor the worker 
should regard them as a threat or a nuisance, but rather an op- 
portunity to improve service to its clients, to meet immediate 
needs, and to clear up misunderstanding. 

Another crucial problem which is basically the responsibility 
of case work to handle is that of dealing with the unemployed 
council and other pressure groups. The group as well as the in- 
dividual has the right to its point of view, even though this is 
provocative and hostile. The unemployed council represents 
the interests of part of the community and is entitled to an 
interpretation of the agency’s policies, services, and limitations. 
Demands should be met and heard, reasonable requests granted, 
and full explanation given of regulations that prevent the grant- 
ing of other requests. The hostile group, like the hostile indi- 
vidual, seeks justification for its hostility. It makes uncon- 
scious use of the psychological mechanism of projection and 
contrives to force its opponent into the position of a ruthless, 
inhuman agency, which can then be frankly distrusted and hated. 
Case-work skill and control on the part of the worker are re- 
quired to avoid accepting this rdle and being compelled into the 
untenable situation of a combatant. Respect, frankness, and 
tolerance will go a long way in meeting the problem. Commu- 
nity feeling is a sensitive mechanism, especially susceptible to 
fear and anxieties, which are easily converted into antagonism. 
Pressure groups, if handled with an unbiased consideration and 
case-work understanding, have less need to disturb community 
confidence. 

As the present unemployment setup takes a more stable, per- 
manent form, the functions of the public relief administration 
will necessarily need to be redefined. At present there appears 
to be a tendency in some places to restrict the scope of this ac- 
tivity to relief giving, excluding all other case-work services. 
Actually, financial need cannot be practically isolated from 
other difficulties which are bound to arise in individual situ- 
ations and directly or indirectly affect the period and extent of 
dependence. The worker is in a strategic position to assist the 
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family to maintain health standards, to advise on matters of 
household management, budgeting, buying, and nutrition, and 
to give information regarding educational and recreational re- 
sources. There is no question that the public agency should not 
attempt to duplicate existing community services. It is exceed- 
ingly doubtful that it would ever be feasible for it to undertake 
treatment of complicated personality and behavior difficulties, 
but it can hardly evade the practical case-work problems which 
naturally fall within its area. The giving of relief can be more 
adequately handled when it is accompanied by the other case- 
work services. It is important that the worker be able to identi- 
fy needs not directly related to unemployment and to know how 
to offer, but not impose, the services the agency is equipped to 
render. Also, she ought to be able to distinguish between prob- 
lems that concern the client and those which might bother her- 
self, but do not disturb him. Her realization that service is ap- 
plicable only to needs recognized by the client will safeguard her 
against destructive attempts to direct his life for him. It is also 
important for her to be able to recognize problems that fall out- 
side the function of the agency, and to develop the skill neces- 
sary to interest the client in seeking help from the appropriate 
community agency. It is through the development of co-oper- 
ative relationships with existing agencies that the public agency 
can find its natural place in the community and the scope of its 
case-work services can best be defined. 

It has been clear that one reason why some social workers 
have been tempted to deny the essential case-work character of 
the public relief job is the magnitude of the problem of training 
with which they would then be confronted. Undoubtedly some 
of them have hoped to escape this problem because they could 
see no immediate solutions, and have themselves yielded to 
those emergent states of mind which are satisfied with nothing 
but immediate solutions. They have tried to overcome through 
administrative devices problems which only the individual 
worker can handle in direct case work with the client. As a re- 
sult, both clients and staff have sometimes become entangled in 
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an interfering machinery that seems to serve no better purpose 
than that of creating a need for further machinery. A barbed 
wire of suspicious rules and regulations cannot protect the agen- 
cy against inefficiency on the part of the staff, exploitation on 
the part of clients, and criticism on the part of the community. 
Not until administrators more generally recognize that one im- 
portant source of security for relief administration lies in the 
case-work competence of the individual worker will they be able 
to set up sound administrative controls, the only purpose of 
which would be to enable the staff to perform their duties with 
the greatest ease and economy. 

The problem of efficiency in relief giving has to be faced as a 
problem of case-work training. This cannot be solved in a day, 
nor can it be disposed of by ignoring its difficulties and con- 
demning training in public case work to superficial and limited 
ends. We need to recognize that the development of public 
case work is going to demand time, careful experimentation, 
and the united co-operation of all the social-work fields in in- 
creasing resources for training, in surmounting false barriers be- 
tween public and private, and in avoiding hierarchies of case 
work that would make one area of practice more precious than 
another. As social workers we ought to give at least intellectual 
allegiance to the idea that all clients of social work are entitled 
to services appropriate to their individual needs, and that in 
case work no invidious distinctions should be countenanced be- 
tween the public and private client, or between the victims of 
one kind of misfortune as opposed to another. 


HOW SOCIAL CASE WORK MEETS INDIVIDUAL 
PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC RELIEF CLIENTS FROM 
THE POINT OF VIEW OF MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE 
WORK 


Edith M. Baker, Director, Social Service Department 
Washington University Clinics and Allied 
Hospitals, St. Louis 


S THE programs of public relief administrations have 
A developed and expanded in the direction of preventive, 
stabilizing, and constructive services, problems related 
to the provision of medical care for public relief clients have 
grown increasingly complex. Rules and Regulations No.7, issued 
by the F.E.R.A. in July, 1933, stated that “The conservation of 
public health is a primary function of our government” and 
enunciated the principle that medical care is a necessity, along 
with the fundamental material needs of the relief budget. Early 
in 1934 a committee of the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers co-operated in a country-wide study of medical 
care of the unemployed which was made by the American Public 
Welfare Association with the assistance of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund and other organizations. The findings of this study re- 
vealed that in some areas of the country the limitation of avail- 
able funds, the lack of equipment and trained personnel, the in- 
adequate scope of authorized medical care, or the inability of 
the local professional groups to agree upon a plan had prevented 
the development of satisfactory programs, while in other areas 
well-organized plans were already in operation. Even at best, 
however, there were important gaps, among the most obvious of 
which were lack of consistent provision for hospital care and 
diagnostic facilities, failure to recognize preventive work, and 
failure to furnish adequate care for convalescent or chronic 
cases. 
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Acutely aware that problems related to the health and medi- 
cal care of public relief clients had been increasingly drawing 
medical social workers into the field of public relief, the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Social Workers decided to study 
more intensively the medical social aspects of the problem. For 
this purpose a committee was appointed in May, 1934. The 
committee decided to restrict the scope of its activity to con- 
sideration of medical care for recipients of public relief. It has 
collected information from the members of the Association testi- 
fying to their participation in relief programs, particularly from 
the point of view of medical relief, outlining the problems they 
were facing, and the gaps in the existing programs in relation to 
the adequate medical care of relief clients, and has conducted 
first-hand studies of programs in several communities. 

In order to evaluate the use which was made of the medical 
social worker and the effectiveness of her services, localities 
where medical social workers were already functioning in the 
program were chosen. Two field representatives spent several 
weeks each observing the medical-care program in operation in 
Philadelphia and Chicago, interviewing relief administrators, 
relief workers, physicians, medical social workers, etc., and 
reading case records in order to ascertain the actual handling of 
known cases of illness. The method used meant that the medi- 
cal social problems of the clients were seen through the eyes of 
the relief visitors. Several counties in Illinois were also studied, 
as it was thought important to gain some understanding of the 
situation in rural communities, even though medical social 
workers were not participating in the program. Ways in which 
the medical social worker’s experience and point of view may 
contribute to the enlargement of a rural program were indi- 
cated. Brief visits were made as well to Iowa City and to St. 
Louis. In the former city a new plan for administering medical 
relief in Iowa was in process of organization, and a medical so- 
cial worker had been employed as an assistant to the Director 
of Medical Relief. Consequently it was impossible to judge the 
operation of the program, but only to evaluate the proposed 
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plan for a state-wide, well-integrated medical and social service 
to relief clients. In the latter city policies of co-operation with 
social workers in medical institutions had been in effect for 
many years, and it was thought that it would be of value to 
study the medical program there for purposes of comparison. 

Much of the material presented in this paper will be based 
upon the findings of the two fieldworkers and upon the delibera- 
tions of the committee. The membership has represented differ- 
ent points of view and individual approaches to the subject have 
stimulated much interesting discussion. General agreement has 
resulted on most issues, although several controversial matters 
still remain unresolved. 

The studies disclosed that a medical social worker has been 
drawn into the public relief field in Philadelphia and Chicago as 
the executive responsible for the administration of medical re- 
lief. In the former city she functions under the direction of an 
executive committee composed of medical, dental, nursing, and 
other professional representatives, and in the latter city with the 
assistance of a medical advisory committee composed of physi- 
cians appointed through co-operation with the medical society. 
In Iowa the medical social worker is the assistant to the State 
Director of Medical Relief, acting as liaison representative be- 
tween the relief administration and the medical profession. In 
Chicago medical social workers have been placed in all district 
relief offices; in Philadelphia the same organization is planned, 
but has not yet been completed; in Iowa medical social workers 
will act as field representatives or will be assigned to counties. 
In other parts of the country medical social workers have been 
asked to form committees responsible for outlining community 
programs and formulating policies concerning community rela- 
tionships. They have attempted to meet in their own institu- 
tions the pressing problems raised by the urgent medical needs 
of relief clients. | 

In the course of these studies, many fundamental problems 
related to the réle of the medical social worker in a relief pro- 
gram were encountered. Two major functions of the medical 
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social worker have always been the study and treatment of so- 
cial problems which illness creates for the individual and his 
family, and the integration of social and health resources in the 
community. Therefore, she is inevitably concerned with the ade- 
quacy and quality of medical care. It has long been recognized 
that good medical social work can only be done in association 
with adequate medical practice. The studies revealed many 
serious gaps throughout the country in the medical resources for 
the curative and preventive care of illness. Frequently suitable 
resources were present, but were inadequate in terms of the size 
of the problem, as illustrated in overcrowded clinics and wards, 
or they were entirely absent, particularly in the rural areas, 
where even the minimum resources for the care of urgent illness 
were not available. In addition, there was frequently lacking an 
informed and influential public opinion regarding the impor- 
tance of provision of medical care for all the people. Although it 
is recognized that a comprehensive program for medical care 
should include prevention, it is well known that medicine has 
advanced in power to prevent and control disease far beyond the 
extent to which this power is actually applied through organized 
public health services in this country. The lack of actively func- 
tioning public health departments was found to constitute one 
of the most serious problems, particularly in rural communities. 
Regulations restricting medical care to emergency cases because 
of limited funds were in force in many localities, which resulted 
in delayed provision for treatment, thus endangering the wel- 
fare of the client and making the type and cost of care far in ex- 
cess of that necessary for early treatment. The medical social 
worker does not presume to set up standards for a community’s 
medical resources, or to judge the quality of the medical care it 
affords; these are essentially problems for the medical profession 
and the other social forces of the community. She does have a 
responsibility, however, to present evidence regarding the gaps 
in medical care and the resultant suffering to individuals and 
families. She has a further responsibility to co-operate with 
others in developing more adequate curative and preventive 
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health programs, recognizing always that the skilled service for 
which her experience and education have fitted her cannot be 
most effectively utilized until these gaps have been filled. 
Another important question relates to the auspices under 
which programs for medical care are administered. It has been 
demonstrated that social work can be carried on under medical 
auspices. Is the reverse true—that medicine can be practiced 
under social auspices? In launching its program for medical 
care, the federal government assigned the function of adminis- 
tration to the relief agency. It is not yet known whether this 
was a temporary measure and more responsibility will be placed 
later upon medical and public health authorities, or whether the 
care of health will be consolidated into a social welfare program. 
This is a controversial issue. Some persons think that a pro- 
gram for adequate medical care for everyone is best adminis- 
tered under the direction of the medical profession. They hold 
the view that the problem of health extends beyond that of re- 
lief, and that an adequate curative and preventive program of 
medical care should be provided for people whether they can 
pay for it or not. The focus should be upon health rather than 
upon indigency. While anyone has the right to apply for public 
relief, it is necessary to pass the eligibility requirements, usually 
the means test, before any benefits administered under it are 
available. Others believe that medical relief should be unified 
with other relief and social reconstruction measures. They argue 
that medicine is, in its broadest purpose, a social service, and 
that the care of health thus falls more appropriately under a so- 
cial welfare program. This belief necessitates a broader concept 
of social welfare than most relief agencies have achieved up to 
the present time; but possibly it is a goal toward which they are 
developing. This is a period of great psychological change. Per- 
haps there is more confusion and discussion in the changing 
concepts of the manner in which preventive and curative medi- 
cal care should be made available for the American people than 
there is in any other area or aspect of social security. Whatever 
medical program finally emerges, the need for an understanding 
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of the social component of illness is still essential and funda- 
mental. 

The medical social worker is necessarily concerned with this 
whole problem of the organization of health services. Health 
problems of clients are treated more effectively because of her 
services when she functions in continuous association with the 
physician as a member of the medical team. In this relationship 
she focuses on the social area and brings to the physician for a 
joint evaluation all social data potentially significant for an 
understanding of the sick person. Medical care, to the social 
worker, embodies this idea of team work under the leadership of 
the physician. Further, her experience and training have made 
her aware of the danger of medical decisions being made by 
non-medical persons. In the localities studied, it was found that 
confusion frequently arose over distinguishing between medical 
needs and authorization for payment for medical care. A deci- 
sion on the part of the relief agency not to pay for medical care 
may amount to condemnation of the sick person to death or 
disability—or, at best, the healing power of unaided nature. 
Such a decision ought only to be made by a medical authority. 
Pressure was increasingly being brought to bear to translate the 
words “emergency care,” which was the only type of medical 
care frequently authorized, to mean urgent care, or even care 
only for life-or-death cases. All care of the sick is urgently nec- 
essary and should be provided, but it is rarely emergent in the 
strictest sense of the word. Insufficient funds to meet the costs 
of medical care have tended to develop this interpretation of the 
type of cases which might be accepted. Various methods have 
deen used for drawing physicians into the relief organizations and 
attempting to place upon them responsibility for medical deci- 
sions. The small number of physicians involved in relief pro- 
grams to date, their inaccessibility for consultation purposes, 
the limitation of their authority to an advisory capacity have 
meant that close working relationships have not been achieved. 
This may be only a temporary weakness of organization which 
can be eliminated in time, but medical social workers in the 
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public relief field need consistently to stress the importance of 
medical leadership and team work for the effective correlation 
of medical and social factors in the care of illness. 

Case-workers in the public relief field have been made dis- 
tributors of a tragically restricted portion of the community’s 
resources to those who lack the bare necessities. They frequent- 
ly find themselves enforcing acceptance of adverse economic 
conditions due to inadequacies of the basic provisions of the re- 
lief program, rather than contributing to health and well-being. 
Unless there are adequate resources for subsistence, health, 
work, recreation, and the development of personality there is no 
healthy environment to which the individual can adjust and 
little that social case work can accomplish. For social case work 
is concerned not with the environment alone or the individual 
alone, but finds its function in dealing with difficulties in the re- 
lationship between individuals and groups and their physical or 
social environment. Generally speaking, then, social case work 
presupposes the existence of the bare necessities of survival and 
the presence of some opportunity to acquire a more favorable 
environment. Similarly, there must be provision for a minimum 
of subsistence security and for the promotion and maintenance 
of health if medical social workers are to act in the essential rdle 
of their profession. Thus, it was found in the localities studied 
that insecurity of shelter, poor housing conditions, inadequate 
budgets for food, clothing, and fuel, overcrowding, inadequate 
medical facilities for diagnosis and treatment, and lack of ac- 
tively functioning public health departments were inseparably 
bound up with the programs for medical care and medical social 
case work. Consequently, it was further shown that, as relief 
budgets more nearly approximated adequacy in some communi- 
ties, the care of health correspondingly improved. 

A basic issue which must be settled is in regard to the han- 
dling of special individual needs in a mass program. An agency 
essentially social in purpose, but which must concern itself with 
the health of its clients, needs to clarify the extent of responsi- 
bility it will assume for discovering special problems of illness 
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and referring them to specialized agencies, and for attempting 
to treat them itself. Specifically, how far will it develop its own 
program and prepare its staff to meet those special needs, and 
how far will it turn to community agencies to assume a share of 
the burden? In so far as these problems are directly related to 
the administration of relief, the responsibility seems to lie with 
the relief agency for assuming the initiative, but there are many 
medical social problems less clearly related to the need for relief 
which often require intensive social treatment, and which may 
logically fall within the province of other community agencies. 
Careful study is needed in each community in order to evolve 
and establish sound principles and policies regarding this ques- 
tion of special need and qualitative case work. 

In the first stages of a new and rapidly growing program, as 
all relief programs are today, organization and policy-making 
will naturally take precedence. As these are formulated and 
put into practice there will logically be further developments in 
two directions—toward the broader aspects of the community 
program and toward the more individualized care of the client. 
The public relief agencies found, therefore, that an important 
consideration in relation to the development of plans for medical 
care of the unemployed was the proportion of emphasis to be 
placed on organization and administrative problems and on the 
quality of case work to meet the individual problems of illness. 
Hence it was necessary to determine whether the medical social 
worker could be used most effectively as administrator, as con- 
sultant, or as teacher. It was conceded that she has an impor- 
tant contribution to make in each area. 

Analysis of the various relief programs in which medical so- 
cial workers are functioning throughout the country indicate 
that their activities fall within the following categories: 

1. Administration of medical relief—The studies have shown 
that in some localities an overwhelming load of administrative 
duties have been thrust upon the medical social worker. She has 
been made responsible for the control of expenditures for medi- 
cal relief; authorization of medical care; arrangements for care 
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by private physician, clinic, or hospital; and approval of all ex- 
penditures, such as bills for medical care and medical supplies. 
Certain of these responsibilities, such as arranging for medical 
care, involve social skill in the discriminating selection and in- 
telligent use of resources. They may be compared with the ad- 
ministrative functions undertaken by social workers in some 
medical institutions—the admission of patients to clinics or 
wards, the discharge of patients, and the management of clinics. 
All of these duties might conceivably be performed without 
much understanding or recognition of the social component in- 
herent in them. However, it has been demonstrated that a per- 
son with experience and training in social case work has much 
to contribute to them. To be truly effective, however, they 
must be performed in association with the medical social study 
and treatment of the individual client or patient. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to be sure that the pressure of administrative 
duties and routine procedure, which have predominantly a 
medical focus, do not deflect the medical social worker from her 
primary réle of interpreting the social implications of disease 
and insuring effectiveness of medical care. 

2. Development of the health program.—The development of 
the health program of the relief agency, the formulation of poli- 
cies in regard to co-operative relationships with social and medi- 
cal agencies and other professional groups, and the stimulation 
of more effective use of resources or development of needed fa- 
cilities seem to be more definitely medical social in their nature 
than the actual administration of medical relief. Misunder- 
standing and criticism frequently arise between the relief agency 
and the organized medical profession from failure to compre- 
hend what may fairly be expected from each group. Complex 
problems are inevitably created when thousands of clients re- 
ceive medical care from numerous medical institutions and 
many private physicians. Where there are social service depart- 
ments in the hospitals of the city there is the opportunity for 
establishing or strengthening working relationships in regard to 
co-operative service for the unemployed and their families. This 
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insures interpretation of the social situation of the patient to the 
physician, interpretation of the medical condition and recom- 
mendations to the relief agency, and assistance in carrying out 
the treatment measures, thereby making the medical and social 
care of the patient a continuous whole. The studies showed that 
some of the best medical social care of relief clients was being 
given under these circumstances. The medical social worker 
constantly serves as an interpreter between the relief agency 
and the physicians, medical institutions, and other health re- 
sources of the community. She is in a strategic position to es- 
tablish and maintain smooth working relationships because she 
knows social work, and, in addition, through training and ex- 
perience is familiar with the special fields of health and of medi- 
cal practice. 

3. Consultation and supervision—The contribution of the 
medical social worker to the policies and program making of the 
agency makes it possible for individual health needs of clients 
to be met more effectively, and leads to the true case-work func- 
tions of consultation and education. Although there are varying 
opinions as to the degree of case-work service appropriately 
rendered by workers administering public relief, there can be lit- 
tle difference of opinion regarding the importance of their under- 
standing the interrelationships of the social situation and the 
medical condition of individuals or families. The studies re- 
vealed that the relief workers need someone to whom they can 
turn for advice as to how to secure and correlate the necessary 
medical data. Information concerning the medical diagnosis; 
the recommendations for treatment, such as special medication 
or apparatus, additional nourishment, diets, limitation of ac- 
tivity, etc.; and the prognosis regarding the ultimate outcome 
or recovery, temporary or permanent incapacity, partial or total 
disability, is essential in order to understand the full implica- 
tions of sickness. Without such knowledge medical treatment 
may not be obtained at all or not carried through to comple- 
tion, which may result in recurrence or progression to a condi- 
tion of chronic disability or even death. Analysis of the case 
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work disclosed that in some instances, even though there seemed 
to be a considerable interest in health on the part of the relief 
visitors, as evidenced by repeated notations in case records re- 
garding complaints of illness, medical care was not arranged 
until the client requested it or until the seriousness of the situ- 
ation forced some action. In addition, medical needs of other 
members of the family were frequently unrecognized and un- 
treated. In other instances medical care was arranged efficiently 
and without delay, but authoritative medical information was 
not sought. In regard to medical social treatment, there seemed 
to be a tendency to utilize only those obvious routine forms of 
assistance regularly provided within the relief program, such as 
milk, extra food allowance,.and bedding. Usually the more in- 
tangible services, such as interpretation of the medical condi- 
tion and its implications to the sick person or his family, the 
careful planning of convalescent care, or the initiation of pre- 
ventive measures were not attempted. There were examples, 
however, demonstrating that when relief visitors recognize med- 
ical social problems and assume responsibility for treating them, 
well-rounded and thoroughly effective medical social care is pos- 
sible even in the case loads of overburdened relief visitors. The 
medical social worker acting as consultant in individual cases is 
able to assist the staff of the relief agency in gaining an under- 
standing of disease and its social implications, in planning how 
to meet the health problems, and in shortening the time lag be- 
tween the occurrence of illness and action regarding medical care 
through intelligent use of the medical resources of the com- 
munity. 

4. Interpretation of the medical social aspects of relief through 
training program.—Individual conferences with relief visitors 
provide a slow process through which an understanding of the 
social implications of disease may permeate the staff as a whole. 
Unless the relief visitors are prepared to meet at least the 
simpler health problems with a broad perspective, the placing 
of a single medical social worker as a special consultant in each 
relief office will not make much of an impression upon the case 
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load of the agency as a whole. Supervision and consultation on 
the job, therefore, will not be sufficiently effective unless there is 
some supplementary instruction in preparing the visitors to 
understand the problems of physical health and disease and the 
relevant psychological and emotional factors. The educational 
aspect thus emerges as increasingly important. The federal gov- 
ernment has made it possible for a number of relief workers to 
attend schools of social work for brief periods. It is assumed 
that medical subject matter is included in their courses. For the 
large number of workers unable to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity, other educational methods must necessarily be 
worked out. Probably the major contribution of the medical 
social worker in the public relief field is, therefore, the organiza- 
tion of a training course in the medical social aspects of relief as 
a part of the subject matter needed as preparation of visitors 
without education or experience in social work. The medical so- 
cial worker can assume responsibility for presenting much of the 
material, for interpreting the lectures given by doctors, public 
health nurses, and others, and for relating the whole to the 
day-by-day problems encountered by the visitors. 

In briefly summarizing the findings and discussions of the 
committee, it was felt that the contribution which the medical 
social worker can offer to the field of public relief is a specialized 
point of view which tends to socialize the administration of 
medical relief; to clarify the place which the care of health occu- 
pies in the relief program; to establish smooth working relation- 
ships with medical resources in the community, which in turn 
should improve the individual care of the client; and, finally, 
she can make her major contribution through the case-work 
functions of consultation and education. But relief today is still 
far below the minimum standards of health and decency, and 
there are serious gaps in the provision of health services. Medi- 
cal social workers cannot tacitly accept social measures inade- 
quate in scope and in federal participation, but, rather, they 
must strive for the acceptance of the principle of governmental 
responsibility for full social security. From the viewpoint of 
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medical social work, adequate medical care for all the people is a 
desirable social objective. However, health problems of the 
unemployed cannot be isolated, but must be considered in rela- 
tion to the whole, so that the need for health is recognized and 
met, no more and no less than the other social needs and rights 
of every human being—primeval and timeless. 
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A RE-EXAMINATION OF CHILD-WELFARE FUNC- 
TIONS IN FOSTER-CARE AGENCIES 


Elizabeth Munro Clarke, Director, Children’s Bureau 
of Indianapolis, Indianapolis 


SOCIAL worker from another country journeyed to the 
A United States to become acquainted with our methods 
of caring for dependent children. He was also interested 

in organization and in community programs. He learned first 
of all that there are literally forty-eight different varieties of 
each; that state-wide programs of child welfare in terms of 
administration, auspices, and function are as different as the 
respective climates and the predominating occupations of these 
states. And he learned also that there are great differences in 
standards, methods, and emphases in the various cities, as well. 
In method of foster care we range from North Carolina, where 
94 per cent of all dependent children are living in institutions, to 
Massachusetts, in which half of all dependent children are cared 
for in boarding homes, and only 23 per cent in institutions. 
There is as wide a range in auspices. In Louisiana gg per cent of 
the dependent children are privately supported, to a large degree 
in church institutions. In other states, among which are in- 
cluded Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Ohio, approximately 50 
per cent are cared for by publicly administered units. And we 
are all familiar with cities, among which are New York, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, where many children in the 
care of private agencies are partially supported by public funds. 
In thirty-one states from which figures were available in 1930, 
60 per cent of all children in private agency care were the re- 
sponsibility of sectarian organizations whose administration was 
closely associated with various dioceses, synods, or groups of 
churches. Numbers of institutions are managed by fraternal 
orders. An agency may serve a city, a county, or a state. Many 
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under religious or fraternal auspices give service on a regional or 
even on a national basis. 

In attempting to re-examine child-welfare functions in foster- 
care agencies, are we to consider the hundred and one different 
varieties of units of foster care, or to think in terms of a reason- 
ably well-equipped agency, city-wide or state-wide, which 
quite naturally works somewhat closely with the family-welfare 
agency in its city or with those in its area? In no field or social 
work is there a greater range of standards, of motivation, or of 
conception of the job both by the executives and the interested 
lay groups. 

Several decades ago foster-care agencies, both institutional 
and child placing, were regarded almost solely as organizations 
for providing for homeless children and for those whose homes 
were unsuitable. Rarely in our pre-war child-welfare literature, 
or in the Children’s Division of the National Conference pro- 
ceedings of two decades ago, was emphasis placed on the child’s 
own family. The most significant development which we have 
seen take place in the children’s field is the increasing number of 
agencies and institutions that have placed great emphasis on 
deciding which children should come to them for care, on keep- 
ing the family together if possible, on planning for the child in 
relation to his own family unit, and in preparing the family for 
the child’s return whenever it can be brought about. 

We assume that foster-care agencies should accept applica- 
tions for study only when there is a clean-cut presumption that 
foster care may be needed. At the time the child is accepted the 
agency should assume responsibility for maintaining the contact 
with the family—unless in certain cases, by mutual agreement, 
some other agency (county unit, family-welfare society) carries 
part of the responsibility. And a foundation should have been 
laid for a working relationship with the child’s own family, 
whenever he has family or kin, except in those rare instances 
when it is necessary for all ties to be broken. It is one of the 
chief tasks of the agency to interpret the child to the institution 
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or foster parents, the foster parents to the child’s own parents, 
the own parents to child and institution or foster family. It is 
this guiding of the three-cornered relationship—parent, child, 
and foster parent—which is a function peculiar to foster-care 
agencies. 

The quality of the worker’s relationship will cover a wide 
range in different situations. It may be that of a somewhat in- 
frequent contact with a capable responsible father who gets 
along well with the foster parents or institution, keeps in close 
touch with the child, and participates with the case-worker 
when together they make plans. 

More often a close contact is necessary. In many instances 
the worker will be giving leadership in helping to re-establish 
the broken home. When long-time placement is necessary her 
attitudes and imaginative leadership will often be the deciding 
factors as to whether the relationship between children and 
their absent parents will be vital, or whether the parents and 
child will drift apart and lose entirely the values that might 
have existed. 

In order to work with a child, to interpret him to foster 
parents, and to give to them the encouragement and guidance 
to carry them through difficult situations, the agency must 
know his parents and those individuals who are most important 
to him and give them chances to participate in planning. And 
so we need to emphasize the fact that the most important func- 
tion for any foster-care agency is that of having a well-developed 
program of case work which includes the responsibility for the 
relationship with the child’s family as well as for work with the 
child. 

Closely allied to the extent to which an agency regards a child 
as a member of his family group is the agency’s policy concern- 
ing the use of free foster homes. If a child’s greatest need is that 
of developing a permanent new set of relationships, if he needs 
these more than contacts with his own parents, or his brothers 
and sisters, and if his physical, intellectual, and emotional 
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make-up is such that there is a reasonable chance of his becom- 
ing accepted in a free or adoptive home suited to his needs, then 
this sort of placement should be made if possible. But there is 
still in many wide areas an overemphasis on the free foster 
home which disregards vital relationships of the child with his 
own family, for which any attempt to substitute completely is 
apt to end in failure. No problems are more serious than those 
arising from the use of free or adoptive home placement without 
the safeguards of adequate case-work service. 

When we attempt to examine child-welfare functions in fos- 
ter-care agencies, it seems necessary to digress a bit into the 
question of community planning for child welfare. And we must 
consider the necessity for the development of integrated pro- 
grams in which public and private agencies offering various 
kinds of foster-home or foster-institution care will work together 
trying to understand each other’s problems and to develop 
eventually a similarity of standards. This cannot be brought 
about unless boards of directors and the committees of the 
board are close to the work. They are the chief interpreters to 
the public. And sometimes even in the most socially enlight- 
ened communities one is amazed at the general lack of under- 
standing of the purposes and work of agencies. As a result there 
comes a new challenge of the responsibilities of board members 
and professional staff for consistently doing team work. 

Though in many communities complicated networks of com- 
petitive and overlapping agencies could well be simplified, it 
seems that in the long run the quality of case work depends 
largely on having well-informed lay groups familiar with the 
functions and goals of agencies with which they are closely 
associated. 

When weak foster-care agencies have become attached to 
functional groups in a different field, the frequent result has 
been the subordination of the weak unit. When a strong child- 
welfare unit is combined with an organization whose chief func- 
tion differs, are not the less progressive foster-care agencies de- 
prived of its leadership and stimulation? On the other hand, in 
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several large cities child-welfare programs have been strength- 
ened by the merging of units having similar functions. 

Let us now consider some of the changes and problems which 
have arisen in the field of children’s work during the last four or 
five years. Because of the tremendous burden carried by public 
relief agencies, with the resulting large case loads which pre- 
clude intensive work, families in some cities are being referred to 
foster-care agencies when formerly they would have been re- 
ferred to a family agency, particularly had the problems been 
recognized in a more incipient stage. The children’s agency 
often feels that, in spite of serious problems, intensive case work 
with the family should be undertaken before a decision is 
reached to remove the child from the home. The public relief 
agency is at the present time usually not able to give this in- 
tensive service. The family-welfare society in its greater se- 
lectiveness of intake may feel that the family is not one which 
will respond to intensive case work. At times, if working rela- 
tions between the agencies are happy, plans can be made for 
individual families, but we are pretty much in the dark in many 
localities as to what we are going to do about this large group of 
borderline families—those with which excellent case work may 
not achieve a great deal, but which may salvage the home, make 
placement of the children unnecessary, and save the community 
the expense of long-time foster care. 

Then there are the problems involved in protective work. No 
attempt will be made in this paper to enter into a discussion of 
who should do protective work. It seems to depend largely on 
the community setup as to whether it should be done by a 
separate protective agency, by an agency with children’s aid 
functions, or by some other group. One may point out, however, 
that both in the White House Conference proceedings, and in 
the opinion of most progressive judges, as much protective 
work as possible should be done by social agencies, the work 
being regarded as preventive. A problem that seems to be aris- 
ing is the following: All of us will agree that for an agency to do 
successful case work, there should generally be a desire on the 
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part of the client for service, and that there should be as great a 
degree of client participation as possible. However, certain situ- 
ations appear, sometimes involving unintentional neglect and 
sometimes stark abuse, where parents do not want service, and 
where, at least at first, it is difficult to get any participation 
from the client. The child, often an infant, may need greatly the 
protection which a social agency should be equipped to give. It 
would seem that the question for the agency to ask is, “Who is 
our client, these parents or the child?”—the parent who may 
not want our service or the child who cannot make articulate his 
need. At times one finds too great an unwillingness to deviate 
from the drive to give any service only when it is desired. Pro- 
tective work is necessary in any area, and the agency doing it 
must possess flexibility of approach and method. 

We shall now pass on to some of the problems which must be 
met in connection with referrals. One of the most important is 
the point at which the family agency should refer a child for 
foster care. In Indianapolis we have felt that at the moment 
placement becomes a possibility it is helpful to both organiza- 
tions for our Children’s Bureau of the Indianapolis Orphans 
Home to be drawn in. The case-worker at the family agency 
writes a summary to be read by those who will attend the initial 
conference—that is, the two supervisors, the family case-worker 
knowing the family, and at times the worker on the Children’s 
Bureau staff to whom the family may be assigned. At this con- 
ference a decision is reached as to whether the referral to the 
Children’s Bureau should be made at this point. Some situa- 
tions on which we have been drawn in never come to us, others 
are referred at once as a result of the conference, while some 
may not be referred until a period of weeks or months has 
elapsed. After the Children’s Bureau has accepted the applica- 
tion, its worker reads the family record. It is always, unless the 
situation is exceedingly urgent (and there are few real emergen- 
cies), the job of the Children’s Bureau worker to establish her 
relationship with the child’s parents before the child comes to 
us. Frequently supplementary study is made by the Children’s 
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Bureau. A relative who may not have been important when the 
family was intact occasionally has something very real to offer 
when the family must be broken up. 

With the increased emphasis on preplacement work and the 
participation of parents and children in placement, we have 
learned that, the decision having been made that placement is 
necessary, the method of transfer is most important. It happens 
that our Children’s Bureau does not have an intake depart- 
ment. Our worker to whom the family is assigned continues to 
maintain the relationship with the family and with the children. 
The agencies work out the plan of transfer together. At times 
a share of the preplacement work has been done by the family- 
society worker. Usually it is participated in by both workers, 
the responsibility being assumed by the worker at the Children’s 
Bureau with varying degrees of rapidity, depending both on the 
quality of the relationship of the family worker with the family 
and on various other factors. 

When the method of transfer is discussed, the question of 
whether the situation should be a complete transfer or whether 
it should be carried co-operatively is an important one. Since 
the first of January five of the seven families which have come 
to us from the Family Welfare Society have been carried co- 
operatively at first. Of the twenty new families of children now 
in care who have been received during 1935, three are carried 
co-operatively with the Family Welfare Society. We have two 
other families which we are carrying co-operatively with this 
agency, these contacts being of longer standing. There are also 
five referrals on which we have had initial conferences, in which 
placement is now pending and where at present the preplace- 
ment work is being done. 

We have tried to introduce safeguards which will reduce the 
problems in co-operative cases to a minimum. These safeguards 
include the initial conference mentioned, with others when nec- 
essary. The division of labor is talked out carefully. We believe 
the best guide as to this division is that we think it out in terms 
of determining the quality of the relationship to be maintained 
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by each agency. Carbon copies of each agency’s record are sent 
monthly to the other. We believe that, although if possible 
work with a family should be centralized in one agency, and al- 
though problems arise from carrying cases co-operatively, the 
needs of the clients occasionally make it necessary. We feel, too, 
that in our conferences in our work with this group of families, 
each agency has reached a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems, the potentialities, and the limitations of the other. 

Several important points have been omitted from this paper. 
We have not touched upon certain factors concerning the divi- 
sion of labor in connection with intake. We have not considered 
referrals from the foster-care agency to the Family Welfare So- 
ciety, nor the unmarried mother and her child. We have left out 
home finding—which involves techniques peculiar to the chil- 
dren’s field—and housekeeping service. There is room for end- 
less discussion and exploration in these phases of case work. 

In cities where both family and children’s agencies have been 
able to reach the point where case loads are reasonably small, 
when both have high-grade, professionally trained staffs, and a 
mutual understanding built on a happy relationship of some 
duration, it would be helpful to us all if carefully planned ex- 
periments could be attempted, and the results evaluated and 
made available. 


RE-EXAMINATION OF CHILD-CARE FUNCTIONS 
IN FAMILY AGENCIES 


Mary A. Young, District Superintendent, United 
Charities of Chicago, Chicago 


NY survey of the problem of child caring must of necessity 
A review the literature of the past several years. Some 
of the most important of which have, perhaps, been 
the Proceedings of the three White House Conferences of 1909, 
191g, and 1930. These are too familiar to social workers to need 
more than mention of the points of emphasis. In all the keynote 
was the preservation of the home and the caring for children 
within the home. With this as the premise, the emphases then 
fell upon the necessity for adequate legislation for health, educa- 
tion, economic security, and a general program of prevention. 
There is little doubt that the same emphases stand for any plan 
of child caring today. Such studies as the one made by the 
Children’s Bureau in 1923,’ and a more recent one made in IIli- 
nois in 1931,” of a mining community, show us only too well 
that the problem of dealing adequately with the needs of chil- 
dren is not yet met. In the latter study we find children unable 
to attend school for lack of clothing, who are suffering from 
undernourishment and lack of medical care. We find that de- 
linquency is definitely on the rise in such a community because 
there is no program of prevention and no security within the 
homes. Miss Brandt’ gives a similar picture from a study made 
in New York. Such studies with similar findings have been 
made in many communities throughout the country.‘ 


* United States Children’s Bureau, Unemployment and Child Welfare (1923). 


2 Wilma Walker, “Distress in a Southern Illinois County,” The Social Service Re- 
view, December, 1931. 


3 Lillian Brandt, 4n Impressionistic View of the Winter 1930-31. 
4A study made in Philadelphia at the Community Health Center covering a five- 
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The sole purpose of reviewing the Proceedings of the Child 
Welfare Conferences and studying the findings of various 
studies is to determine the immensity of the problem confront- 
ing family-welfare agencies. How are they functioning and can 
they function adequately in this field? Let us look at some fig- 
ures which show the size of the problem. In 1930, 256,000 chil- 
dren were being cared for away from their own homes. The 
F.E.R.A., according to the Social Work Year Book for 1935, was 
supporting by direct relief seven million children under sixteen 
in their own families. I think this is highly significant. One can 
think in terms of a few hundred thousand and can imagine such 
a number being broken up into community groups—but seven 
million is staggering and taxes one’s imagination to the break- 
ing point. How can seven million children be given the econom- 
ic security, the health, and social protection they need? It 
would seem that the only logical answer to that is through fed- 
eral legislation. 

Regardless of whatever else the function of agencies is in child 
caring, the primary function should be that of working for ade- 
quate legislation for the protection of all children. It seems that 
this is the sine gua non of any work of child caring and it should 
center in family agencies. It is those agencies who have the op- 
portunity of knowing the problem at first hand whose duty it is 
to preserve the family intact and to utilize the family strengths. 
But no one agency, nor hundreds of agencies, can do much to- 
ward constructive child caring unless there is unified action. 
Good family agencies can do a great deal in a given locality. 
They may benefit, say a thousand or two thousand families, but 
of what good is this when we view the problem in the large? At 
best family-agency work in child caring will be spotty—good 
here, fair there, and below standard elsewhere. We so often can- 
not see the woods for the trees. We become so interested and 
involved in our own individual job within our own agency that 


year period, 1928-33, showed that malnutrition increased from 23 per cent in 1928 to 
36.7 per cent in 1932, a proportionate increase of 56 per cent. This was most serious in 
the age group six to sixteen. 
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we lose sight of what goes on in other parts of the country. We 
forget that such conditions exist as are described in the study 
made of conditions in mining communities in Illinois; or of the 
condition of the children of the share croppers in the South; of 
the Negro families in rural communities; of labor conditions; of 
the insecurity of the thousands of people who now are practical- 
ly dependent upon some federal program of economic security, 
whose children, more than seven million of them, must look to 
some such program for their future security. We, as family 
agencies, need not only awareness of the problem—that is too 
passive—we need to adopt as our function awareness with a 
plan of action. That, I should say, is the greatest function of 
family agencies in child caring. For any other is dependent 
upon that. Without such a program of security our other efforts 
are futile, because we must not think of child caring as an agen- 
cy problem but as a national governmental problem. 

In speaking of family agencies I am thinking of both public 
and private. In some places the private agencies can, as far as 
they can control it, carry on a fairly adequate program of child 
caring. They are able to limit their case loads so that the family 
unit is able to have adequate food, the children are able to con- 
tinue in school, and to participate in a recreational program. 
That is all very well, but again we cannot think in terms of 
limiting case loads, our terms must be all-inclusive. In other 
places, usually in small urban centers, the private agency has 
had a difficult struggle and has not been able to maintain ade- 
quate standards. Many have been forced to merge with the 
public. But the public agencies, with the local policy of ad- 
ministration, are frequently bad. The budgets are low, cash re- 
lief is not given, there is general insecurity of shelter, and very 
little hope for the future for many of these seven million 
children. 

Mr. Leonard W. Mayo, in an article entitled “What Are We 
Doing to Seven Million Children?”’s very clearly places the an- 
swer to this problem in the laps of social workers. Mr. Mayo 

S$ The Survey, August Midmonthly, 1934, p. 245 f. 
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states that four hundred thousand dependent children are under 
institutional care, and five hundred thousand are being cared 
for in their homes under the mothers’ aid—which, according to 
the Children’s Bureau, is far from secure. This leaves over six 
million children under eighteen years of age living under mass 
relief. From the White House Conference we learn that there 
are ten million children with some physical handicap. These fig- 
ures were gathered in 1929-30, before the depression had begun 
its damaging work on health. Mr. Mayo places the figure at 
fifteen million, or one-third the total population of children. Of 
this number, he says, only about one-fifth are receiving ade- 
quate care. Schools are no longer equipped to care for the hand- 
icapped. Terms have been cut and special classes and visiting 
teachers were considered frills and lopped off. The situation 
with children in conflict with society, continued Mr. Mayo, is 
likewise pitiful. Our children’s courts, by and large, are replicas 
of adult criminal courts presided over by judges chosen for politi- 
cal reasons. Institutions caring for the juvenile offenders are for 
the most part unable to cope with the problem of rehabilitation. 
To quote briefly: 

The total picture then of some seven million of our oncoming generation— 
is one of insecurity, lack of medical care, the curtailment of educational facili- 
ties, treatment of behavior problems incomparable with our scientific knowl- 
edge, and all along the line a marked decrease in funds for the promotion of 
child welfare... .. As a group, we social workers are still afraid to lift our 
voices, to make effective demonstration against evils affecting families and 


children or to touch on moot questions in the community involving social 
agencies or other vested interests. 


Let us turn from the function in the large of family agencies 
and see what, as agencies, they can do. Regardless of what is 
done by way of betterment of child welfare in general, the 
drama of family life will go on. The tragedies and comedies with 
their attendant conflicts, happiness, and unhappiness will still 
continue. As long as the family exists, as long as individuals 
must progress from infancy through the various stages to adult- 
hood, the home will remain as the most important single factor 
in life-history. The home is the co-ordinating and integrating 
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force in the child’s experience. We are acutely aware of the 
client-worker relationship, analyzing and reanalyzing it fre- 
quently. But this relationship is evanescent in comparison to 
the relationship between parents and child, between children of 
the same family. This again shows in clear relief the importance 
of adequate and socially effective adjustments within the home. 
For whatever the child experiences in the outside world, wheth- 
er he experiences it as a child or later as an adult, is colored and 
interpreted through the medium of the family life. 

We have little reason to believe that family life is much differ- 
ent than it has been for a good many decades. There are some 
changes in attitudes, but biologically, and for the main part 
sociologically, the family has not changed much in the past sev- 
eral decades. In scanning family case records for the last twenty 
years, I was interested in attempting to find out how family 
case-workers’ attitudes and techniques have changed in regard 
to this almost constant family. The records are filled with much 
action and much advice. We seemed very sure when we told the 
wife to take her drinking husband to court. We seemed to have 
few qualms when we saw a mother working out, although there 
were small children at home. These same children seemed to 
flit through our records like wraiths, with no bodies and no 
personalities. They only materialized when they were ill or be- 
came delinquent. 

In terms of present-day case work, what is our function in re- 
gard to children in our families? First, as I stated at the outset, 
it is to give them some economic security. A child can only be as 
secure as the home in which he lives. Next, we would consider it 
implicit in our job to look after the health of the children; after 
they are fed, clothed, sheltered, and have had their health 
checked, we would then study the family as a unit of interacting 
personalities. The last, I think, as family case-working agen- 
cies, is our real job. The first, the tangibles in the situation, 
should of course be provided for all children, not only the ones 
that come to the attention of an agency. Unfortunately, the 
majority of our families have come to us because their problem 
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is the tangible one of sustenance or health. Some interpretation 
of case work may then be necessary. Sometimes this is difficult, 
usually it is not, when they understand what needs to be done. 
Times are changing, however, so that family agencies are gradu- 
ally becoming known as service or family-consultation agencies. 
Parents are now coming primarily for help with their own mari- 
tal problems or with the behavior of their children. This is, per- 
haps, being done more by private societies at present than by 
the public ones. 

Family agencies today are attempting to meet many of the 
problems for which a few years ago placement of children 
seemed to be indicated. We are not always successful, but we 
are more cognizant of the problem, and we are studying the 
situation so that the motivations of a child’s behavior are better 
understood. It is important for two reasons—first, in aiding the 
family in its social adjustment, and perhaps anticipating future 
problems; second, if the family agency is unsuccessful with a 
particular child in the family, their knowledge of the family will 
aid the child-placing agency in selecting a suitable foster home. 
We no longer dismiss our problem by saying the child is incor- 
rigible or the parents are unable to discipline him. We go be- 
yond this incorrigibility, this lack of discipline, and ask why. 
We have learned that the child who shows problems in adoles- 
cence is probably behaving as a result of his early childhood ex- 
periences. The child with temper tantrums at four, if not treat- 
ed therapeutically, will very likely continue to develop anti- 
social behavior. As he grows older it will be more subtle than 
kicking his heels, but just as antisocial and much more harmful. 
What causes temper tantrums? What causes other abnormal 
behavior manifestations? They are the result of any number of 
emotional patterns within the family group. Much goes back 
to the relationship between father and mother, which in turn 
goes back to their developmental life. 

There is another type of case which family agencies are now 
keeping, and which a few years ago might have been sent to a 
child-placing agency. These are situations in which the parents 
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are no longer in the home.® Either one or both may be dead, or 
for some other reason are out of the home. Sometimes, if there 
are children, especially a girl, who is eighteen or so and who is 
responsible, these older children are given the care of the young- 
er children under the supervision of the family agency. Fre- 
quently a housekeeper is put in to assist; the agency continues 
with relief and with the family supervision. 

There need be no serious problems in an adolescent, provided 
the development from childhood to adulthood is gradual and 
there are no crises in emotional attitudes or relationships in the 
social emergence of the individual. Therein lies the limits of our 
function as a family agency. Our particular setup is very for- 
tunate for this type of service. We avowedly claim the entire 
family as our problem. We do not take one individual from the 
family and concentrate upon him as our problem, but he and 
the rest of the family constellation are our province. A descrip- 
tion in general of our own attitudes toward such difficulties may 
clarify our function in meeting them. This phase of our work 
is becoming increasingly large. The primary emphasis of family 
agencies is no longer upon relief, but upon conflict situations aris- 
ing from behavior. In the past, additional conflict often arose 
when the client sought the case-worker, because the latter, fail- 
ing to understand the client’s attitudes or pattern of life, at- 
tempted a treatment in opposition to them, frequently based 
upon her own pattern. We find ample evidence of this in rec- 
ords. The client was labeled “stubborn,” “untruthful,” “im- 
moral,” the result usually being that the case was closed because 
of “lack of co-operation.” Scanning later entries, it is not unusu- 
al to find the registrations of the juvenile court, a protective 
agency, or a child-placing agency. The conflict situation con- 
tinued until the tension became too great for the children, who 
reacted in antisocial ways. 

To prevent as much of such behavior as possible we need to 
become aware not only of the client’s attitude and life-patterns, 


6 The Milwaukee Family Welfare Association has been doing some intensive work 
with situations such as these. 
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but also our own. It was not just the client who was unco- 
operative, but also the case-worker. Our present-day approach 
is one of acceptance. The case-worker is prepared to accept and 
utilize whatever the client may possibly bring, whether offered 
directly or only mildly suggested. Terminology frequently is 
dangerous unless it is descriptive—but for lack of a better term 
this attitude on the part of the case-worker may be called ac- 
ceptance of pluri-potentialities. When a case-worker has such 
an attitude, the material given her by the client comes to her 
through a medium undistorted by her own biases, her own 
fears, her own inadequacies. On the other hand, if she is not 
prepared for this acceptance of any or all of the potential moti- 
vations of the client, she feels the need to inject certain ques- 
tions, certain evasive attitudes, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, which will distort that which the client has to give. 
For the case-worker, then, the proffered material takes on the 
character of the medium through which it passes; namely, her 
own fears and biases. Acceptance of pluri-potentialities, there- 
fore, means the capacity to use and to analyze all of the many 
innuendoes of overt expression and to evaluate them in the lights 
of their genesis. It is comparable to light coming to us through 
a plane crystal, clear and limpid; to that coming to us through 
a many-faceted prism, multi-hued and bent. 

With this method of approach in dealing with family con- 
flicts, we are becoming more and more able to see what it is in 
the pattern of life of the parents which will be likely to effect the 
developmental life of the child. Frequently tensions within the 
family group may be relieved; sometimes they cannot be, and a 
complete environmental change is advisable. In social work one 
can never say that 4 plus B equals C, because we continually 
find 4 or B in different situations which will destroy the equa- 
tion; there is no constant medium in which individuals may 
grow up. That is why children within the same family group 
may develop in such divergent ways. 

Let us consider the third function of the family agency, which 
is in conjunction with that of the foster-care agencies. The two 
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fields are unquestionably coming closer together and converge 
at times. 

Not infrequently, it is necessary to place a child because the 
parent or parents are unable to cope with him. It used to be 
that in such instances the case in the family agency was then 
closed and no further attempt was made to work with the fam- 
ily. Child placements are now much better planned on the part 
of the family case-worker than formerly. A few years ago we 
would rush to the child-guidance clinic as soon as a problem 
appeared. Their formula all too often was “foster-home place- 
ment,” and then our job was done, so we thought, and the case 
was closed. Unfortunately or fortunately, the child did not re- 
main placed, and upon his return to the home, in six months or a 
year or two, difficulty again arose. The family agency was again 
called in and made an attempt to do what should have been 
done years before. 

In many cases placement may be considered as a constructive 
tool in case work. The placement may relieve the tension within 
the home so that the family case-worker will have an oppor- 
tunity to work with the parents in understanding the causes of 
the child’s maladjustments. Because of the knowledge which 
the family case-working agency can give to the child-placing 
agency, the child can then be placed in a home meeting his need. 
He is then able to have a constructive relationship which will 
give him the security, recognition, and satisfaction he needs in 
meeting his problems. During his placement the family case- 
worker continues her work with his family. She should be very 
definite about this, and the family should understand why she 
is carrying on a program of treatment. I believe this’ point 
should be stressed. It sometimes seems that we superimpose 
case work upon a family because we are not sure of our position. 
We are apologetic. Our approach needs to be sure and definite. 
At the end of a period of time the treatment should have pro- 
gressed to the point of our knowing whether the child can be 
returned to the home. The general aim in such co-operative 
cases would be for the family agency to make every attempt to 
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assist the family in understanding the causes of the child’s diffi- 
culty, so that he could be returned home and make a satisfactory 
adjustment. The Jewish Home Finding Society of Chicago is 
very conscious of the need to be in close contact with the home 
from which the child has been removed. Their idea very defi- 
nitely is one of rehabilitation of the home if at all possible, so 
that the child may return there. 

A fourth function the family agency has is in the field of re- 
search. This, I believe, has been little used. Since the number 
of children coming to the attention of skilled family case-work- 
ers is very small in comparison to the number which do not, it 
would be helpful to make available our fund of knowledge. I 
think we are not conscious enough of the wealth of material that 
our records hold. Family agencies should make it a part of their 
policy to examine critically the work they do and to delimit cer- 
tain phases of their work. Very little to date has been written on 
the child-welfare function of family agencies, yet child welfare 
is inherent in their work. Although we are more aware of the 
child than we were twenty years ago, we still need to do much 
more thinking about the child and his relationships to the rest 
of the family. We need to know much more of the social struc- 
tures, the attitudes, the motives in family life, and why in some 
situations there is deterioration while in others a socially effec- 
tive individual emerges. We conjecture now, we think this or 
that, but we have not placed at our command enough usable 
material, enough controlled studies to make ourselves very ef- 
fective in approaching the problem. Most of our information 
comes from child-guidance clinics, psychiatrists, the medical 
field, yet the family agency, from the very nature of its organi- 
zation, holds the family in the palm of its hand, so to speak. We 
should co-ordinate and analyze our material. I do not mean 
only statistically, nor do I mean an enumeration of problems, 
but rather our contribution should contain much concerning 
culture or attitudes—call it what you will. Sociologists have 
done a great deal in this field, but they must go to case records, 
records of personality, for their material. Family agencies are 
accumulating records of personality every day. We are still 
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viewing the problem of the child from a too individual ap- 
proach. We are beginning, however, to adopt a more eclectic 
point of view, and by so doing we may be defining our own func- 
tion more clearly. 

The fifth function of a family agency is performed through its 
relationship to the community. The effects of the bad neighbor- 
hoods, lack of play equipment, the absence of any decent places 
where children and young people may collect for their activities, 
are too well known to social workers to need more than casual 
mention. But what is being done to remedy these conditions is 
very pertinent at this time. In The Survey’ some time ago there 
was an article by Alice Hinkley, of the Westchester County 
Children’s Association, in which she told of the work done in 
that county for the thousands of idle boys and girls. They made 
a survey of the size of the problem and the needs; then held a 
conference of community agencies to evolve a method of proce- 
dure. The plan was carried on by local committees. Their pro- 
gram utilized community resources in teaching academic and 
craft classes. They further instituted a recreational program 
and advised individual counseling service for young people. 

Such community enterprises would seem to be one of the 
functions of family agencies on the preventive side of child car- 
ing. The family agency knows—perhaps better than any other, 
unless it is the court—the evil effects on family life of bad 
neighborhoods, of neighborhoods devoid of any adequate recre- 
ational outlets for its youth. To quote Frederic Thrasher, who 
has made a comprehensive study of boy and girl gangs in Chi- 
cago: 

How to break the humdrum of routine existence—this is a problem for the 


boy. It is the problem of life generally and a great deal of human energy is 
expended in the flight from monotony and the pursuit of a thrill. 


This statement is based upon W. I. Thomas’ classification of the 
fundamental needs of human behavior’—namely, the wish for 
new experience, the wish for security, the wish for response, and 


7 Alice Hinkley, “Venturing for Idle Boys and Girls,” The Survey, May, 1933. 
8 The Gang, p. 82. 9 The Unadjusted Girl. 
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the wish for recognition. The possibility of securing these things 
is lessened in our present state of economic insecurity while the 
desire for them is increased, the result being provocative of con- 
flict and antisocial behavior. But communities can do some- 
thing about it, as the program just cited from Westchester indi- 
cates. Leadership is needed. In Chicago the family agency is 
taking leadership in certain communities. One district there 
has taken an active part to demonstrate the community needs, 
and in pointing a way to do something to meet them. During 
this past year the district, through the help of its advisory com- 
mittee, composed of community leaders, sponsored four open 
forums. At these meetings the following program was carried 
through: first, a general talk on delinquency and the problems 
of youth throughout the city; second, a talk based upon the 
census reports illustrating the effects of the movement of popu- 
lation, type of population, the birth and death rate, and health 
statistics within this community; third, a survey was made of 
the social condition of the community—that is, a spot map was 
made showing taverns, rooming-houses, commercialized recre- 
ation centers, free and public recreation centers, churches, 
schools, parks. On this study was based a discussion of the 
problem of the families and the children. The fourth meeting 
was a talk by a police official of the neighborhood, who placed a 
very practical turn upon the discussion. This then led to a com- 
mittee, which is now planning a way to meet this growing prob- 
lem of what to do with its youth. Already a definite recreational 
plan is under way, and an unused church has been made avail- 
able for community recreation through the co-operation of the 
Y.W.C.A., which is setting up a program there. The tentative 
plan now is that the Y.W.C.A. will share a part of its time and 
equipment with the boys. Another survey is already under way 
to determine the number and location of vacant lots which may 
be used for play space. If these are obtained, leaders will then © 
be secured through the federal leisure-time program or through 
the work project of the private agency. Perhaps the best thing 
about this leadership of the family agency is that it has aroused 
the entire community, and the federated clubs, which is the key 
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organization, is now doing all it can to promote a community 
house. This is a very concrete example of what the family agen- 
cy can do with its knowledge of the problems affecting child life. 

In re-examining the child-care functions of family agencies it 
would appear that in general such functions would fall into five 
classifications: First, that of actively working for state-wide 
and federal legislation for health, protection, and the economic 
security of all children. Second, the individualized work with 
children within their own families. It does not matter so much 
how we define family life—whether we consider it, as do most 
psychiatrists, as a state of emotional harmony or of emotional 
conflict of its members, or, as Count Keyserling’® has said, as 
™ . essentially a tragic state of tension.” The important 
thing is for us to be aware that family life is a dynamic thing, 
that it is a constellation of ever changing individuals who, if for 
no other reasons than that of proximity, must react upon one 
another. It is for us to attempt to understand the effect of such 
reactions and to manipulate the situation so that each individu- 
al may, so far as his potentialities permit, develop into a socially 
effective and socially acceptable member of his community. 
The third function is that of co-operating more closely with 
child-caring agencies when the latter place children at our re- 
quest.' We should be able to give them information of condi- 
tions within the home which seem to be causing the difficulty, so 
that the placement may be more effective in meeting the needs 
of the child. Our work should not stop then, but should continue 
with the family in anticipating the child’s return. The fourth 
function is that of research—putting to use for the better study 
of child caring the fund of knowledge we have collected in our 
work and study of families. Last, but equally as important as 
the other functions, is the leadership which we may give to a 
community in its plans to meet the problems of adequate recre- 
ational and social facilities for its children. In addition to lead- 
ership it is also possible, as has been suggested elsewhere, to give 
individual counseling to young people who are baffled with their 
own personal, social, or vocational problems. 


0 The Correct Statement of the Marriage Problem. 


RE-EXAMINATION OF CHILD-WELFARE 
FUNCTIONS IN FAMILY AND 
FOSTER-CARE AGENCIES 


(DISCUSSION OF PRECEDING PAPERS) 


Harry L. Lurie, Executive Director, Bureau of 
Fewish Social Research, New York 
New York 


E functional similarities and differences in the two 

types of specialized agencies which have been presented 

may be considered from several aspects. The first is 

the relationship to each other of the particular functions; the 

second involves a comparison of the procedures employed in 

the two functional fields; and the third might be an attempt 

to relate the functions and the procedures of both fields to the 
child-care needs existing in every community. 

The first approach will involve us in an attempt to define the 
respective fields of work. Some haziness results from the tend- 
ency to consider case work as a functional field in social welfare. 
The essence of case work can best be understood if we consider 
it as a method employed in various social welfare programs. 
The functions of social-work agencies are not static. They differ 
only in the degree with which changes are taking place. The 
program of the family-welfare agency today has become unusu- 
ally indefinite and uncertain. The voluntary family agency is 
rapidly losing its original function as an agency for economic aid 
to families and is developing some of its auxiliary services for its 
continuing primary functions. 

The family agency of today is the outgrowth of the accept- 
ances of some measure of responsibility for dealing with condi- 
tions of poverty, of families and individuals. From the attempt 
to organize existing relief groups, as in the Charity Organiza- 
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tion Society, or from direct attempts to help those in need there 
was developed the case-by-case approach to individuals and 
families as the procedure through which relief and the existing 
welfare, cultural, and educational services of the community 
might be brought to bear upon the problems of individual cli- 
ents. In its present phases, family case-work service has incor- 
porated some psychological techniques which determine the 
worker-client relationships in these processes. This general de- 
velopment of the family agency is similar to that in the field of 
child care, where the desire to care for homeless or neglected 
children, to protect children from detrimental conditions, and 
to prevent cruelty or exploitation of children or to reform the 
delinquent led to the setting-up of various forms of institutional 
services and to the individualized treatment of individual 
children. 

The agencies in these two fields under consideration were first 
differentiated on the basis of their specific responsibility or the 
type of service which they were promoting. There grew out of 
this differentiation specialized services, to which the developing 
processes of case-by-case adjustment were being related. Unlike 
the riddle of the primacy of the hen or the egg, in social work it 
was the function that came first and the method, case work, 
later. 

With the growth of comprehensive forms of public relief the 
function of economic aid has become a less important factor in 
voluntary family agencies. Similarly, with developments in 
public education, recreation, and other specialized community 
services, the potential if not the actual functions of children’s 
agencies have been more closely defined. The point that I 
should like to stress is that neither the children’s nor the family 
agencies, in themselves, constitute a community program for 
child welfare. There are parts of a community system which are 
haphazard in character and not organized on the basis of a 
clearly defined social program. In family agencies intake is be- 
coming increasingly selective in character, with the tendency to 
select those particular situations where the services of the agen- 
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cy, consisting now largely of the skills and resources of pro- 
fessional case-workers, can be introduced. I am not ignoring the 
various experimental attempts which are being made to estab- 
lish definite welfare services more specific in character than the 
generalized function of the social case worker. These, however, 
are limited in extent, and it would be premature to consider 
them as specific functions of the family-welfare societies of 
today. 

It is becoming apparent that, separated from economic aid in 
its various forms, the case-work function occupies only a lim- 
ited segment of the general program which is required for family 
and child welfare. Divorced from economic aid or other sub- 
stantial services, case work is applicable, as Miss Young has in- 
dicated, to a small fraction of the population who present par- 
ticular problems of behavior or family relationships, or who can 
utilize the contact and information which may help to bring to 
them services available in the community which they are not 
now utilizing, or are utilizing ineffectively. 

There is an implied objective in the hypothetical function of 
a family agency to maintain family life and family unity under 
desirable conditions. This objective is obviously an impossible 
one for the family agency to assume when confronted with ma- 
jor questions of economic insecurity, undesirable community 
and neighborhood conditions, and other factors of social de- 
moralization which families themselves are unable to surmount, 
and in which the family agency can scarcely be effective. Al- 
ways limited in its capacity for economic aid, and now further 
restricted in the economic field, the case-work service can at 
best apply only to those individuals possessing some degree of 
latent capacity for self-adjustment. It is entirely logical, there- 
fore, that the family agency is rapidly withdrawing its services 
as well as its interest from those families and individuals in the 
community that can be dismissed as “‘not seeking or in need of 
case-work service.” This means in substance a withdrawal from 
service to families that need resources to meet their essential 
needs for maintenance, health, and cultural adjustment which 
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are not generally available. When, because of unfavorable con- 
ditions, the morale of the family has been partially destroyed 
and the family is no longer adjusting to its deprivations, and 
neurotic symptoms or disorganization in family relationships 
are taking place, an opportunity is discovered for the applica- 
tion of the case-work services. A recognition of the complica- 
tions which follow when a family agency restricts its program 
solely to case-work service has caused many agencies to consider 
the retention of some measure of economic aid as an indispens- 
able part of its continuing function. 

The foster-care agency is in part affected by the same condi- 
tions, although its particular functions in the community have 
not been so drastically altered. In giving full care to dependent 
or neglected children, it performs service comparable to the 
economic aid responsibility of the family agency. As an agency 
performing case-work service preliminary to adjustment or in 
the rehabilitation of the family group, the children’s agency 
meets with the same set of problems and is likely to utilize the 
same kind of case-work service which is performed by family 
agencies. Beyond the services to the minor child, which it can 
itself provide, and the available resources in the community 
which it can utilize, there are the same obstacles of inadequate 
community resources, economic insecurity, and other demoral- 
izing tendencies in the community. The traditional child-care 
agency in any community can expect to have little success in 
overcoming these barriers, for it is in no sense an agency with a 
child-welfare program. It is, instead, an agency dealing with 
particular children who can benefit by the specific services of 
foster care and guidance which it has to offer. 

From the second approach of procedures there is considerable 
similarity in the case-work services within the limited fields in 
which these two types of agencies operate. The degree of simi- 
larity in procedure must be associated less with the specialized 
functions of the two organizations than with the quality of its 
employed professional personnel. It is because of these similari- 
ties that a combination of the two types of agencies for adminis- 
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trative reasons would be logical. The efficiency of such com- 
binations, however, depends upon many factors which are pure- 
ly local rather than general in character. The uncertainty of the 
family-welfare program plus the fact that the program of foster- 
care services is still relatively constant would indicate that a 
great deal of study is required before such combinations should 
be attempted. 

The difference in case-work procedures between the two func- 
tional agencies depends upon the nature of agency responsibility 
and the variations in problems. Children’s agencies at times are 
inclined to consider the foster family as resembling a natural 
family in character, and to relate themselves to the foster family 
on this basis. Actually, the nature of responsibility of the child- 
care agency requires a degree of supervision over the child’s ex- 
perience in the foster family which is not ordinarily required in 
the natural family or in the family of adoption, although in rare 
instances the foster family may begin to approach the natural 
family in type of relationships and responsibilities between 
adults and children. A competent family case-worker will in- 
dividualize all of the members of the family. With the current 
theories of case work, however, there is less direct insistence on 
standards and services for the welfare of the children and more 
latitude given to the adults developing their own standards and 
adjustments. This is particularly true when the family agency 
is not the source of material aid, and where management of the 
essential home economy depends upon the family’s own re- 
sources and initiative. Beyond these limitations, both agencies, 
if competent, will bring to a particular family the same informa- 
tion concerning community resources, and give approximately 
the same assistance in utilizing them. 

From the third aspect of child-care needs in general, it is de- 
sirable to examine the extent to which voluntary family-service 
agencies and foster-care agencies today deal with such problems. 
The basic service formerly given by these two types of agencies 
may be set forth as the provision of economic aid to families in 
their own homes as a function of the family agency, and the ob- 
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taining of substitute parental care as the primary service of the 
children’s organization. In providing these various services 
there has been a specialized development of process and empha- 
sis. The family-service agency has in general developed such 
special facilities as relief funds, budgetary methods of providing 
income, diagnostic ability, leadership, health interests and serv- 
ices, and the skills of a case-work relationship. The children’s 
agency, instead of relief income and budgets, has developed an 
experience in the care and selection of foster homes and in an 
understanding of the problems of relationships which are inher- 
ent in the arrangements for substitute parental care. From the 
attention which such agencies give to the study of the child in 
his own family setting, it has gained an understanding of the 
forces involved in family organization and relationships and in 
family disorganization. 

With the transfer of the function of economic aid from the 
voluntary agency to the public relief body, family agencies in 
many communities show an altered picture of functions and 
services. Many family agencies, however, are retaining eco- 
nomic aid as a large part of their regular program—either be- 
cause of the inadequacies of public relief and the need for sup- 
plementation, or as a natural accompaniment of their case- 
work interest, or, in some instances, because they are not as yet 
ready to give over entirely a function which they have been 
carrying for many years, even if they continue to serve only a 
small part of the families in need. It may be said that to the 
public agency many of the theories and processes of the volun- 
tary family case-work service are considered as excess baggage 
or as unworkable, even though the practitioners of the public 
agencies still consider as valuable much of the technique which 
they have carried over to public employment. It may also be 
said that the voluntary family-service agency finds itself today 
with frozen assets. These include the procedures in dealing with 
problems of economic aid, in understanding of relief needs, of 
family budgets, and of family economy. These can be utilized 
only to a limited extent, since most of the families requiring 
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these skills are no longer the clientéle of the private agency. 
There remain the more personal forms of case work, which 
family societies are attempting to utilize in programs of family 
service and in dealing with problems of family relationships. 

The children’s agency continues to operate largely as an in- 
stitutional service—that of foster care. Its assets in this particu- 
lar respect are still liquid, and will continue to be so until such 
time as a public child-welfare service may take over the system 
of foster care. 

Family-welfare agencies are forced by circumstances today, 
because of this transfer of responsibility, to analyze more criti- 
cally the possibilities for continuing function and service. The 
situation may be aptly described as a dilemma to many of these 
organizations. As agencies for economic aid to families, they no 
longer have the capacity to undertake any appreciable degree of 
responsibility in this direction. The economic problems are now 
more acute than ever and extend to a much larger part of the 
general population. No one can claim that the relief and other 
resources available in the community offer an adequate basis of 
dealing with these problems, even on a temporary relief or sub- 
sistence basis. The development of case-work service and case- 
work skills has not depreciated. They are now as available as 
before and the quality, if anything, has been improved, due to 
constantly enlarged preparation and better selection of per- 
sonnel. Nevertheless, it must be recognized that the limitations 
of case work as a method in social welfare are more than ever 
apparent. There is a tendency, because of this condition which 
cannot be evaded or rationalized, to concentrate upon those 
phases of the family-agency service which can operate through 
the instrumentality of the case-worker and which can continue 
to function on this basis. 

Whatever may be the merits of the new knowledge which so- 
cial case-workers possess concerning the various elements which 
are involved in the relationship between the case-worker and 
client, there is a growing awareness of the limitations for social 
improvement which is to be gained from such relationships. 
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The only validity for the case-work relationship as an instru- 
ment for social welfare rests upon the possibilities that through 
such relationships the individual may grow in maturity and in 
the capacity to deal more effectively with the problems—eco- 
nomic, social, or psychological in character—which confront 
him. There is sufficient realism remaining in social work to 
make it impossible for us to evade the stark fact that the major 
maladjustments confronting most individuals are beyond his 
own capacities to solve; that the lack of community resources 
and incapacities of social organization serve as complete frus- 
trations to satisfactory social and economic adjustment, no mat- 
ter what may be the type of personality or psychological equip- 
ment possessed by the individual. Obstructed in these ways, 
there has been a tendency on the part of some social workers to 
express their futility in terms of improvement of the emotional 
phases of the client’s life, which make it possible for him to ac- 
cept his unsatisfactory situation with less emotional strain and 
distress. 

The concrete value of the social case-worker in the past has 
been the possibility of using available resources in the com- 
munity for improvement in family welfare. Helping the indi- 
viduals to obtain relief, to register for and obtain employment, 
to apply for mothers’ pensions or old-age relief, to obtain 
health, educational, and recreational services on some decent 
level have been important contributions made by the social 
agency to social welfare. At present we must recognize the fact 
that all of these services—economic, vocational, health, and cul- 
tural—are less and less available in relation to the needs of 
masses of the population who cannot now obtain them through 
their own initiative. Not only are these services lacking in 
amount for the needs of the population, but with the depression 
there are evidences that they are deteriorating in quality. 

The foster-care agency is not forced at the present time to 
face the same type of dilemma, in so far as volume of need and 
extent of problems are concerned. The number of those in need 
of substitute parental care seems not to have been abnormally 
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increased by the depression. If one overlooks the fact that the 
natural home of the child is less and less able to provide the 
child with his essential physical needs, children’s agencies are 
not being required to assume responsibility for dealing with the 
problems of child welfare, except those which arise through 
family disorganization and death. While they recognize various 
limitations in budgets and resources and in community services 
—particularly in so far as the needs, vocational and otherwise, 
of the adolescent group is concerned—they find themselves in no 
changed position in providing for the limited number of children 
under care the essentials for physical care, health, education, 
and adult guidance and relationships. They are, however, in the 
same situation as the family agency in their incapacity to pro- 
vide for those problems of child welfare which affect a large pro- 
portion of children facing situations of physical distress and so- 
cial uncertainties. 

The question of relationships of family and child-care services 
under governmental auspices is a simpler and more tangible 
problem. Frequently they are combined in a single department. 
In this area it becomes largely an administrative problem, since 
statutory provisions ordinarily define the scope of operations 
with sufficient clarity. Some of the problems of procedure out- 
lined in relation to voluntary agencies are applicable in the pub- 
lic field, but the more important problems are in the area of rela- 
tionships with family and juvenile courts, health departments 
and agencies, and the specialized case-work services in the field 
of public education. 

We are becoming increasingly aware today of the fact that 
we have established many forms of social-work agencies, but 
that, more than ever, we lack social programs. Our social agen- 
cies reflect the general unplanned and unprogrammed nature of 
community life. We have developed in separate social agencies 
many different functions and services which need to be assem- 
bled and integrated into a comprehensive program. It is not the 
weakness of councils of social agencies, the resistances or inter- 
ests of special groups that have obstructed the development of 
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such an integration—it is rather that communities not basically 
organized for general economic welfare cannot achieve family 
welfare and child welfare in the larger sense of these terms. 

It is important that we recognize our common problems, and 
particularly that we emphasize those vast areas of community 
disorganization which shrink the values of our specialized ef- 
fort. In our present stage, social agencies are isolated attempts 
to repair some of the worst lacks in our community life. We can- 
not become effective on a larger scale until social agencies be- 
come more directly a part of the general fabric of a community 
program. We need, therefore, to concentrate our interest not 
upon variations or similarities in function—but rather to seek 
to understand anew the basic problems of welfare which require 
solution. Such a perspective, I believe, may convince us that in 
relation to these problems much of social work today is archaic 
both as to structure and method. 


PROBLEMS IN CO-ORDINATING SERVICE FOR TRAN- 
SIENT AND RESIDENT UNATTACHED FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 


Robert 8. Wilson, Field Representative, National Association 
for Travelers Aid and Transient Service 
New York, New York 


HE warehouse has been the characteristic symbol and 
predominant form of care for unattached in the depres- 
sion era of social work. Usually we have termed them 
“homeless” rather than “unattached.”” We have used the term 
to include both those who have been accustomed to a temporary 
domicile and those who were made homeless for lack of any 
scheme of home relief or cash work relief which would allow 
them to remain in private homes or in a room of their own. 

Only lone women escaped from the general centripetal tend- 
ency to draw the “unattached” into shelters from rooming- 
houses, private homes, and individual types of abode. These 
shelters became larger and more anonymous as numbers of the 
so-called “‘homeless” mounted, or the problem became increas- 
ingly centralized as in warehouses and locomotive works. 
Abandoned buildings of all types were pushed into service. 

In the early years of the depression transient and local home- 
less were massed together because of their common lack of funds 
to pay for domicile. One major difference existed between care 
for residents and transients. The homeless might stay month 
after month, and year after year, in the “emergency” shelters. 
In most cities transients were allowed to stay only twenty-four 
hours—in generous cities, three days. Only the ingenious liar or 
the lucky individual with an identified case-work problem 
escaped the advice, “keep going, brother.” 

The growth of central registration bureaus for the homeless 
marked the first entrance of social workers into the field which 
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has been historically the monopoly of lodging-houses, missions, 
and others forms of emergency shelter with or without a reli- 
gious motivation. In most cities the interest of social workers 
ended soon after registration. It rarely included the form of 
physical care. In most cities, beyond the registration with its 
modicum of individualized service, there existed for transient 
and local homeless alike a social Nirvana of congregate living. 
With it came the accompanying unsought associations of several 
hundred, or even several thousand, others. Nels Anderson has 
fitly called such congregate existence “an anonymous democra- 
cy.” Such shelters as were generally accepted displayed a de- 
mocracy of items, but not of people; items that could be lined up 
or manipulated in bulk. Such mass forms of care were the very 
antithesis of individualized service, of group work, or of sound 
shelter management. Certainly if organized public opinion has 
demanded relatively good physical plants, balanced meals three 
times a day, and a discriminating policy of intake for alms- 
houses, penitentiaries, or hospitals for the mentally deficient, 
one wonders now how these could have been omitted so long in 
planning for the unattached. The few cities (as Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Denver, and perhaps other cities not known to the 
writer) which expanded in the direction of non-congregate plans 
for care, stand out as the few bright spots in this period. In gen- 
eral the problem became so centralized that it was unwieldy. 
Unlike family relief, there was little attempt to decentralize in- 
take or service so as to make the problem manageable. 

The transient homeless were the first to be pulled out of these 
mass shelters, and workers with the transients the first to em- 
phasize the significance of physical care in the treatment plan. 
Under the Relief Act H.R. 4606, 73d Congress, which went into 
effect May 12, 1933, funds were made available for a transient 
program. Under it smaller shelters were gradually set up in 
cities, with some definite standards of physical care. Work 
camps were started, usually limited to 200 or 250. A cash allow- 
ance of go cents a week was provided, and clothing expenditures 
were accepted as essential. To keep minds from dulling and 
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bodies from deteriorating definite work and recreational pro- 
grams were in effect in nearly all camps and some city shelters. 
In some centers an educational program was also available. For 
the first time transients who wanted a chance to anchor or to 
stop a while to think things over had the opportunity of 
staying. 

This rising level of care for transients has, among other re- 
sults, brought to the fore this question of co-ordination of pro- 
gram between resident and transient unattached. One group, 
rationalizing low-grade care for local unattached, urge co-ordi- 
nation as a flattening of transient care to match the limited 
service for local. Another group urging co-ordination mean by 
that an equalization of standards and a joint development of 
treatment facilities. They have used the transient program as a 
demonstration of what might be done and as a stimulus to raise 
the grade of care for their own local people. 

Certainly, whatever the reason, the warehouse, or congregate 
care era, is at last beginning to budge. Within the last four to 
eighteen months a number of cities known to the writer have 
developed plans for work relief, or home relief, for their local 
unattached which are drawing large numbers out of the shelters. 
Chicago, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Cincinnati, Minneapo- 
lis and Kansas City are illustrative. 

One of the useful results of a separate program for transient 
and for resident unattached has been the opportunity which it 
has given to compare the size of loads. For a long time we have 
rationalized low-grade care for homeless on the ground that 
“they don’t belong here anyway.” Actually, at any given time 
most communities have found that there were five or six local 
unattached under care of the Emergency Relief Administration 
for every transient.’ 

*In February, 1935, the report of the Division of Research, Statistics, and Finance 
of the F.E.R.A. reported that 862,060 single persons (defined as one-person cases) re- 
ceived care under the general relief and special programs, or 716,627 under the general 
relief program. The Midmonth Transient Census for the same month reports 134,019 


federal “unattached” persons, and an additional 24,146 state transients, or a total of 
158,165. An additional 15,508 local homeless were reported under care of the Transient 
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We need to differentiate between the genuinely homeless per- 
son, who has seldom had any permanent domicile or job even in 
predepression times, from the “depression unattached” who 
have been accustomed to regular jobs and rooms or homes of 
their own. 

“Unattached” is not synonymous with “single.”’ Actually the 
so-called unattached include the married, the separated, the 
widowed and divorced as well as the single. Out of a sample of 
622 local homeless men during a typical month of 1934 as re- 
ported by Philadelphia in a questionnaire sent out by the Com- 
mittee on Care of Transient and Homeless, 343 were reported as 
single, §5 married, 21 divorced, 85 separated, and 118 widowed. 
Of 148 local homeless women reported in the same question- 
naire, 46 were listed as single, 1 married, 4 divorced, 26 sep- 
arated, and 71 widowed. 

St. Louis, in analyzing the marital status of one month’s load 
of “local homeless” men in August, 1934, reported that, out of 
5,154, 2,270 were single, none married, 464 divorced, 1,030 sep- 
arated, and 1,390 widowed. Of 3,500 homeless women reported 
in the same questionnaire, $95 were single, 70 married, 315 di- 
vorced, 1,225 separated, and 1,295 widowed. While we cannot 
say with any sureness the percentage of those applying as un- 
attached that are segments of broken families or families frac- 
tured by misunderstandings, death, or other difficulty, and who 
have been accustomed to a private or family type of abode, cer- 
tainly they are a significant proportion. 

Recent attempts in two of our large cities for a more careful 
clearing of cases of those receiving care as unattached have 
brought to light many individual instances of different segments 
of the same family group or economic household who were re- 
ceiving assistance from different agencies or different offices of 
the same relief agency. While some of these are evidences of a 


Division at that time, which probably is not included or only partially included in the 
first-named figure on residents receiving care. These figures are exclusive of individuals 
in family groups also under care of the Transient Division, or 142,107 individuals (fed- 
eral and state transients) in 40,259 family groups. 
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conspiracy to defraud, they are not necessarily so. Careless 
definition of intake policies as between family divisions and 
single men’s units, inadequate standards of relief, careless defi- 
nition of “unattached,” undeveloped techniques of investigation 
by transient bureau or resident bureau for the unattached, en- 
courage this apparent duplicity and sometimes the actual sep- 
aration of families. Naturally this lowers the status of the agen- 
cy in the public mind, and the opportunity for constructive 
service with the individuals seeking aid. 

The man or woman properly listed as “single” is not neces- 
sarily a non-family person or truly unattached. Many of us 
know among our acquaintances, as well as among our clients, 
single men or women who have parents, married brother or sis- 
ter, or other close relative—sometimes dependent—living near 
at hand who have provided family associations, perhaps a home 
and a common economic household. Many single individuals 
have lived for years with intimate friends, perhaps a landlord, 
or have other intimate associations which constitute a substi- 
tute family group which it is constructive to preserve. 

Again among those applying for relief as transient or as resi- 
dent unattached is the minor child, or the young man or woman 
who has just reached his majority and who has “gone out on his 
own” in the same city or another. Some nationality groups al- 
most force this separation. 

As we learn more about the various groups by family status 
and customary form of abode it is evident that the worker with 
the unattached must maintain the same awareness to family ties 
and associations and former mode of living as the family case- 
worker. At the same time she must be able to avoid a judg- 
mental attitude, so easy with either unattached or transient, 
and be able to accept that person as individually important. 
[The fact of having relatives or intimate friends does not neces- 
sarily constitute a resource. With some these connections have 
been alienated too long by absence, by alcoholism, by uncon- 
ventional behavior, or by other source of estrangement. With 
others they may represent a steadying kind of association, or a 
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possibility for an individual abode, which may aid the person to 
get back on his feet.] 

Any approach to the problem of co-ordinating service to 
transients and to resident unattached necessitates a reconsider- 
ation of the similarities and differences of need and of facilities 
required for treatment. Both transient and resident unattached 
have faced a common neglect and discriminatory treatment in 
many cities over a period of years. Some cities have ignored 
them in community planning or in surveys. They experience a 
common difficulty in competing for normal employment, for 
opportunity on work-relief jobs, or for consideration equal to 
the local family on public employment exchanges. Many indi- 
viduals still think that the single man really ought to be able to 
“get by on his own” without assistance of relief agencies. Yet 
the fact of being “non-family,” just as the effect of non-resi- 
dence, closes up some of the usual resources for self-main- 
tenance. 

Furthermore, transients and a considerable proportion of resi- 
dent unattached are dislodged, i.e., lack roots in the commu- 
nity. The transient is likely to be the resident able-bodied un- 
attached once removed. Either he wouldn’t take it or he 
couldn’t take it. Both need roots and stable community rela- 
tions if they are to recover opportunities for work and the 
morale to use them. Associations and group responsibilities are 
normal; anonymity, isolation, or irresponsibility as a member of 
a group are not “normal,” are socially damaging and psycho- 
logically deteriorating, slowing up treatment. The limited par- 
ticipation of such individuals in family life and neighborhood or 
interest-group activities and their dislodgment from normal 
groups and domicile create special problems of social maladjust- 
ment and personal disorganization. 

If the unattached accustomed to a private domicile are forced 
into a homeless status by dearth of other plans, and into congre- 
gate shelters, it is the community that needs treatment. If, on 
the other hand, they have fled from, or have lived without, fam- 
ily or other group associations and responsibilities by their own 
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desire over a period of months or years, it may be the individual 
who needs guidance or social adjustment and a chance to recov- 
er such associations. 

Another similar need of transient and resident unattached is 
the need for free-time activities to fill in the enforced leisure and 
inactivity created by unemployment and the lack of family and 
neighborhood activities. If we do not supply them for the tran- 
sient unattached he is likely to be on his way. If we do not sup- 
ply them for the resident unattached he is likely to sink into 
apathy and irresponsibility, or take out his restlessness in tran- 
siency. 

This need for group associations with their attachments and 
incentives, and the need for free-time activities, seem to call for 
group-work awareness and techniques as well as case-work atti- 
tudes in service to the unattached. In other words, an individu- 
al approach to the unattached would seem to require sociologi- 
cal as well as psychological approach, and group-work tech- 
niques and activities plus case-work methods, if we are to render 
the most constructive service. 

Some transient camps and small group shelters within the 
city have demonstrated in a remarkable way what can be done 
in the correlation of case-work and group-work methods. The 
luncheon club, a project of the Cook County Bureau of Public 
Welfare, Chicago, in its lower north district, as described by 
Edith W. Close,” likewise demonstrates the possibilities in corre- 
lation of case-work and group-work methods with the un- 
attached. 

Again, both unattached groups need a sense of privacy, indi- 
viduality, and self-importance. The same kind of respectable 
quarters for applying for help and the same kind of skilled in- 
take process and privacy of interviewing are required as are 
essential in family relief. The type of physical care offered and 
available should take into account this need for privacy in those 
accustomed to a private dwelling. In some of the shelters that 
have been accepted as “standard” in the past, there has not 

2“Lunch at Your Club on Relief,” The Family, April, 1935. 
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been even the privacy of a separate nail on which to hang one’s 
clothes, or an individual bed which one could call one’s own. 
Individual initiative and a sense of self-importance or feeling of 
personal or group responsibility go by the board in the regimen- 
tation of the large shelters. 

These similarities of need and treatment resources required 
should not blind us to the fact that there are some significant 
differences. Under existing poor laws there is a difference be- 
tween transient and resident in their legal status in the com- 
munity and the legal obligation for care. This makes unavail- 
able for transients many facilities available for residents. Public 
attitudes reinforce this differential. It was this that impelled 
special provisions for transients in the Unemployment Relief 
Act. The earmarking of federal funds has acted in lieu of an 
abolition of settlement laws and removed transients from the 
unequal competition for relief funds so characteristic of the 
past. But these laws and public attitudes still remain. 

Second, there is a difference of procedure in the way one ap- 
proaches a transient and resident “non-family person.” With 
the resident one can safely assume that he is now in the place 
where he is to receive care on a permanent basis if required. 
With the transient, particularly the unemployable or the person 
with a family or community roots elsewhere, one cannot be so 
sure. The formulation of a plan requires the co-operation of at 
least two cities and the fitting-together of facts in light of the 
man’s attitude before accepting the present city as the place of 
prospective residence. Once a decision is made that the present 
city is the city of stabilization, then the two sets of needs become 
largely identical for transient and resident of similar back- 
ground, employability, and age group. 7 

Third, the transients are a more fluid group. Immediate de- 
parture is likely to be their reply to inferior care, lack of interest, 
abuse, or lack of cash relief until there is a real worker-client 
understanding established. ' 

Some difference of plan is required until it is known whether 
the transient is well or ill, whether he is a prospective home 
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seeker or a bird of passage, or whether his transiency means a 
flight from responsibility or a direct attack on the problem. 

Fourth, in many cities there are known to be significant dif- 
ferences between transient and resident unattached in such 
things as age, employability, percentage of foreign-born to 
native-born, etc. The transient unattached tends to be younger, 
more native-born, less physically handicapped. The resident 
unattached person has a median age five to ten years older, is 
more foreign-born (in industrial cities), more colored, more 
handicapped. The problems of the transient tend to shade over 
into the problems of depression youth. The problems of the 
resident unattached tend to shade over into the problems of the 
aged, particularly the cast-offs of industry with its lowering age 
of discard. 

Lastly, any discussion of co-ordination must be cognizant ot 
the fact that nearly half of those receiving assistance as “‘tran- 
sient” under the federal program are individuals in family 
groups (in the February, 1935, mid-month census). Of 158,165 
unattached state and federal transients there were 142,107 
individuals in family groups. In this paper we are addressing 
ourselves, primarily, to those who apply for aid apart from 
family groups. 

From our discussion of similarities and differences and the 
interrelationship of service to transients and to resident un- 
attached, it would seem that co-ordination is highly desirable. 
Co-ordination does not necessarily mean integration. The size 
of the city and the consequent volume of load, the ratio of 
transient to resident unattached, the degree of awareness of staff 
to the special problems and procedures in work with the un- 
attached and the transient, are all elements which affect the 
type of co-ordination attempted in a particular city. The small- 
er the city the more practical it would seem to have a joint or 
common intake for the unattached person, resident and tran- 
sient, and a common development and use of a receiving shelter 
and special resources such as camp, farm, work relief plan, spe- 
cial services for minors or for the aged, or particular groups. 
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Whether or not there is a single relief administration for “non- 
family” persons, it would seem advisable to have separate in- 
take workers or departments for transients during an extended 
intake period until it is clear whether the present city is to be 
selected for attempted stabilization. 

A number of suggestions might be made for improving the 
service for unattached, both transient and resident: 

1. We would suggest the necessity for social service super- 
vision at intake for unattached comparable in personnel and 
skill to that in the family relief division. We are coming to rec- 
ognize that the needs of the single or non-family individuals are 
just as diverse, just as requiring of skills in selecting types of 
service offered, or the identifying of case-work problems as in 
family relief or service. 

2. We suggest that cities recognize the importance of the 
form of physical care or relief offered and the constructiveness 
of the treatment plan. We are waking up to discover that our 
“temporary” shelters for “emergency care,” started early in the 
depression, have in actuality become institutions for permanent 
stay. This institutionalization of the men includes many young 
men and many men who have had an excellent employment 
record. Most of the present so-called ‘““emergency” shelters are 
hopeless both because of size and the impossibility of ever mak- 
ing them livable. 

3. We suggest the progressive abandonment of about nine- 
tenths of the shelters in the country, including the present phys- 
ical plants of many municipal lodging-houses. We should re- 
place them with an expanded outdoor relief and work program, 
small congregate receiving shelter for emergency care, plus some 
small congregate shelters classified as to function, population, 
type of rooming-house or club residence for congenial groupings. 
The warehouse type of shelter is a social anachronism in mod- 
ern-day social work. The recent proposal of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies Committee in Chicago on Resident Non-Family 
Men and Transients to limit the shelters to 250 men, and to de- 
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velop specialized forms of care for special groups, seems a highly 
sensible one. 

To facilitate this abandonment of our overgrown shelter care 
we would suggest the immediate draining-off of several current 
types found in present shelters: 

a) The employable able-bodied accustomed to permanent individual domicile 
or continuing job in normal times 

(1) Through real jobs on public works or private industry 

(2) Outdoor relief or work relief 
4) Segments of family groups which can be reunited 
c) Minors and young men who either have families outside or who would 

suffer most from the institutionalism of the shelter 


d) Institutional cases, i.e., individuals who because of age or physical or men- 
tal handicap require long-time care under careful supervision 


Until we have drained off some of these groups which do not 
belong in temporary shelters, it is difficult to know what really 
are the residual groups for which no adequate provisions now 
exist in facilities in the communities. It would appear that the 
alcoholics, the transient unemployables lacking settlement any- 
where, and the individuals who have lost their sense of responsi- 
bility and habits of work over a period of years, will be among 
the groups left requiring special forms of care. 

4. We would suggest the necessity for developing a diversi- 
fied set of treatment relief plans for the unattached persons 
comparable to that for family care. This might well include real 
work opportunities, outdoor relief, case-work service, work re- 
lief, farms, camps, institutional or custodial care for those 
groups which require supervision and long-time care because of 
mental or physical handicap. In addition it would seem that in 
cities which are a reservoir of migratory labor the city itself 
might provide dormitories at limited cost to substitute for flop- 
houses, or through some other arrangement regulate out of ex- 
istence sub-standard flophouses with inadequate ventilation, 
lighting, sanitation, etc. 

5. We recommend careful consideration locally and nation- 
ally to a definite standard of what constitutes adequacy in home 
relief for an unattached person. There is no rhyme or reason to 
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explain discrepancies in home relief allowances in cities of the 
same type or in various departments of the same city. Take 
four cities known to the writer, each of which is a reservoir of 
migratory labor and has a large homeless population. City “A” 
has allowed $5 per month. City “B” has paid $7 a month for 
home relief clients. City “C” has an approximate cash relief 
allowance for home relief cases of $21.00 a month and a larger 
number of unattached on work relief who were receiving ap- 
proximately $25 a month. City “D” allows a $19.80 a month 
budget on work relief and a $7 a month grocery order for those 
on home relief. City ““E” has an average home relief allowance 
of $22 to $26 a month. Some cities allow clothing, others do not. 

The low amount granted in some cities leads to such a low 
standard of living that there is a genuine health hazard, or the 
man is forced into the shelters or into flophouses. Many men do 
not know how to cook economically or well, and yet the only 
provision for home relief in some cities is a food allowance grant- 
ed only if they have cooking facilities. Budgets often are not at 
all comparable between unattached men and those for women 
and aged handled on outdoor relief. Certainly some standard is 
needed in a budget for a single man or a single women which is 
non-discriminatory in contrast to that of the family relief budg- 
et and which will keep up health and sufficient appearance to 
get a job and to handle it once obtained. 

“Home relief” for unattached is no panacea in itself. Unless 
there is some scheme of supervision and home visits and an ade- 
quate amount budgeted for rent and food, such a scheme actu- 
ally brings a piling-up into the flophouses and cheap rooming- 
houses of sanitary health hazards. One city has a housing in- 
spector who does nothing but check the physical arrangements 
in which the unattached live. Other cities require that, except 
in emergency cases, the visitor shall always see the room before 
okeying the rent voucher, and require that occasional home 
visits be made at least once a month. It is easy for landlord 
rackets to develop. For example, in one eastern city a landlord 
was discovered who had twenty or twenty-five relief clients 
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staying in his rooming-house, each paying about $15 a month. 
The newcomer was shown a very superior type of room. After 
the first night or two he was locked out of his room and instruct- 
ed to go down to a poorly lighted and ventilated basement room 
with several other individuals, while continuing to pay the same 
rent as before. Furthermore, not all “homeless” fit into a home 
relief plan. Some require the more regularized routine of a shel- 
ter in sleeping, eating, or working, more chances to participate 
with others in group activities, more supervision, or more ready 
access to special provisions (as occupational therapy, medical 
care, etc.) which may be available in a special type of shelter. 

6. In cities in which separate departments or bureaus are 
handling the problem of transients and residents, we would rec- 
ommend the transfer of transients who have been accepted for 
local assimilation and who are acquiring social residence within 
the city (whether or not it meets the legal requirements for set- 
tlement) to the appropriate agency which would give such care 
if the person were a resident. In other words, it would seem to 
us that the public transient bureau or transient department, as 
well as the private case-working agency with transients, should 
confine itself to caring for the shorter service cases and certain- 
ly for no longer than one year. 

7. We would suggest the value of a careful study of case-work 
methods with unattached persons to discover whether there are 
variations of techniques which distinguish social work with un- 
attached from that with families. Certainly we do need to know 
much more about the way that unattachment, isolation, and 
limited participation in family neighborhood groups affect the 
treatment problems of the unattached and require in turn vari- 
ations in emphasis in method or in approach which these neces- 
sitate. Here the sociologists and the case-workers with unat- 
tached find common ground to explore. 

It would seem that the problem in work with resident and 
transient unattached is less a problem of co-ordination than a 
problem of creating some kinds of standards of work and meth- 
ods of care which will be known to and backed by organized so- 
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cial work and informed public opinion. With the unattached 
and transient, even more than with any other groups on relief, 
it is necessary to look through and beyond our previous facilities 
for care, our earlier traditions and phraseology with their conno- 
tations of attitudes and prejudices, to see the human elements 
and diverse needs of people who have never had, or who have 
lost, the family associations which society has long viewed as 
customary and proper. We can see no logic in social work which 
encourages discrimination against the non-family person. In- 
stead, it would seem necessary to restore or maintain these sta- 
ble community relationships and intimate associations of family 
or other primary groups which might restore self-confidence, 
self-respect, and the sense of group backing which helps to over- 
come the added obstacles of the depression and the lack of se- 
curity of family life. 


SOCIAL CASE WORK IN A NATIONAL 
PROGRAM OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


Russell H. Kurtz, Assistant Director, Charity 
Organization Department, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, New York 


T WAS just a year ago that the proposal to frame a nation- 
| al security program was made by President Roosevelt 
when, in a message to Congress, he said, ““Among our ob- 
jectives I place the security of the men, women, and children 
of the nation first.”” The President’s pronouncement greatly ex- 
tended the horizon which had always bound this subject. Dur- 
ing the six months that elapsed while his Committee on 
Economic Security was engaged in drafting a series of concrete 
proposals, there was considerable speculation and debate as to 
how much security it would seek to encompass for us. The om- 
nibus Social Security bill, the Work and Relief bill, two Presi- 
dential messages, and the report of the Committee itself, all 
appearing in January, answered these questions in a specific if 
not wholly satisfactory manner. 

The administration documents outline the first national se- 
curity program ever to be put before the people of the United 
States in the form of an integrated legislative proposal. Al- 
though thin in many spots, this program has considerable 
breadth. It is based on the President’s vision of “security of 
livelihood through the better use of the national resources of 
the land in which we live; security against the major hazards 
and vicissitudes of life; and the security of decent homes.” It 
aims to provide “some safeguard against misfortunes which can- 
not be wholly eliminated in this man-made world of ours.” 
“The one almost all-embracing measure of security,” said the 
President’s Committee, “is an assured income.” But the very 
absence of this assurance of income has made other measures 
necessary. 
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Briefly the program as amended by Congress includes, first, 
an increased measure of employment assurance through an ex- 
pansion of public work relief. “The provision of public employ- 
ment to those able-bodied workers whom industry cannot em- 
ploy at a given time” is the goal toward which the new four- 
billion-dollar Work and Relief Act has been directed. The work 
program is the preferred administration device for meeting the 
current situation and will, while it lasts, be an impressive bul- 
wark against the hazard of unemployment. Complementing it, 
of course, there will have to be such continuation of direct re- 
lief to the able-bodied as is made necessary by the inevitable 
gaps in the work program. Though temporary in nature, this 
work device is a security measure and is so viewed by the ad- 
ministration. 

Next are the measures for extending federal aid to the states 
in support of their programs of category relief in the field of 
mothers’ aid, aid to the blind, and old-age assistance. These 
provisions, while stemming from a relief stalk, are viewed as 
security measures and are so written into the Social Security 
bill. 

Third, there is a group of measures which come under the 
general heading of social insurance. An unemployment-compen 
sation proposal and an old-age benefit measure are in the bill; 
health insurance was considered for inclusion but has been held 
over for future action. 

Finally, there are the many plans for rehabilitation and for 
protection of health and morale which are being developed 
either in connection with the work program or under specific 
provisions in the Social Security bill. Included are rural re- 
settlement, the junior work and educational program, public 
housing, extension of public health services, maternal and child- 
health grants, aid for vocational rehabilitation, services to 
crippled children, and federal assistance in the development 
of child-welfare activities. 

Here, then, we see a wide range of security measures in our 
present so-called “national” plan. Together they form an im- 
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posing group of ramparts against insecurity, though by no 
means a solid andimpregnable fortress. Many gaps exist through 
which vast numbers will still be exposed to want and distress, 
shielded only by local poor relief and private charity. 

The question before us is—what is the place of social case 
work in such a national program of social security? 

In discussing this subject we will want to think of social case 
work as a broad and well-rounded discipline and not as a mere 
collection of methods which anyone, with a little coaching, can 
apply to a given situation. Emergency relief workers, untrained 
in social case work, may properly be taught to borrow leaves 
from the case-worker’s book and apply them to procedures for 
granting unemployment aid; but unless this is done under pro- 
fessional direction the result is no more a social case-work pro- 
gram than is the housewife’s undirected application of home 
remedies a medical program. It should be noted, on the other 
hand, that the practice of social case work does not imply an 
undue preoccupation with psychiatric therapies applied to per- 
sonality problems. Rather, it may be focused on any one of the 
many sectors in the broad field of human needs, from simple 
economic situations, such as a need for increased income, to 
complex “‘attitude” situations. Social workers may have some 
difficulty with this concept as applied to their own jobs, but 
readily recognize its validity in relation to the medical pro- 
fession. The social case-worker’s competence should rest just 
as squarely upon a base of professional preparation to do the 
whole job, even though opportunity or choice may limit him 
to a specialized sector of the field. With this preparation, he 
may be said to be practicing true social case work; without it, 
he is not. Let us not, then, be led astray into a discussion of 
“modified case work,” “‘an adaptation of case-work principles,” 
and similar bogs of phraseology surrounding this subject. If we 
are to have social case work at key points in the security pro- 
gram, let us have the kind which good social case-workers are 
qualified to render. 

I would like to submit a general proposition as a basis for 
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discussion: Social case work is needed in the administrative 
processes of those measures in the security program which offer 
assistance to people on a basis of individualized need, but should 
be excluded from the administrative routine of those operations 
which are governed by the insurance principle. In other words, 
where the program offers security through relief devices, the 
determination of eligibility and the extension of service should 
be directed by qualified case-workers. Where, however, the bene- 
fits are contractual, as in unemployment insurance, the deter- 
mination of eligibility does not need the case-worker’s skill, nor 
does the extension of the benefits themselves require his minis- 
tering attention. 

As a second general proposition, however, I would advance 
this: Social case work should be available to all groups under 
a security program as a collateral service, even where barred 
from administrative participation. But, in such circumstances, 
it should be lodged in other agencies, entirely apart from the 
security agency. Exceptions to this latter statement should be 
made in the case of health and accident insurance. 

Let us see how these two principles would work out when 
applied to the various parts of the security program. 

1. Direct relief.—It is the American tradition to dispense di- 
rect relief on a case-work basis, and I judge that we will not 
lightly break with that tradition. What is involved here? First, 
determination of the eligibility of each individual applicant for 
aid according to his circumstances and needs; second, provision 
of such assistance as will meet his individual needs; third, con- 
stant effort toward rehabilitation and termination of relief; and 
fourth, social work attention to health and similar problems 
arising from the relief status of the client. Compare this with 
the British system of “extended benefits” in effect before the 
introduction of the means test in 1931 and you will see why 
that system had to be abandoned in favor of a process more 
nearly akin to individualized relief as we know it in the United 
States and Canada. But the British plan of today, while indi- 
vidualized, is still administered by government officers accord- 
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ing to scales of benefits and not by a genuine case-work process. 
We, too, have our scales, known as budgetary allowances, but 
they are more flexible in the hands of our case-workers (or 
should be) than are the elaborate British scales in the hands of 
the relieving officers in that country. The American plan of 
relief definitely needs the social case-worker in the administra- 
tive office as well as in key positions all the way down the line. 
Even the front-line investigators, untrained though they may be 
in the present phase of relief development, must operate under 
skilled case-work direction if we are to avoid a low order of re- 
lief administration as we leave the “emergency” period and 
work toward a permanent public assistance plan. 

2. The new work program.—Since the new work program is 
apparently to be a work relief plan and not a scheme for pro- 
viding lasting employment, the presence of the case-worker is 
likely to be needed at several points to make it effective. 
Workers will be selected from the relief rolls (with few excep- 
tions), or because they are found to be urgently in need of one 
of the three and one-half million jobs that are to be provided. 
Their wages are to be set at a subsistence-plus level, with no 
individual modification of earnings to meet individual family 
needs. There will undoubtedly have to be relief supplementa- 
tion from some source in many cases—a recurrence of the ex- 
perience which we had under C.W.A. and subsequent work re- 
lief. In short, since the new works program is only a modified 
relief measure, there will probably be the same need for case- 
work services, at least at the point of intake, and possibly else- 
where, as there is in the administration of direct relief itself. 
Provision of these services may be left to the certifying reliet 
agency instead of being interwoven into the work administra- 
tion; certainly that is to be hoped for, as it will be desirable to 
keep the work and relief processes as far apart as possible under 
the circumstances. 

3. Rural rehabilitation and resettlement——The success of this 
attempt to rebuild the lives of rural families and stranded popu- 
lations depends, in my opinion, almost entirely upon a case- 
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work process being followed in the selection of the families to 
be rehabilitated. Social information as to family composition, 
vocational backgrounds, health, character traits, and family 
ambitions and desires must be carefully secured and weighed in 
each individual case if the percentage of failure is not to be 
large. Some of this information can be collected routinely, by 
clerks or investigators; but much of it will be so freighted with 
that intangible, the social component, that only a skilled case- 
worker can properly evaluate it. This consideration warrants 
placing the case-worker in a position of control over intake in 
this field. In the operation of the program, agriculturists and 
other technicians should be given control; although even here 
it would seem desirable to make a place for the social case- 
worker, in the réle of “‘after-care service” technician, to help see 
the families through to the completion of the adjustments 
which they have undertaken. 

4. The junior work and educational program.—The Secretary 
of Labor has drafted a program for unemployed youth which 
recommends the creation of a federal advisory committee on 
junior employment and emergency education. An allotment 
from emergency relief funds has been requested for the opera- 
tion of this scheme. The United States Office of Education has 
evolved a somewhat similar program. It is to be assumed that 
group-work methods would be used in the administration of 
whichever plan is adopted, but again case-work selection of 
participants would seem to be called for if the right persons are 
to benefit from it. 

5. Housing management.—If we are to get federal, state, or 
municipal housing as a result of expenditures under the work 
program, an entirely new service field will be opened up, namely, 
public housing management. On the assumption that much if 
not all of this housing will be keyed to the needs of low-income 
groups, it follows that the selection of tenants and the fixing of 
rent scales will be charged with a social consideration not pres- 
ent in ordinary landlord-tenant relationships. Furthermore, in 
the metropolitan areas, public housing developments are likely 
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to include playgrounds, community centers, etc., which, to be 
successful, will require a certain homogeneity in the tenant 
group, not to mention the cultivation of a community spirit 
and the sense of a co-operative venture. These factors will ne- 
cessitate the development of a type of housing manager new to 
the American experience; a person who, by aptitude and special- 
ized training, will combine the skills of a building superintend- 
ent, group social worker, and social case-worker; whose task 
will be to make the physical plant under his care serve the 
families that live in it. The government will lose an important 
opportunity if it does not see to it that these new public housing 
managers receive some instruction in the methods and objec- 
tives of case work as a part of their training for the new job; 
and it may be that some practitioners from the case-work field 
will elect to desert their profession and enter the practice of 
public housing management themselves. It would not, how- 
ever, seem desirable to charge case work per se with adminis- 
trative responsibility in this field; there are too many other 
requirements inherent in the job. 

Now let us turn from this group of security measures which 
have their roots in the federal emergency relief funds to a 
second group—the provisions of category assistance in the form 
of mothers’ aid, aid to the blind, and old-age assistance. 

6. Mothers’ aid, or aid to dependent children.—The Social Se- 
curity bill provides a fund to be allotted to those states which 
have or will develop acceptable systems for granting cash aid 
to dependent children. Here is a field in which social case work 
has justified itself over a period of twenty-five years, both in 
the determination of eligibility and in the administration of 
benefits. I take it that we will want to see its use continued 
and extended until every mothers’-aid allowance that is made 
will be based upon good case-work judgments, with political 
distribution of inadequate doles put entirely to rout. During 
the six depression years since 1929, mothers’-aid needs have 
greatly increased, but the appropriations to meet these needs 
have either decreased or failed to increase in proportion to the 
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increase in numbers of applicants. Passage of the Social Secu- 
rity bill will undoubtedly reverse this trend and will precipitate 
a challenge to social workers to see that the increased sums 
from now on will be wisely spent. Only a good case-work ad- 
ministration can guarantee that result. 

7. Aid to the blind.—Likewise, in the field of aid to the blind, 
the same principles apply. 

8. Old-age assistance——The Social Security bill makes three 
separate provisions for the security of aged persons: old-age 
assistance, old-age benefits, and voluntary old-age annuities. 
Old-age assistance is a relief measure designed to assist those 
dependent old people for whom past generations have provided 
no insurance protection; old-age benefits and old-age annuities 
are insurance schemes providing for the old age of those now 
young. It is the first of these measures, the old-age assistance 
plan, which we are now considering. 

The Social Security bill makes an appropriation to be allo- 
cated to those states which have or will devise acceptable plans 
for old-age assistance. Aid is to be given by the states on a 
“needs” basis to those aged persons who are without means of 
their own to maintain “subsistence compatible with decency 
and health.” Many such persons are now on the emergency re- 
lief rolls, but are being weeded out by F.E.R.A. order, and are 
being returned to local care as “‘unemployables.” Which of them 
shall be put on the old-age assistance rolls, for outdoor relief, 
and which shall be committed to the county hospitals or alms- 
houses? Among those placed on the old-age assistance lists there 
will be wide variation in the extent of need; who shall deter- 
mine the amount of assistance to be given in each individual 
case? I submit that this determination of eligibility and of the 
amounts to be granted are proper case-work functions. Since 
the assistance to be given is a form of relief, there is also the 
obligation to render a concurrent and continuing social service 
to those accepted for aid. ‘In short, the case-worker is needed 
in this program just as he is in any other sector of the relief field 
of which this is a part. 
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Let us give consideration next to the measures which are cal- 
culated to provide security through insurance. The Social Se- 
curity bill sets up two plans: one for old-age benefits and annu- 
ities, the other for unemployment compensation. Both are con- 
tractual insurance schemes. Health insurance was also con- 
sidered but was left out of the bill. Workmen’s compensation 
was mentioned in the report of the President’s Committee as 
a form of security but was not included in the Social Security bill. 

g. WVorkmen’s compensation.—This has been found not to 
need the social case-worker except in an after-care service ca- 
pacity. Here there is a very valid place for her services, as 
Miss Frances Perkins pointed out as long as fourteen years ago 
when she wrote:? 

The work of this division (the After-Care Service division of the New York 
State Workmen’s Compensation Bureau) has shown conclusively that there is 
abundant need for case work in the administration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws. The need is both human and economic. I believe that this 
method of handling difficult cases will act as a preventive of unduly prolonged 
convalescence, as a preventive of one large group of post-accident neuroses, 
that it will greatly increase the chances of a real justice through these laws, 


and that it will be of untold usefulness in the program of industrial rehabilita- 
tion and reabsorption now so hopefully beginning. 


Miss Perkins gave credit for the success of the new division 
to the “two exceptional women” in charge of it: 

Exceptional, because fitted by temperament as well as by training for deal- 
ing democratically and tactfully with this body of free independent citizens, 
who are not asking charity, who in taking compensation are claiming their 
legal right, and into whose personal affairs there must be no intrusion beyond 
what is welcome because helpful, and upon whom no program can be imposed 
unless endorsed by their own intellects and emotions. 


10. Health insurance-—If and when this is provided in the 
United States, it likewise will not need the services of the case- 
worker in the administrative organization—although here, too, 
as in workmen’s compensation, medical social work will have 
a valid service function to perform. I believe all will agree that 
it is the job of the doctor to determine who is eligible for health 


*“An Experiment in the Application of Case Work Methods to a New Problem,” 
The Family, April, 1921, pp. 25-29. 
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insurance benefits, and for how long. Health insurance implies 
a contractual right, and the determination of eligibility, under 
the contract, will rest upon medical, not social, grounds. But 
the beneficiary of a health-insurance plan may, whether de- 
pendent or not, require the services of a case-worker to make 
his insurance benefits effective. Shall the medical social worker 
who will render these services be connected with the insurance 
authority, or shall the client be referred to an outside agency for 
this attention? The issue may be debatable; but I believe most 
of us will feel that the insurance authority will be justified in 
maintaining a social service division on the premises—“‘across 
the hall,” so to speak, from the administrative offices. Here it 
will be available to those who may need it, without being in- 
jected into the administrative process as a screen for sifting 
out claims or for bringing benefits to an end. 

11. Old-age benefits, or insurance.—As set up in the Social Se- 
curity bill, this is to be a federal plan on a contributory and 
contractual basis. Those who benefit under its provisions will 
be the employed persons of today who, during their working 
years and before they reach the age of sixty-five, will have es- 
tablished a credit in a proposed federal old-age reserve account, 
which credit they will draw upon during their years of retire- 
ment. This reserve account is to be built up from equal con- 
tributions from the employer and the employee, both compul- 
sory. Clearly anyone who has had deductions made from his 
wages throughout his working life for the purpose of establish- 
ing an annuity for his declining years is entitled to receive that 
annuity when the time for his retirement comes, whether he 
then has other resources or not. No case-work determination 
of eligibility is needed here; in fact, it would be most unwel- 
come, and properly so. But people past sixty-five, retired, idle, 
often in broken health, may not be expected to march forward 
to a ripe old age without encountering much personal and social 
distress along the way. A certain percentage will become physi- 
cally ill, others will lose their mental acuity as the twilight of 
life approaches. Some, enjoying a welcome among friends and 
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relatives (because of their annuities) while hale and hearty, will 
find this welcome fading as they grow older and feebler. Others 
will show inability to use their old-age benefits wisely. There will 
be a demand for a protective guardianship, to be furnished by 
the state, to accompany payment of these benefits. Should the 
social case-worker allow himself to be drawn into accepting this 
protective réle? 

It is my belief that there shou!d be no provision of social case- 
work service anywhere within the old-age benefits scheme. I 
think we will be far wiser to regard the recipient of old-age 
benefits, i.e., insurance, precisely as we regard any other old 
person with an income. As long as he can manage his own life 
without assistance, let him do so; and if the time comes when 
he needs the ministrations of the doctor or social worker, or the 
protection of an institution, let him seek or be referred to the 
agencies already established in the community for the provision 
of such services. It may be argued that the supervisory partici- 
pation of government in the old-age benefits plan introduces 
an element of public interest in the distribution of the funds. 
It is my feeling that this public interest can be adequately pro- 
tected by developing a general public welfare service univer- 
sally available to all who need it, including these beneficiaries. 

12. Unemployment compensation, or insurance.—This is an- 
other security proposal based on contractual relationships and 
hence, I believe, not in need’ of the social worker’s services. 
Whether or not the worker is to be obliged to contribute to the 
insurance fund while employed, he is to be given “compensa- 
tion,” not relief, within certain limits, while unemployed. Eligi- 
bility for this compensation will rest solely upon his having 
been covered by the plan while working, and upon his being 
involuntarily unemployed when seeking benefits. Determina- 
tion of eligibility, therefore, would seem to be a proper task for 
the accountant and the public employment officer, not for the 
social case-worker. If, during receipt of benefits, the unem- 
ployed person refuses to accept work offered by the public em- 
ployment office, this refusal is properly a matter for review by 
an official board set up for the purpose, and not by a social case- 
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worker. Likewise, as in old-age benefits, should the beneficiary 
of unemployment compensation be in need of case-work service 
he should, in my opinion, be enabled to secure it from estab- 
lished agencies outside the unemployment-compensation setup. 
And when the benefits are exhausted, should the insured person 
still be out of work, he should be referred to the relief authori- 
ties for care, the cleavage between unemployment compensa- 
tion and relief being made as sharp as possible. 

There may be a feeling on the part of some that the unem- 
ployment insurance authority should, like the workmen’s com- 
pensation authority, have a division of case-work service on the 
premises, to smooth the administrative process and to bring 
some flexibility into the application of otherwise rigid rules. I 
submit, however, that any attempt to inject such elements of 
flexibility will lead straight to a breakdown of the insurance 
system, through the introduction of relief thinking and methods. 
Let us keep the two distinct and bar the social case-worker from 
the insurance plan. 

13. Health and welfare services There remain in our galaxy 
of security proposals the provisions for extending public health 
and maternal and child-health services; assistance in the field 
of vocational rehabilitation; services to crippled children; and 
aid in the development of child-welfare services. May we dis- 
pose of these measures by saying that social case work will not 
be needed, except incidentally, in the application of the health 
proposals; but that it will have a definite part to play in the 
operation of the welfare and rehabilitation proposals included 
in this group. 

Summarizing, then, it is my judgment that social case work 
should be given a place of administrative responsibility in those 
parts of a national program of social security which provide 
that security through relief applied on an individualized basis, 
but that it should be excluded from administrative responsi- 
bility for the insurance measures. Second, that collateral case- 
work service should be available within the framework of all 
security provisions, except old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance, and, of course, the public health field. 
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In conclusion, let us give brief consideration to several other 
important questions. 

First, is it necessary, in the relief sector of the security pro- 
gram, to put case-workers in full charge of the administration 
of the various measures which call for their skill in the deter- 
mination of need and the wise application of benefits, or can 
they be used as technicians without being in a position of su- 
preme authority? I would like to record my own opinion that 
the case-worker wanting to protect the ideals of his job has been 
somewhat overzealous in recent years in urging that he should 
not be expected to work under non-case-work administrators. 
The results of this attitude have not always been fortunate. 
Administration requires administrative skills, case work re- 
quires case-work skills; the two are all too rarely blended in the 
same person. It is my feeling that case-work service under the 
security program can be effective as a technical operation going 
on within the administrative setup, on one of several levels as 
heretofore indicated, without necessarily occupying the top 
chair. 

The second question is—where are all the case-workers com- 
ing from who will be needed to fill the posts ascribed to them 
in this analysis? The answer is twofold: continuous training of 
new workers, and wise distribution of the available supply into 
supervisory (though not necessarily administrative) positions 
where, with the aid of promising learners, they may both prac- 
tice and direct the case-work program which is their forte. 

The third and final question is—how could the present patch- 
work security plan be improved so that the beneficiaries of its 
several provisions will be surer of gaining the increased security 
which is being sought for them? The answer would seem to lie 
in the development of a unified public welfare system, with 
integrated federal, state, and local units of service, cutting 
across the vertical columns of category aid at the lower level, 
and furnishing a solid base of modernized public assistance to 


all who need such help. 
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WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED ABOUT EMERGENCY 
TRAINING FOR PUBLIC RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION 


Fosephine C. Brown, Administrative Assistant 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
Washington, D.C. 


[ies title of this paper should be: “Not what we have 


learned but what we need to know about training for the 

administration of relief.” I prefer to put the question 
in this way: How and what can we teach our relief workers so 
that they will be able to do for twenty million people what these 
people really need? 

I want to outline very briefly some of the attempts we have 
already made to meet this problem, some of the conclusions we 
have come to regarding next steps, and a few of the questions we 
still have to answer. 

During the first year of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration there was some experimenting with extension 
courses and institutes by a few of the schools, but, otherwise, 
throughout the country little was done beyond scattered and 
unrelated institutes, chiefly for beginners, and on what seems 
now rather a trial-and-error basis. During this last year there 
has been a decided strengthening of the institute program, and 
what is generally known as “teaching-on-the-job.” Many state 
relief administrations have employed full-time educational con- 
sultants. These people have planned and had general direction. 
of state-wide training programs. Other states have arranged for 
one or two six-week institutes during the year. There are, I 
think, probably only two or three states in which nothing of the 
kind has been done. 

Our greatest venture was what has been popularly known as 
the F.E.R.A. training program—in which we undertook to 
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make it possible, through special grants of money, for 39 states 
to secure for a number of their present and prospective staff 
members training opportunities of one-half year each at ac- 
credited schools of social work. Under this program g12 stu- 
dents went to 21 schools of social work—s60 for the fall and 
winter quarters, or the first semester, and approximately 352 the 
second half of the academic year. 

The selection of students was made by the state social service 
directors, who were asked to take the following points into con- 
sideration in making the selections: 

1. That the students should have capacity to secure the greatest value 
from their attendance at school and to bring to the Relief Administration the 
greatest possible return. 

2. That they should, as far as possible, be between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-five. 

3. They should agree to remain after their period of training on the staff of 
the Relief Administration for a year. (Of course, there are unusual circum- 
stances which would justify waiving of this agreement.) 

4. In the case of a worker who has had experience, or training, or both in 
another profession, great care should be taken to ascertain that he has a seri- 
ous intention of changing his profession to that of social work. 

Early in May—when the students who went to school last 
fall had been back on the job for one or two months—we made 
some inquiry to learn, if we could, what this experience at school 
means to them in terms of their day-to-day work. We asked 37 
state directors of social service questions about half of the stu- 
dents from their states who are now back on the job. We also 
asked these students a number of questions and secured from 
the state offices the school’s evaluation of their work. This 
gave us information about each student from three sources: the 
school he went to, his state director, and himself. Out of 37 states, 
32 had replied when the returns were compiled. All questions 
were not answered in every case, so that the figures given do not 
represent percentages of the total number of students, but they 
are interesting in themselves. 

From the 32 states, 504 students went to school last fall. Of 
these 504, 488 (all but 16) were college graduates, and only 21 
had before attended an accredited school of social work. Of the 
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$04, 20 are continued at school another term at their own ex- 
pense; and 280 others say they definitely plan to return later, 
though they have made no arrangements. 

By this it will be seen that three-fifths of these students found 
the experience meant so much to them that they want to repeat 
it. The remainder may care just as much but may be more 
realistic and hesitate to announce plans before they see the way 
clear to go. Of the 32 state directors, 24 said that if they were 
sending students again, they would want them to have a full 
academic year at school. 

The most significant suggestions given by the state directors 
as to basis of selection for students in the future were that they 
be (1) staff members of maturity and with proven records on the 
job, and (2) chosen from the supervisory group on a basis of 
leadership ability. 

We asked about half of the 504 students, or 214 students, to 
answer the questionnaires. These 214 students (from 32 states) 
had attended 20 schools. Of these students, 41 were men. All but 
8 were college graduates, and two-thirds of them graduated be- 
tween 1929 and 1934—which means that they were a fairly 
young group. Over half of the 214 had already done graduate 
work in some field. Slightly more than half had been employed 
as teachers, and 29 of them had done clerical work. 

Of the 214 reports from students, only 144 have been com- 
pletely tabulated. Of the 144, 75, or about one-half the number, 
were promoted on the E.R.A. staff upon their return from 
school, but it appears that the promotions were largely due to 
necessity, because positions had to be filled, rather than because 
these students were especially fitted to take them. This touches 
a point which has given us deep concern in connection with this 
training program. Students with little experience, who have 
been poorly supervised, go to school for half a year. They need 
careful supervision upon their return. The problem of adjust- 
ment would be serious enough in a protected setting. But good 
supervisors are so scarce in the E.R.A. that the students, instead 
of being guided, are in demand to guide others who are probably 
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raw recruits. And this in face of the fact that before going to 
school 78 of the 144 had been visitors or case aides, 5 had been 
students in training, and 18 not on the staff at all. 

All but two of the students said the school experience gave 
them more perspective. One of the two was an honest soul who 
said the course “‘gave her perspective—not more perspective as 
she had none before!” The other was also honest. She said the 
course gave her what perspective she had—that her attitude 
before had been very poor. More than half the students felt 
that it was a mistake not to have stayed on longer at school, and 
107 of the 144 are planning to go back. 

One student comments as follows: 


’ 


The first quarter was spent in “unlearning” and getting adjusted. I did 
little definite constructive thinking as a first-quarter student. The adjustment 
was too great. During the second quarter concepts became clearer, goals be- 
came more definite, thinking became more orderly and organized, and pro- 
fessional attitudes, skills, and spirit were born. 


These reactions coincide exactly with the opinions voiced 
directly to us by some of the schools. 

We asked what course was of most practical value. Case 
work and field work naturally drew the most votes—with public 
welfare administration and psychiatric information practically 
tying for second place. 

Questions as to whether the courses—both classroom and 
field work—seemed to meet the particular needs of the relief 
job, especially in a rural community, were difficult to ask and 
answer—and the replies have only a relative significance. They 
are most interesting, however. On the whole the report is favor- 
able. However, the replies show a genuine recognition of the 
universal nature of human problems and the fact that one must 
learn to deal with them as such—and then adapt knowledge and 
skills to various conditions and circumstances. 

There is also a keen realization of the gap existing between 
the theory of the schools and the exigencies of the E.R.A. job 
between the protected seclusion of a field supervisor’s office and 
the rush and tumble of the relief business; between the richness 
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of urban resources and the staggering meagerness of rural areas 
—desert counties large enough to take in half or all of New Eng- 


land. 


One student wrote: 


My work helped me to understand and meet the need of a rural community 
only in so far as it helped me to understand people. The fact that we did not 
study rural situations disturbed me until I realized that human nature is an 
unchanging factor—that only the externals of a rural and urban community 
are different, and that a case-worker’s resourcefulness was the only substitute 
for outside resources so abundant in cities. 


The following remarks from students may also be of interest: 


Case load too protected—adjustment on return too difficult. 
Classroom material not geared to present situation. 

Too much focus on city problems. 

No mention of rural problems. 


On the other hand the following comments occur again and 
again: 


Gained greater understanding of people—of problems of our work—of com- 
munity attitudes. 

Daily realize the need of more preparation. 

Supervised field work very helpful. 

Developed professional attitude. 


And this: 


I feel that my F.E.R.A. school experience gave me a broader viewpoint or 
more perspective for my work. I can see now that I was not accomplishing 
anything in the field before I went to school, even though I had been in it only 
one month, because I did not have the perspective I should have had. I do 
feel that having had the short length of time without training and then having 
the opportunity of studying helped me to see even more my short-comings as 
a worker. In relief work I found that “relief” means so many things, even 
more than Mr. Webster gives. Relief might mean a kind word, food, clothing, 
shelter, a doctor, or it might mean that the director will have to give services 
which at times are not appreciated. 


The state directors’ evaluations, with a few exceptions, agree 
with the students’ self-evaluations. 

It seems worth while to quote several of these directors’ 
evaluations: s 


Took more administrative responsibility with ease. Has developed confi- 
dence in self. Is handling a difficult industrial and political situation. 
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Has done very good work. Makes good contacts with clients, community, 
and workers. Two counties have asked for her as case supervisor. 

Work consistently good. Has keener grasp of social problems. 

Organizing ability—has become more mature—handling a difficult county. 

More objective. More ability to evaluate. 

First acted as supervising aide. Her work was outstanding enough for her 
to be made District Case Supervisor. Gained an appreciation of case values. 

Very satisfactory work. Has acquired professional attitude. 


The following are remarks made by state administrators or 
directors of social service about the training program as a whole: 


The effectiveness of service to clients has been greatly increased at the 
points where we have placed our trained personnel. Community relationships 
have been more satisfactory, and sounder interpretation of the spirit and pur- 
pose of the administration has been given. 

The training program has been a contribution to professional social work in 
this state. Students took assignments as a challenge when placed. 

Much responsibility is placed on F.E.R.A. workers, and these students seem 
outstanding. 


Here are some of the suggestions made by both state directors 
and students: 


Field supervisors should be able to give more time to students. 

There should be more opportunity for group discussions among E.R.A. 
students. 

The faculty need to know more about the E.R.A. 

More should be given about E.R.A. history and procedure. 

There should be more rural courses—especially discussion of lack of re- 
sources. 

Use of case material from rural areas—something on the philosophy of rural 
people. 

Assistance in adaptation—and application to emergency program and rural 
conditions. 

Instructors should know rural problems from actual experience. 


One student says: 


I believe it would be helpful to have at least one instructor or consultant 
available who has had actual experience in the E.R.A. as well as experience in 
social work previous to the depression. This person would reconcile relief and 
social work. 


Perhaps the confusion of thinking—resulting from the reali- 
zation of the existence of real values and the effort to grope for 
their meaning in the present situation—can best be pointed up 


a 
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by the following paragraph from a school evaluation of the 
work of one of the students: 


It was perhaps harder for Miss B. to accept a new situation than for some 
of the other F.E.R.A. students. There was a marked tendency when she first 
came to concentrate largely on relief matters. However, she was quite aware 
of this and while she was here was able to place relief in its proper relationship 
to other problems in the family. However, she still regarded relief as a tool or 
a prop which gave her an entrance to the family situation. This was character- 
istic of many of the group, and inasmuch as the relief issue is the important 
one in so many of their families it is not surprising to find her emphasizing this 
while she was here. 


Last October Miss Antoinette Cannon went to Texas. For 
many years, as you know, she has been a member of the faculty 
of the New York School of Social Work. She has spent eight 
months in Texas, a drought and sandstorm infested rural state 
of 250 counties, giving institutes, supervising, teaching on the 
job, and visiting local E.R.A.’s from the panhandle to the Mexi- 
can border. Half-way through this experience, she put down on 
paper some of her observations. Last week she told me that her 
subsequent experiences had not changed her opinions. It is with 
her permission that I quote from her report. The points are 
particularly appropriate, since they are the result of a procedure 
which exactly reverses the one we have been discussing. Instead 
of E.R.A. staff members going to school, a faculty member of a 
school, an urban, metropolitan school, went to the E.R.A. in one 
of our most rural states. 

Miss Cannon says, in part: 


One of the greatest difficulties we encounter is the tendency of the com- 
munity to split itself into two opposing states of mind. On the one hand, like 
a nether millstone, those now in need press upward, wanting and needing al- 
ways more. On the other, an upper millstone, those who still have, repre- 
sented in neighborhood criticism and in the rules coming from the top of the 
organization, press down with constant admonition not to spend, reminder 
that there is a limit to the money that can be spent, that the best office is that 
which most decreases its load, and that all relief is measured by an average 
and bounded by an appropriation. 

The social case-worker presumably has been brought into relief for the pur- 
pose of introducing an element of common sense or practical judgment into the 
working of an organization otherwise highly mechanical. But to preserve the 
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element of qualitative judgment in the attempt to reach a quantitative goal 
requires both clarity and strength of purpose. No wonder the inexperienced 
and many of the more experienced lose their resiliency and take refuge from 
the grinding process in the rules and regulations. 

The rationalization of social case work’s existence in unemployment relief, 
or in any categorical program, seems to be something like this. The rules of 
eligibility, minimum budgetary needs, etc., serve a useful purpose of enabling 
us finite creatures to grasp and to some extent to control the immense need 
that confronts us. However, the rules, made for averages and types, may not 
exactly fit any one case. Are rules to be kept, then, or are they not to be kept? 
If not to be kept, should they not be discarded? 

The social case-worker must face the responsibility of interpreting the rule, 
instead of taking it literally and applying it indiscriminately. This is hard to 
do, hard to learn, and hard to teach. 


About teaching method, she says: 


The objective in this teaching has not been to make social case-workers in 
the predepression sense of that word. That would be impossible, even if we 
were sure it was important. How not to produce the impression of taking a 
short-cut to skill is the greatest difficulty we encounter and is comparable only 
to that of trying to “rehabilitate” the unemployed with no prospect of em- 
ployment. 

We had to learn in the institutes to start where we are, facing the task of 
large-scale relief giving, knowing little if anything about either relief or social 
case work in the old sense, yet named social case-workers. The objective, 
then, was to become better relief givers, to give up feeling that we must act up 
to a title the meaning of which was obscure to us, and at the same time to see 
what the old “‘social case work” had to give us to enable us to hold on to values 
of individuality in the midst of mass action and to resist the upper and nether 
millstones. 


These are the same problems, the same conflicts which were 
felt by the students who went to school. There is not only a gap 
between urban teaching and rural experience, but between the 
old social case work and what it has to give us which can be 
applied to the administration of unemployment relief. 

There is also a gap between the entire content of social-work 
training as we have known it and the practical, growing, vital 
needs of the new public welfare. This does not detract from the 
great value of this year’s training experience. Students, social 
service directors, and administrators agree that the schools have 
contributed immeasurably to the effectiveness, the professional 
equipment, and the development of our personnel. The co-oper- 
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ation, understanding, and untiring effort of the schools is deeply 
appreciated by our office and by the state relief administrations. 

As a beginning these next steps seem important to take: 

We need to put much more time and thought on assembling 
teaching material and analyzing not only the results of this 
school-training program, but the various state programs of in- 
stitutes and “teaching on the job.”” We should make this mate- 
rial available to the schools and discuss with them the content, 
of our job and our training needs in detail. Opportunities for 
E.R.A. students to go to school should in the future be planned 
for by the states—with the advice of the federal field staff. 
Professional education as well as “teaching on the job” should 
become an integral part of the states’ responsibility for staff 
development. 

More emphasis than in the past should be placed on carefully 
planned state programs for institutes, particularly for super- 
visors. A greater effort should be made to discover and develop 
teachers and supervisors. Opportunities should be made for 
these new teachers and those already on state staffs to meet to 
discuss methods and develop teaching material, under the ablest 
leadership we can provide. State programs should stress the de- 
velopment and better equipment of supervisors—rather than 
institutes for beginners. 

The content of this teaching will depend upon the content of 
our job as it grows into wider fields of governmental responsi- 
bility for the unemployed. This teaching must be tested at 
every step by its ability to equip our workers to give the unem- 
ployed what they need from us. Social work must justify its 
part in this program on a reality basis. 


WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED ABOUT EMERGENCY 
TRAINING FOR PUBLIC RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Professor, Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration 
University of Chicago, Chicago 


ck OUTLINE what we have learned about emergency 


training for public relief administration, it is necessary 

briefly to review the body of our knowledge about train- 
ing for relief administration in the days usually referred to as 
normal times, and to point out the portions of that body of doc- 
trine that have been confirmed and established and those found 
to be ill-grounded and erroneous, or at least inapplicable to 
periods of storm and stress. 

Briefly to review the movement for professional education 
for social work, it may be recalled that, beginning with the 
establishment of the state boards of charities, or, more correct- 
ly, state boards of state charities (Massachusetts, 1863), there 
likewise began the application of the statistical and compara. 
tive methods of observation and research to the field of recog- 
nized social pathologies. Destitution, pauperism, mental dis- 
ease, and crime became the subjects of analysis and diagnosis 
for the purpose.of treatment and then of prevention. The state- 
ments in those early statutes of the objects to be sought, the 
results to be accomplished, are full of a challenge that can only 
excite and thrill today. Toynbee said that the object of social 
effort should be to make benevolence scientific. Sanborn and 
Howe of Massachusetts, Letchworth, the elder Wines, and Mrs. 
Lowell of New York, Brinkerhoff and Hayes in Ohio, Wines of 
Illinois, and Giles and Mrs. Lynde of Wisconsin, in the first 
decade of these boards’ existence, even before the organization 
of this Conference, were formulating principles of welfare ad- 
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ministration which could serve as the basis of a profession, and 
so as the basis of a professional curriculum. For an essential 
feature of a profession is to be grounded in a body of principles 
accepted and agreed to by the body of practitioners, increased 
and enriched by experience critically reviewed and by research 
deliberately undertaken. By 1892, the application of many of 
these principles was recognized in the field of public adminis- 
tration. However, the great area of destitution resisted this un- 
dertaking to subject it to such knowledge as had been formu- 
lated. The reasons for this successful resistance are not difficult 
to discover. Destitution is a derivative of many forms of social 
disorganization, and its treatment will be completely successful 
only when they have each and all been segregated and under- 
stood; for the successful treatment of destitution involves not 
only the supply of adequate relief at the time, but such re- 
adjustment of individual to environment as eliminates a re- 
currence of the condition. 

This is not to say that the arts of treating mental disease and 
feeble-mindedness, physical handicap or crime, were so devel- 
oped with their essential therapeutic instrumentalities that the 
individual was generally cured or the source of distress stopped 
up, but, partly, at least, because of the custodial aspects of treat- 
ment in the care of mental disease or delinquency it was possible 
to formulate principles and secure agreement to a far wider de- 
gree than proved possible in the field of relief. 

After the establishment of the London Charity Organization 
Society and the analogous societies in Buffalo and other cities 
in this country, with the recognition of the principle of indi- 
vidualization of treatment, there came into being another body 
of principles which could again serve as the basis for profes- 
sional practice. 

It is, perhaps, appropriate to recall the features character- 
istic of a profession: (1) practice, (2) benefit to an individual, 
(3) principles agreed to by practitioners, (4) principles that 
can be conveyed in orderly fashion as in a curriculum, (5) basic 
body of scientific knowledge that is being constantly increased 
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and enriched by the experience and by research, (6) the prac- 
titioners being moved by a sense of loyalty to their group, and 
(7) the practice being in the light of the common good. Usual- 
ly there is a professional association with standards of admission 
and a journal. By 1892, there were those like Miss Anna Dawes 
of Massachusetts who thought that there was material fit for a 
curriculum and that the need of professional education was very 
great. She made an appeal at the meeting of the International 
Conference in Chicago in 1893. 

This appeal was followed in 1896 by another, again expressed 
to an international group by a great social worker. In Toronto 
in that year, Miss Richmond urged the creation of facilities for 
training and professional education in that field. 

Beginning, then, in New York, in 1898 with a summer ses- 
sion, and then a year-round curriculum, followed soon by simi- 
lar developments in Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, problems in 
professional education were being attacked and a curriculum 
was being developed, and the relative effectiveness of learning 
on the job and learning in the training school was being judged. 

It must be recalled that, just as it takes more than two 
swallows to make a spring, so two voices even as wise and influ- 
ential as those of Miss Dawes and Miss Richmond did not 
mean universal support of the substitution of a professional 
education for learning on the job. There are two aspects of 
the question that should be borne in mind. The first is that no 
profession or calling can rise above the general level of its edu- 
cational standard; the other is that no scheme of professional 
education can be independent of the attitude of the general 
practicing group. 

Those who were concerned for the development of these pro- 
fessional schools were aware of the practice both in their own 
profession and in the other professions to which they turned 
for advice and counsel. They have been generally aware, for 
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example, of the lessons to be learned from the ancient profes- 
sion of the law, which has for centuries recognized the impor- 
tance of professional education. From the law schools, the schools 
of social work were learning something of teaching method, 
especially in the use of the case record, and likewise something 
about curriculum, for the law school did not “train” the patent 
lawyer, the criminal lawyer, nor the real estate lawyer. It gave 
a basic curriculum in the experiences out of which litigation 
arose, and in the operations by which those situations were met. 
From the medical schools, the social work schools were learn- 
ing, especially, of the part played by continuous research into 
the pathologies giving rise to sickness, and by the contact of the 
student with clinical material during the years of training. It 
cannot be claimed that this quest for professional counsel was 
unanimous, but a close study of those years would reveal an 
interesting relationship among these older bodies of practice 
and learning and the newer development of social work educa- 
tion. For the recognition of the importance of social research 
in the curriculum, especial acknowledgment should be made 
to the Russell Sage Foundation in its early grants to the schools 
then in existence. 

The World War brought, naturally, a great change both in 
the volume and in the proportionate demands for service. The 
war meant at the time great reductions in the demand for re- 
lief—there were few unemployables then—and for dealing with 
the criminal, and increases in the protective services (the War 
Camp Community Service) and the care of families of men in 
the service (the Red Cross); and here was introduced into the 
educational program confusion from which the curriculum has 
had difficulty in emerging. Relatively small grants made it pos- 
sible for many institutions to develop curricula slight in con- 
tent, inadequate in discipline, and justifying themselves chiefly 
by the fact that there was an emergency. As a result there 
were, when in IgIg the Association of Schools was formed, 
graduate and undergraduate schools; schools which devoted 
a great proportion of the students’ time to the work of an 
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agency, supervised by the agency; and schools in which there 
was little except classroom instruction, and that, on the whole, 
remote and abstract. 

In 1919 the Association of Schools was formed with nineteen 
members; and somewhat later the American Association of So- 
cial Workers, a professional association, was organized. Both 
of these organizations have something to say about education 
for an emergency, and what they say is, as might be expected, 
in agreement in part and to an extent the expression of different 
stages of appreciation of the values of professional education. 
It might be said that the practicing group acknowledges the 
importance of professional education, but is sometimes unable 
to contemplate the sacrifices necessary to secure a sound basis. 

When the Association of Schools was formed, as has been 
said, nineteen schools constituted the membership. Since that 
time the number has increased to thirty and there have been 
some which came in and went out again. In these schools, on 
November 1, 1934, there were 6,602 students, of whom 2,712 
were full-time and 2,547 part-time students; and 1,343 were at 
least taking courses. Of the full-time students, 1,940 were gradu- 
ates. Of the part-time students, 1,970 were graduates. In these 
schools there are at the present time 378 persons concerned 
with classroom instruction and 584 persons concerned with 
field-work supervision. While the figures with reference to the 
budgets are not comprehensively available, and $10,000 is the 
amount required for the admission of a new school to the 
Association, budgets range up to $284,000. 

This association, like other associations of professional 
schools has been concerned with the essential content of the 
curriculum, with the qualifications of teachers, with the stand- 
ards of admission, and with the vocational relationship estab- 
lished by the responsible placement of students who leave the 
schools. The fundamental question is the place of the curricu- 
lum in the general educational scheme; and, as in the case of 
other professions, it is now generally agreed that a four-year 
college course based upon the usual secondary-school prepara- 
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tion is not excessive equipment to be demanded for a person 
looking toward social work as a professional career. The Asso- 
ciation of Schools, then, now admits, to membership only insti- 
tutions supplying at least a year of graduate professional 
instruction. As to the content of the curriculum, it might, per- 
haps, be said that that school of thought has prevailed which 
demands for the prospective social worker the generalized basic 
curriculum rather than the curriculum looking toward a special- 
ized field. 

A question on which there has likewise been wide unanimity, 
as has been said, is the importance in the curriculum of the so- 
called field work or the use of clinical material, to use the medi- 
cal terminology. The schools have, of course, not been able to 
provide for their students resources analogous to those pro- 
vided for the medical student in the hospital with which the 
medical school is associated, and the provision of analogous 
field-work units supplying to the student that degree and that 
amount of instruction adapted to the capacity of the student 
and the needs of the curriculum is, of course, too expensive for 
most institutions to undertake, since agencies providing oppor- 
tunities for practice must themselves do an amount and a 
quality of social work which involves heavy expenditures for 
staff and, in many cases, for relief or treatment. That, how- 
ever, the field-work instruction should be of a quality suffi- 
ciently advanced academically to be characterized as graduate 
professional instruction is the prevailing opinion in the Associa- 
tion of Schools. The differences of opinion grow out of the dif- 
ferences in possibility of securing opportunities of the kind and 
character described. 

The problem of organizing instruction in field work is, of 
course, not a simple problem. The work must be done in con- 
nection with an agency, the practice of which is adequate in 
amount and sound in character. To the casual observer there 
may be, then, slight difference between the well-planned and 
soundly developed program of instruction and the skilled 
teaching-on-the-job which has, of course, always characterized 
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sound institutional or agency organization. Learning on the job 
is an entirely dignified method of acquiring an art or a skill or 
professional equipment, and learning on the job has been the 
experience in all of the professions during the time when the 
art was being developed and the principles of the practice were 
being first formulated; but teaching on the job is costly to the 
agency and the difference between field work planned for the 
benefit of the student in the light of educational principles—a 
course having unity, content, sequence—and any experience 
that can be got, even under the most skilled supervision, where 
the object of attention is the product instead of the student, is 
a very real difference. It has been a difficult distinction, first, 
to draw, and second, to have accepted, but that it is a distinc- 
tion important to be drawn and to be accepted is fundamental 
to sound professional education. 

With reference to the development, then, between Ig1g and 
1934 in the field of professional education for social work, it 
may be said that there had come into being an association of 
schools of recognized dignity and authority in the field of pro- 
fessional education. Schools which were members of the Asso- 
ciation were recognized by great universities as educationally 
on a level with their other graduate professional schools. The 
Association, as has been said, agreed upon terms of admission 
which insured in the future a basic curriculum of graduate 
quality containing the three elements of instruction to which 
reference has been made—contact with clinical material in the 
field work, classroom instruction organized after the best meth- 
ods at present developed out of observation in other profes- 
sional schools as adapted to the needs of social-work material, 
and research in the field of social work. 

Further word should be said with reference to the subject 
matter of classroom instruction. It has been pointed out that 
increasing agreement was being reached with reference to the 
general basic character of this material, and the so-called mini- 
mum curriculum recognizes the wide range of interest with the 
essential demand for certain forms of skill, of what might be 
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called professional technique, and of familiarity with the field 
of social-work practice. 

Reference was made at an earlier moment to the successful 
resistance of public relief to the centralized movement in public 
welfare organization which characterized state government be- 
tween 1863 and 1929. Reference has not been made, however, 
to one effect of this resistance on the general thinking of authori- 
tative minds in the field of social-work practice. The fact that 
the public authorities had not been able to deal competently 
and authoritatively with the question of public relief so that 
there survived the ancient local jurisdictional responsibility for 
the relief of destitution seemed to justify an attitude of despair 
on the part of social-work practitioners, and there came to be 
an invincible skepticism with reference to the possibility of de- 
veloping sound practice in the field of public relief. One result 
of this attitude was the great neglect of relief practice in rural 
areas and the assumption by the skilled relief society in the ur- 
ban area of an essentially complacent superiority in the private 
as compared with the public institution or agency. 

The year 1929, then, found great stretches of the United 
States almost without leadership in the field of public welfare. 
It had been shown in the state of Illinois, and in other juris- 
dictions such as Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, that relief 
for certain groups, such as widowed mothers with dependent 
children, could be administered in ways characteristic of the 
soundest private relief society, but these instances were re- 
garded as exceptions which had little influence upon the general 
thinking, both of great numbers of social-work practitioners and 
of the persons in places of authority. 

Two misapprehensions, then, had to be overcome; the first, 
that public relief could not be soundly given; and the second, 
that the unit of administration should be the local unit instead 
of one as wide as the source of distress. 

The recognition of these two fallacies and the demand for 
federal co-operation in meeting the cost of relief found its re- 
sponse finally in the measures proposed in the Seventy-second 
Congress by Senator Costigan and in the legislation later ef- 
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fected under Mr. Roosevelt. With the appointment of Mr. Hop- 
kins, and especially with the addition to his staff of a widely 
experienced and highly trained family-welfare case worker in 
the person of Josephine Brown, evidence was given that the 
United States had overcome both of these resistances. There 
was naturally, however, a great dearth of qualified persons to 
take advantage of the changed attitude. It would be less than 
frank to fail to acknowledge the great obligation under which 
professional education for social work now lies and will always 
lie, especially to Josephine Brown and Elizabeth Wisner, of 
Tulane University, for formulating and adopting the program 
which was accepted. 

It was clear that these enormous sums for relief, distributed 
to these millions of persons, many of whom had never been in 
a position of seeking or accepting aid before, required a degree 
and kind of skill which even the most highly equipped profes- 
sion could hardly claim. At first glance at the situation, how- 
ever, it seemed to some that the desirable thing would be to 
create a great number of new schools of social work; it seemed, 
for a time, that Mr. Hopkins was going to be able to give a 
Fourth of July present in the form of a school of social work to 
the relief administrator in each of those states in which no school 
had been established. On further consideration it was realized 
that the development of a school of social work is a matter of 
growth, of heavy cost, of sound experience, and a substitute 
plan was therefore worked out. The use of the educational re- 
sources already in existence, the expansion of facilities under the 
supervision and direction of those already at home in the prob- 
lems of professional education, was undertaken, and the result 
has been the induction of something like one thousand selected 
persons from the rédle of employee in the relief administration 
in the various states into a fairly sound educational experience 
through which they either have passed, or can pass, from the 
status of employee to the status of professional practitioner in 
what is, perhaps, the most challenging and difficult field of pro- 
fessional endeavor now calling for the intelligence and activity 
of young practitioners. 
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The subject assigned to me was “What we have learned about 
Emergency Training for Public Relief Administration.” To an- 
swer this question on the basis of my preliminary statement, I 
would say that we have learned what some, perhaps, already 
knew—that there is not yet complete unanimity with reference 
to some of these aspects of educational organization. However, 
we have likewise learned that the degree of unanimity has been 
such that the relief administration can feel a fair sense of satis- 
faction in the extent to which they have supplied to the various 
states what might be called a national minimum of social-work 
professional equipment. In the second place, we have learned 
that in the school of social work, as in other fields of endeavor, 
the response to the appeal of public service is very varied. It 
is, perhaps, not surprising that this response has been quicker, 
swifter, and more universal as one looks from the east toward 
the west. All of the schools in the Association were ready and 
glad to modify their programs to an extent so that they might 
co-operate in this undertaking, having for its double purpose 
the supply of workers with some professional qualifications and 
the expression of a consciousness of privilege in participating 
in any way in the solution of the insuperable difficulties with 
which the United States has been confronted. 

There has been, on the whole, too, a surprisingly wide agree- 
ment as to the content of the brief curriculum which these stu- 
dents were able to cover. That they should share in classroom 
instruction and field-work instruction—that that classroom in- 
struction should contain not merely the principles of case-work 
practice but likewise a view of community organization and 
public welfare development—upon these points there has been 
substantial unanimity. That it was possible to discover among 
the workers selected by the state administrations in the forty- 
eight states, under the conditions under which the relief ad- 
ministration had been set up, persons, older and younger, with 
educational qualifications justifying their admission to gradu- 
ate professional instruction was likewise made clear. That, with- 
in a reasonable period, persons so selected through the joint 
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activities of the F.E.R.A., the state relief, and the institution 
could adjust themselves to the situation in the academic en- 
vironment and appropriate in large measure the resources avail- 
able there was likewise clear. 

That the resources of schools were inadequate fully to meet 
the need was, of course, perfectly obvious. That they could, 
however, be supplemented by devices extending the opportunity 
over a much wider geographical range without lowering the 
standard of work has been likewise made clear. They had learned 
that it was possible to organize a curriculum which would com- 
mand the respect of able and well-trained young college gradu- 
ates; that teaching material could be assembled so as to econo- 
mize time of students and greatly increase the amount of prepa- 
ration that could be given in a brief period of time; that this 
curriculum could contain the three elements to which reference 
has been made—namely: classroom instruction; field work, or 
contact with clinical material; and research that would com- 
mand the respect of social scientists. These different elements 
in the curriculum would represent contemporaneous work done 
within a narrow geographical range—namely, within the limits 
of the university quadrangles or campus, or within the limits 
of the city in which the university is located. One lesson learned 
from the experience resulting from the depression has been that 
among those selected by the state and federal administrations 
are persons well qualified by their academic equipment to carry 
on work of this academic level. It has likewise been made clear 
that work of high academic character can be successfully carried 
on not simply within the area of the quadrangles but over the 
wide range made possible by the use of the automobile, and 
that work in these scattered locations need not partake of the 
usual features of extension work, but can by the use of libraries 
be kept at the level of the work done in the academic buildings. 
For example, in one school, twelve downstate classes, meeting 
4 hours a week for 15 weeks, were organized in 1934-35, with 
35 students in each class, making a total of 420 students, each 
class being in a different locality. 
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It is now clear that not only may the work be scattered over 
a much wider geographical area, but it may likewise be taken 
seriatim, that is, tandem, instead of abreast, with the result that 
while something quite different from training on the job is ac- 
complished, persons on the job can secure this truly professional 
educational equipment. 

For example, within a period of five quarters, one institution 
was able to arrange for 264 students to complete a program in- 
cluding two basic classroom courses and one basic field-work 
course, while they were still at least partially employed. In ad- 
dition, 23 other students were able to complete a program of 
twice this content, that is, four basic classroom courses and two 
basic field-work courses. 

Attention might be called to the fact that the membership in 
the Association of Schools is quite national in character. There 
are schools in Boston, New Orleans, Berkeley, Seattle, and 
Minneapolis—that is, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Canada to the Gulf. This does not mean, however, that there 
are adequate instructional facilities, and the Association of 
Schools is deeply concerned for an increase in the number of 
institutions qualified for admission to membership. It is con- 
cerned, then, with two important purposes: first, the encourage- 
ment of the development of institutions in areas inadequately 
supplied; and second, raising of standards of institutions in the 
Association which have not been able to keep entirely abreast 
of the development and which could not, if they were not al- 
ready in, be accepted for membership at the present time. For- 
tunately, through the generosity of one of the foundations, the 
Association has benefited from the services of a highly skilled 
investigator who has had the special advantage of being as- 
sociated with no one of the schools and of having been respon- 
sible for guidance in the formulation of proposed programs of 
study in each of the courses indicated in what is known as the 
minimum curriculum. An increase in the resources of the Asso- 
ciation, allowing its officers to be of assistance in helping institu- 
tions already in the membership to raise their standards, and 
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an increase in the number of institutions with sound educational 
programs—these are the two lines of development which it is 
hoped may be opened up in the near future. One result, at 
least, of the F.E.R.A. experiment was to justify the belief that 
the educational program so far developed is not only sound but 
applicable to the field of relief administration, and that co- 
operation between the public administration and the schools on 
the basis of responsible assistance by the educational authorities 
to the improved standards of public service has likewise proved 
entirely practicable. These are among the lessons that have 
been learned with reference to the problem of emergency train- 
ing for public relief administration. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PSYCHIATRY 
ON SOCIAL CASE WORK 


Frederick H. Allen, M.D., Director, Child-Guidance 
Clinic, Philadelphia 


SHALL only try to give a broad evaluation of some of the 
| concurrent developments in both psychiatry and social 

work, discussing how they have influenced each other and 
in what ways we might expect further developments in these 
important disciplines. 

Whenever changes are made in the development of social 
work, either by broad social programs or by shifts affecting only 
the individual, the incorporation and use of the new experience 
becomes the responsibility of that individual, which is carried 
out with varying degrees of success with his own energy. The de- 
velopment of this principle in social-work practice has focused 
the emphasis both on effecting changes through social action 
and on aiding the individual, through case work, not only 
to make constructive use of these changes, but also to achieve 
some of the changes through the more effective use of his own 
capacities. And around these developments psychiatry has 
played an important rdle. 

Psychiatry has a medical background and, just as social work 
did, came into relation with the individual through distress. In 
the cloistered seclusion of the mental hospital, it existed as an 
oddity in the medical family, and seemed to have little relation 
to the normal stream of life. The emergence of psychiatry into 
the more normal aspects of life has been an expression of its own 
dynamic growth and has constituted one of the important 
events of modern medicine. This has meant that psychiatry, 
released from its earlier mystical and pseudo-religious associ- 
ations, took its place in the medical family on a more scientific 
basis. Mental disorder instead of being associated with de- 
moniacal possession and morbid heredity, was understood— 
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first as a disturbance of physical structure, as in general paresis; 
then later as a disturbance of the emotional development not 
necessarily associated with structural alteration. The mental 
patient was discovered as a human being whose sickness was 
related to phenomena observed in so-called normal people. 

Through the influence of Meyer and White and the develop- 
ing contributions of the psychoanalytic school, the conception 
of the human being began to broaden. He became more than a 
bundle of organs. Mental phenomena expressed the way that 
person was functioning as an integrated human being who was 
influenced by internal and external factors. The theory of 
psychogenesis became established and, as a result, the field of 
psychiatry broadened and was started on the way to make a 
contribution to the broader medical and social sciences. 

I am giving this much historical detail only to emphasize one 
significant fact—that both disciplines with different back- 
grounds and widely different points of view arrived at a common 
point through their increasing interest and knowledge of the 
psychological nature of man. Both, through the responsibilities 
intrusted to them, were concerned with the influences shaping 
the nature of individual response. These interests provided a 
common meeting-ground and from them developed the philoso- 
phy and the important activities of the mental-hygiene move- 
ment. 

In discussing the contributions of one discipline to another, 
I want to keep attention focused on the fact that real and fre- 
quently urgent demands for a definite service are made upon 
those who are trying to apply a point of view which expresses 
their own inner convictions about the things that are important. 
The social worker enters to perform a function arising from the 
area of her work. How it is performed under the limitations both 
imposed and real becomes the test of her development. 

Psychiatry has contributed a great deal of knowledge and 
theory about the human being in the last few decades. One 
large problem which confronts social work is: How do these 
facts and theories influence feeling about people? How do they 
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affect practice in the various areas covered by social work? Can 
these facts be utilized only by taking over specialized proce- 
dures, or are the more important gains to be found in a changing 
and richer philosophy about both the individual and the social 
order in which he lives, which in turn, affecting social-work 
practice, becomes the expression of the person acting under the 
limitations of a given function. 

From my point of view, the important contribution must be 
the latter. Naturally, as our understanding of people increases, 
our professional practices become modified, even within the un- 
changing limits of a specific function. Practice, into which we 
put an expression of ourselves, will reflect our attitudes about 
people. Instead of techniques and procedures being taken over 
from psychiatry, I would see an enrichment and change in those 
procedures which are a part of social-work development. 

Psychiatry certainly has had an important influence in so- 
cial work by focusing to a greater extent on the causes of be- 
havior deviations. This has led to more preoccupation with the 
correction of causes as the logical way of changing behavior. 
Social case work has become more cause conscious under the in- 
fluence of psychiatry; and under this impetus has been enriched 
by a body of knowledge about the nature of man which has led 
to a more sensitive awareness of the influences introduced into 
those relationships undertaken to carry on the particular func- 
tion involved. 

This greater preoccupation with causes has not been an un- 
mixed blessing either to social work or to psychiatry. We recall 
the practice of some years ago, still current in many places, of 
stressing a minute dissection of the past in the search for causes. 
This preoccupation with getting large numbers of facts was 
based on an assumption that knowing all these things did some- 
thing to increase the professional person’s ability to bring about 
change. The emphasis was more on what the worker was to do 
with the facts than on what a father or mother or child was 
helped to do. Therapy was seen as a process to correct attitudes 
through knowing why they were doing certain things. 
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Therapy under this impetus took on a somewhat synthetic 
coloring, guided and justified by the knowledge of the worker 
who knew the type of person that should emerge. During this 
period of social-work and psychiatric development the emphasis 
was on doing and helping, with the person being helped on the 
receiving end, participating to the extent of being co-operative 
and usually submissive to the changes which were being planned 
and the attitudes which were being created. There can be no 
doubt that a great deal of knowledge was obtained about social 
and individual pathology. But we had to move on to a more 
sensitive and discriminating awareness of how knowledge could 
be utilized to effect change. We became more aware of what 
was important, both from the therapist’s and the patient’s 
point of view. 

Both psychiatry and social work, being concerned primarily 
with change, have tried to move on to more effective ways to 
utilize the gradually accumulating body of fact to sharpen abil- 
ities to bring it about. Naturally, the nature of change, how- 
ever it may happen, has become the subject of interest. 

Growth is the term that describes those changes happening in 
all human beings as they emerge from infancy to childhood and 
adult life. It involves the differentiation of a new and separate 
person with capacities which are used in varying degrees to 
manage their own lives. Naturally, this takes place in a setting 
involving relations with other changing humans and also a 
world of things. The individual is not a passive reactor to these 
externals making up this world—he creates feelings and atti- 
tudes in relation to these externals which in turn affect the na- 
ture of his attitudes and overt responses. Through this very ac- 
tive interplay, the individual emerges. 

What interests us most about the human being is how far he 
is able to make these adjustments in his own way and on his 
own strength, without specifically arranged promptings or coer- 
cions. But these natural strengths may fail in the achievement 
of a harmonious relation to reality. At these points other influ- 
ences may come in to assist in the strengthening of natural ca- 
pacities. Some of these influences grow naturally out of the in- 
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dividual’s seeking his own help and using it in his own way. 
Other influences emerge from especially planned attempts to 
alter social situations through education, legislation, and broad 
social programs affecting groups of people. 

Then there is the second area—influences growing from the 
individual relation between professional person and patient, one 
of whom is providing help, the other receiving and using it. The 
balance of this paper will deal more specifically with the differ- 
ent ways this relationship has been used to effect change—as, in 
this area, psychiatry has come to have the greatest contact with 
and influence on social case-work practice and philosophy. 

I have selected three forms of practice which are not entirely 
separate and only illustrate major emphases. I make them sep- 
arate only for the purpose of presentation. 

First, I want to discuss the use of authority as an instrument 
to effect change. Authority denotes an external force applied to 
the thinking and action of another person. It may get its justifi- 
cation through custom or law, through professional prestige, 
and in a variety of other ways. Whatever the source and justifi- 
cation, authority represents a natural force in the lives of all hu- 
man beings, and professional practices resting upon this princi- 
ple have borrowed and perfected, through a more purposeful 
utilization, this human influence. 

A child is born into a world already shaped by experience. 
Forces immediately are released to move this new individual 
along accepted lines and to re-create in him traits familiar and 
acceptable to the culture into which the child is born. These 
forces are as much a part of life as are food and shelter. As we 
have gained more understanding of the psychological nature of 
growth, it has become clear that the effective forces for individu- 
al change are those which emerge from within the person. The 
earlier directive forces (authority) have been successful if they 
have stimulated a positive desire on the part of the individual to 
take over his own direction by using his own gradually emerging 
strengths. As this happens, directive forces from without lessen, 
because they are less necessary. 

All areas of professional practice—social work, medicine, law, 
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religion—have in varying degrees borrowed this principle of 
authority to make effective their professional efforts. When 
used attention does focus on the actual change, rather than on 
what is happening within the person that makes change possi- 
ble. Professional practices, whether in social work or in psychi- 
atry, consciously utilizing authority in any of its forms, should 
be appraised not so much by the immediate results achieved, 
but more by the degree of stimulation given to those inner 
strengths which make the use of external direction less nec- 
essary. 

In the normal evolution of social work, there has been a 
gradual displacement of the more negative attitudes of blame, 
criticism, and threats as ways of enforcing change, by more posi- 
tive and constructive attitudes based on the respect for the in- 
tegrity of the person being helped. The areas where such prac- 
tices are still common are those comparatively isolated from 
contact with trained personnel who have had more opportunity 
of incorporating into their professional philosophy the contribu- 
tions which psychiatry has made toward a better understanding 
of how people grow and change. 

There is more to be said about the more subtle forms of 
authority utilized by social workers. The worker establishes a 
relation between herself and the client and adopts the rdle of 
adviser and corrector, bringing out some of the sources of trou- 
ble and advising a course of action. If the relation between the 
two has sufficient positive value, the client may be able to adopt 
the plan and modify behavior in accordance with the sugges- 
tions given because, in some manner, his own strength has been 
utilized and he incorporates the new reaction into his own way 
of living. The final success, then, depends not so much on the 
original stimulus for action as upon the client’s capacity to 
make it his own. 

Practice based on authority consciously or unconsciously util- 
izes the weaker or submissive side of the self. Emphasis usually 
gets placed on the sickness of the one who receives and the 
strength of the other who gives. An individual emotionally dis- 
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turbed, or a family torn by dissension, presents opportunities for 
a stronger person to plan and the weaker to follow. There is the 
assumption here that an individual or group needs to be directed 
and relieved of the responsibility for planning. I am not deny- 
ing that a great deal of psychiatric and social-work practice 
operates on this principle, nor that under certain circumstances 
it is of value to a person in distress. The dangers and limita- 
tions, however, cannot be ignored, and as other forms of prac- 
tice have developed more understanding of people, these dan- 
gers have become more apparent. They take two directions: 

1. The denial to many persons of the opportunity to strength- 
en their capacity for responsibility by providing them with a 
continuing crutch. 

2. The stirring-up of negative strengths in those who resist 
living on the experience and feeling of another, with the result 
that their negative struggle blocks the emergence of creative 
possibilities. 

A judicious use of authority can follow only when there is an 
intelligent appraisal and acceptance of both the strength and 
weakness of individuals. Some may present so much of their 
weak side that authority, based on knowledge and position, 
may be necessary to relieve them temporarily of their responsi- 
bility to plan and to function; but this is justifiable only as the 
means of strengthening their capacity to deal with their own 
realities. When authority can be so used, it is utilized more in 
relation to an individual’s strength and not primarily in relation 
to his weaknesses. 

Certain social-work practices must operate from an authori- 
tative base and, in their application, define certain limits of be- 
havior which people must accept. This is largely true of social 
work in our courts, which, through its operation, defines as an 
expression of a social order certain limits within which people 
must function. Increasing knowledge about the nature of man 
has helped not to do away with essential authoritative prac- 
tices but to make more effective and judicious use of them 
within their limits. 
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As social work, through its own development, was moving on 
from this more negative philosophy, psychiatry was beginning 
to find morbid constitution and organic changes inadequate eti- 
ological explanations for aberrations in human behavior. The 
psychogenetic theory began to unfold and man began to be 
studied in terms of his own life-development. Present behavior 
was found to have a background and a relation to experiences in 
the history of the individual. The study of these backgrounds 
made present behavior more understandable in terms of cause 
and effect. As a result, the social as well as the biological back- 
ground of man was examined more carefully. Psychiatry be- 
came, through these more dynamic interests, closely related to 
man and his problems of living. 

The second large area of psychiatric and social-work practices 
was concerned more with a search for causes and their treat- 
ment. Reconstruction of the present emergent person in terms 
of his social and psychic past formed the focus for therapeutic 
efforts. One of the most important influences introduced into 
psychiatry as an expression of this greater concern with psycho- 
genetic factors came from contributions of Freud and the psy- 
choanalytic method of investigation. There are certain aspects 
of this influence I want to discuss at this point. 

The heart of psychoanalytic practice is the relation between 
patient and analyst. Through this relation the patient reveals 
his psychic past by the process of free association. As this be- 
gins and goes on the patient finds himself emotionally involved 
with the analyst, resistances are created and broken down, he 
re-experiences parts of his early life around him, and gradually 
makes the analyst the symbol of a parent in the early parent- 
child relation. He becomes the helpless child and the analyst 
the powerful parent, and around this relation the patient lives 
out the early infantile neurosis, the source of present anxiety, 
and is then guided back to health free from the distorted emo- 
tions arising from the traumatic events of that period. 

Psychoanalytical theory has emphasized the importance of 
the unconscious and the forces which relegate into this reservoir, 
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feelings and events intolerable to the conscious self, but which 
continue to be sources of energy to motivate conscious behavior. 
The period of childhood as the time when the more primitive 
instinctive drives of man are brought into harmony with growth 
and social living naturally has received great emphasis. The 
drama of the family with its crosscurrents of feeling has been 
subjected to the searchlight of psychoanalytical investigations, 
with the addition of material on how these stresses lead either 
to normal or to neurotic adjustments. In all areas of human ac- 
tivity so-called “depth” influences have been stressed as deter- 
mining the nature of response, and increased emphasis has been 
placed on the adequate ventilation and interpretation of these 
influences if change of any lasting value is to be obtained. 
(More and more psycho-sexual influences have been stressed as 
the root of all disturbances.) 

Many positive values have come both to psychiatry and to 
social work from psychoanalysis. It has played a leading rdle in 
the development of a genetic psychology, and, as a result, man, 
as a living, developing organism, has become a more under- 
standable phenomenon. Probably one of the most important 
and most practical contributions is that we have learned to 
know the nature of a human being through his own life-experi- 
ences. We have learned the art of listening to what a person 
seeking help has to say. 

Certain aspects of psychoanalytic theory that I want to touch 
on as having had considerable influence on social work practice 
are: 

1. Psychoanalysis, stressing as it does the unconscious moti- 
vation of behavior, stresses also the helplessness of man to deal 
with present reactions, the energy for which comes from the 
reservoir of the past. 

2. Human emotional growth has been seen as an essentially 
negative process. That is, growth is explained as an avoidance 
phenomenon as the individual moves away from the culturally 
intolerable and painful affects of the oral and anal levels of de- 
velopment. The painful stimuli growing from the prohibited 
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and unattainable Cdipus situation become the major forces 
stimulating growth. The theory of sublimation postulates that 
socially acceptable and “‘desexualized” reactions (Fenichel) are 
replacements and conversions of socially prohibited or instinc- 
tive reactions. 

3. With the emphasis on depth factors as etiological influences, 
therapeutic practices stress the need of going deep into the un- 
conscious. Only through re-experiencing of the past self is a 
change of any real value to be effected for the present self. 

4. Many of the therapeutic practices have served to remove 
the person from the present and take him back into the dim re- 
cesses of the past. To do this means submission, as the resolving 
or breaking-down of resistances is stressed as the only way a 
person allows the secrets of the past to emerge. This means that 
the weaker and less responsible side of the person is utilized and 
exploited, to achieve a restoration of health (strength). Artifi- 
cial devices sometimes are adopted to capture the responsibility 
of the other person on the implication that “if you yield to my 
terms I can cure you.” This has been true particularly in the 
application of psychoanalytic principles to therapeutic work 
with children. 

A considerable amount of confusion has been created, both in 
psychiatry and social work, as attempts have been made to 
apply in practice these and other aspects of psychoanalytical 
theory. In the first place, there has grown up a feeling that the 
problem of man has been settled. This will happen when think- 
ing about the nature of man becomes mechanized around a too 
fixed body of theory. 

5. In the desire to conform to a somewhat narrow conception 
of science, psychoanalysis has attempted to make all human 
phenomena understandable in terms of cause and effect. As 
Bernfeld said, ‘a phenomenon is not comprehensible to a psy- 
choanalyst unless he can describe how it came about.’* Here 
there is little interest in the positive facts of life as found, but a 


*“Psychoanalytic Psychology of the Young Child,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
Vol. XIV, No. 1. 
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rigid deterministic psychology with a nuclear ideology to ex- 
plain all the facts of growth and human behavior. Through this 
desire to assign a logical meaning to each act and growth step, 
certain concepts such as the censor, the id, the super-ego, have 
been invested with a function as if they had structure and sub- 
stance. At times this has given a false appearance of certainty 
and logic and an overintellectualized concept of therapy. 

6. Owing to a desire to utilize psychoanalytic contributions, 
certain areas of social work have developed a type of therapeu- 
tic emphasis questionable in its application to social work prob- 
lems, which has produced both confusion and controversy as to 
the nature and function of social case-work. Part of this con- 
cern is justified and arises from a too intense and too specific 
preoccupation with the individual’s past in the search for “‘the 
something else,” and a determination to make logical connec- 
tions between present response and past events. Practice too 
frequently has had to fit into and serve theory, and as a result 
both have suffered. 

These two areas of therapeutic practice—the authoritative 
and the psychoanalytical—depend upon submission to a process 
and utilize a principle common in the social, economic, and po- 
litical history of man. Throughout history the weaknesses of 
people are utilized as a base upon which cultures are built. This 
principle operates through government, industry, and the school, 
and around it the patriarchal type of family is organized. 

Psychiatry, in the two areas described, has utilized this prin- 
ciple of attempting to create strength (health) through utiliza- 
tion of weakness (sickness). Authoritative practices are more 
frankly paternalistic and directive, but in psychoanalytic prac- 
tice the emphasis placed on the acceptance of sickness, on a need 
to be helped, and on the necessity of breaking down resistances, 
indicate how this principle has filtered, in a more subtle way, 
into the practices of this school. 

Social work, if it is to benefit by the dynamic influence of 
psychoanalysis and is to incorporate in its practice some of the 
broader principles contributed by this school, must be free to 
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move out and beyond the practices of this school of thought and 
around the specific functions of social-work practice and the 
short-time contacts involved, and to develop and apply a point 
of view about the nature of man that expresses one that is more 
realistic and positive. 

The third area of practice seems a logical and necessary ex- 
tension of the second, but one that has a more positive orienta- 
tion concerning the nature of human development. I believe 
that psychiatry can assimilate and further this more positive 
philosophy and influence social work to acquire a point of view 
more related to the strength and spontaneity of the individual, 
with interest in him as a present reality and not a pathological 
history. I feel that both psychiatry and social work have suf- 
fered from the emphasis that has been placed on the pathology 
of human behavior. I see developing a greater interest in the 
“positive facts of life as found,” tempered by the understanding 
which we can have of the past history involving both struggle 
and success and which has created both strength and weakness. 

Growth, as a psychological phenomenon, can be viewed as the 
creative utilization of energy by the individual. It involves a 
desire to grow, with the individual having increasing control as 
growth proceeds. It means the conscious (present) acceptance 
of self, and the responsibility for utilizing one’s own capacities 
to deal with the realities of living, involving relationships with 
other growing individuals and the uncertainties of an external 
world. 

This is a positive way of viewing the human being; it affirms 
that every individual acquires in the differentiating process of 
growth the capacity for being responsible for the product—a 
mixture of strengths and weaknesses. A psychiatry so oriented 
is concerned primarily with what Adolf Meyer has described as 
“the spontaneity of the person—that which he can do and actu- 
ally does do on his own and in his own way, without external 
prompting or coercion.’” 


2“Spontaneity,” Illinois Conference on Public Welfare Proceedings (Chicago, Octo- 
ber, 1933), p- 23- 
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This more positive orientation can have interest in the crea- 
tive activities of a person as being indicators of natural growth, 
and not merely avoidances and substitutions to which people 
have moved because of painful effects arising from the pro- 
hibited. I feel very much in agreement with Dr. Meyer, who 
stated that “the philosopher who thinks that man will not act 
unless prompted by pain and conflict maligns nature.” Certain- 
ly such a point of view is a very negative one. For example, I 
feel that play in a child can be the creative realization of the 
child’s energy, and not just a sublimation of a masturbatory 
urge as indicated by Melanie Klein, who states, “behind every 
form of play activity lies a process of discharge of masturbatory 
phantasies operating in the continuous impulse to play.” 

This conception of the individual as a present reality under- 
stands the individual as an emergent from the past and asks 
what are the resulting capacities of this person to deal responsi- 
bly with himself, irrespective of the conditions out of which he 
has come. 

A psychiatry oriented to the more positive and creative side 
of man does not deny the existence of the weaker and more 
negative side. There are the two sides to every human being. 
Both sides are realities. A psychiatry which is able to accept 
both sides of the individual focuses less on what is wrong with 
the person and more on what he is able to do about himself as a 
present reality living in a culture which imposes restrictions and 
allows opportunity. To this task he brings his accumulated 
strengths and weaknesses gained in the process of living. The 
effective utilization of his strengths in handling the responsibil- 
ity for self without denying the existence of the weaker side of 
the self becomes the problem both for the individual and for the 
person in the position of helping. 

When one becomes convinced of the limitations that are in- 
herent in the capacity of one human being to modify the be- 
havior and personality of another on a “doing or a giving” basis, 
one has reached an important point in one’s thinking about 


3 “Psychoanalysis of Children,” p. 31. 
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people. Having reached this point, one is free to be interested 
less in what one can do and more in what the individual troubled 
by the whirlpool of conflicting emotions is able to do through a 
clarifying experience which can be afforded him. 

This might be interpreted as inactivity, as leaving people to 
flounder in their helplessness and withholding help. I cannot 
accept this, as I see it in terms of activity directed toward re- 
enforcing their capacity to operate, rather than activity based 
on their inability to function. The therapist may have to take 
over responsibility at certain points and accept the fact of weak- 
ness, but again with the purpose of strengthening the individu- 
al’s capacity to resume his own direction. Activity is directed 
to what the individual can use within himself. This may involve 
concrete advice and planning, but it is not planning for the per- 
son, it is planning with him. 

This involves more than a mere intellectual shift in emphasis; 
it involves our whole feeling about human beings and our re- 
spect for their integrity. It involves our capacity to relate our- 
selves to people as they are and not as we would like to have 
them. These are rare capacities; one sees relatively little of this 
more positive influence operating in the disciplines that are con- 
cerned with the individual and his adjustments. There is little 
of it in our present-day culture and in programs designed to alle- 
viate human distress. 


FINALE 


I would like to sum up around the subject of giving, which 
now presents one of our most baffling and challenging social and 
psychological problems. On every side of us, we hear about giv- 
ing—not only in its material forms, but in less tangible services 
and attitudes. 

Giving without any relation to the capacity and readiness to 
use what is given usually will be a destructive force. The poign- 
ant example of the now famous sandwich man in New York 
who, following an honest act, was showered with gifts and re- 
wards that lifted him completely out of his world into one that 
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was not his own and with which he had nothing in common, 
illustrates how giving when totally unrelated to the whole ex- 
perience of the person can be a destroying force. Back of such 
giving there is a lack of understanding of and respect for the ex- 
perience and development of people which has determined and 
will continue to determine the manner of living. However, if 
giving can be in relation to the strength of a person to receive 
and use, then it becomes a broadening and constructive in- 
fluence. 

Our professional practices involve giving in a variety of ways, 
and we need a positive orientation to the receiver. Giving— 
where this orientation is possible—is in relation to points people 
have reached in their development, and can become the stimu- 
lus to more creative and responsible effort. This determines 
whether giving becomes a social asset or a social menace. 

I realize this discussion raises many questions for which ade- 
quate answers are not available. Among them we can ask, How 
far can we carry this more positive philosophy in a world organ- 
ized around weakness? A psychiatric and social-work philoso- 
phy, oriented to a belief and interest in the capacities of people 
to be more responsible for self, may be a step in the direction of 
giving some answer to the question. Certainly this view has not 
enough expression in psychiatry, in education, in social work, in 
government, or in social planning. 

The future may determine how far a social philosophy ori- 
ented to the strengths of individuals may go. If psychiatry and 
social work in their development can be free from a superficial 
utilization of the common concept that the weak need the help 
of the strong, and can develop more interest in the creative pos- 
sibilities of people, even those in distress, they may contribute 
jointly a stimulus to a reorientation eminently desired, not only 
in these disciplines, but also in the activities of religion, govern- 
ment, and education. 


EFFECTS OF THE MASS RELIEF PROGRAM 
ON SOCIAL WORK FOR CHILDREN 


(EVALUATED IN TERMS OF INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES) 


F. Prentice Murphy, Ex-Secretary, Children’s 
Bureau of Philadephia; Ex-Secretary, Seybert 
Institution of Philadelphia 


HIS is an attempt to measure some of the experiences 

growing out of the last few years of our federal and state 

relief programs, in terms of their significance to the 
parties at interest. We have in mind certain trends as they have 
affected not only the actions and relationships of clients to each 
other, but also of boards, staffs, and the general public. We are 
primarily concerned about a whole series of events and their 
consequences to methods and practices which have long been 
developing in the broad field of social case work rather than 
the specialized field of foster care. Our attention will be focused 
in the main on certain important developments as they affect 
social work processes and relationships both specific and gen- 
eral, as they are related to some of the motivations of social 
workers and others who play a major part in affecting, for good 
or ill, that which we call social case work. 

On a basis of varying standards the federal unemployment 
relief program, supplemented by appropriations from states and 
localities, is protecting more than eight million children under 
sixteen years of age in their own families or with other relatives. 
There are many other millions in the sixteen-to-twenty-one- 
year group. 

These are families into which children have been born and 
where they and other members have died. They have had their 
problems of health, education, housing, training, citizenship, 
discouragements, delinquencies, desertions, migration, dissen- 
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sion; and also the strength-giving forces of love, religion, cre- 
ative character, energy, dignity, courage, ideas, and intelli- 
gence. Great numbers have been appreciative without being 
servile. This is America—people wounded in new ways—com- 
ing from many lands—some long ago through ancestors when 
this was still the new world. 

Their needs broke like an ancient flood over the land. Some 
were fortunate to live in states where social responsibilities and 
comprehending leaders moved to quick action. Others were only 
a little worse off than they and their forebears had been for 
decades. Great areas of suffering were relieved and levels of 
living raised not above a point of allurement but high enough 
in state after state to shame existing poor relief standards for 
other distressed people. Untouched social neglect, a generation 
or more old, entered into the picture. A large portion of the 
childhood of the nation has been given its life-patterns in these 
families. Where they have lost the hours and days of happy 
childhood—that’s too bad. But where portions or more of such 
have been saved—that’s all to the good. Fortunate is it for the 
world that the carefree ways of children become its disarming 
protector. Much has been done for the health of children and 
parents and the safeguarding of morale. The population of pri- 
vate child-caring agencies shows no unusual expansion. Often 
because of lack of other public and private funds large numbers 
of children have found their way back to relatives on unem- 
ployment relief. 

In spite of heroic and persistent efforts to give an individual 
emphasis to these inconceivably extensive relief activities, it 
still remains a matter of mass care, sharpened at a few points 
by individualized services which, at times, express rather ad- 
vanced methods of social case work. But in the main, that which 
we have set up as norms for all case-work relationships and 
services have not been achieved through unemployment relief 
for the overwhelming majority of families and children. The 
case loads alone have made this impossible. The widespread 
misunderstanding on the part of the general public as to what 
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are acceptable and practical standards of social case-work re- 
lationships constitutes one of the major problems we have to 
consider in our subject. 

It was a mistake for some to assume that unemployment re- 
lief, spreading so rapidly, could be administered on a basis of 
good individual case work. Millions of the unemployed did not 
need case work—they wanted work. Where ably administered, 
and when needed, it has afforded vast protections, prevented 
much suffering, led to a better recognition of responsibilities, 
and an advancing of the elements of good social work for fami- 
lies. It has not reached all in need, or always with reasonable 
standards—often because of local and state opposition, due to 
ignorance, racial or other prejudices, and to political complica- 
tions and lack of leadership within local or state areas them- 
selves. The country cannot be pulled up entirely from Wash- 
ington. We have moreover probably overstated the desire of 
the general public to continue with these responsibilities. It is 
still widely held that we are facing emergencies, and not perma- 
nencies. Undoubtedly the reluctance of the President to declare 
for a permanent federal relief policy reflects the point of view 
of millions of citizens who are not on relief. 

Generally speaking, unemployment relief has had to be what 
it is, namely, mass relief. This does not imply a purely negative 
evaluation. Out of it have emerged certain pictures. Excluding 
work for the older adolescents in C.C.C. camps and work for 
the young transients, the F.E.R.A. has helped to keep children 
in the families of their parents or other relatives when other- 
wise there would have resulted a vast amount of family wreck- 
ing. We have cause co be continuously satisfied with the F.E. 
R.A. decision not to enter the field of specialized child welfare. 

At the beginning of the federal-state relief programs social 
work and social workers under joint federal-state control en- 
joyed much sunshine. The storm of criticism of the last months 
in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Georgia—to select a few 
states—directed at social workers, did not entirely spring from 
political motives. The layman had begun to question the judg- 
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ments and decisions of social workers with greater vigor, as the 
need of relief mounted and the end to it all kept ever distant. 
The social workers they criticized were the experts in the field. 
Some of us have been surprised at what was said—and what 
has been said about us as F.E.R.A. workers affects the status 
of the rest of us in every other field of social work. 

The recent aldermanic enquiry of unemployment relief in 
New York had a national influence. Some leaders at the time felt 
that unfair interpretations of that situation would have imme- 
diately disastrous effects on 1935 campaigns for the support 
of private agencies. It is good to see an increasing optimism in 
regard to such forebodings. But again, it was the social worker 
as an expert who was under fire. Since the critics could not 
prove he was dishonest, they did desire to prove that his plans, 
judgments, and decisions were unwise or wasteful—and per- 
haps some of them were. 

We need to try to conceive what the term social worker signi- 
fies to the general public. It is different from our own concep- 
tion. While it is important for the A.A.S.W. to define it, it is 
well to keep in mind what the public thinks of it. This public 
is not too willing to surrender as much territory as some of us 
desire, and perhaps in part it is right. So far the specialized 
child-caring field has probably not greatly increased the volume 
of intelligent public understanding of its problems against the 
background of mass relief so engrossing and so terrifying. But it 
has been better to be out of, rather than in, such a picture. For 
its needs call for a detailed and specialized atmosphere. 

Is there a better appreciation of social work?—At all times 
social work has faced a more or less resisting public. If good 
social work could be done without heavy demands on taxpayers 
or contributors, there would naturally be less opposition to 
overcome. But there would be a less wholesome basis of under- 
standing and support of services which we consider to be essen- 
tial in our highly complicated society. There are many social 
workers who do not hold this point of view. Forms of social 
work dealing with end results and which “butter” human weak- 
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nesses at not too great financial costs have always been popular. 
We are conscious of an increased resistance to the continuance 
and development of certain service programs for those caught 
in the web of unemployment distress. This is in part due to 
mounting costs, disappointing results, opposition to the in- 
creased power exercised by social workers in governmental ac- 
tivities, and to a lack of understanding of necessary and desir- 
able welfare objectives. These problems have always been solved 
with varying degrees of success by the social worker and the 
informed lay group working with him. 

The social worker as the expert-—Here we are caught by a 
welter of conflicting concepts. The trained and experienced so- 
cial worker in his field is an expert. He faces greater opposition 
from the general public as an expert than does the physician, 
lawyer, teacher, or the engineer. He is very much in the center 
of an area of contention. A great deal of social work has nothing 
to do with the immediate problems of social justice. Yet the 
whole field is charged with a high degree of emotional explo- 
siveness. We meet every day the sincere and determined oppo- 
sition of those who lack experience in working out plans for a 
family in poverty, the care of a problem boy, aid to an un- 
married mother, or the adoption or other foster care of children. 
Yet there are certain practical values in some of this opposi- 
tion. 

These opponents often have rich and varied approaches to 
life, wide experience in dealing with people and a sincere desire 
to help them, and a conviction of the worth of their plans. 
There is a fear of the social worker as an expert which cannot 
be ignored. It has to be met as we emerge into new programs 
for the care and treatment of children wherever they may be. 
It is a more acute problem for us than, say, five years ago. 

The intensity with which we have, as a group, advanced ac- 
ceptable standards of care has not always been with a recogni- 
tion of some of the liabilities resulting from our thinking and 
actions. One may know a lot about a subject and yet not fully 
understand it. Laboring as we do at times under immediate 
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specialties, we may develop a faith in these and in nothing else. 
One notes still a questioning, misunderstanding, and resistance 
by social workers to the contributions of the outsider, and yet 
it is true of all professions which have a past that they owe much 
to other fields of knowledge. It has been one of our great sources 
of encouragement and pride that we, as a group, have brought 
powerful and effective influences to bear on other fields such as 
medicine, law, education, and industry. 

The logic of social work at its best has never been clearer 
than during these last five critical years, and yet logic has its 
weaknesses. In our efforts to check those who seek to “guide 
mankind with meddling finger tips,” we are in danger of de- 
veloping that “cool philosophy” which the outsider is so quick 
to sense and to resist. Vast efforts have been put forth to re- 
strain those seeking to speak or guide without adequate train- 
ing or experience. That these efforts have not always been even 
reasonably successful in social work is due, in part, to the 
leadership of social workers. 


Mass relief created a demand for persons of rare adminis- 
trative ability. One may be an excellent social worker and yet 
lack administrative ability. One may fill a certain adminis- 
trative post and fail in another. It is a gift from God that so 
many rarely qualified social workers restrain their aspirations 
for administrative work. 

Now the “outsider” should interest us very much. In Penn- 
sylvania we have had two extraordinarily able relief adminis- 
trators—Eric Biddle and Robert L. Johnson. Biddle went out 
of office early this year, after two years of service. Johnson, as 
his successor, has been on the job only a few months. Coming 
out of business—banking and publishing—both of these men have 
expressed an appraisal of elemental social work values which 
has penetrated to every part of the state. Biddle’s reports 
are of classic importance. ‘He learned the significance of sound 
social work at a speed which is amazing, and Mr. Johnson is 


doing the same thing now. Mr. Knauth, of New York City, 
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has shown similar capabilities. Throughout the country there 
are hundreds of such examples. 

Among the thousands of F.E.R.A. visitors who began with- 
out professional training, there are widespread evidences of an 
understanding of many aspects of technical social work, abil- 
ity, courage, consideration, and interest comparing well with 
what one finds in many workers in the old-line professional 
group. The temper of the times seems to demand the pres- 
ence of laymen in certain administrative welfare posts. These 
non-professional social workers have shown that a great many 
of the things we do are not essentially magical or mysterious. 

It is one thing to urge the need for the expert point of view 
at every stage in a sound social welfare program. It is an en- 
tirely different matter to demand that this point of view must 
be final. Far too often the expert tends to sacrifice common 
sense to the intensity of an experience. While he declares his 
openness of mind, he often has a closed mind and it is not 
always a mind touched with humility. The very caste spirit 
which is engendered lines us up as one group, often in opposi- 
tion to other groups. There is the danger that we may make 
social work the measure of life, rather than life the measure of 
social work. Our utter sanity at times may border on what 
seems insane in all sincerity to the outsider. A franker facing 
of the fallibility of our judgments was never so essential as now. 

The human element.—It is easy to understate or to exaggerate 
the value of all that our federal and state governments have 
done to improve morale. The value of human life, adult or 
child, has been expressed in the rarest form in addresses and 
governmental reports. Do we know the distance between our 
meditations and our words? The man on the street has liked 
these expressions. He yields to no one greater interest in re- 
lieving suffering and in meeting human needs. It is wrong for 
any of us to disparage as insincere all of this mighty effort. 

At a cost which we cannot compute we have been brought 
into close relationships with hosts of people who, until the re- 
cent past, enjoyed economic advantages and comforts such as 
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were not common to the clients of social agencies prior to the 
depression. The experiences, backgrounds, attitudes, and points 
of view of these clients have presented achallenge to our methods 
and skill which some of us do not comprehend. For others they 
have made more clear the importance of seeing things through 
the other person’s eyes. Many people out of memories of sor- 
rows and defeats have created a new, a finer, and a more fun- 
damental philosophy which is affecting the philosophy of social 
work. The too-judging type of social work is under more fire. 
Better professional relationships with all clients in social work 
have undoubtedly been furthered by some movements as in the 
case of the practitioners group and the rank and file. 

Tens of thousands of parents on relief have helped us to see 
more clearly that for parents and children social security deter- 
mines character, and character destiny. They have responded 
where we were able to evoke personality and to understand it 
more thoroughly—not only in and of itself, but in relation to 
the fresh, hot, brutal, ugly things, such as lack of jobs, of se- 
curity, of privacy, and of hope. These people have helped us 
to see the streets, cities, and rural areas, from the evil influences 
of which people can only be detached by extraordinary means. 
They have expressed in countless ways that “timeless web of 
desire” which cannot be repressed in its entirety. When re- 
pressed in part it is at a cost which often no amount of social 
work can correct. 

They have resisted interfering egotism, sometimes called al- 
truism, where warmth of spirit was lacking and where moral 
sensibilities were blunted because of prejudices and self-interest. 
We understand better, by reason of our experiences with them, 
that life centers around a few great events and relationships; 
that experiences must be one’s own; that far too frequently in 
the development of our programs “the alleged reasons are not 
the real reasons, and the real reasons are not sufficient.” 

They have shown us a wealth of priceless originality, proving 
times without number that this quality is born and born again. 
It is a question whether enough of us are better able to recog- 
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nize it, or to understand and protect it when we see it. Never 
has it been so necessary for that portion of social work which 
is art to reveal that quality of genius which expresses itself as 
intuition. 

We have gained a clearer vision as to the levels below which 
human beings cannot fall without permanent demoralization or 
else violent protest. The latter at times is a recognition of the 
force of the truth that there is hypocrisy in the “illusion that 
privilege is merit and a just ground for self-esteem and not 
moral responsibility, and a just ground only for humility.” We 
see more clearly the predestining elements in human lives; that 
some of the necessary understandings must hurt; and that there 
is a vast resistance to the uprooting of people and to the separa- 
tion of families. In the past we understood this less well. Indi- 
viduality forever remains the most notable of attributes and 
its understanding is the most difficult for the social worker, 
whether as artist, scientist or professional man. The difficulty 
of understanding human personality has been heightened in 
countless ways by experiences such as these, and only the high- 
est quality of personality can understand it. We have meas- 
ured the limits of impersonal attitudes. We understand better 
that all our efforts should seek to reach that level where the 
“‘largeness of our view shall enable us to rise from the considera- 
tion of living to the definition of life.”” Hence the unbroken 
pressure for reverence as we approach persons in need, large 
numbers of whom were in distress long antedating the depres- 
sion. These experiences have been of enormous value in safe- 
guarding the interests of millions of children. 

The layman in relation to the job—As we have pressed for a 
meeting of needs so universal the resistance of the layman has 
become an increasing factor. It is no easy matter to reconcile 
heart and head in a realistic social work program. These pro- 
grams have had to face the resistance of “that, the most power- 
ful of all adulation—the appeal to the bad and malignant pas- 
sions of mankind.” We clash with the acquisitive qualities pres- 
ent in all human beings. It is the acquisitive side which enables 
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us to amass material things while at the same time often de- 
stroying sensitiveness and an ability to understand human 
values. Yet mere understanding will not necessarily check the 
acquisitiveness in our relationships with people. Personal secu- 
rity resting upon the permanent insecurity of others is doomed 
to fail, but powerful resistances are set up by those who have 
shared this kind of security. Social workers in various ways may 
be expressing these very types of resistances. People have dif- 
erent standards for the home and their other daily activities. 
A sound philosophy of life, certainly not monopolized by 
social workers, seeks to bring about harmony in these relation- 
ships. 

Some of the most momentous pieces of recent federal and 
state legislation are in this field. Those who have advocated 
such legislation are on the spot. It is for many a new experi- 
ence. We have found it necessary to rely on “‘the intelligence 
of the intelligent” and are finding it is ‘‘a strictly limited com- 
modity.” Participating with the layman, we are in process of 
building up a good society with two objectives—the well-being 
of those who compose it and its capacity for being improved. 
There has to be a lot of hope in such a picture. 

If the prosperity of one group is not to be built on the neglect 
of another group, then there must be a sharing of resources such 
as we have never seen or tried, and yet our programs are always 
offset by the limited amount of man’s moral energy and inter- 
ests. The corrective is the essence of pure religion which, through 
the ages has generally been the unsuspected and undetected 
radicalism. The romance of social work is still there. We cannot 
overlook the fact that it is these features—the color and the 
challenges—which appeal to many of the best young leaders 
coming into the field. 

Our progress in any field must stress lay participation in some 
form. The layman is a taxpayer and his criticisms we must 
meet. The social worker as citizen must understand the social 
worker on the public job, for we cannot have high standards 
within the public service without strong private support. The 
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motives of government are economic and often contrary to the 
private point of view. The chief weapon or arm of government 
in social action is tinged, and often steeped, in propaganda. We 
have to face the repeated challenge that government does not 
really anticipate, does not really see or think of causes and that 
all of our past social traditions are against having government 
do this sort of thing. Yet the realities show that governments, 
with varying degrees of effectiveness, are anticipating, observ- 
ing, thinking, and planning to offset human distress. How long 
this will continue on present or new lines depends on many 
elements. But regardless of the desires of any group, govern- 
ment on a broad front must continue in this picture of helping 
people, with a still stronger emphasis from some social workers 
that it should do the whole job. 

The worker.—No professional group has had to face a more 
challenging situation than those numbered in the F.E.R.A. 
workers. This service has absorbed numbers of the ablest social 
workers in the country. Within two years, there has been cre- 
ated a great new army of workers administering federal relief, 
often facing actual physical danger. In the main they have been 
selected with a lot of care. They have academic backgrounds 
and experiences often gained in other professional fields. They 
have brought an enthusiasm which is not easily suppressed in 
the face of tendencies to decry it. They have given proof of an 
ability to perform with efficiency many services which fall to 
the lot of the social worker. They have developed a body of 
experience gained on the job in public service in close observa- 
tion of the lives of millions in distress which cannot fail to have 
its effect upon the whole field of social work. 

Many of the movements initiated in groups of staff workers 
in the field of unemployment relief are in the direction of pro- 
viding more security for other social workers and staff assist- 
ants. Many social agency staffs represent a repressed and recog- 
nized social group. More times than we probably are willing to 
admit, the issues between staff members and executives and 
administrative members are in the direction of a sounder pro- 
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tection of fundamental personnel standards of social work. But 
there is a danger in the assumption that the love for a thing 
carries with it the ability to create it. The point of view and 
purposes of large numbers of these as yet non-professional F.E. 
R.A. workers have an importance which we dare not ignore or 
undervalue. They are offering a challenge to social work leader- 
ship which must be met. 

The state of relative helplessness of the average client of a 
social agency—the fact that he does, or thinks he has to do, 
those things put up to him—implies a submissiveness which is 
at once a danger and weakness. As far as social work is con- 
cerned, it would be a danger if professional staffs lacked the 
opportunity and lacked the courage to express definite protests 
against agency procedures which they felt were in conflict with 
sound professional work. We do have executive authoritarian 
social work. Is it the best kind of social work? A social mil- 
lennium is not near. Many of us would not like it if we had 
it. But at least it is well to have a practical belief in, and hope 
for, better days. We must not forget that those causes which 
capture the thinking of the younger groups are likely to be the 
causes of social work in the future. It is quite clear that in so far 
as social workers love their work they, in company with educa- 
tors, scientists, artists, and others, must face the reality of the 
advantage which the world takes of those having such an atti- 
tude. Salaries for large numbers of those in the public relief 
field are not commensurate with the value of their work. The 
practical remedies are hard to find and they bear definitely on 
the whole of social work. 

There is confusion and misunderstanding as to just what the 
qualified social worker is. The layman’s point of view is often 
very different from ours. Therefore, with the utmost devotion 
to the job on the part of the social worker, the community may 
not love us for it—recalling Spinoza’s comment, ““Whoso loveth 
God must not expect to be loved by Him in return.” We are 
committed to having to depend on a great volume of devoted 
yet relatively unrecognized services needing protectives largely 
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lacking at present. In the child welfare field one can think, for 
example, of an army of foster-parents and cottage parents on 
whose love hundreds of thousands of children must depend, and 
their chief reward must be in the personal satisfaction which 
they get out of their job, done with devotion and often with 
poor remuneration. 

The drive behind the practitioners and rank and file groups 
is not unsound. The movement cannot live if it does not agree 
with the facts. But their growth and direction have dangers for 
them and for social work if the spirit of understanding is to be 
reserved for clients and only certain members of staff groups. 
Executive leadership of the right kind is often a lonely job. 
Taxpayers may be compelled to support social work—but other 
motives must operate for the private contributor. Powerful or- 
ganized religious bodies emphasize a sacrificial relationship on 
the part of workers which cannot be ignored, for it has deep 
rootings. A large number of agencies-staff-board relationships 
have encountered no difficulties. 

Changing concepts of social case work.—There exists a lot of 
confusion as to what we mean by social case work. The depres- 
sion with its resultant curtailment of resources has limited the 
range of activity of some of the more advanced points of view 
in the field of social case work. This has not been without value 
during a highly experimental period. Concern is expressed be- 
cause far too many of the ablest minds in social work have a 
laboratory rather than a community point of view. Some pri- 
vate agencies, particularly in the family field, through the large 
development of the field of public relief have been able to stress 
further a qualitative case-work service emphasizing an advanced 
mental-hygiene point of view. This has had little effect on pub- 
lic relief case-work methods. 

The contributions of mental hygiene to social case work have 
been more effective, more evident at least, in the methods of 
private than of public agencies. Its most specialized penetra- 
tion into the case-work field is still largely localized geographi- 
cally. In many places there is only the vaguest interest in some 
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of these newer psychiatric and psychological developments in 
case work. Some hold that certain schools of social work express 
a too specialized point of view to have value for the mass of 
social case workers, particularly those in public relief. We can- 
not escape the fact, however, that effective social work calls for 
an essential understanding of psychology and psychiatry. Per- 
haps the greatest contribution of mental hygiene for those af- 
fected by mass relief is in supporting a more considerate 
attitude toward clients. Worker and client are meeting on a 
common plane. Mass relief experiences have helped social work 
to become less interfering. 

It is important that we note the effects of the contentions 
within the schools of psychiatry as they interest the social 
worker both in the public and private fields. The emphasis on 
the analytic approach in social case work has not registered in 
unemployment relief. The dominating point of view in psy- 
chiatry is Freudian. Rank’s philosophy is a wide departure from 
some of Freud’s premises. Some hold that the major difference 
in the point of view of Rank is a positive rather than negative 
evaluation of human personality. This is denied as being a true 
picture of the Freudian point of view. 

These conflicts as to case-work philosophy of necessity have 
not been of much concern to mass relief workers, and perhaps 
less in the children’s field than in the family field. Both the 
family and children’s fields of case work have an equal concern 
as to its ultimate effects on social case work. What is going on 
in the fields of psychiatry, psychology, and biology are also of 
the utmost importance to case work. We must be widely read 
and it is no easy job to keep up with the literature. We must 
push our thinking into any port which offers promise of a good 
cargo of ideas. This does not mean the acceptance of any point 
of view. Our thinking needs to be clarified in order that we may 
determine the places at which social case work overlaps into the 
technique of other professional groups interested in the study 
and treatment of human personality. 

It is possible to see that all in public social work is not a 
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rhapsody. Arguments for breaking down separate categories of 
relief cannot be weighted entirely from mass relief experiences. 
They need to be interpreted in the light of good social work 
within other categories, whether in public or private fields. 

Again, size in relation to quality of service has become a 
pressing question. We have unemployment relief organizations 
which are as large as Ford factories. But one does not con- 
template a long stretch of such as being the best developers of 
all of the understanding and skill necessary in social work. 

Mass relief has in most places been administered without 
attempts to make angels out of people. There has been toler- 
ance in regard to personal liberty of conduct. This has further 
eased the pressure for unwise summary action to improve so- 
called morals. 

The mass relief job would have been better done if the federal 
government had early accepted its likely continuance and built 
accordingly. We dare not cease federal participation. Under 
wise leadership relief can be made a respectable protecting and 
economic part of a broad welfare program. 

It is only just to say that F.E.R.A has sought heroically to 
prevent the needless breaking-up of families. For the children 
in these families there has been a clear comprehension that 
“Each man had but one mother.” F.E.R.A. staffleaders through- 
out the country have tried to prevent those situations implied 
in the following statement by a mother needlessly separated 
from her child: “Since I could not be with my child when he 
was alive, I must be with him now that he is dead.” 

Factual material—-The federal children’s bureau and the 
F.E.R.A. have been the means of gathering a vast amount of 
information about millions of families and children in all states. 
Hundreds of studies have been made. We know a lot more 
about some problems than we did two years ago; the factual 
information gathered by other public and by private case- 
working agencies has in the past been used effectively in bring- 
ing about social reforms. Some have never used it, because of 
the restrictions which hamper the activities of social workers 
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operating in certain communities. It is the contention of pres- 
sure groups that we are often afraid to use or to interpret the 
full significance of the material in our hands. What makes for 
orphanage, what affects the health of our clients, what prevents 
families from doing desirable things for their children, what 
causes desertions, etc., often have certain underlying economic 
factors. The interest in these factors has been heightened by 
both governmental and private leadership. 

The possibilities for aggressive public action from public offi- 
cials are surrounded by many restraining forces. Are they re- 
ceiving sufficient moral and other support from social workers? 
Are we in danger of developing a case-work technique to the 
exclusion of interests which root in very disturbing and deep- 
seated social and economic conditions? Progress undoubtedly 
lies in “the method of experimental intelligence.” It is impor- 
tant to consider the criticism, as unemployment needs have 
spread, that social case work is “immoral” in that it supports 
systems and programs which break down family life and injure 
and wreck children and adults. Some jobs must be done, apart 
from sociological lectures. 

The critics declare that there has been no lessening of the 
feeling of insecurity and inferiority on the part of clients be- 
cause of underlying, fundamental economic conditions which 
make it impossible for clients to come to us with feelings other 
than of inferiority and insecurity. Yet insecurity may be an 
entirely individual matter. We see social case work as far less 
than the source of miracles. There is need of an appraisal of 
what it really is and what we would like to see it become. There 
will always be great social case-work practitioners. The danger 
lies in the assumption that the standards which they express 
are general rather than unusual and exceptional. Our most ven- 
turesome pioneering is before us. 

The responsibility of private agencies to maintain standards 
is greater than two years: ago. In many of the states, public 
standards are breaking down. What lies beyond mass relief is 
the concern of every one. Its problems are ours. 
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The unemployment relief services to children in their fami- 
lies have expressed all and more of the values and questions 
which we have reviewed in this general presentation. They have 
effected every kind of assistance to children in foster care or those 
who may ultimately receive such care. They have, moreover, 
speeded up the thinking of communities as to what should be 
public and what should be private social work. Family care of 
children has been taught to many counties for the first time 
by the F.E.R.A. As these areas under better economic condi- 
tions go forward they are certain to pass by at least some of 
the harsh and costly forms of child care which wealthier and 
more nenly organized communities expressed in our life time. 
once said, many are say- 
ing: “Why Seine, he: cave atl, W hy shrink, since our hopes 
for a better order have gone on before?” But we cannot escape 
“that sinking of the heart which is so frequently the forerunner 
of any difficult and hazardous undertaking.” Our point of view 
must be both pessimistic and optimistic, to have value. Niebuhr 
has put it well: “Pure pessimism is destructive of moral vigor 
because men find it difficult to sacrifice themselves for goals 
which seem impossible of achievement. Pure optimism ener- 
vates action because it makes what is desirable inevitable, and 
thereby destroys the inclination to support hope by action.” 
Leadership will come to us if we are less conscious about seeking 
it, and it is worth while remembering, in facing all of our un- 
certainties, that over and over people are saved in the very 
places where they were lost. 


WHAT IS SOCIAL GROUP WORK? 


W. I. Newstetter, Director of Course in Group 
Work, School of Applied Social Sciences 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


N RECENT years the term “group work” has been in- 
creasingly used to designate the agencies in one of the 
major divisions of the field of social work. This tendency 

is best illustrated by its use as one of the four newly organized 
sections of this venerable conference. It is obvious that the use 
of the term in this instance is for the purpose of describing a 
particular field within the general field. But there are two other 
uses of the term which more specifically define what is meant 
by group work. One of these is in connection with describing 
a certain process, the other is in connection with describing 
certain techniques or conscious efforts. It is necessary, there- 
fore to distinguish between group work as a field, group work 
as a process, and group work techniques. Since the use of the 
term to describe an educational procedure or process appears 
most fundamental, let us first consider it from this point of 
view. 

The group-work process.—Group work may be defined as an 
educational process emphasizing (1) the development and social 
adjustment of an individual through voluntary group associa- 
tion; and (2) the use of this association as a means of furthering 
other socially desirable ends. It is concerned therefore with both 
individual growth and social results. Moreover, it is the com- 
bined and consistent pursuit of both these objectives, not mere- 
ly one of them, that distinguishes group work as a process. But 
what do we mean by a process? 

Let us begin by visualizing a face-to-face primary group. 
Such a group may be described, first, in terms of aggregation 
or compresence; second, in terms of interactions between mem- 
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bers of the group; third, in terms of consciousness of kind, a 
“we” feeling by means of which it distinguishes itself from all 
others. This latter we may call a bond. Now there is constant 
adjustive effort taking place within this group which may be 
called a social process, specifically the group process. 

Now let us visualize our group-worker. He makes a certain 
conscious effort, called a technique, toward this group. Let us 
call this technique No. 1. And let us assume this is an effort to 
discover interest. As a result of this conscious effort, or tech- 
nique, the social process in the group becomes slightly modi- 
fied. This conscious effort, we may assume, is made in line with 
the general objectives or aims of group work mentioned above. 
Now the situation in the group represented by the modified 
social process determines to a large extent what the next con- 
scious effort or technique of the worker shall be. Obviously this 
requires observation on the part of the worker. It also requires 
a scheme for the interpretation of human behavior. So the next 
technique, number two, is determined not by prearranged se- 
quence, but by the worker on the basis, primarily, of the modi- 
fied social process in the group. Other considerations, to be 
mentioned below, also enter into this determination. Then tech- 
nique number two is applied by the worker. This, in turn, fur- 
ther modifies the social process in the group. And this provides 
the basis, primarily, for the selection of the next technique. It 
is this reciprocal procedure just described that we may call the 
group-work process. The nature of this procedure or process is 
determined by (1) the objectives of the worker; (2) the adjustive 
efforts within the group itself; (3) the worker’s observation and 
interpretation of the adjustive efforts within the group; (4) the 
skill of the worker in the selection and application of technique. 

If we are familiar with the history and development of social 
case work we may recall the time when it was thought that a 
prearranged sequence of investigation, analysis, diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, and, finally, treatment was the order of the social case- 
work process. We know better now. Treatment may begin with 
the first contact. But many people today are still trying to de- 
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velop a group-work procedure in terms of prearranged sequences 
and standardized procedures, or in terms of techniques selected 
at random. More and more we are coming to recognize that 
this is not good group work. 

If we may be permitted to develop this concept further, let 
us imagine that there are some hundred and fifty different 
conscious efforts or techniques involved in group work. If we 
could write them down accurately on a piece of paper and look 
at them (and we must do this sooner or later), we would have 
an interesting array. Now let us see if we can apply our concept 
of process to case work. Could not this reciprocal relationship 
between client and worker be utilized to describe the process 
of case work? Could we not apply this concept to describe the 
process of community organization? And let us imagine again 
that there are about one hundred and fifty conscious efforts or 
techniques utilized in each process. If we could write these all 
down under proper headings on our same piece of paper would 
we find many of these techniques identical? I am sure we would. 
Some day we are going to be looking into this, and when we do, 
we may be changing, among other things, a great deal of our 
curricula in schools of social work. Undoubtedly there are tech- 
niques peculiar to each of these three processes. But it may be 
suspected that ultimate stated objectives in all of them are 
nearly identical if not identical. Certainly the stated objectives 
in group work and case work are closely related. But when we 
come to examine the actual practical efforts of case-work 
agencies in the field we find that the second objective I have 
stated, social results, reflects in practice largely a gospel of 
individual “salvation” and not a social gospel; and the practical 
efforts of group-work agencies largely a social gospel without 
much appreciable effort along the line of individual “salva- 
tion.” 

Let us turn from this to group work as a process. What are 
some of the guiding principles for this educational procedure? 
First I should mention particularization, i.e., individualization 
of group members as to backgrounds, capacities, needs, in- 
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terests, not only on the basis of what is observed in the group 
itself, but also on the basis of all other information obtainable. 
Next I should mention self-direction, i.e., promotion of the as- 
sumption of maximum responsibility on the part of the group 
for determining and interpreting its own acts through practice. 

Next I should mention indirection, i.e., guidance and stimula- 
tion primarily through influence on the social and physical set- 
ting of the group rather than through the direct personal influ- 
ence or authority of the worker. Then I should mention repeti- 
tion, i.e., the promotion of habitual responses to a variety of 
life situations. And finally I should suggest integration. This 
has two aspects: first, guidance in the adjustive efforts of the 
group in its acceptance of each individual member, and the 
acceptance by each individual member of the group; second, 
guidance in the unifying of objectives of individual growth and 
social results. Generally speaking, stress is placed on the guid- 
ance, not the manipulation, of the adjustive efforts being made 
by members of the group and the group as a whole, rather than 
on the authoritative direction of these adjustive efforts. Spon- 
taneity, self direction, and determination are the sine gua non 
of group work. The program is not the thing. It must take a 
second place. The detailed superimposed leisure-time program 
and the authoritative leader have little or no place in the 
process. The group-worker’s réle is largely that of understand- 
ing the needs of individual members, of helping to set the stage, 
of helping to provide the suitable environment for learning, ex- 
pression, adjustment, and social action. 

If we accept some such definition of the group-work process 
as has been briefly described, to a certain extent we set it apart 
definitely from that social case-work process which deals prima- 
rily with individuals on the basis of a person-to-person relation- 
ship between client and worker. But I am not sure we have a 
complete distinction here, for much of modern social case work 
has to deal with adjustive efforts with a family group, which 
is a primary group. If this is done person-by-person, our dis- 
tinction holds. But we must not overlook new experimental ef- 
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forts such as dealing with the family as a group over periods 
of time, nor can we overlook certain experiments with groups 
of clients. 

We have also set apart the group-work process from the mass 
approach in which large numbers of people are dealt with in 
mass education and recreation. This may be just as worthy an 
effort. Let us grant this. But certainly it rules out most if not 
all the kind of individualizing we say is so vital to our process 
previously described. It does not rule out individual growth in 
a general way. It does not rule out the second of the two objec- 
tives we have mentioned for group work, namely, social results. 

It might be well to discuss this second objective further, 
namely, “the use of this association as a means of furthering 
socially desirable ends.” Socially desirable ends may be thought 
of as more general social objectives. These, in the last analysis 
relate to individual adjustment and development, but are often 
pursued apart from their immediate bearing on the specific 
needs of specific individuals. Such social ends as group articu- 
lation, co-operation, social legislation, peace, a planned econo- 
my, social attitudes, love of country, to mention only a few, 
serve as examples of values some people think desirable for our 
day and generation. The group association becomes one means 
of passing on desirable or undesirable cultural patterns and of 
evolving new ones. The process of group work is utilized to 
promote the peace movement, the labor movement, the co- 
operative movement and many other movements. 

This brings me to my next point, that adjustment and de- 
velopment of individuals require a framework of reference in 
terms of values. Perhaps we can illustrate again from the prac- 
tical field. | 

A certain group of unemployed men in a settlement house 
developed a conviction over a period of time and discussion 
that the rent policy of a relief agency dealing with their families 
was unjust, dishonest, and demoralizing. Their leader upon in- 
vestigation came to the same conclusion. The relief agency was 
being forced to carry out instructions from above. The group 
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as well as the leader decided something should be done about 
it. He encouraged and participated in an effort along the lines 
of social action to get social results. 

I think it is fair to say that the point of reference and ob- 
jective here went beyond the development and adjustment of 
the particular members of this group and included the learning 
of values of co-operative effort, and other important values for 
society as a whole. 

I am not so deluded as to deny the implications of “trying 
to play God” which some people are inclined to shout in order 
to damn or shame those who are frank to admit they have 
social ends in view. If we wish to be creative and to develop 
the creative in others, I suspect there is a certain amount of 
this “playing God” involved. This is my definition of being 
creative, and I am not ashamed to admit it. Maybe the King- 
dom of God is within! 

Some agencies emphasize values in terms of social or group 
objectives well-nigh to the exclusion of the adjustment of par- 
ticular individuals. This, again, is a worthy effort. It involves 
an educational process. But this process is not group work as 
a process here defined. It is not our growing point, I believe. 
All work with groups is not group work. A class carrying through 
a lesson which is taught by a teacher on generalized assump- 
tions of needs, with no self-directed activity, is not group work. 
If we fall into the error of assuming this, think how far it will 
carry us afield. It will include almost everything. We must lim- 
it our attention sufficiently to the development of the thing that 
stands at the very core—the group-work process. Otherwise we 
shall have a sudden mushroom growth, our roots will not be 
deep, and we shall wither before we have borne the fruit that is 
expected of us. Let me give you no impression, however, that 
I think group work is a panacea. 

To summarize up to this point, we are saying that the school 
of thought, as well as practice, defining group work as process 
maintains that unless there is the combined and consistent pur- 
suit of both objectives, the efforts do not fall entirely within 
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this concept of group work. The underlying social-philosophical 
assumption is that individualized growth and social ends are 
interwoven and interdependent; that individuals and their so- 
cial environment are equally important. Group work in this 
specific sense is thought by some to be comparatively recent, 
and the practice of it comparatively rare. Certainly it is in a 
state of development. Its progress has been retarded by the 
lack of literature in the field, and the dearth of research neces- 
sary for its growth. But just as the development of case work 
as a process has been the center of the development of the 
agencies in the case-work field, I am pleading for the develop- 
ment of group work as a process in our field. 

The group-work field.—If group work is defined as a process as 
described above, it may be said that much of what is labeled 
group work today falls considerably short of this particular vari- 
ety. As we have pointed out, some organizations aim primarily 
at the development and social adjustment of individuals in a 
general way but not on an individualized basis. This is indeed 
a desirable procedure, and is, and probably always will be, a 
definite part of our work. But we should frankly recognize that 
work with large leisure-time groups, many having little or no 
stability of enrolment or attendance; work with groups whether 
large or small in which the primary objective is a program to 
fill leisure time, to “prevent delinquency,” to “keep them out 
of mischief,” or to “build citizenship,” is often making only 
partial application of the group-work process and that it is a 
different, though desirable thing, just as mass relief is different 
from case work. But the fact remains that the reason more real 
group work is not actually being practiced where it might be 
practiced, is due in part to a lack of understanding and apprecia- 
tion of group work. This, together with the facts that few people 
have been educated and trained to employ it, that meager facili- 
ties are available at present for this purpose; that there is as yet 
no considerable recognition and demand for professionally 
qualified personnel; and that funds are limited, may account 
in part for the long delay in our recognition in this conference, 
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and for the small number of group workers in the membership 
of the American Association of Social Workers. Most, if not all, 
of the agencies in the leisure-time field dealing primarily with 
groups are usually designated as “group-work”’ agencies. I see 
nothing wrong with this. For the time being the group-work 
field might be defined as including all leisure-time agencies to 
which the development of the group-work process is centrally 
important. 

Group-work techniques.—Many techniques are employed in 
the group-work process. These techniques may, in turn, be used 
otherwise than as parts of that process, as for example in case 
work, community organization, education, and recreation. One 
of these techniques, namely group discussion, is employed wide- 
ly for administrative purposes, as in case conferences and in 
boards of trustees, and for other group-for-action situations. It 
is also used extensively for educational purposes in adult educa- 
tion, parent education, health education, and workers’ educa- 
tion, where the group-work process is not always fully utilized. 
Other group-work techniques have their wider application. 

The techniques employed in the group-work process are being 
developed in practice around the means utilized by leaders to 
deal with a series of very practical problems. Some of these are 
the following: (a) how groups may most effectively be formed 
and with what types of organization; (4) how mutually satis- 
factory relationships may be established between the worker 
and the group; (c) how individual interests, capacities, differ- 
ences, attitudes, backgrounds, and needs may be discovered; 
(d) how a tentative program of group activities may be de- 
veloped on this basis; (e) how the group status of each member 
may be determined and modified; (f) how conflicts resulting 
from different norms or standards, objectives, and personalities 
may be adjusted; (g) how the relationships between members 
within the group may be improved, and how the relationships 
of the group itself to other groups may be developed; (4) how 
to provide for the personal guidance of individual members, 
when necessary; (7) how the group process can be made to serve 
individual and social ends simultaneously. 
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The technique of recording group experience is also being de- 
veloped in some quarters. The group record, or as it is some- 
times called the “group case record” is being kept on selected 
groups by a small though increasing number of agencies. The 
analysis of groups from time to time largely on the basis of 
group records is an additional technique under development. 

Relation of group work to other processes.—The acceptance of 
group-workers into the fraternity of social workers bears testi- 
mony to the broadening base of social work and an emphasis 
on generic concepts. It can be partially explained by the need 
felt by case workers for more adequate treatment resources. It 
is being increasingly recognized that both case-workers and 
group-workers have much to give to each other, and that 
generic social work can only be achieved to the extent that the 
contributions of both are focused upon problems demanding 
applications of both methods. 


THE INTEGRATION OF GROUP WORK 
AND CASE WORK* 
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PORTION of the definition of “integration” as found 

in Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is “the formation of 

a whole from constituent parts.”’ The content of this 

paper is based upon the assumption that while group work and 

case work may be said to be in the beginning stage of a process 

of integration, the “formation of a whole from constituent 

parts” by no means has taken place as yet. Doubtless, many 

explanations could be found to account for this state of affairs, 

but chief among them are the unsettled notions and philoso- 
phies which underlie each of the two fields. 

Particularly is this true of social case work. However, it must 
be borne in mind that during the past decade or so, potent 
influences emanating from the fields of medicine, sociology, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis have resulted in a 
growth of social case work so swift that, as Cannon and Klein 
have pointed out, “It might be said that at times social case 
work has accumulated experiences of profound significance more 
rapidly than such experiences could be inventoried and ap 
praised.””* 

Nothing in social case work has been immune to this on- 
slaught of influences. Even the almost sacred social case his- 
tory, the use of which often has helped to distinguish the pro- 
fessionally trained case-worker from the well-intentioned but 
presumably ignorant “friendly visitor,” has not only been 


* The theme of this paper is identical with that of the chapter of a book which the 
writer has in preparation. Much of the content of the former has been taken from the 
material of the latter, and in many instances direct quotations from the manuscript have 
been employed. 
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weighed in the balance and found lacking, but at times has 
been subjected to the finger of scorn in no uncertain terms. 
The resultant confusion in the innermost thinking of social case- 
workers has been no less profound. At the present time, a deter- 
mination of whether in any given worker-client relationship one 
should assume the réle of a Buddha, a dynamo, or perhaps the 
painless dentist is sufficient to try the emotions of the most 
modern of practitioners in social case work. Nor is this dilemma 
confined to the relatively inexperienced output of our training 
schools; case-workers of an earlier vintage who basked com- 
fortably a few years back in the assurance of Miss Richmond’s 
definition of social case work as “those processes which develop 
personality by means of adjustments consciously effected indi- 
vidual by individual between man and his social environment’? 
may now find it necessary to be on their guard lest the out- 
croppings of a managerial type of case work characterize their 
dealings with clients and thus date them as workers in the eyes 
of their younger colleagues. 

On the other hand, the field of group work thus far has 
eluded the several attempts which have been made to define 
its scope and essential undertakings. A striking evidence of 
this is the fact that no practitioner in this field was found to 
represent it in the Social Work Year Book for 1935. Instead, 
in an unsigned article appearing therein, we are informed that 
“social group work is conceived of as substantially equivalent 
to the field occupied by leisure time agencies. Within that field 
itself, however, there is no general acceptance of the term, and 
it cannot therefore be said to have established itself clearly in 
the nomenclature of social work.” 

Upon one point there is unanimous agreement, namely, that 
group-workers deal with groups. Beyond that, some speak in 
terms of individual adjustments; others emphasize the enrich- 
ment of life which presumably accrues to the participants in 
a group-work program; still others envisage dynamic returns 
in the way of social attitudes gained from the intimate sharing 

2 Mary E. Richmond, What Is Social Case Work? p. 268. 3P. 458. 
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of experiences. Just how these objectives are accomplished, and 
to what extent objectives and methods may be related to each 
other are questions in which so far a fairy-tale type of thinking 
apparently has predominated. In the absence of records com- 
mensurate with those in the case-work field, group-workers are 
afforded a means of escape from the logical outworkings of a 
cause-and-effect relationship. Therefore, according them the 
benefit of the doubt is the only possibility under the circum- 
stances. 

An earlier reference was made to the uncertainties regarding 
professional rdles on the part of social case-workers. A similar 
degree of confusion exists in the thinking of social group-work- 
ers. Henry Busch has described four types of group leaders 
which he has designated respectively the group compeller, the 
group exponent, the group representative, and the group 
builder. According to him, the last mentioned “most com- 
pletely expresses the ideals of group work.”’+ However, building 
as an objective likewise lends itself to diverse interpretations. 
Some group-workers admittedly build characters; others appar- 
ently build programs to which individuals become a means to 
that end, and still others are concerned with the skilful utiliza- 
tion of a group process in helping individuals to achieve satis- 
factions and a social point of view. 

Professional affiliation on a national scale is a question on 
which opinions in the group-work field differ. At present there 
is no national association within the traditional boundaries of 
group work to which group-workers as a whole might subscribe. 
The American Association of Social Workers offers no real solu- 
tion inasmuch as its requirements for membership connote spe- 
cific training in social case work. Moreover, group-workers are 
inclined to look askance at an identification with a field that 
conspicuously centers its attention upon failures of one kind or 
another. There are group-workers who tend to regard the field 
of sociology as the one best suited to their concepts and prac- 
tices; others are equally impressed with the opportunities for 
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advancement in professional thinking which a closer alliance 
with progressive education might afford. Still others have little 
thought beyond the daily necessity to keep membership rolls 
reasonably full, or to produce a certain number of winning 
teams and the like. 

Obviously, it is not within the province of this paper to dwell 
at length upon the structure as such of either the group-work 
or the case-work field. Instead, a selection of some one com- 
mon denominator around which integration between the two 
fields conceivably might take place is in order. At this stage 
of their development, play is the one phase of life in which both 
types of workers have manifested a professional interest that 
might embody similarities in thinking. Therefore, the remain- 
der of this discussion will be devoted to the considerations in- 
cidental to the operation of group-workers and case-workers 
along the line of so-called leisure-time interests. For conven- 
ience, the terms “group work” and “group-worker”’ will be used 
throughout despite the differences in professional standards 
which characterize this field. 

Since the early years of organized social case work, social 
case-workers have regarded an emphasis upon play as a part 
of their functioning in the treatment of individuals, and their 
intentions in the matter of helping their clients to make it a 
reality in their lives is unquestioned. However, social case rec- 
ords show a decided discrepancy between good intentions and 
the daily routine of work, and in general, the case-worker’s 
awareness of recreational needs has been of the passive kind 
with which she has done little. Theories to the contrary, unless 
notions of a good time are grossly exaggerated and quite defi- 
nitely related to antisocial behavior, questions of play rarely 
present themselves as an integral part of social work. 

In attempting to understand some of the reasons which may 
underlie a possible difference between the case-worker’s theory 
and practice in matters of play, several ideas lend themselves 
to speculation. In the first place, case load is a factor of real 
importance. In a discussion of her job from the standpoint of 
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play, it figures more prominently than any other condition un- 
der which the case-worker functions. It is true that a case load 
which necessitates a steady stream of adjustments along the 
lines of traditionally fundamental needs such as food, shelter, 
and the like not only leaves little time for seemingly less urgent 
undertakings, but likewise one’s sense of proportion is affected. 
Under these circumstances, the case-worker herself may be 
keyed up to activity of such dramatic pitch that recreational 
activities often appear trivial by comparison with acute social 
situations. Moreover, in this event, it is difficult to maintain a 
long-range point of view in which the relation of play to an 
individual’s physical and emotional well-being stands out as 
tangibly as the need for a grocery order or an unpaid rent bill. 

On the other hand, a reasonable case load does not result 
necessarily in intelligent recreational treatment on the part of 
the social case-worker. Not infrequently, with no specific needs 
in play which she can recognize, the case-worker may feel that 
she ‘ought to do something about play” for her clients—stimu- 
late activities, modify those already in existence, or arrange for 
some kind of membership in a group. Whether or not any effort 
on her part is indicated, precisely what she wishes to stimulate 
or modify, and the type of group connection implied are ques- 
tions in which her thinking is apt to be exceedingly vague. 

A second explanation of discrepancies between theories and 
practice centers around, in the words of Miss Richmond, the 
“handicap of the familiar.” We are so accustomed to seeing 
children at play that a casual observation of this kind does not 
induce, as a rule, a great amount of intellectual curiosity. The 
social case-worker, intent upon the outworkings of considera- 
tions such as parental rejections, sibling rivalry, feelings of in- 
feriority, and the like, may be only dimly conscious of groups 
of children at play as she passes through a neighborhood. This 
reaction on her part is in keeping with casual observations, and 
assuredly, the deductions which parental rejection, sibling ri- 
valry, and so on lead to are vastly important in case-work 
thinking. On the other hand, deductions regarding play be- 
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havior are equally important, and the handicap of familiarity 
in this respect may seriously influence the case-worker’s think- 
ing on the job. 

A third explanation of discrepancies between theories and 
practice has to do with the notions which have accumulated 
throughout the years with reference to work and play. Begin- 
ning at an early age, as one approaches maturity the dividing 
line between obligations on the one hand, and recreation on the 
other, becomes more and more finely drawn. As a result of this 
training on which the newer concepts of leisure scarcely have 
made a dent as yet, one learns that in order to enjoy moments 
of freedom with a clear conscience, at least the major portion 
of one’s work must be done. In accordance with this hypothe- 
sis, it is not unlikely that the social case-worker projects the 
spirit of her education in duty on the actual content of her 
social case work thereby concerning herself initially with the 
phases of treatment ordinarily associated with work, and rele- 
gating those which carry a connotation of pleasure to a secon- 
dary place in her general scheme of thinking about her job. 

A more tangible explanation than any of those presented so 
far centers around the scant attention given to the recreational 
phase of treatment in training programs for social case work. 
A scrutiny of these programs shows that in general the case- 
worker’s orientation in the field of play is limited to courses in 
community organization in which the emphasis often is placed 
chiefly upon the structural aspects of recreational facilities. Fre- 
quently, the question of recreational needs occurs in connection 
with case discussions, but, as a rule, conventional generaliza- 
tions regarding the value of play characterize the thinking upon 
these occasions. For the most part, the case-work student’s 
training in play from the standpoint of the individual client 
is assumed by the case-work supervisor and is dependent there- 
fore upon her interest in, and actual knowledge of, the matter. 
More often than not, the case-work supervisor herself, has had 
little or not experience in the type of thinking pertinent to an 
intelligent understanding of recreational treatment. However, 
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play is so intimately a part of life that the philosophies which 
underlie other phases of social case treatment apply in essence 
to recreational considerations; with these verbalizations at the 
tip of her tongue, the usual case-work supervisor is able to 
achieve a fair showing in the eyes of her students. 

Recognition of the rdle of play in the lives of individuals, 
important though it be as an initial step, may not in and of 
itself benefit the client materially, and in this connection the 
social case-worker is dependent upon the field of group work. 
Herein lies a further explanation of her desultory emphasis upon 
play, for, again theories to the contrary, the individual who is 
most in need of help in becoming socialized often fails to be 
reached through the medium of supervised play, and the chil- 
dren who have the greatest difficulty in adapting themselves 
to the street play of their communities may find it equally diffi- 
cult to form satisfactory contacts in recreation centers. The 
issue is not due entirely to the case-worker’s failure to secure 
the co-operation of group-workers. To a much greater extent 
the underlying reasons must be sought in the make-up of the 
group-work field and in the practices which have character- 
ized this profession. 

Early records are in agreement that for many years the no- 
tion that space for, and leadership in, play was a community 
responsibility, had considerable difficulty in getting under way. 
This general attitude partially explains the seemingly undue 
emphasis which has been placed upon what might be termed 
the mechanical aspects of play in connection with which more 
subtle implications of group leadership have been over- 
shadowed. Even now, despite the widespread acceptance of 
the need to provide recreational facilities, the idea that play 
is more or less a stopgap in the lives of individuals has not been 
discarded by any means, with the result that not infrequently 
these facilities top the list in any curtailment of financial ex- 
penditures for community welfare. 

A further handicap to the sound development of group work 
has centered around the notion that the chief requirements for 
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group leadership are a jovial temperament and a kindly interest 
in people. Accordingly, a major part of the actual supervision 
of groups has been carried on by volunteers, and even profes- 
sional staffs of recreation centers often have included indi- 
viduals whose preparation for their jobs has comprised little 
or no theoretical training. 

A third factor which has retarded group work as a profession 
is the prevailing conviction that no one who wishes to par- 
ticipate should be turned away although almost every other 
type of agency in the field of social work attempts to keep its 
intake reasonably commensurate with staff possibilities. This 
practice has stimulated recreational projects which embody vast 
numbers of people and in which efficient administration neces- 
sarily takes precedence over other considerations. Also, not un- 
like social case-workers who, as it was pointed out earlier, lose 
their sense of proportion through constant adaptation to cru- 
cial social situations, group leaders who successfully stage one 
gigantic festival, or pageant or contest after another, tend to 
develop a craving for elaborate display which the less conspicu- 
ous projects of small groups fail to satisfy. 

Significant in all of these considerations is the group-worker’s 
attitude toward his job. Not infrequently it is a means of mak- 
ing financial ends meet in connection with academic prepara- 
tion. Equally often group leadership is regarded as a marking 
of time until something presumably better turns up. Even when 
one is committed emotionally to the profession of group work 
there may be an air of apology about this very thing. One 
reason for this is that in the opinion of many people, recreation 
is still regarded more or less as a concession to the realization 
that one cannot work all of the time. Because the tools of the 
group-worker’s profession and his very demeanor which is a 
definite part of his job are associated with care-free moments, 
it is fairly easy for the layman and also for the social case- 
worker not to regard the efforts of group leadership as es- 
pecially consequential. Much of this thinking is on a super- 
ficial plane, for in reality the wellsprings of recreational enjoy- 
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ment are as deep as life itself, an intellectualization about which 
many individuals are able to speak most eloquently. However, 
superficial thoughts may have their reverberations, and the 
group-worker may not be immune to the notion that good times 
and an earnest attitude toward life are something in the way of 
a paradox. One result of this train of thinking has been an over- 
compensatory impulse on the part of group-workers which has 
expressed itself through the making of claims for the value of 
group leadership far beyond a reasonable degree of expectancy 
in the matter. Potentially, there is much truth in such claims, 
but at this stage of its development group work is in need of 
clear-cut distinctions between potentialities and reality; and too 
much upholstery with reference to personality changes and 
moral and civic implications tends to suffocate intelligent think- 
ing. 

During the past few years, several developments in the re- 
spective functioning of group work and case work have brought 
the workers in each of these fields into the province of the other. 
In the first place, because of the lack of resources in case-work 
agencies in view of the unprecedented demand upon them, 
there has been a considerable expansion of case-work services 
on the part of group-work agencies. Second, the years of de- 
pression with their concomitant of enforced leisure have helped 
to transform the rather remote thinking of case-workers about 
recreation into a stern realization that satisfying interests have 
their legitimate place in the treatment of individuals sorely be- 
set with anxieties of one kind or another. While a millennium in 
co-operation has not arrived by any means, to a much greater 
extent than ever before case-workers and group-workers are 
conscious that integration between these two types of services 
is an essential to community welfare programs. 

Outstanding in this recognition is the need for a more vital 
acquaintance between group-workers and case-workers. Upon 
being questioned on this point, case-workers say, “But when 
we talk about the mechanisms which underlie behavior, the 
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group-workers do not understand what it is all about,” and, 
without doubt, an emphasis upon the psychoanalytic impli- 
cations of behavior is the breath of life to case-work thinking 
at the present time. On the other hand, group-workers report 
that case-workers do not seem to understand the process of 
interaction in groups; that they fail to recognize the limitations 
of the group-worker with reference to individual considerations 
when groups are dealt with in a democratic fashion; that case- 
workers tend to regard recreation in terms of dosages—so much 
of this, and so much of that type of play. “They talk about 
recreation as though it were spinach,” commented one group- 
worker. 

Recently, case-work agencies have begun to experiment with 
group formations and we are beginning to hear on every hand 
about the use of group-work methods in case work. Upon close 
scrutiny of some of these undertakings, one suspects that 
case-workers are confusing group work and merely dealing with 
people in the aggregate. In general some of us are inclined to 
think that considering their meager advancement in the use 
of recreation in social treatment case-workers have no small 
task ahead of them, even if they confine their efforts to tra- 
ditional concepts along this line. Nevertheless, if through at- 
tempting to deal with groups case-workers achieve a greater 
awareness of the processes and methods of group work than 
they now appear to have, the end justifies some displacement 
of logic. 

In so far as the integration of group work and case work is 
concerned the future holds a number of questions which are 
sufficiently far reaching to supply food for thought at confer- 
ences, committee meetings, publications, and day by day con- 
tacts between the workers of the two fields. For example, to 
what extent should each field attempt to operate within the 
province of the other? If present experimentations emerge into 
accepted practices, will both types of service be carried out by 
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workers irrespective of their training, or does a sensible working 
plan call for the employment of case-workers by group-work 
agencies to a greater extent than has been true in the past, and 
the employment of group-workers by case-work agencies? Or, 
is the trend toward the establishment of community organiza- 
tions which combine both social case work and social group 
work? From the standpoint of mutual understanding, how 
much theory and practice should group-workers have in the 
field of case work, and vice versa? 


CASE-WORK AND GROUP-WORK INTEGRATION: 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR COM- 
MUNITY PLANNING 


Roy Sorenson, National Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Chicago 


HIS last winter has left more holes than usual in the 

wall between case work and group work and now some 

of us, like Robert Frost, “‘ask to know what we are 

walling in and walling out.” In fact, we too feel that “something 

there is that doesn’t love a wall, that wants it down.” Those of 

us who recognize the complementary set of insights and skills 

which belong to case work and group work want the wall down 

enough to permit an integration of these two sets of techniques 
in the service of people. 

When such an integration takes place it will be of a double 
nature: one of concepts and ideas, a thinking integration; and 
one of services, an organizational integration. 

There are developments of thought in both group work and 
case work which point to some growing-together. The group- 
worker is talking about individualizing the program, recog- 
nizing the uniqueness of personality, and understanding more 
about the social history and family of group members with 
socialization needs. The concept of “‘guidance” has developed 
within group-work agencies to the extent that a literature, per- 
sonnel, and conference structure has appeared. The Boston Y. 
W.C.A., for example, has four trained interviewers, an educa- 
tional guidance person, a vocational guidance person, and a 
social psychiatric worker to provide individualized services to 
those who come for group activity. 

Likewise case-workers are recognizing the possibilities of the 
group as part of the case-work process. Not only does this ap- 
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pear in organizing groups of clients but more significantly it is 
revealed in recognizing the possibility of treating some types 
of personality adjustment through intelligently supervised so- 
cial experience. 

Perhaps in social work as in the physical sciences there comes 
a time when hyphens are symbols of the exploration of the twi- 
light zones of specialties. New insight both for case work and 
for group work will come from a group-case work concept, or 
a case-group work concept much as new insight for both physics 
and chemistry has come from research in physical-chemistry or 
bio-chemistry. Case work may be to social work what chemistry 
is to the physical sciences—the effecting of changes within mass 
and form. The case-worker deals with the person around whom 
a group revolves. Group work may be to social work what 
physics is to the physical sciences—the interactions of mass 
and form. The group-worker deals with interactions between 
people. Beyond the simple fundamentals of both, at a mature 
stage of development, chemistry becomes the physics of the 
atom and in our day physicists and chemists often occupy com- 
mon ground and in part are working on the same fundamental 
problems. At such time as the specialized fields of case work 
and group work become mature, case-workers and group-workers 
will often occupy common ground and in part work on the same 
fundamental problems. 

Since we started this rough analogy, which should not be 
taken too literally, let us use it one step farther. Physics and 
chemistry achieved the ability to discover their common ground 
by developing their own specialization. It is a mark of ma- 
turity when specializations can discover their common ground, 
the problems which lie in the overlapping sectors, and can co- 
operate in exploring the ground and attacking the problems. 
Perhaps it is because research in the restricted specialties has 
reached a point of diminishing return that research now has 
turned so markedly to joint areas and problems. 

In the integration of ideas about case work and group work 
we encounter the handicap of uneven specialization. A differ- 
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ence in maturity makes us wonder if the marriage can be satis- 
factory to either party. 

Case work and group work are at two different stages of pro- 
fessional development. Case work has developed its concepts, 
techniques, literature, training processes, and professional 
standards and societies. It now is in a stage of simplification. 
Early automobiles with whip handles and dashboards added 
part after part without absorbing them into the body design 
as a whole; and early airplanes with struts, extra supports, and 
wires sought by adding innumerable things to care for many 
uncertain factors. Trimness and economy in the more mature 
designs represent the simplifications which are possible with 
experience and knowledge. 

In much the same way the earlier elaborations, necessary to 
the development of case work, will find simplification in the 
more mature design. Group work, on the other hand, is at the 
stage of elaboration. We need to develop definitions, terminol- 
ogy, record forms, standards, training processes, and profes- 
sional recognitions. Until these are further developed the sim- 
plifications of mature design cannot follow. 

Can these two specialties—case work with its developing 
simplifications and group work with its retarded professionaliza- 
tion—discover their common ground and work together at their 
joint problems? Miss Wanamaker has listed other handicaps in- 
herent in the structure of both case work and group work which 
must be understood and reckoned with if integration is to be 
achieved. 

The signs before referred to—group-workers’ interest in in- 
dividualizing the program and case-workers’ interest in utilizing 
social contacts and experience for clients as treatment—point 
unmistakably to the existence of common ground and prob- 
lems. If we are to discover this ground and work on problems 
together, the following steps are necessary: 

1. Continue to mature our own field. This is especially true 
of group work which needs to articulate its concepts more clear- 
ly and to develop its techniques. But as group work matures, 
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we must not limit its scope and usefulness by identifying the 
process and techniques solely with recreation, education, or lei- 
sure. It may be that the scope and usefulness of the case-work 
process and techniques have at times been limited by too close 
an identification with the economic problems of families. The 
social function which gives rise to, and develops, a process 
should not exercise restrictive patent rights on it. 

2. Provide in the training processes of both case-workers and 
group-workers enough of each other’s concepts and techniques 
to make students more intelligent about both fields of social 
work specialization. In fact, why should not both case-workers 
and group-workers get much of their groundwork together, un- 
differentiated, as prerequisites to specialization later? 

3. Multiply conference opportunities between case-workers 
and group-workers. Those who work in the same neighborhoods 
should have a chance to talk about the same families served by 
both. On a city-wide basis the most thoughtful and best trained 
case-work supervisors and group-work supervisors should have 
opportunities to search together for that common ground and 
those common problems which exist for both. 

4. Case-workers and group-workers in the same neighborhood 
should be given occasional opportunity to read some records on 
groups and cases which contain information about persons in 
whom they are mutually interested. Some familiarity with proc- 
esses as well as with the persons involved will result. 

So much for the possibilities of an integration of concepts. 
We have recognized some signs of growing together, compared 
our situation with physical-chemistry, and called attention to 
four steps necessary to the achievement of a thought integra- 
tion. 

The title of this paper has to do with community planning. 
It assumes that a conceptual integration will affect the organi- 
zation of social services in communities. There are a number 
of strong forces in communities today which will change the 
future organization of social services. A growing-together of 
case work and group work is but one factor inextricably woven 
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with other factors bound to affect the future community or- 
ganization of resources to meet social needs and provide social 
opportunity. 

Some of these factors are: 

1. Community needs and the needs of individuals in com- 
munities are more conspicuous, more varied, and more studied 
than before. They constitute a realistic test for the combined 
services of the agencies in a community. Discriminating people 
are adding up the services and asking if they are meeting the 
social needs of the community. 

2. Agencies for serving community needs have multiplied in 
communities and are now in the process of redefining their func- 
tions. Health, children, family, guidance, educational, neigh- 
borhood, and recreational services of private agencies and 
governmental agencies work side by side. Older agencies like 
settlements, Y.M.C.A.’s, and family societies have seen some 
of the services they historically performed become the special- 
ized services of newer agencies. 

The growing specialization of services, the springing-up of 
public programs in every field of social work and the various 
readjustments of single-agency programs, all affect the func- 
tions and services of every other agency in a community. Re- 
definition and readjustment of functions among agencies is in- 
herent in the number of agencies and their changes in modern 
community life. 

3. Finances are more limited, and by retaining all agencies 
and by performing all of the services formerly part of the pro- 
gram of those agencies salaries are depressed, staff work loads 
are over heavy and necessary building maintenance is neglected. 
Many folks are suspecting that the private social agency struc- 
ture is larger than the financial base to maintain it with a high 
quality of service and sound personnel policies. This fact is 
leading some agencies to re-examine carefully their services in 
order to limit them to those which can be done adequately. It 
is causing others to search for more effective ways of using a 
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total sum of money in a community to perform all the necessary 
social services. 

4. Expertness in performing various social and educational 
services has grown. It is more necessary that training in the 
insights and skills be had by those performing various services. 
Vocational guidance, social psychiatry, adult education, group 
work, community study, publicity and interpretation, case 
work, camping, institutional management, and community or- 
ganization illustrate some of the fields which have reached a 
degree of professional specialization. Agencies are questioning 
whether they should attempt to perform more services than 
those for which they can supply trained, specialized personnel. 

It is possible that the desirability of maintaining specialists 
for various services may bring about working relations between 
agencies for the services of the same specialists and may alter 
greatly the administrative units set up in neighborhoods. 

5. Referrals of persons from case-work agencies to group- 
work agencies and from group-work agencies to case-work 
agencies are hazardous. Rapport is not easily transferable and 
the social distance which exists between workers on different 
staffs who cannot with ease and naturalness introduce each 
other into the situation makes many kinds of referrals very 
unsatisfactory. The need to have a person with another skill 
easily available and close enough to the persons involved to 
continue on with a minimum of violent shift has organizational 
implications. 

6. A much more common c/ientéle between case-workers and 
group-workers is now the fact. In the Roaring Twenties the 
people on the rolls of a family society were not as likely to be 
members of one of several kinds of group-work agencies as now. 

Likewise, a much smaller number of people in the member- 
ship of settlements, boys’ clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, and 
Scouts were on family society or public welfare rolls as com- 
pared to now. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, where we ran the names of child 
members of group-work agencies through the social service ex- 
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change in 1934, we discovered that 38.5 per cent of Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts came from families registered with the ex- 
change; 52.7 per cent of Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. members un- 
der twenty years of age came from families registered with the 
exchange, and 86.3 per cent of those under twenty years of age 
in the various neighborhood agencies such as settlements, church 
missions, and boys’ clubs came from families registered with the 
exchange. 

Now that several of us deal with many of the same families 
it is more necessary that our services to those families be co- 
ordinated and carried on in relation to each other. 

7. Planning and co-ordination in communities through fed- 
erations and councils of social agencies, community chests, 
neighborhood councils, area projects, committees, and com- 
missions require that each agency work co-operatively as part 
of larger forces and that services be developed, not in isolation, 
but in relation to other planning. These steps toward more co- 
ordinated action reveal some of the possibilities of better com- 
munity organization and also reveal some of the blocks to real 
co-ordination inherent in the structure and organization of our 
present services. 

As these and other factors operate to change the community 
organization, an authentic integration of case work and group 
work would be bound to influence the present loose federation 
of separate and largely unrelated services. It would be easier 
to develop neighborhood units of social work if such organiza- 
tional attempts were built upon integrated concepts in place of 
the dismembered specialization of program and process largely 
true now. 

An integration between case work and group work would be 
the cement to a co-ordinated social work unit which if set up 
now would be in danger of being a pile of blocks without co- 
hesion. Even now in agencies where both group-workers and 
case-workers are employed there is little effect upon the way 
children are supervised in groups because of the insights of the 
case-worker, or little influence upon the case-work process be- 
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cause of the social experience the child is having in groups. In 
such boys’ clubs, settlements, and Y.W.C.A.’s, where both case- 
workers and group-workers are employed, an integrated case- 
work and group-work concept is needed to combine two separate 
departments of work into a unified, individualized service to 
people in social groups. 

The difference between an artificial synthesis of knowledge 
about case work and group work and an authentic integration 
of services to the same people will lie in the organizational ar 
rangements—the extent to which regular working practices are 
affected. 

In the development of more adequate organizational ar- 
rangements we must make necessary concessions to history, 
to present organizational, personnel, and financial factors, and 
to limited wisdom. These will cause us to take such steps in 
transition for which we now have light and toward which we 
can now move. These steps in transition need to be developed 
in two major ways. 

1. Changes in several kinds of working practices can be made. 

a) Ashift from a promotive toa planned basis of recruiting can 
be made by group-work agencies. Selection of constituency as 
groups and individuals by group-work agencies on the basis of 
special needs as known by case-workers, school people, the Ju- 
venile Court, police, and parents offers one line of possibility. 
Enough experience has been had in deliberately seeking con- 
tact with groups of boys and with individual girls and boys to 
justify faith in the method of a selected constituency. Some of 
the activities undertaken by case-workers have grown out of 
the feeling that those who need the experience most are missed 
by the usual promotive methods of group-work agencies. The 
successful, outgoing, more socialized persons get assimilated in 
groups easily, while the shy, awkward, less successful persons 
are not as likely to find their way into the activities in group- 
work agencies. The fact that some case-workers are providing 
social experience for some of these overlooked people is evidence 
that if group-work agencies were to work out grouping and 
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selection policies with case-workers and others, some changes in 
constituency might result. 

b) A more adequate way of getting such insight about per- 
sons in group activity as will make supervision more intelligent 
is worth experimentation. What persons joining group-work 
agencies are considered by case-workers as having special prob- 
lems or special reasons why the experience should be particu- 
larly helpful? How can such pertinent information about those 
persons be relayed to their group-work supervisors? Procedures 
which would guarantee this kind of exchange of insight involve 
changes in both case-workers’ and group-workers’ regular prac- 
tices. 

c) Use of each other’s expertness at such points where each 
one’s special skill can function is another point where practice 
can be developed. As both case-worker and group-worker learn 
to know more about what constitutes each other’s expertness 
they will be able to know better how and when to use each 
other. A group-worker will know the difference between dealing 
with an individual and doing social case work and will call upon 
the case-worker when such skill is needed. Likewise a case- 
worker will know the difference between conducting some ac- 
tivities and doing group work, and will call upon the group- 
worker when such skill is needed. Where case-workers and 
group-workers are members of the same joint staffs, the chances 
are greater of learning how to make intelligent use of each 
other. We shall look to such joint staffs for demonstrations. 

2. A second line of development in the community organiza- 
tion of resources to meet social needs lies in the direction of 
neighborhood decentralization and co-ordination. Area projects 
and community councils are steps in that direction. The cluster- 
ing of various services around a single equipment agency in a 
given community is another way of developing decentralized 
co-ordination. In Hartford, Connecticut, the survey conducted 
by the national community chests and councils recommended 
three different neighborhood co-ordinating developments in 
three sections of the city. Each development is indigenous to 
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the section of the city and takes into account the agencies, 
personnel, kinds of communities, and possibilities located there. 

Another illustration of a kind of step in transition is to be 
found in plans being completed in Ann Arbor, Michigan, for 
a demonstration of co-ordinated services for a selected group 
of one hundred twenty-five campers. A central treatment-plan- 
ning committee with the president of the University of Michi- 
gan as chairman, and a clinical psychologist, physician, family 
case-worker, probation officer, school representative, and the 
camp director will plan a program for the whole year, not only 
for the camp period. A neighborhood guidance committee to 
select the groups of boys, secure records, and give clinical 
examinations, recommend procedures to camp, receive reports 
back from camp, and supervise the winter’s group activity is 
provided as part of the plan. 

Community councils, in the main, are organized with differ- 
ent purposes than co-ordinated social-work units and involve 
a different conception of community organization. Sociologists 
seek to organize the leadership of communities, for planning 
and action. Educators, social workers, business people, politi- 
cians, parents, civic organization members, women’s club repre- 
sentatives, and others are organized to plan together and under- 
take activities in the social interest of the neighborhood. This 
is essential and important. It should go on with more vigor. 
Communities are organized to plan and do what is good for the 
business interests of a community. Why should they not learn 
how to plan and do what is good for the social interests of a 
community? 

Such organization leads to co-operative effort in common 
community enterprises. It will not necessarily lead to the re- 
organization of the specialized social services in the community. 
In quite another sense social workers use the term ‘“‘community 
organization” to mean the organization of social-work resources 
and specialists for social service in a community. They mean 
organizing nurses, family case-workers, group-workers, institu- 
tional managers, community organizers, psychiatrists, and others 
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most effectively. This more limited sense implies administra- 
tive rearrangements. It calls attention to the difference between 
community co-operation and community organization of re- 
sources and services. There is also a difference between joining 
together voluntarily for extra efforts and joining together ad- 
ministratively for more effective regular working procedures. 

Ultimately we might see social-work units for a given number 
of square blocks. Some equipment for group activity would be 
needed. This might be in a school, settlement, or community 
center rented or purchased for the unit. Such specialized serv- 
ices as would be needed for the particular needs of the neighbor- 
hood would be provided. One half-time to two or three visiting 
nurses dependent upon the load would be stationed at the unit 
by the V.N.A. The number of case-workers needed for the area 
would be worked out from the unit as a district office of the 
family society. A group-work supervisor would work closely 
with the health and family workers and with the educational 
and recreational people in the neighborhood. An executive of 
the unit, trained in community organization, would direct the 
office as a liaison member of the Council of Social Agencies, 
would organize a committee of key people from the neighbor- 
hood, make studies of the neighborhood, call conferences of the 
staff, supervise joint record keeping, and represent the district 
in larger area planning. In some such way, particularly in the 
lower socio-economic neighborhoods where the bulk of the 
services are given, services for a given number of families 
would be co-ordinated. 

There is no point in so tying together administratively the 
services and specialists if they work with highly separate com- 
partmentalization. An integration of concepts and practices is 
necessary to make neighborhood social-work units different 
from older attempts of this sort after the war. An organization 
of the professionally qualified people affiliated with the special- 
ized health, family, children, and educational agencies is neces- 
sary to make the unit different from historical settlements. 

Regardless of what humble, tentative, and even wild guesses 
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we might make about how the organization of social services 
may look ultimately, the following four steps in achieving an 
integration are worth taking: 

1. Mature each field further. This is especially necessary for 
group work which has lagged in its professionalization. Dis- 
cussions of integration are premature if group work does not 
further develop and articulate its insights and skills. 

2. Multiply the interpenetrations of each other’s concepts 
and techniques. Training processes and conferences on both 
technique and cases were cited as means. 

3. Develop changing working practices such as constituency 
selection, securing and passing on useful information, and use 
of each other’s expertness. 

4. Encourage neighborhood decentralization and co-ordina- 
tions of services. 

In our communities we must achieve a symphony of services 
and opportunities which is conceived as an orchestration by so- 
cial workers and is executed in organizational harmony as mem- 
bers of the same orchestra if we are to help people achieve: 
physical and mental health and well-being; personal self- 
realization and growth; interests and skills for their enjoyment; 
successful adjustment in family, work, and social groups; so- 
cial attitudes and behavior; group association and friendship; 
appreciations, or values of beauty; ideals, or values of good- 
ness; and philosophy of life, or values of faith. These values— 
physical, personal, social, and spiritual—we, as social workers 
and educators, seek together for folks. 

Margaret Svendsen closed her paper on “Changing Rela- 
tions between Case Work and Group Work” at Kansas City 
last year with a sentence upon which no improvement can be 
made as a closing summary: “With human beings and their 
personal needs as the common denominator, and helping people 
to meet their own needs more effectively as the common task, 
the philosophy—even the practice of case-workers and group- 
workers must inevitably meet somewhere in what we learn to 
be sound principles of education, guidance and social organiza- 
tion.” 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS IN TEACHING WORKERS 


Mildred Fairchild, Assistant Professor of Social 
Economy, Bryn Mawr College and Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Workers, Bryn Mawr 


OURTEEN years’ experience in the Bryn Mawr Summer 
ses for Women Workers has led to considerable ex- 

perimentation with teaching methods as applied to worker- 
students. It has produced several interesting conclusions which 
are significant not only to workers’ education and educational 
procedure but, it may be, to the study of group relationships as 
well. Three principles seem to be outstanding: first, the stu- 
dents’ active participation in all the teaching process is not 
only desirable but a prime necessity; second, all discussion and 
activity must be built directly and progressively upon the 
worker-students’ own experience in order to be effective; third, 
co-ordination of the fields of study for the worker-student, in 
an eight-weeks course at least, is needed to avoid confusion in 
the brief but intensive period of study. On the basis of these 
principles, some very interesting procedure has been worked 
out both in the Bryn Mawr Summer School and in the Affiliated 
Summer Schools for Workers, into which the original Bryn 
Mawr experiment has expanded. It puts the school curricula 
of workers’ education, whether in summer courses or in isolated 
classes, into the field of group work quite as much as in the 
field of progressive education. Possibly it demonstrates the close 
relationship between education and other group activities. 

At the outset of our discussion we must realize that the stu- 
dents who enter these classes are required to be from twenty to 
thirty-five years old. They must have had at least three years 
of working experience, two of them in industry, usually at the 
bench or machine. They must have completed the sixth grade 
of elementary school or its equivalent, and have supplemented 
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this by some further study. The students in the Affiliated Sum- 
mer Schools, therefore, are adults, though ordinarily young. 
They are thoroughly literate in the strict sense of the word. As 
a matter of fact, frequently and increasingly they have been 
high-school graduates and occasionally they have been Gymna- 
sium or college graduates in a foreign country. Usually they 
have not been students, except in evening classes, during recent 
years. On the whole, they are a group of intelligent, eager, seri- 
ous young people, with relatively little scholastic training, but 
with enough experience in work and in life to have molded their 
characters into adult form, with adult interests and capacities. 
Obviously, both as students and as people, they are challenging 
and promising to work with. It is the character of the students 
as well as their needs which have influenced the methodology 
that has developed within these schools. 

The students’ active participation.—In emphasizing the active 
participation of these worker-students in the educational proc- 
ess, I do not mean to suggest at all that an active state of mind 
and body is not essential for all students in modern educational 
institutions. The difference between the worker and the average 
college student in this respect is one of degree. In the usual col- 
lege class today students participate, certainly, but stimulus 
comes ordinarily from the teacher, reaction from the student. 
The teacher-student relation tends to follow that design, though 
fortunately it may break its bounds frequently. With worker- 
students, the stimulus, in most cases, has come before the class 
convenes. The student comes, intensely curious, even avid for 
information and knowledge as the result of her experience; she 
is conscious in many cases of social as well as personal problems 
requiring attention and may possess considerable sense of re- 
sponsibility for their solution. She has no time to waste, there- 
fore. Reactions must be prompt and satisfying. The teacher is 
less a stimulus than a guide who points out new forms of re- 
action. It is the teacher’s task to help the student to adopt a 
rational rather than a reflexive type of response. 

The first step in the educational process seems to be the initial 
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molding of the twenty or so vigorous young persons into a group 
with some area of common interest, understanding, and atten- 
tion. The process is not completed at once; it continues more 
or less progressively throughout the six to eight weeks of the 
summer course. It must begin to be apparent, however, within 
the first few class meetings and it must move forward rapidly 
within the first week or two of the session. 

Equally important is the friendly interest and readiness of 
the teacher and group leader to move freely and be at home 
with the experience and interests of the members of the class. 
Not all teachers are equally effective in these schools. Knowl- 
edge of workers’ problems, fearlessness in facing facts, and ideas 
arising from these facts, are essential. The relationship between 
teacher and student must be simple, direct, genuine, and with- 
out ostentation. Worker-students are humble in that relation, 
as college students are not. They are, nevertheless, adult, and 
with a mature character and set of habits. They are not tract- 
able, as college students tend to be, and they are more accus- 
tomed to frank and outspoken relationships. Honest and frank- 
ly spoken differences of opinion may be acceptable, therefore, 
but a genuine mutual interest in the project undertaken and in 
one another is essential. 

The relationship between the members of the group is also 
important and not always easy to direct. Equitability and free- 
dom are essential. Much discussion, a right to difference of opin- 
ion and interpretation, mutual respect for the difference and 
interest in a common cause, that is, in workers’ education, are 
some of the means for overcoming personality clashes. The 
teacher’s position here depends largely upon his or her own 
temperament and the status of the group. One may avoid taking 
sides or, more probably, one may take a definite position, demon- 
strating the method of frank and honest disagreement without 
adverse emotions as accompaniment. Humor, at least good hu- 
mor, mingled with serious respect for differences which arise 
inevitably, is essential. 

The procedure of the class tends to be based upon discussion. 
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Group discussion as a method of teaching is not new, but its 
extensive and almost exclusive use is not usual. Skilful ques- 
tions from the teacher or leader may be the starting point and 
they may recur repeatedly during the course of the class to 
stimulate the activity of the group at a given moment, or to 
direct the line of its movement. They should never elicit recita- 
tion. Discussion should and does spring with enormous vigor 
and spontaneity, increasing in volume and quality as the weeks 
pass by. To guide it to some desired end is the teacher’s task. 
The consideration of some subject or problem within a period, 
the successive and fairly systematic consideration of a field of 
study within the direction of the course is not less essential in 
worker’s education than in a college course. At the same time 
a spontaneous program at a given moment, if an excursion into 
a related or different problem seems to be a genuine group 
interest at that moment, is sometimes necessary to maintain 
the activity and movement of the group. To use it to reach the 
desired goal set up for the course often challenges the teacher’s 
skill and adaptability. If well done and successful its spon- 
taneous quality acts both as a stimulus to further thought and 
as a cement to good group relations. 

The problem of vigorous, free, yet equitable participation of 
all the members of the group, throughout the session, is consider- 
able. “She talks too much” is a not infrequent complaint, di- 
rected against certain or even a large number of the group. The 
problem is the old one of the balance between social restraint 
and individual freedom which arises in any group functioning. 
Control from the leader, combined with active support and ap- 
proval of that control without the sense of too great submission, 
are probably necessary here as in any group direction. 

The need to build on the student's own experience.—To the 
teacher working with both college and worker students in social- 
economic fields a striking difference is apparent between the 
abilities of the two types of students, a difference based entirely 
upon their respective kinds of experience. The college student, 
unused to concrete problems in living for which she is respon- 
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sible, but accustomed to abstract thinking, is unable to picture 
the exact situations arising from and related to her theoretical 
generalizations. (I speak of women because my work is with 
women.) She is able, nevertheless, to generalize from given prem- 
ises or to follow and abstract line of reasoning with facility. The 
worker is in the opposite position. Grounded in experience, she 
translates theories readily into concrete situations and under- 
stands and sees significant factors in a given position or condi- 
tion of affairs. At the same time she follows a line of abstract 
reasoning with difficulty. While the college student flounders 
in an attempt to use facts in arriving at theory, being actually 
ignorant of the facts and limited in her own experience, the 
worker-student necessarily will be unable to understand theory 
unless she may begin with her own experience. Abstract reason- 
ing in every case comes to her and has significance for her only 
as it arises from personal experience. For example, in teaching 
economics to the worker, one may begin a study of the eco- 
nomic system with a discussion of wages. From the student’s 
own wage experience, one may lead out to the function of in- 
terest, rent, and profit, to the use of capital, and to the relation 
between the production and distribution of income. Again, one 
may begin a discussion of price with cost of living, changes in 
costs of common articles, and the purchasing power of the wage. 
From here one moves perhaps to the function of prices in a 
competitive capitalist system, to the relation of price to supply 
and demand, and to the stability of the economic system. 
Akin to this use of actual experience is the use of concrete 
material to illustrate and make evident data handled and con- 
clusions drawn. The most important development of the latter 
is the social science workshop. In practice the social science 
workshop is a statistical laboratory somewhat popularized. It 
is used, moreover, not just to demonstrate and practice the use 
of statistical material and techniques, but to aid and supple- 
ment social-economic theory. For example, the students may 
plot the movement of wages in their own industry. They will 
draw curves showing average money wages, cost of living in- 
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dices and average real wages over a period of time. In doing 
so they (1) handle statistical methods, averages, indices, curves, 
etc.; (2) use source material as the basis for their charts; and 
(3) make concrete and visible the subject matter of their dis- 
cussions. Or it may be that they will draw bar charts to com- 
pare various series of data, or spot maps and picture charts to 
reveal given situations. Every student enjoys the process and 
finds it helpful. Putting things on paper not only aids memory 
but it provokes thought and stimulates organization of ideas. 
Workers find it especially useful and interesting, apparently, 
both as a staff or prop to the learning process and as an in- 
centive to further activity. Charts brought into classes are ex- 
citing both as exhibits and as a basis for discussion. The value 
of such material in social-economic education of the masses is 
little touched upon in this country as compared with its use in 
Europe, especially in Austria and in Russia. In addition, the 
making of the diagrams and charts is both satisfying and stimu- 
lating. It is evidence of attainment immediately demonstrable. 

Social science workshops have been developed in recent years 
in each of the Affiliated Summer Schools and in many winter 
institutes and classes under the Workers’ Education Division 
of the F.E.R.A. They have only begun this development, more- 
over, in my own opinion. Teachers themselves have only started 
to experiment with the possibilities. As a constant accompani- 
ment to classes in economics and social problems they may re- 
organize our methods of teaching quite completely, at least in 
elementary courses. They are extremely useful also as a field 
of group activity and interest. Informal, graphic, full of variety 
and color, as they can be made, they are inviting and satis- 
fying to a considerable number of students whose spirit is readi- 
ly transferred to the regular class circle. 

In emphasizing discussion and the use of concrete material, 
it is not the intention of these classes to substitute other meth- 
ods of learning for individual reading or to ignore the use of 
books. Books are a prime requisite for all education. The use 
of even elementary text books, as now written, however, is lim- 
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ited always by the capacity of students to understand the ma- 
terial presented. In workers’ education that fact is peculiarly 
significant. Workers, often, can read rapidly and smoothly. 
They read less often with understanding. Learning to read with 
appreciation of content tends to follow rather than to precede 
discussion in these classes and it usually requires individual 
assistance. Concepts must be established in any educational 
process before the student can advance independently in a field 
of study. 

Co-ordination of fields of study.—The last of the principles to 
which I have referred is the co-ordination of the various fields 
of study and their integration into something like a unit. For 
the worker, as for the young student, distinct and discrete fields 
of study fall into separate categories completely divided from 
one another and without communication. Only, for the adult 
worker more than for the young student a series of unconnected 
bits of knowledge is unsatisfactory and illogical. She loses the 
significance of each field or else she ignores all others in the 
interest of one. 

The attempt to co-ordinate economics and English has been 
made for several years at the Bryn Mawr Summer School. 
Classes meet directly following one another and both teachers 
participate in both classes, though naturally with leadership in 
their own respective fields. Effort is made to have each class 
contribute to the other. In this instance it has resulted gener- 
ally in adaptation of English to the interest of economics. The 
desired co-ordination is far from complete as yet, primarily be- 
cause of the teachers’ own failure to reach their goal. 

The subject leads directly to the issue which is most contro- 
versial in workers’ education today, namely, what is the pur- 
pose of it? Is it to give cultural opportunity to workers, to en- 
hance their powers of enjoyment in life? Is it to provide tools 
for the solution of modern social-economic problems which press 
heavily upon workers as'a class and which therefore need 
workers’ own intelligent participation for effective treatment? 
Co-ordination with economics as the core of the curricula leads 
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to the latter, probably, in most instances. But whatever has 
been done in this respect should be recognized as due principally 
to the workers’ own interests and preoccupations, not to edu- 
cational theories. 

In themselves these tendencies illustrate the group-work char- 
acter of workers’ education today. The methodology of teaching 
is built entirely upon group activities and movement. The type 
of activity and the direction of the movement arise naturally 
from the group’s own interests and needs. The teacher as a 
group leader molds the group into unity and organizes and di- 
rects the line of movement, stimulating, or, it may be, at mo- 
ments retarding its pace. But the group itself must be regarded 
as a living, growing, and responsible body during the period of 
association. 


WHAT MAY INSTITUTIONS AND GROUP WORK 
CONTRIBUTE TO EACH OTHER? 


Leonard Mayo, New York School of Social Work 
New York City 


OR years institutions for children were criticized because 
H: the predominance of mass treatment which existed and 

the absence of case-work methods. The first reaction to 
such criticism on the part of institution executives was to deny 
the necessity for case work as practiced in the community and 
to proclaim the values of group life, making little apparent ef- 
fort, however, to improve its content. The next step was to 
embrace case work as a point of view and technique and forget 
that whether we like it or not the institution is primarily a 
group situation. Our present state of mind is fortunately more 
rational, for we are beginning to see group life in institutions 
as a potential asset and realize that the basic difficulty consists 
not in the existence of a group situation but rather in our failure 
to develop it skilfully and in relation to case work. 

The purpose of this paper is to sharpen our awareness of the 
possibilities of effective group work in institutions and demon- 
strate if possible that the development of group work in the 
institution setting may contribute quite as much to group work 
itself as to the institution. While the discussion will be appli- 
cable primarily to institutions caring for dependent and delin- 
quent children between the ages of eight and eighteen, some of 
the principles discussed may be pertinent to younger and older 
groups and to other types of institutions as well. 

In the Survey for May, 1935, Grace Coyle defines group work 
as “‘an educational procedure aiming at the development and 
social adjustment of individuals through voluntary group asso- 
ciation .... to be distinguished on the one hand from the case 
approach which deals with people in a one to one relationship, 
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and from the mass approach on the other which gives little or 
no emphasis to the individual.” In the same paragraph Miss 
Coyle concludes: “Group work relies for its effect upon the in- 
teraction of a face to face group of people bound together by 
a common interest.” 

I suggest that we accept these descriptive definitions of group 
work and develop our thinking under three main topics: (1) the 
institution as a group work situation; (2) as made up of many 
different but interacting groups; and (3) as a setting in which 
group work and case work may be effectively related. 

The institution as a group-work situation.—The institution is 
inherently a group situation, for it does not consist in the main 
of worker to client, “one to one relationships.” Children of dif- 
ferent ages, or of the same age, live in groups varying in size 
from ten to a hundred, and in the final analysis whatever is ac- 
complished depends to a large extent upon the skilful group- 
work techniques of the superintendent and the cottage, recrea- 
tional, and work leaders. 

In this regard I venture the suggestion that institutions have 
been a bit naive in assuming that a family situation could ob- 
tain in cottage groups of, say, twelve or more children. Granted 
that certain elements of family life should be incorporated in 
any group, I believe we shall experience less frustration if we 
frankly regard the cottage and dormitory of over twelve as a 
“group” in the social-work sense rather than a family and ap- 
proach it in accordance with the best-known group-work tech- 
niques. As a matter of fact, if this is done skilfully, many of the 
values of family life may also be realized. 

The given definition of group work suggests that there must 
be some opportunity for children to choose those with whom 
they shall live and definite responsibility on the part of the 
executive to form groups on the basis of common interests 
rather than administrative convenience alone. Both objectives, 
it seems to me, are more readily accomplished when “‘same age” 
groupings are organized rather than the step-ladder plan which 
supposedly simulates a family. An exception may be found to 
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this in the necessity which often arises for placing brothers or 
sisters of a wide age disparity in the same cottage. In certain 
instances this may be done successfully as the bond between 
them may create a common interest transcending their differ- 
ences. One sees a further possibility of meeting this through 
maintaining in the same institution step-ladder groups for some 
brothers and sisters and younger children and homogeneous age 
groups for the older child. 

With respect to cottage grouping, the experiments made by 
Dr. Moreno and Mrs. Fanny French Morse, superintendent of 
the Hudson Training School for Girls at Hudson, New York, 
are of interest. Full information may be obtained from Mrs. 
Morse, but briefly the plan gives girls and cottage mothers alike 
a real voice in the selection of their cottage group. This is fun- 
damental, for it recognizes that correction of behavior difficul- 
ties and development of emotional stability in either dependent 
or delinquent children cannot take place unless the groups of 
which they are a part offer a reasonably satisfying experience. 

All this is predicated upon the assumption from the insti- 
tution point of view that children should not be retained for a 
long period of years but placed in a real family situation as soon 
as their development warrants; and that those who are sent to 
institutions need the advantages of group work in a controlled 
environment more than an imitation of family life. From the 
general social-work point of view the assumption is that all 
children need some group experience, not always available in 
their own community, and that the modern institution is the 
social instrument best equipped to offer educational opportuni- 
ties through guided group life. A responsibility, therefore, rests 
upon every institution to analyze its group life and examine 
the potentialities and interrelationships of various groups and 
the contributions they may make to child care. This leads us 
to the content suggested by the second topic. 

The institution as made up of many interacting groups.—In ad- 
dition to living together in groups, children belong to school or 
educational groups, work, hobby, musical, and dramatic groups. 
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What are the relationships between these? Do the leaders have 
a clear-cut conception of what contribution each should make 
or is expected to make? Are group experiences designed to sup- 
plement each other so that as many fundamental values as 
possible may be realized by the participants? 

While every group in the institution should have certain ob- 
jectives in common—such as creating situations in which learn- 
ing becomes the product of group experience; giving children 
the opportunity to learn from their peers rather than from 
adults alone; developing a sense of responsibility and the capac- 
ity to function with others toward a common goal, etc.—it is 
also desirable that each group have a main emphasis of its own. 
Hence we have cottage or home groups, formal educational 
groups, worship, cultural, play groups, and the like, each in a 
sense representative of an essential phase of life. Institutions 
tend, however, toward a preponderance of groups formed by 
the administration and few if any natural or free, unsupervised 
groups formed spontaneously by the children. In a setting as 
regimented as even the best institution must be, at least a de- 
gree of free, unsupervised group activity is essential. A little 
thought and ingenuity on the part of the administration will 
make these possible and, be it added, perfectly safe. 

We realize, of course, that group work with children is only 
a part of the administrator’s responsibility in the institution. 
The staff, the board, and the community offer equally challeng- 
ing opportunities to the superintendent who is “group conscious.” 

As a group leader a superintendent makes no overt move to 
change an important policy until the staff as a whole is con- 
vinced of the need. This may often be best accomplished in- 
directly through staff members, who in turn influence the entire 
group, or by study and discussion groups and special commit- 
tees. We need to recognize, too, that the skills of board leader- 
ship are definitely within the area of group work. Here again 
one works through the president, chairman, or key members, 
as the Chest executive works through his president in the com- 
munity, and as the education and growth of individual board 
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members comes through committee work and in response to 
learning situations created within the board itself. In interpre- 
tation to the general public the skilful superintendent also as- 
sumes the réle of group leader on a community-wide basis. 

These concepts of group work with respect to children, staff, 
board, and community lead us beyond the narrow confines of 
the old conception of group work as recreation and leisure-time 
activity alone. We begin to see group work as a philosophy or 
a way of life as well as a technique and as much a part of the 
total administrative scheme as case work. These considerations 
bring us logically to an examination of the third and final topic: 

The institution as a setting in which case work and group work 
may be related.—In the literal sense of the words case work and 
group work may be either co-ordinated or integrated in the 
institution setting, depending upon the circumstances and the 
need. Literally co-ordination means the placing of two differ- 
ent methods on an equal footing and in a reciprocal relation- 
ship. Integration, on the other hand, means the making of an 
effective whole out of parts inherently and fundamentally re- 
lated. 

Co-ordination depends, it seems to me, on the skill of the 
group leader who so organizes and conducts a group that those 
who need individual attention are not submerged but readily 
spotted for individual care; on the discrimination of the case- 
worker who recognizes when a child may profit by a group and 
senses the type and quality of group experience needed; and, 
finally, on the knowledge which both group-worker and case- 
worker have of each method and their recognition of the basic 
kinship and supplementary nature of their respective tools. The 
group-worker must realize, for example, that some children have 
pathological difficulties or emotional conflicts, making satisfac- 
tory response to the most adequate group patterns impossible 
or unlikely. The case-worker must be aware of the fact that 
some children will respond to positive patterns under group 
treatment with little or no individual attention. 

We might illustrate this further by saying that case work is 
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most effective at the point of intake and discharge in analyzing 
individual needs; in the selection of that person or those per- 
sons on the staff whose personal relationship to the child may 
be a vital experience; and in the treatment of some children on 
an individual basis. Group work, on the other hand, furnishes 
the basic lifelike, social situations within which much of the 
prescribed case-work treatment may be put into practice. That 
is to say that the case-worker must turn to the group-worker to 
furnish adequate social groups comparable to the real life- 
situations in which her clients must eventually function. We 
all live, play, and work in a group world, and the fact that 
America has on the whole done so rather poorly makes it diffi- 
cult but all the more essential for us to teach the younger gen- 
eration this art. Social work as a whole, then, may find in guided 
group experience not merely a dessert but something as neces- 
sary to the whole diet as is case work. It is this conception of 
a co-ordinated or reciprocal relationship between the two which 
I am convinced the institution has an unusual opportunity to 
develop. 

I find it more difficult to discuss the integration or union of 
case work and group work and yet I believe that in certain 
instances and in the hands of skilful persons the two methods 
may be and should be so merged on a treatment level as to be 
almost indistinguishable. It is conceivable in a closely knit in- 
stitution setting for a group to be organized under skilful leader- 
ship in such a way as to accomplish many of the same objectives 
for which the case-worker strives, provided, of course, that the 
group experience contains elements of both case work and group 
work. 

For example, here is a child who needs long, careful, pains- 
taking work because of destructive attitudes toward property. 
He or she is given a part in a play and for weeks acts the part 
and articulates the thoughts of a character whose attitude 
toward property is constructive. Games are played in which 
obedience to the rules and a practice of honesty are definite 
requisites. The same child functions daily as a member of a 
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cottage group in which the patterns are in the main desirable. 
He or she participates in a cottage or institution student-govern- 
ment plan, in which the disagreeable results of dishonesty are 
actually experienced. It is difficult here to distinguish where 
case work ends and group work begins, for both methods func- 
tion in spotting this child for special attention, in the plan of 
treatment, and in its actual execution. 

Case-workers and group-workers alike agree with W. I. Thomas 
that the need for security, recognition, and adventure is in- 
herent in all children, and most of us believe that at times a 
manipulation or change of environment must be resorted to if 
these needs are to be met. Dr. David Levy, formerly of the 
Child Guidance Clinic of New York City, made the statement 
recently that experiments up to the present would seem to indi- 
cate that we have accomplished more in the redirecting of con- 
duct through the manipulation of environment than in any 
other way. In this process we must integrate or unite case work 
and group work, for we are concerned with both the individual 
and his group in an effort to create a new situation containing 
some of the essential ingredients lacking in the old and suited 
to individual needs. 

The child from Little Sicily in Chicago’s gangland, for ex- 
ample, has absorbed the ideals, modes of conduct, and patterns 
of his neighborhood. We move him to a new environment in 
the hope that the constructive patterns of another group may 
be gradually assumed and that social conduct may replace the 
antisocial. If this is to be accomplished, it demands a union of 
these basic services with the institution geared to offer a group 
life with the same “kick,” the same sense of adventure, of se- 
curity, and recognition, but in a socially acceptable manner, 
that the old group gave. It means selecting for individual atten- 
tion in the institution children who have leadership qualities 
and working through them to establish constructive patterns 
in the group. It demands an integration of the individual em- 
phasis and group therapy. 

The institution, however, with its group situation, its inter- 
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acting groups of adults and children, its setting where case work 
and group work may be related, has an additional opportunity 
to draw upon and utilize the experiences and findings of modern 
educators, nursery-school experts, and social scientists. If it is 
to become a truly significant social instrument in society, the 
institution must establish itself as a laboratory within which 
these contributions, as well as group work and case work, may 
be effectively co-ordinated and integrated in an enriched and 
deepened group life. 


GROUP WORK EXPERIMENTS IN STATE 
INSTITUTIONS IN ILLINOIS 


Neva L. Boyd, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Sociology, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


SHALL confine the discussion of this paper to experi- 
| ments in group work in three types of public institutions, 

namely, the state hospital for the treatment of the insane, 
the state school for delinquent girls, and the state institution 
for mental defectives. 

The recreational work in the Chicago State Hospital for the 
Insane was frankly an experiment in recreational therapy and 
not merely an attempt to establish the usual program of recrea- 
tion and entertainment. The experiment, begun in 1918, ex- 
tended over a period of two years, and was the first of its kind 
for the treatment of mental patients in the hospitals of Illinois. 
This work was directed by Mr. Viggo Bovbjerg, a man trained 
in Denmark in gymnastics and thoroughly conversant with the 
methods of teaching in Danish folk schools. His staff consisted 
of two young women trained in recreation and a man whom he 
trained on the job. Whole wards of patients aggregating about 
nine hundred, were selected, among them the most excitable 
and the most apathetic types, and all were given some form of 
recreation every day except Sunday. The activities for each 
group were determined by the recreation staff after consulta- 
tion with the physician in charge. Gymnastic exercises proved 
to be the best initial approach to both the most excitable and 
the most apathetic types. The patients were brought to an im- 
provised gymnasium in groups of approximately sixty and given 
a forty-five-minute period of marching to spirited piano music 
and of easily executed exercises performed with them by the 
instructor simultaneously with his commands. An outside ob- 
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server could hardly believe that among them were some of the 
most violent hospital patients. 

It was the purpose of the workers to advance the patients as 
soon as possible into more complex patterns of activity, such as 
games and group dances. Early in the experiment it was appar- 
ent that many of the patients retained previously learned ability 
to play even such a complex game as baseball; also, that oc- 
casionally some of the most deteriorated women danced in per- 
fect rhythm and that patients previously trained as pianists 
played accurately, though spasmodically. The patients who re- 
tained their skills were a great help to the workers in carrying 
along the activities when the others went astray. In marching, 
for example, the single file maintained by the more stable pa- 
tients held the pattern for those who wandered out of line. 
Because it was believed that by observing the workers as well 
as the more stable patients in active play the deteriorated pa- 
tients were influenced to participate, the policy of bringing all 
the patients on the wards to the gymnasium was followed. 
None were ever coerced; and even though they sat and only 
occasionally raised their heads and stared vacantly at those in 
action, it repeatedly proved to be the beginning of their par- 
ticipation. Many of the women, for instance, refused to play 
games in the evening on the wards and sat by laughing and 
coaching the others until eventually drawn in themselves. 

The behavior of each individual was assiduously observed by 
the workers, and the game was changed or other devices were 
employed if confusion, overstimulation, or other untoward situa- 
tions arose. Illustrative of ‘other devices”: a nurse had some 
men playing baseball on the lawn when she noticed the man 
at the bat getting too excited. Quickly she unpinned her white 
cap and graciously asked him to hold it while she took a turn 
at batting. He accepted the charge and stood quietly holding 
the cap as if it were the queen’s crown. 

It should be noted that in the selection of recreational activi- 
ties emphasis was placed not on entertainment, although the 
workers would gladly have included it, nor on mere physical 
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exercise, but rather on group activity in the form of games and 
dancing, marching, and gymnastics being used only with pa- 
tients unable to play games. 

Some of the results of this early experiment were so obvious 
that many of the medical doctors who had offered opposition in 
the beginning became ardent supporters of the work; and the 
nurses in charge claimed that whole wards of violent patients 
were far more quiet than this type of patient had ever been 
before this treatment was introduced. During this present year 
a leading psychiatrist, closely associated with the experiment, 
said, when speaking before the managing officers of state insti- 
tutions, that in his opinion neither medicine nor physiotherapy 
nor occupational therapy had anything to offer in the treatment 
of mental patients, but that effective treatment could be found 
in recreation. Notwithstanding this opinion, politics cut short 
the experiment before observation and recording had provided 
a sufficient basis for treatment formulas. 

One of the most interesting and most recent experiments in 
group work in our state institutions is that carried on at the 
Geneva Training School for Girls, an institution for delinquent 
girls who give least promise of reform. The appointment of a 
new managing officer encouraged me to exercise my rights as a 
citizen by suggesting certain changes in policy. After giving 
six lectures on group work to as many of the staff as could be 
released from their work at one time, including house-mothers 
as well as workers of higher status, the experiment was launched. 
Miss Monahan, the managing officer, was in complete agree- 
ment with the theoretical presentation and in May, 1932, added 
a trained group-worker to her staff to put the plan into execu- 
tion. One of the outstanding problems in any custodial or penal 
institution is that of giving the inmates a share in determining 
their own affairs. This, I think it is safe to say, was the chief 
aim of the group-work experiment. 

The closing of the academic department of the school for 
vacation shortly after the arrival of the new group-workers 
proved propitious since it necessitated the working-out of a 
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recreational program for the two weeks’ recess. The program, 
as ultimately evolved by the girls and the group-worker, created 
an unprecedented esprit de corps and culminated in a satisfying 
climax on the last night when all the girls gathered around the 
campus and entertained each other with activities especially 
prepared for the occasion, closing the program by singing in 
unison songs familiar to them all. Good will and joy prevailed, 
at least temporarily, throughout the group. The whole project 
was safeguarded against rivalry and competition; no mention 
was made of one cottage excelling another, no prizes were of- 
fered, and no special privileges given to the “‘good”’ girls or with- 
held from the “‘bad”’ ones. This intensive experience in co- 
operative planning required considerable organization of the 
cottage groups and made a good beginning in co-ordinating the 
girls into working units easily made permanent. 

These units became clubs, as they are known in group work, 
and the group-worker met with them regularly for the purpose 
of facilitating initiative rather than to restrict their freedom or 
to superimpose upon them her ideas. Although their primary 
function was the working-out of mutually satisfying recreation, 
gradually, by the very nature of the clubs, the girls had to deal 
with behavior problems arising among their members. On one 
occasion the group-worker was asked not to attend the meeting. 
The managing officer, curious to know why, tactfully inquired 
about it, and was told that one of the girls had done something 
too bad for her to know about it, and they were taking it up 
in club to see what ought to be done. 

Such schools as Geneva are communities in which many of 
the same problems arise which characterize any community. 
Usually these problems are solved by dictatorship. Rewards 
and punishments are meted out by the dictator, frequently on 
limited information—a circumstance which often results in in- 
justices that tend to create resentment and a desire for revenge. 
When, on the contrary, groups plan and carry out projects for 
their collective satisfaction, the members share in social proc- 
esses similar to those in which they must share if they are to 
live happily outside the institution. 
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The first notable results at Geneva during the eighteen 
months of trained leadership were, the managing officer states, 
better manners on the part of the girls and a decrease in inertia 
and gossiping. As group activity developed, the girls began to 
have more self-confidence and to show more self-control. Their 
feeling of group responsibility was evidenced in their desire to 
improve the personal appearance of the whole group, and this 
was true of even those rated as high-grade defectives. Under 
consistently democratic guidance of trained group-workers a 
genuine system of self-government, begun in its simplest form 
and worked out by the girls, could undoubtedly, the managing 
officer believes, be evolved. Despite this prognosis of success, 
this work, too, was cut short by politics. 

In the summer of 1929 the IIlinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search introduced a recreation program into the Lincoln (IIl.) 
State School and Colony with the twofold purpose of creating 
happier conditions for the children and carrying on a research 
project in the treatment of mental defectives. 

Lack of time prevents calling attention to more than the high 
spots of the methods employed and the changes wrought by 
the recreation staff in the lives of these miserable children, many 
of whom previously spent long hours huddled together on 
benches in gloomy playrooms under the supervision of atten- 
dants and patient-helpers wholly unfitted for child care. De- 
tails of the project are recorded in a report by Margaret 
Svendsen and Bertha Schlotter, based on the records kept by 
the Lincoln recreation staff for a period of three years. 

Regardless of the experimental work done in similar institu- 
tions, the work with mental defectives is an uncharted field 
and it is always a pleasure to pay tribute to Bertha Schlotter, 
the director of the Lincoln recreation program, whose intelli- 
gence, sympathy, and singleness of purpose have gone far 
toward setting a standard for recreational work with mental de- 
fectives. Miss Schlotter’s experimentation was not a matter of 
mere floundering, for she was equipped with theoretical educa- 
tion in group work and recreation, skilled in numerous activi- 
ties, including hundreds of games and dances, in addition to 
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having had considerable experience in the leadership of men- 
tally normal children. 

While the objective ever uppermost was the happiness of the 
children, she made a valuable contribution to the treatment of 
mental defectives. She discovered that their play program dif- 
fers but little from that for normal children, the chief difference 
lying in the more limited ability of mental defectives and the 
total inability of many of them to participate in activities with 
intellectual content. Groups in which there is a mental and 
chronological age difference between the children of not more 
than approximately two years, she found, brought the best re- 
sults in social relations and play performance, and that indi- 
vidual differences in bodily skills seemed to be independent of 
general intelligence. Approximately twenty children proved to 
be the largest group with which satisfactory work could be 
done, and, to insure a sufficient degree of consistency for good 
work, she found it necessary to conduct a daily training class 
for the recreational staff. The work at Lincoln, which began 
six years ago, is increasingly gratifying to its sponsors, who are 
convinced that recreation for mental defectives may do far more 
than merely occupy their time happily; that by selecting those 
activities which hold the greatest possibilities for growth and 
directing them in such a way that the potentialities of the indi- 
vidual, however limited, are called into action, a fuller utiliza- 
tion of the individual’s powers may be accomplished and a more 
harmonious, constructive social life achieved. 

One of the factors in this method is the teaching of an activity 
as a meaningful unit instead of in its elements. For example, 
games and dances, being consistent patterns, are presented as 
wholes, the details being disregarded until the rudiments are 
mastered and enjoyed. Under this method girls whose chrono- 
logical age is approximately fourteen years and whose intelli- 
gence quotients range from 40 to 49 have mastered folk dances 
of the type taught to high-school girls of normal mentality. 
Seventy boys have learned basket-ball, and play in conformity 
with official rules, whereas others failed to learn the game when 
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the piecemeal method of instruction was used. A group of de- 
linquent girls, who previously spent most of their time in the 
discipline cottage, after a long hard process of learning to work 
together produced a play for two audiences of a thousand in- 
mates of the institution and again for a woman’s club in the 
town of Lincoln. 

What are the undeniable changes at Lincoln? The children 
quarrel less, play more happily and resourcefully together un- 
directed, work more willingly, attempt to escape from the insti- 
tution less frequently, and are less destructive of their state- 
purchased clothing, play equipment, and institution furnishings. 
The managing officer states that while he has not kept accounts 
on it, he believes the saving in property alone would pay the 
total cost of the recreational work. He is certain the whole at- 
mosphere of the school has changed for the better. 

Other than that cited here there has been sufficient proot 
(which could not even be mentioned in so brief a paper as this) 
of the efficacy of recreational group therapy to justify its per- 
manent place in both correctional and custodial institutions. 


GROUP PLAY IN A HOSPITAL ENVIRONMENT 


Anne Smith, Director of Children’s Play in 
Children’s Memorial Hospital 
Chicago 


HILDREN’S Memorial Hospital in Chicago has a ca- 

( | pacity of 267 beds and served 4,163 patients the past 

year, over g7 per cent being charity patients. This num- 

ber is exclusive of the out-patient department, which has its own 

play program conducted by students from the sociology depart- 

ment of Northwestern University, in co-operation with the hos- 
pital director of children’s play. 

The usual picture that comes to mind with the mention of 
play in a hospital is that of the volunteer seated at the bedside 
of a child reading a story, handing out toys and gifts to the 
sick, or, perhaps more often, of a small group of entertainers 
putting on a musical or dramatic performance for the children. 
In short, the idea seems to be that play is something tacked on 
after the physical care has been attended to and is merely some- 
thing to keep the child quiet and amused. 

Play in the Children’s Memorial Hospital is an integral and 
important part of the whole nursing process, and the center of 
interest for the children throughout the day. It constitutes a 
fundamental approach in dealing with all children from infants 
to the oldest, who ure twelve years of age. Unique features at 
this hospital are (1) hearty co-operation of all departments in 
the carrying-out of the play program; (2) the emphasis upon 
the group method as compared with the mass or the individual 
approach in play; (3) the responsibility for carrying on play by 
the whole nursing staff as a part of their daily care of children; 
(4) the practical training given to the nurses as a vital part of 
their nursing education, and to volunteer play leaders. 

It is the consensus of opinion throughout the hospital staff 
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after a period of four years of experimentation with play that 
it has been a potent aid in creating greater understanding and 
better co-operation. It has proved to be a normalizing influence 
in the hospital experience for the staff as well as for the children, 
an effective aid in hastening the recovery of the sick, and one 
of the best methods in preventing the beginnings of neurotic 
tendencies so likely to start in prolonged illnesses of children. 
It is also both a prevention and a cure of undesirable habits. 
Furthermore, it is evident that play can and does lessen the 
child’s fear and homesickness and that it creates a sense of 
security and a confidence in the hospital staff. The child ab- 
sorbed in play has less time to feel sorry for himself, less reason 
to build up grudges against people and conditions, and is less 
likely to become habituated to invalidism. 

The director of play of the hospital begins her work at eight 
o’clock six days of the week. She devotes herself to preopera- 
tive play for from one to two hours. She then goes on duty at 
the general wards until luncheon hour, fitting play around the 
work of the doctors and the three public-school teachers. Dur- 
ing the children’s rest period she conducts the classes for the 
training of the nurses and volunteers. At half-past two she goes 
on duty at the wards and works until about half-past four, 
playing with the children and supervising the volunteers and 
nurses in play. As many as thirty-seven volunteers have as- 
sisted this department in a year. They come in varying numbers 
throughout the day and work under close supervision of the 
director of play. 

A set program is never followed nor is the variety of activi- 
ties so limited as to become monotonous; rather, the children 
are encouraged in making their own choices and the leaders in 
exercising initiative. Because of the inevitable isolation due to 
the long period of hospital care which great numbers of our 
children must have, as well as because of the joy of playing 
with others, group activities are emphasized. Group singing, 
folk and other games, story-telling, story acting, rhythm band, 
construction, and crafts in which numbers of children co-operate 
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are used. The story acting is particularly interesting since the 
children must carry on the play while confined to their beds. 

We consider actual situations and study conditions to see how 
they may be bettered by the use of play. To give just one illus- 
tration as a definite example: Good results of group play are 
most apparent with the children about to have operations on 
tonsils and adenoids. For most of them it is their first night 
away from home and their first experience with hospitals. Many 
come with strange fears of doctors, of nurses, and of hospitals— 
fears which are magnified by the sight of the nurses from the 
operating room who look like ghosts in their all-white garb and 
masks; doctors wearing strange instruments around their necks 
and foreheads; and the odor of ether. The cries of other chil- 
dren heard above the strange tense quiet add to these fears. 
Children are calmed somewhat by knowing the steps in their 
treatment, that they will have baths, be put to bed, wake early, 
etc. But the very expressions doctors and nurses use in trying 
to explain away fears conjure up strange, frightening pictures 
in children’s minds. For instance, the nurse says, ““The doctor 
will give you a ‘stick’ in the arm.” One boy was found tightly 
clutching a tongue depressor of wood about five and a half 
inches long. Asked what that was for he said, “It’s the stick for 
the doctor to use in my arm.” Sometimes the expression used 
is a ‘shot’ in the arm, and nurses have observed a look of fear 
sweep from face to face, a shot, in Chicago, being associated 
with quite other matters than a prick of a needle. Many chil- 
dren regard any illness as a punishment for some wrong they 
have done, and doctors and nurses the agents for punishing 
them. Just the expression on the face of an overimaginative 
child is sufficient to infect the whole group with fear. 

At eight o’clock in the morning these children awaiting opera- 
tions are assembled for group games on a sun-porch as far from 
the operating unit as possible. Nurses come at intervals of from 
five to twenty minutes taking the youngest children first. The 
oldest may have to wait two hours or longer for their turn, a 
longer period of time than children would be expected to play 
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under ordinary conditions. Therefore the games must appeal to a 
wide age range and be so absorbing as to hold the child’s interest 
over a long period of waiting and in spite of constant interrup- 
tions. The child must not, however, be overstimulated or un- 
duly fatigued. The doctors and nurses say that it is a demon- 
strated fact that children who go under the anesthetic quietly 
come out of it quietly and experience less after-effects psycho- 
logically. We have found group play the most effective instru- 
ment for creating this condition. The mere fact that someone 
has time to play with them is reassuring. Like a stranger in a 
foreign land who suddenly hears his own language, the child 
reaches out to play as an assurance of friendliness in a bewilder- 
ing situation. “I’d like to stay here like anything, I didn’t know 
you had games here,” said a six-year-old boy. One little girl of 
about four years had scarcely been admitted to the hospital 
when she began to cry. When questioned as to the cause of her 
tears, she sobbed, “I w-want to play games.” Children have 
spread the word among their friends that “they play with you 
here.” “It was really astounding to me,” said one of the nurses, 
“to see how children can have their tonsils removed peacefully 
and even happily because of this preliminary play experience. 
They were content and calm to the last minute. During the 
last year 1,182 children have been given preoperative play, while 
waiting for major as well as for minor operations. 

Responsibility for carrying on play rests upon the whole nurs- 
ing staff as a part of their daily care of children. No morning 
or afternoon care is considered complete that does not provide 
for play in one of its many forms. Nurses are encouraged to 
play with children while giving routine physical care, to sing 
with them, give them riddles or finger plays, guessing or sense 
games, and to provide toys, books, card and board games, or 
construction materials, before leaving the room. In the earlier 
evening hours they are expected to give the quieter types ot 
play without equipment. 

Practical training is given the two hundred nurses who come 
every year from all parts of the United States from hospitals 
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that affiliate with Children’s Memorial because they have no 
children’s departments in their own institutions. Our records 
show that most student nurses have had very little experience 
of any sort with children, or if they have had, it has been very 
limited. Their training in nursing has necessarily stressed physi- 
cal care and in the seriousness of their calling many have almost 
forgotten how to play; yet in any children’s hospital they are ex- 
pected to know how to deal understandingly with all ages from 
tiny babes to adolescents. 

At the beginning of her course at Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital each student nurse is given eight class periods in play, 
using little or no equipment. Each postgraduate is given eight 
additional class periods and a week of intensive play experience, 
under the supervision of the director of play, on the wards where 
she devotes herself wholly to play, endeavoring to discover what 
types of play catch the interest of newly admitted children most 
readily. She also experiments with the types of play best suited 
to the preoperative, convalescent, and orthopedic children, and 
to those suffering from various types of diseases. In group play 
she discovers personality problems of the individual and reports 
her findings to the director of play, who does what she can to 
overcome them through the play program. 

Volunteers are required to attend four class periods in play 
before going on duty at the wards, unless they are already play 
leaders, musicians, or artists. This requirement, instead of dis- 
couraging volunteers, has given them confidence and ability to 
work with greater self-assurance. Moreover, by raising the stand- 
ards of work the hospital has attracted more efficient volunteers, 
many of whom not only take the four required lessons but attend 
as many as sixteen class sessions. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of our work is that even 
with the short period of eight weeks’ training student nurses are 
able to make practical application of their newly acquired knowl- 
edge with satisfying results to the children, to themselves, and 
to the supervisors. Because of this knowledge of how and what 
to play, nurses are able to get almost instant co-operation from 
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their patients even when giving them painful treatments. The 
nurses themselves experience in the fun of playing a release from 
tensions, better spirits, and greater harmony in their social rela- 
tions. This is revealed by excerpts from their reports. One 
writes, “Play is the best way to obtain a better understanding 
of the real child with whom you are working. One Saturday 
night at ten-thirty o’clock we were rushed and very tired when 
little Orville N. was admitted to the ward. He was screaming 
rebelliously, and calling out for his mother. The doctor came 
immediately and dressed the child’s eye, which had been seri- 
ously lacerated with a can opener. It was necessary to cover 
the uninjured eye, too, so when the doctor left the room I was 
alone with a mightily terrified little boy who would have some- 
how to be bathed. For a few seconds I was almost afraid of the 
situation and thought to cover my fear with impatience. But 
as I proceeded quietly with the bath, the story of Little Black 
Sambo came to my rescue and together we got through and put 
Orville to bed, not as an unmanageable, dirty little boy, but as 
a little lad who would soon show his better self to everyone. 
So I’m sure that without this little period of play I would have 
fought my way through the bath and put Orville to bed as just 
another bad little boy.” 

To quote from the report of still another nurse: “During my 
two months’ work here I have found play to be of great value. 
My wards have been easier to handle, happier, and the children 
are really contented.” 

From another: “Play is the most serious thing in the world 
to a child. To him it is the one understandable thing in a con- 
fused, ever changing world. The true way to a child’s heart is 
through play. All their secrets and fears come tumbling out and 
many of them can be banished.” 

Again: “One learns a great deal about children by playing 
with them. They relax and are their natural selves during play 
more than at any other time. They seem to enjoy the group 
games more than the individual ones, and it is interesting to 
watch their dispositions change, sometimes slowly and at other 
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times immediately. To take an active part in children’s play 
gives one a challenging feeling to be more alert and helpful to 
every child’s mental growth as well as physical care and to keep 
them happy and content. A most striking instance is that of the 
homesick youngster. Although he is not actually ill when ad- 
mitted, by the time he has cried an hour or so for his mother his 
temperature has shot up and he is in a nervous, panicky state. 
Not all the medical knowledge she may have at her command 
will aid the nurse here. But play, something to take the child’s 
mind off the distressing thing which harasses him, will do that 
very thing. I think the Recreational Therapy course is one of 
the most worth-while things offered us. It makes the nurse better 
equipped to care for sick individuals.” 

Children and nurses at Children’s Memorial Hospital learn 
through experience that a group may have fun with no equip- 
ment whatsoever, that common, everyday things have fasci- 
nating uses in construction and crafts, that life is more harmo- 
nious and enjoyable when people play together. The whole at- 
mosphere of a hospital is changed. One visiting doctor from the 
East claimed we had no sick children in our hospital. We know 
that a hospital full of wan-faced, irritable children is wholly un- 
necessary and should cease to exist. 

The astonishing thing about play in a hospital is its endless 
adaptability. No sooner is it used with success to meet one situ- 
ation than something new develops for testing its possibilities. 
Every new experiment has become an established procedure, 
welcomed by the children, the nurses, and the doctors. To those 
who have seen its values it seems impossible that any modern 
hospital could consider itself well managed that did not include 
a full play program as a vital part of child care. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN RESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Alice M. Loomis, Research Associate, Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University 
New Haven 


ERE exists a considerable skepticism, to which I shall 
refer later, as to the assistance in practical affairs which 
may be drawn from the admittedly undeveloped sci- 

ences of human relations. Undoubtedly, the same general ob- 
jective motivates the professional efforts of the people engaged 
in social work and of those immersed in research in the social 
sciences, that is, the improvement of conditions of social life 
through a comprehensive understanding of all relevant facts. 
But the immediate problems at these two ends of the line of 
advance toward universal human welfare are entirely unlike, 
and, as a consequence, the methods of operation are different. 

This difference in method is brought into stronger contrast 
by such a general situation as exists at present, however we 
may describe it—crisis, emergency, or simply a transition. The 
transition is a reality; the days are past when individual good 
will, individual industry, and neighborliness within the neigh- 
borhood were largely adequate to insure well-being. Now we 
are confronted on every side by the problems of groups—ex- 
panding or contracting but certainly shifting groups, in the family 
and in the factory, in political, religious, civic, and economic 
life. It is possible that the recognition: of these group interde- 
pendencies was the stimulus needed to increase co-operative ef- 
forts toward an understanding of our social environment. At 
any rate, the closeness of the relations between social research 
and practical affairs is increasing. 

In discussing the co-operation of the sciences in the solution 
of human problems Director Mark May of the Yale Institute 
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of Human Relations says that, to date, the greatest success in 
these efforts has come, not through applications of facts taken 
from laboratories, but by direct attacks on concrete problems 
with appropriate techniques. This plan of co-operation puts on 
the scientist a responsibility for the development of techniques 
or tools which may be utilized, rejected, or modified in the course 
of the attempted application. 

Concrete problems of social interaction under the observation 
of trained leaders are inherent in group work. So it is natural 
to ask what assistance in the understanding of these problems 
is to be obtained from those engaged in rigorous experimental 
work in the observation of behavior. Following Dr. May’s sug- 
gestion, we would answer the question by another: what is the 
specific problem at hand? Also, at what particular point may 
our experience be of service? 

Lacking this opportunity, an approach to the subject of “Some 
Experiments in Research in Social Behavior as a Contribution 
to Group Work” is to describe briefly an unfinished project at 
the Yale Institute of Human Relations and then to suggest 
principles and safeguards in method that may be applicable in 
group social work. By this means we may at least avoid those 
misunderstandings and pitfalls encountered when excellent but 
inapplicable methods, or pseudo-scientific methods which are 
neither sound nor applicable, are brought into competition with 
the working practices developed by intelligent experience and 
experimentation. 

For a number of years we have been engaged in a program 
involving direct observation of social behavior in life-situations. 
The persons observed have included children in nursery schools 
and in the lower school grades, as well as adults in factory work- 
rooms. The ultimate aim in our program, as in numerous other 
observational studies, is the development of methods of precise 
measurement of behavior in the hope that in the future these 
observational tools can be used to reveal patterns of conduct so 
clearly that, under given circumstances, it will be possible to 
predict the future behavior of the observed individual. Stated 
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otherwise, the belief is that when observational techniques are 
adequately developed, the social scientist will be able to say, 
“If this sort of behavior is characteristic today of a child in the 
nursery school, of an adolescent in a summer camp, of a patient 
in the psychiatric ward, then the chances are strong that, in the 
future, this or that will be his behavior.” 

Further, believing that environment is one important factor 
in the determination of habits of conduct, we are striving to 
develop objective methods descriptive of the environment as 
well as of the behavior therein. Thus we look forward to a time, 
perhaps decades in the future, when we may say with greater 
definiteness and more certainty than we can at present, “If this 
particular category of behavior is desired, then these are items 
in the environment that will increase the chances that this re- 
sult will be achieved.” Or, “If we wish, in a certain area, not 
only to reduce the percentage of delinquents but also to increase 
the standard of contributing citizenship, these are the symp- 
toms in behavior to watch for, and these are the changes in 
environment to be applied until certain patterns of behavior 
are established.” 

To return to our particular project and the attempt to sum- 
marize the work of years in a few minutes: in the beginning, 
the diary record was used to obtain what was naively said to 
be “everything the child did and said.” It is a human impossi- 
bility for any person even in shorthand to record all that an 
active child does. The selection of what is recorded depends on 
the observer. Two observers recording the behavior of the same 
child might have quite different pictures, one being interested 
in such things as the child’s manual skill and his use of toys, 
the other being interested in his language and social contacts. 
In extreme cases the same child was described more differently 
by two observers than two different children by the same ob- 
server. Nor did one observer maintain the same interest at all 
times. | 

While descriptive records of behavior have an essential réle 
in increasing the understanding of social interaction and fur- 
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nishing clues for intensive investigation, these records are en- 
tirely unsuited for quantitative analysis. Since it was fallacious 
to reason that behavior of any sort did not occur because it was 
not recorded by the diarist, the records could be taken only as 
indicating that certain behavior occurred—amount unknown. 
We were interested in measuring the relative duration of differ- 
ent sorts of behavior in order to make more precise our descrip- 
tion of the individual. 

In measuring behavior, as in measuring case loads, club at- 
tendance, or any other phenomena, at least three requirements 
must be met: first, the categories must be clearly defined; next, 
units must be devised which are comparable; and, third, a rec- 
ord must be made of every occurrence of each sort of behavior 
to be measured. 

The behavior we selected for recording is of less interest in 
this connection than the means by which we refined definitions 
in the attempt to improve the accuracy of the observer. Natu- 
rally, the importance that can be attached to any record of ob- 
served behavior is dependent on the degree of accuracy of the 
observer. 

The necessity for a time or duration unit in any precise meas- 
urement of behavior had become apparent to the earlier experi- 
menters with observational techniques. Otherwise, the child that 
laughs continuously for five minutes has one unit while the child 
that laughs briefly three times within the five minutes has a 
higher score. Various time units were, and still are, used in the 
different research centers—those from five seconds to fifteen 
minutes being the most frequent. 

We carried on simultaneously a succession of efforts to deter- 
mine the degree of precision in our observers and to find and 
overcome the sources of disagreement. First, two observers re- 
corded simultaneously the same behavior of one child, and from 
these records the percentage of disagreement was calculated. 
This is still the most practical field method of measuring dis- 
agreement, but it must not be overlooked that the amount of 
error is certainly not less, and most probably more, than the 
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disagreement. When observers differ, one must be wrong; when 
they agree, both may be in error. The fact that the agreement 
of two observers does not prove the correctness of a record is 
obvious when four observers record the same behavior. In vari- 
ous combinations three observers will agree in opposition to one, 
and two in opposition to two, and still the agreement of all four 
is unconvincing. 

It is obviously impractical in most life-situations to have four 
people writing down the behavior of one individual whose natural 
activity is desired. So we began to use the commercial motion 
pictures in a local theater as a laboratory for training observers 
and measuring the extent and source of disagreement. The be- 
havior of characters on the screen was recorded by four observers 
in exactly the same categories and units as were being used by 
three of these observers in various life-situations—from nursery 
school to factory workroom. 

Not only simultaneous but repeated observations were pos- 
stble, and an observer’s inconsistency—that is, his disagreement 
with himself—was calculated, as well as his disagreement with 
others. 

The analyses of these data shed considerable light on several 
problems we were studying; but even with eight observations of 
the same film we still did not have a true record. There were 
several indications that the better observer was frequently penal- 
ized for being the only one to see on the first viewing of the film 
a brief activity, such as picking up and concealing a gun. 

In the search for a “true record” of behavior against which 
we could really measure the error of obseryers, we had a motion 
picture taken for normal and slow speed presentation. We hoped 
that from the slow speed film we could get agreement among 
observers, but this was far from the case. The use of the slow 
film was like the introduction of a microscope, it simply re- 
vealed more points on which observers could differ. In fact, 
one observer differed from'his associates more extensively in 
recording from the slow than from the normal film. Our last 
step was the analysis of the stilled frames of this film and the 
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production of a record of behavior “true” according to our defi- 
nitions of categories against which we are measuring the errors 
of observers in relation to various factors in the situation. 

Our experiences in the analyses of these data from the ob- 
servation of characters on films have emphasized, among other 
points, two that are applicable in all life-situations wherein ac- 
curate and comparable records of behavior are desired. One is 
the necessity for the definition of behavior in such concrete 
terms that, granting observers see the same activity, the classi- 
fication will be identical. We must acknowledge that even the 
best trained observers differ slightly in their ability to perceive 
behavior, but, seeing it alike, the classification should be identi- 
cal. The second is the necessity for the recognition of as many 
as possible of the biases in the situation and in observers, which 
tend to distort the record. Our observers were unusually well 
trained, but biases were found in every case. In some respects 
all observers had a similar bias—for example, the tendency to 
overemphasize the duration of behavior they were recording. 
In other cases, one observer tended to overemphasize a certain 
kind of behavior which another tended to underemphasize. 

The measurement of the extent of these biases is essential 
when the observer’s data are presented in quantitative form. 
This at present is largely a research problem. It is equally im- 
portant, however, to detect by objective means the direction 
of these deviations when data are qualitative in nature. This, 
of course, is one of the empirical practices in group work in any 
field. A worker’s overenthusiasm or his cynicism being known, 
his reports of actual occurrences are interpreted with this allow- 
ance. Or, the prediction of the functioning of a person in a new 
situation is based on the characteristic qualities of his activity 
in situations of known kind and these situations are then re- 
lated to the untried one. As I recall experiences in selecting and 
supervising leaders of educational and recreational groups in 
factories, I am convinced that the painful trial-and-error meth- 
od followed then would have been improved by an analysis of 
discoverable biases. 
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The following is an example of a post mortem common-sense 
or qualitative analysis of a situation in which it now seems the 
failure under existing conditions should have been predicted and 
therefore prevented. 


Problem: Provision of recreation for a group of factory operatives. 
Situation: Factory provided room for meeting once a week immediately after 
work hours. 
Personnel manager urged girls to enrol in recreation group. 
Teacher, very successful in playground work, employed as leader and given 
free field to accomplish objective. 
Objective: To meet interests and needs of the girls in an hour’s recreation fol- 
lowing strenuous factory work. 
Program: Leader tried a number of games and continued with those chosen 
by girls. 
Results as learned from: 
Leader: 

After trying out several games, girls selected a few and played enthusi- 
astically. 

Girls always expressed regret when hour was over, asked to play longer, 
and had to be urged to leave. 

Leader concluded: 

Girls were getting not only what they wanted, but what they greatly 

needed—a change from monotonous factory work. 
Personnel manager: 

A number of girls did not report at the factory the morning after classes, 
their explanation being that they were too stiff to work. 

These facts reported to leader with personnel manager’s conclusion that 
program needed modification. 

Leader: 

Urged girls not to play so hard. 

Stated her conclusion that girls needed this play, both physically and 
emotionally. 

Girls [after four weeks]: 

Asked personnel manager to telephone to the leader that they were not 
coming to class, as they did not want her to make the long trip to the 
factory for nothing. 

Biasing factors in situation: 
Girls’ employment: 
Heavy or exhausting work. 
Leader’s experience: 
Success in active games with most difficult groups on playground. 
No knowledge of girls’ work, home, or play life. 


To return to laboratory research in the quantitative recording 
of observed behavior: the building-up of accurate definitions 
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of behavior categories descriptive of the behavior of screen 
characters as well as of children and adults in life-situations 
was carried out on a principle that is generally applicable. This 
principle is fairly widely used. It consists in a succession of 
steps. First out of experience a general category or large section 
of behavior is selected. The particular bases of selection are not 
important here. Examples of such inclusive categories are group 
adjustment, use of materials, and dependency on public support. 

The next step is the definition of this large section of behavior 
in terms of constituent activities. What may a person do or say 
that his behavior is so classified? Also, what does he do or say 
that leads to a different classification? From many observa- 
tions, diaries, narratives, or case histories a list is built up of 
all the activities that independent observers classify as coming 
within the original generalization. 

The third step is taken when an activity is classified differ- 
ently by independent workers. This activity must then be bro- 
ken into smaller sections and the definition refined until it covers 
the details which where the source of disagreement. By this 
process, independent workers accepting the same definition are 
able to classify similar behavior within the same large category. 
Marginal cases will always occur, but if the refinement of defini- 
tion has been logically carried out, these cases are compara- 
tively rare. 

This inclusive statement of the smaller behavior items within 
a larger one, or better, the definition of a large area of behavior 
in terms of the possible overt expressions, is preliminary to any 
scientific or quantitative treatment of behavior. 

A casual selection from the literature in any one of the nu- 
merous sociological fields yields examples of generalizations 
which must be expressed in terms of constituent activities be- 
fore any quantification is possible. In fact, this procedure of 
more accurately stating just what is included under a blanket 
term is exactly the line along which common-sense practice is 
advancing toward its goal of clearer thinking and more intelli- 
gent practice. 
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For a single example, we may take Beard’s statement of the 
relation between successful probation of juvenile delinquents 
and leadership in clubs. Writing of five hundred children studied 
at the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic and placed on probation 
in the Juvenile Court of Boston, she says, ‘““When a close con- 
tact is established between the probationer and a good club 
leader, the outcome of probation is usually a happy one.”? 

Here we hear the chorus of ‘‘You can’t prescribe or define 
that intangible spiritual relationship by which a leader inspires 
his boys.” This, sociologically, is the hangover from the chorus 
of several decades ago when “God moving in his mysterious 
way gathered unto himself this promising youth”—by means 
of typhoid contracted from a contaminated public water supply. 

Isn’t it time that we refuse to acknowledge that there is any 
impenetrable mystery in social adjustments and begin to ask 
tangible questions regarding behavior and environment? What 
are the activities of a leader most of whose boys have a certain 
general pattern of behavior? etc. 

Before summarizing my discussion of a few details in the 
relation that may exist between research and group work, I 
shall mention two of the reasons for the frequently expressed 
distrust of the scientific approach to an understanding of group 
relations. 

One reason is, in my opinion, the failure to recognize the re- 
lationship between common sense and science. In reality, the 
latter is only a refinement of the former. There is nothing more 
mysterious or sacrosanct about a formula for the measurement 
of correlation than for the extraction of square root. Stated 
otherwise, science is an extension of logical common sense, and 
the logical requirements of a method must be met before it can 
be applied. 

A second reason for distrust of this approach is the failure to 
recognize the many slow stops by which a complex tool or tech- 
nique is developed. Half a century of successive improvements 
and possibly one thousand inventions have preceded the tele- 

* Belle Boone Beard, Juvenile Probation (American Book Co., 1934), p. 158. 
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phone of today, but we have only begun to develop our social 
instruments. Our tools are crude, often less effective than the 
skilled person’s insight. 

Sometimes, when it is asked what observational techniques 
reveal that is not already apparent to the keen observer, I think 
of a time when chemists in experimenting with the clinical ther- 
mometer must have been striving to find just the right compo- 
sition of glass and size of bore so that temperature could be 
measured in tenths of degrees. We can imagine the “practical” 
physician saying, “I can tell fever better with my hand than 
with that nonsense’’—and he probably could at that time. For- 
tunately, the technical laboratories continued their efforts and 
today the worried mother reads her clinical thermometer and 
reports to the physician with no thought of all the labor that 
went into the making of that bit of calibrated glass. This anal- 
ogy must not be carried too far. 

More precise measurement of behavior will assist in the un- 
derstanding of changes taking place in social relations and of the 
factors that are associated with these changes. The direct quan- 
titative observation of behavior is only one tool, as yet very 
crude. Some research workers believe that, practically, an in- 
accurate instrument is not only ineffective but dangerous. 
Others believe that if results of experimentation are presented 
frankly and cautiously, the experiences in research centers may 
be of immediate assistance. 


To summarize: social group work, using processes from vari- 
ous professions to facilitate individual personal development 
and general social adjustment, is developing methods of its own 
appropriate to its purposes. In these techniques group-workers 
may utilize the experience of research-workers in their study 
of directly observed, quantitatively recorded social interaction. 
But, in order not to interfere with the excellent service now 
being rendered in group work and with the continued progress 
already assured from the present line of experimentation in this 
field, caution is needed in the adoption of quantitative methods. 

In the present stage of development of rigorous methods for 
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the accurate recording of observed behavior of individuals, this 
transfer of experience is preferably through the finding of prin- 
ciples common to the two fields and through their experimental 
application rather than in the adoption of practices. One of 
these principles relates to the logic of statistical method, a sec- 
ond to the definition of categories of behavior, and a third to 
the measurement of the precision of the observer as the re- 
cording instrument. 

The logical requirements of a statistical method should be 
met before the mathematical formulas are applied. For exam- 
ple, quantitative analysis of case records or of other data is 
justifiable only when (a) units of behavior are so defined that 
they are verifiable by independent observers and (4) these units 
have been recorded on every occurrence. 

Definitions of categories in terms of clearly distinguishable 
activities is one of the essentials in obtaining verifiability of 
generalizations regarding behavior. This is equally true in the 
technique of the narrative or case study in group work and in 
the statistical recording of time units of observed behavior. As 
the practice grows of defining generalizations in terms of their 
constituent activities, e.g., defining “‘a boy’s improved adjust- 
ment to his group” in terms of all observed indications of every 
kind of adjustment, records of group work will become more 
valuable both socially and scientifically. 

The degree of accuracy of the person in the registering of data 
must be learned in order properly to use the data. Various kinds 
of analysis of the data are needed to reveal these biases, the 
qualitative biases in the narratives or case histories, and the 
quantitative biases in the statistical, observational data. 

Let us think of the group and of social research in the larger 
sense and of our work as constituting small but significant sec- 
tions between which a liaison may be of mutual assistance. As 
the human problems in group work now being treated more or 
less empirically are increasingly attacked with a cautious, ex- 
perimental use of the principles or techniques developed by the 
scientific method, there will be an advance in the understanding 
and in the control of social relations. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF TRAINING 
FOR GROUP LEADERSHIP 


Professor Arthur L. Swift, Fr., Director of 
Field Work, Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


ROUP leadership is a blanket term, covering a wide 
variety of activities and a multiplicity of motives. John 
Dillinger was a group leader of some note. So was John 

Wesley. Yet their motives and activities were rather dissimilar. 
After fifteen years spent in the observation of group work, I am 
inclined to consider the contrast not too extreme. 

Though it is not my function here to discuss the range and 
significance of group work, but only the essentials of training 
for group leadership, I must of necessity define the one in order 
to talk intelligibly about the other. A group, as I shall use the 
term, is a number of individuals, rarely more than twenty in 
all, or less than five, united by co-operative effort to satisfy 
shared interests, and to that end meeting regularly and fre- 
quently over an extended period. The leader, whose training 
I shall discuss, is not the natural leader, himself a member of 
the group and by it selected for leadership, but the superimposed 
leader from outside the group, usually more mature and with 
a richer background of experience and of culture. Further, | 
shall assume that both group and leader are part of a larger 
organization, settlement, synagogue, church, school, or associa- 
tion, created for service and not for profit, and seeking primari- 
ly the social good of its group members through the activities 
it sponsors. Also I shall take it for granted that the larger or- 
ganization is not unfriendly to the principles of progressive 
education—that it is not so paternalistic, militarized, or authori- 
tarian as to block the democratic development of group life 
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through the strict regulation of its forms, its interests, and its 
activities. 

In other words, I assume that the kind of group leadership 
we are interested in is the sort that falls within my definitions. 
It includes the leadership of all so-called free-activity groups, 
preadolescent, adolescent, and adult, which utilize the leisure 
time of their members for the acquisition of knowledge and of 
skill either as ends or as means to the development of character, 
the enrichment of life, and the socialization of the individual. 

Modern knowledge, both psychological and sociological, is 
forcing upon group-work agencies the basic re-evaluation and 
reorganization of their task. Those who dare to ignore it or 
who through institutional inertia fail aggressively to respond to 
it, sign their own death warrant. Yet at present we confront 
a virtual impasse. Although we begin to see the social signifi- 
cance of these newer forms of group work, we are sadly limited 
in practice both by traditionalism and by lack of funds. We 
have so long been dependent upon untrained volunteer leaders 
that we find it hard to convince our supporters that adequately 
trained, and therefore adequately paid, leadership is really es- 
sential. We have so long been committed to the pernicious theo- 
ry that anyone can lead a club, we have so long minimized the 
actual difficulties of effective leadership in our efforts to secure 
volunteers, that we are caught in this trap of our own devising— 
its lid battened down by the depression. Without adequately 
trained and professionally competent leaders, group work can- 
not come into its own. While its significance remains unappre- 
ciated, there can be no considerable demand for trained leaders. 
The directors of our schools of social work and of the social 
service departments of our colleges and universities, though 
they may share our vision, as some of them surely do, must re- 
fuse to build courses for the training of professional group- 
workers until we can promise them employment at a fair wage. 

Let me, out of my own experience and errors, offer a few 
suggestions. It is a grievous though natural mistake to put our 
really well-trained and efficient group leaders into executive and 
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administrative positions which shut them off from close and 
continuing contacts with our clubs, while we surrender to un- 
trained workers the tasks of actual leadership upon which the 
success of our whole program ultimately depends. Only as we 
lift from the shoulders of qualified leaders the burden of ad- 
ministrative routine and free them to do their real job as leaders 
and supervisors of leaders can we hope to raise the standards of 
group work and so increase the demand for a thoroughly 
trained personnel. 

But this does not mean that the relatively unskilled leader 
must be discarded. Rather, it indicates the necessity of giving 
more attention to his training, through closer supervision of his 
work, and the more frequent discussion of his problems and 
progress in personal conferences with him and in staff meetings 
where routine matters are not allowed to usurp the center of 
the stage. The more promising such a leader is, the more time 
and attention we should give him. Too often we waste our ener- 
gies in propping up a hopelessly inept worker and thus allow the 
really gifted worker to drift into mediocrity. If we are to put 
group work where it belongs we must be alert to encourage 
all significant experimentation through our personal interest and 
our public recognition of its value. One truly effective piece of 
group work, properly reported and publicized, will do more for 
the cause than any number of books and lectures on the theories 
involved. 

Before I try to suggest the subject matter of a course for 
group leaders, let me describe what seems to me the ideal setup 
for such a course. Fieid work would be its center and core. In- 
stead of preparing a series of lectures and then seeking for my 
students varying field experiences whereby to illustrate and 
demonstrate them, I should begin by setting them the task of 
observing and reporting upon the work of skilled leaders. I 
should then discuss these reports with them, helping them to 
evaluate the aims, purposes, and effectiveness of these leaders. 
Out of such discussion I should attempt to bring some intelli- 
gent notion of what group work was all about. I should try not 
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so much to answer as to organize and classify the many ques- 
tions which would arise. Then I should put these students to 
work, choosing for each where possible a single group or club 
already organized and intent on getting things done. A few of 
the least able I might assign to a brief apprenticeship as as- 
sistant leaders. To the most promising I should give the least 
manageable of the available groups. Not until then should I 
give thought to formal lectures, and these would be not ready- 
made but custom tailored to fit the more urgent field problems. 

To make such a setup function, certain things are necessary. 
The fields selected for student work must be sufficiently alike 
to present many fundamentally similar problems. Not much 
of the time of the whole class should be spent in the discussion 
of problems peculiar to a few, but the class should occasionally 
be divided into small groups for this purpose. I have found the 
most useful basis of division to be the age level of the group or 
club of which each leader is in charge. Although the reports of 
student leaders upon their own problems and progress are help- 
ful, they are not adequate nor fully reliable. They must be sup- 
plemented by the reports of some skilled, objective observer of 
the student leader at his task. Where the student group num- 
bers as many as twenty or more, it is well to have a student 
steering committee, meeting regularly with the instructor and 
supervisors, and responsible to their fellows to see to it that 
the course serves their actual needs—even at the expense of 
professorial theories. 

If the students are enrolled in a school of social work, with 
the intention of becoming professional group leaders after two 
years of intensive training, the whole scheme would be enlarged. 
The period of field observation might well cover the first third 
of the year and tasks of group leadership be gradually stepped 
up from the control of one club to that of several and, in the 
second year, to the supervision of other club leaders. As in case- 
work courses, the time spent on the field might be as high as 
twenty to thirty hours a week and the discussion and lecture 
periods similarly extended. 
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But, as I have already admitted, it is the exceptional school 
which will feel justified in offering so extensive a course. There 
is, however, cause for encouragement in the fact, known to many 
of you, that the American Association of Schools of Social Work 
has already voted to incorporate into the curricula of its mem- 
ber schools a two- or three-hour basic course in group work, a 
brief outline of which was submitted and approved. At the re- 
quest of Walter Pettit I have since attempted a considerable ex- 
pansion of that outline, not to enlarge the skeleton but to put 
flesh upon its bones. Since it embodies what I believe to be the 
essentials for training in group leadership, I shall use it as a basis 
for what I have to say about the subject matter of such a 
course. 

But because I believe no course for inexperienced leaders can 
be adequate which is not organized around significant field work, 
I must warn you that this presentation of its subject matter is 
intended only to be suggestive, and that the emphasis given its 
various parts, and even the order in which those parts be taken 
up, must depend upon their actual worth to students busy with 
the tasks of leadership and the sequence in which field prob- 
lems become urgent. 

That the method may not seem entirely haphazard, let me 
add a few words about the selection of student fields and the 
technique of supervision. Training centers must be chosen where 
those in charge have some understanding of and sympathy with 
the aims of the course. They should be co-operative, willing 
always to confer with the supervisor upon the student’s prog- 
ress, and willing as well to allow the student leader freedom to 
build his own plans and to make his own mistakes without too 
frequent interruption. On the other hand, it should be clearly 
understood that the student is an employee of the institution, 
and therefore subject to the orders of its executive. The in- 
structor and supervisor may make suggestions. They may never 
command. Jobs should be carefully selected to meet the needs 
and the abilities of each student. No student should be given 
a task too easy to be challenging. Nor should he be asked to 
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attempt the impossible. The supervisor should be privileged to 
visit at any time. 

Effective supervision is an art. He who practices it must learn 
how to insinuate himself into a group meeting with a minimum 
of disturbance. The more nearly the meeting resembles what it 
might have been had he not intruded, the better it suits his pur- 
poses. He must know how to say and do what will encourage 
the group to accept him without undue enthusiasm and then to 
ignore him without intentional rudeness. Once inside, he must 
be all eyes and ears, quietly receptive to every happening, every 
word, every intonation, every look and gesture which helps to 
reveal the nature of the relationship between leader and group, 
the measure and meaning of his control, the vital group interests 
utilized, roused, or created, and the reasons for the pleasure, in- 
difference, or disgust which appear in the varied reactions of the 
group members. Within a few minutes—or at most a few hours— 
of the meeting the supervisor should prepare a narrative account 
of it, following which he should record his analysis and evalua- 
tion of the leader’s work and his suggestions for improvement. 
Within a few days of the meeting, rarely immediately at its 
close, he should discuss the meeting with the leader, helping 
him to discover his own strength and weakness and to deal in- 
telligently and constructively with both. And of this discussion 
the supervisor should also make a written record. With this 
first-hand knowledge, both of the students and of their fields, 
the lecturer should be equipped to speak interestingly and to 
thepoint. Evenso-called background material and general theory 
might be vitalized by reference to their bearing upon present 
problems. 

But, granting the need of an adjustable itinerary, what terri- 
tory should such a series of lectures cover, in a basic two- or 
three-hour course in group work for students in a school of so- 
cial work? The answer should give as well some indication of 
the ground that should be covered, less thoroughly perhaps, in 
a training course for leaders in the employ of a group-work 
organization. 
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During the period spent by the students in observing ex- 
perienced club leaders at work, the lecturer might well attempt 
a brief orientation, dealing with the place and function of group 
work as a part of social work, its essential characteristics, its 
variations in purpose, emphasis, constituency, and form, its re- 
lation to case work, including its dependence on case-work tech- 
niques, its function in therapy, the nature and value of group 
case records, and its service to the case-worker able to refer her 
clients to settlements and other group-work organizations, and, 
as well, the relation of group work to community organization. 
In this brief series of orientation lectures, he might also include 
a short analysis of the history and development of group work 
and of the group-work agencies, national and local, and their 
respective fields and functions, both theoretical and actual. 

But, as the observation of group work progresses, it will be 
found necessary to hasten on to the theory and practice of group 
work. This at once broaches the question of its underlying phi- 
losophy. If the lecturer is in sympathy with that philosophy of 
education of which John Dewey is the chief prophet, he will find 
it necessary here to review the essentials of the learning process 
and of the ways in which character is formed and changed. He 
must see to it that his students are familiar with the basic 
truths of educational psychology. Since the group leader is fun- 
damentally an educator, he cannot afford to be ignorant of mod- 
ern educational theory. I have defined group work as an effort 
to help the members of the group to attain social self-realization 
through guided corporate activity in the meeting of shared in- 
terests and needs. If this is a good definition, then one of the 
first things the student must understand is the theory of inter- 
ests in relation to learning. Also, and here sociology should be 
called in, he must know something about the nature of social 
organization, the place of the individual and of the leader in the 
group process, and of intergroup relationships. In addition he 
must be made to see the part which social environment plays, 
in terms of housing, health, education, vocation, and recreation, 
and of laws and customs in general, in molding and restraining 
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both individuals and groups. A socialized education cannot take 
place in a vacuum. And the student must early be helped to see 
that the efforts of the group leader fit somehow into the larger 
pattern of social life, and that what he accomplishes is in the 
main determined and limited by that pattern. The leader who 
comes into a strange neighborhood only for the two hours a 
week in which he leads a club, is going it blind. How can he 
intelligently direct the process of socialization in his group if he 
does not know at first hand what are the conditions of life of 
its members? 

Next comes the actual practice of group work and lectures 
and discussions upon the problems encountered. Among these 
problems the following are likely to arise: What are the actual 
methods of discovering group interests and needs? How build 
an organization, decide on a basis of membership, a statement 
of purpose, rules, officers, meetings? How plan and develop a 
program of activities which shall be vital, rich, and varied? 
How much control should a leader exert over his group? What 
is his responsibility in matters of discipline and of morals? Is 
it his job merely to help the group to do what it wants to do, 
or must he put across his own ideas in order to succeed? Ques- 
tions might be multiplied indefinitely. But these are fairly repre- 
sentative of their range. It must be evident that they again 
raise issues of basic philosophy, thus testing and modifying the 
tentative conclusions earlier reached while they steadily drive 
toward the one goal—the more effective leadership of actual 
groups. my 

But if the group is to be served, its individual members must 
not be forgotten. Just as general sociology must be implemented 
in terms of first-hand knowledge of the conditions of life of each 
member of the group, so must psychological study be directed 
toward an effort to understand each complex personality in 
terms of its social adjustment. The trained group leader should 
know enough of psychiatry to be intelligent about the behavior 
problems he encounters, enough to use the group as a thera- 
peutic agent in socializing the individual. He should be able to 
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recognize serious maladjustment when he sees it, if only to pre- 
vent his meddling with a difficulty which demands professional 
handling. He should be able to recognize those types of mal- 
adjustment which respond to group therapy, should know the 
methods to be used in overcoming a sense of inferiority, lack of 
confidence, overassertiveness, a sense of frustration, an unwill- 
ingness to co-operate, and other social disabilities. Also, and 
obviously, he should know enough physiology to safeguard health, 
especially in growing boys and girls, and to recognize the more 
patent symptoms of disease. 

And one thing further is requisite if the group is to escape the 
temptation to verbalization—to taking it out in mere talk. The 
leader must be helped both to see group work in its larger 
setting and to vitalize the program through intelligent social 
action. Itis not enough to understand the social influences which 
are thwarting personal development. There is no good reason 
why the group, roused to an awareness of these evils, should 
not set out to do something about them. Housing, health, edu- 
cation, recreation, vocation, economic injustice—any or all of 
these may provide the stimulus to social action. If the group 
' work of the future is to be more than a pastime, it must be led 
by those who conceive it to have a significant part in the social 
democratic process. 

Obviously, the training of the group leader involves the im- 
partation both of knowledge and of skill through this process of 
learning by doing. The kinds of skill most useful will vary with 
the nature of the group. Among them might be listed the ability 
to lead and direct play activity and organized games; to lead 
and direct various forms of handwork, arts and crafts, drama 
and music; to lead and direct group discussions of a vital sort; 
and the ability to speak well in public. 

What, then, are the essentials of training for group leader- 
ship? Field work in the observation and leadership of groups 
under skilled supervision, supplemented by discussions and lec- 
tures dealing with the place of group work in the field of social 
work and of social history, the underlying philosophy of group 
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work, the contributions to it of sociology and of psychology, 
educational, social, and individual, the place of group work in 
a program of social action, and the acquiring of skill in the con- 
duct of group programs. 

This is a large order that will take some time to fill. That we 
are surely moving toward some such goal as it envisages is evi- 
denced in many ways, not the least of which is the existence 
of this Section on Social Group Work as one of the four major 
sections of our National Conference. 


A PROGRAM FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


Mary H. S. Hayes, Consultant on Vocational Guidance 
and Funior Placement, Children’s Bureau 
United States Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 


ERHAPS the first question which needs to be asked is, 

What is Youth? Variations in the age limits given by dif- 

erent countries in their attempts to collect statistics on 
the question of unemployed young people have led the Inter- 
national Labour Office to make a plea for uniformity of defini- 
tion. Becauseofthe separate treatment needed they urge, further, 
that a distinction be made between “‘juveniles,” which would be- 
gin with the legal age for going to work and extend to the age of 
eighteen, and “young people,” falling in the group between 
eighteen and twenty-five. The need for this separate treatment 
has been recognized in this country by setting the age limits for 
admission to the Civilian Conservation Camps to those between 
eighteen and twenty-five. There is a similar regulation in the 
labor camps of Czechoslovakia, Norway, the Saar territory, and 
the Labor Service Corps of Germany and New Zealand. 

In the treatment of young people in our own country various 
age limits have been specified. The voting age is twenty-one, 
and this is the age of legal responsibility in other matters. Again, 
eighteen is the age prescribed in many states for a license to fire 
a boiler, to run an automobile for hire, to operate an elevator, 
and to work in certain occupations and after certain hours. 
Still again the age is set at sixteen for the period over which the 
school laws in many states provide at least a limited jurisdic- 
tion, and fourteen is another crucial age, since this is the most 
frequent time at which children may be permitted to work. To 
add to this complication the Census of Occupations has seen 
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fit to regard as the working population the group “ten years 
and over,” and gives many of its figures on this basis. 

The total numbers of persons in the United States census of 
1930 was roughly 123,000,000, and estimated as of July 1, 1934, 
this figure has been raised to approximately 126,000,000. The 
number falling 1 in the group between fourteen and twenty-five 
years of age is approximately 26,000,000, or 21 per cent. We 
can say roughly, then, that the combined group of juveniles and 
young people constitute more than a fifth of the total population. 

Considering now these 26,000,000, let us ask where they are 
and what they are doing. 

Approximately all of the more than five hundred codes of the 
N.R.A. contained the provision that children under sixteen 
might not be employed. Two important classes of labor having 
no code provisions were exempted from these regulations. They 
were agriculture and domestic service, and the abuses in the 
way of sub-standard jobs which the depression has called forth 
in this latter group are a sorry reflection on the social viewpoint 
of our housewives. With the exception of these groups, how- 
ever, the codes have operated to remove the fourteen to sixteen- 
year-old children from the labor market and return them to full- 
time school, there to profit or mark time in accordance with 
their interests and abilities, and with the capacities of the school 
systems to adapt their curricula to the needs of a group which 
would, under normal circumstances, have left school. The dis- 
tressing fact that the school laws in four states have made no 
provision that a child not working must attend school has left 
a serious situation, whereby fourteen- and fifteen-year-old chil- 
dren may be neither at school nor at work. A further serious 
situation is involved in the fact that twenty-two other states 
which have a provision that children must be either in school 
or at work up to the age of sixteen contain an exception for a 
child who has completed the eighth grade by his fourteenth 
birthday. This, in fact, means that the regulation is not in force 
for those children who have progressed normally year for grade. 
Taking the country as a whole, however, one can say that in 
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general the fourteen- to sixteen-year-olds have become the prob- 
lem of the full-time school. 

Turning attention now to the group over sixteen, the 1930 
census made a three-fold division up to twenty-five years of age 
of persons at work, attending school, and neither at work nor 
attending school. Of the group between sixteen and eighteen, 
32 per cent were, in 1930, gainfully occupied, 51 per cent were 
in school, and 17 per cent were neither working nor in school. 
When one reaches the group between eighteen and twenty-five, 
63 per cent were, in 1930, gainfully occupied, less than Io per 
cent were attending school, and 28 per cent fall in the group 
neither working nor in school. Of this latter group go per cent 
were women, and presumably marriage is the cause that with- 
draws the greater part of them from the labor market. 

After five years of unemployment in this country, and after 
the even longer unemployment period in other countries, how 
have these percentages changed? Are more young people i in 
school, are a greater percentage at work, or does the increase 
come in the group “neither at school nor at work?” 

In 1930, 63 per cent of those eighteen to twenty-four years 
of age were gainfully occupied. What is this percentage today? 

The United States Employment Service, at the suggestion of 
the Children’s Bureau, has attempted to get some idea of the 
proportion of the total unemployed persons which this group 
represents, in this country, by taking the registrations at the 
public employment offices (both state and the National Re- 
employment Service) in fifteen representative states. The group 
of applicants between eighteen and twenty-four years of age, 
inclusive, for the month of November, 1934, registered in these 
offices, was 30 per cent of the total. If we accept the estimate 
of ten to eleven million as the total number of unemployed in 
the United States, this would show about three million of this 
age group to be taken out of the gainfully occupied grouping. 
The percentage of young people falling between these ages that 
were still in school was, in 1930, Io per cent. The natural as- 
sumption would be that this number would be increased during 
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a period of unemployment. Figures from the Office of Educa- 
cation show that between 1930 and 1932 there was an increase 
of approximately 15 per cent in high-school registration in- 
volving the group fourteen to eighteen, half of which was affected 
by the N.R.A. minimum age, and that college registrations for 
the group eighteen and over have increased less than 2 per cent. 
Although no national figures are available, indications are that 
for the college group this increase of 1932 has not been main- 
tained. It seems safe to assume, therefore, that, whether be- 
cause of lack of inclination or financial inability, education is 
not taking up the slack of unemployment for these young people 
in so far as a return to established full-time school or institutions 
of higher learning 1 is concerned. 

Numerous provisions have been made by the federal govern- 
ment to meet the unemployment situation. In what way do 
they affect this younger group? The general work relief pro- 
gram established under government auspices for providing di- 
rect relief to unemployed people has limited applicability to 
this younger group because of the provision that the member 
of the family selected to receive work relief shall be the normal 
wage-earner. This is, of course, the father or the older son, and 
only in very occasional cases is the younger boy or girl the sole 
support of a family and thus available for work relief. Self- 
help and co-operative projects and subsistence homesteads like- 
wise have drawn their clients largely from heads of families and 
older workers. 

Most commendable efforts have been made by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to provide educational facili- 
ties for unemployed persons through their adult emergency edu- 
cation programs, their program for self-aid for college students, 
and the establishment of emergency colleges. 

The Federal Committee on Apprentice Training is trying to 
make provision for guarding the apprenticeship regulations for 
those skilled trades which necessitate a period of a year’s experi- 
ence to obtain a journeyman rating. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, which was established in 
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the spring of 1933, was planned as a relief measure for the group 
of young men between eighteen and twenty-five. An average of 
350,000 men of this age group have been cared for annually, and 
provision in the new Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935 provides funds for doubling this number. The value of the 
Civilian Conservation Camps for the young men they have 
served is unquestioned. Its application is, however, limited in 
four ways: it makes no provision for girls and young women; it 
does not provide for the group between sixteen and eighteen; 
the work projects provided are for outdoor manual labor; and 
it does not take into account those young people who are unable 
or unwilling to leave their home communities and the possible 
chances of employment in regular industry. 

Without wishing in any way to curtail the educational ac- 
tivities, and the service provided by the Civilian Conservation 
Camps, it was our feeling that further provision must be made 
to meet the needs of the group of young people still untouched 
by any federal program. For this reason the Children’s Bureau 
has drawn up a program for the Secretary of Labor which she 
has submitted to the President for consideration in connection 
with the emergency work and relief program.’ In general this 
program may be divided into three parts. 

It has asked that there shall be established in the Federal 
Work Relief Authority a division of junior work and emergency 
education which shall, in communities where unemployment 
among young people is most serious, provide for the develop- 
ment of a number of junior work projects to be made available 
to young people between eighteen and twenty-one and such of 
those between twenty-one and twenty-four as are not them- 
selves heads of families and eligible for regular work projects. 
It would have these work projects conform to the requirements 
of other work projects in that they are socially useful and non- 
competitive with regular industry. It would ask that they be 


*(Eprror’s Nore.—A National Youth Administration, under the Works Progress 
Administration, was created by executive order, with an authorized allotment of 
$50,000,000 from emergency relief funds.] 
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of as many varied kinds as human ingenuity can devise in order 
that they may meet the interests and abilities of unemployed 
young people, and it would have them hold to a high standard 
of performance so as to avoid the demoralizing experience of 
soldiering on the job and thus prostituting the morale-building 
effect of work. Tied into its work program would be an educa- 
tional and recreational program, so that the time of the young 
person would be accounted for partly in work and partly in re- 
lated activities. 

In order to assure an assignment of young people to programs 
of work and education in accordance with their interests and 
abilities, the Department of Labor program calls for the estab- 
lishment of selection and referral services in those communities 
in which junior work projects are established. These selection 
and referral services would be operated in connection with the 
public employment offices and would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of ascertaining the interests and skills of young 
people and referring them to proper outlets—either to junior 
work projects, openings in private industry, Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps, apprentice training programs, or other avail- 
able opportunities. Where an adequate school placement office 
is in operation the United States Employment Service should be 
empowered to designate it as its operating agent. 

This junior work and training program has been suggested 
for the group eighteen and over. For the young people of six- 
teen and seventeen the provisions of the program call for scholar- 
ships which shall return these young people to full-time 
secondary school in those cases where the financial circum- 
stances of the family make this impossible. It has asked that 
these scholarships shall be granted through local school de- 
partments and administered through the United States Office 
of Education. 

A total of $96,000,000 has been asked for this project, to be 
allotted from the $4,000,000,000 emergency work funds, divided 
approximately into $85,000,000 for the junior work and emer- 
gency education division, $2,500,000 for the selection and re- 
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ferral services, and $8,000,000 for the scholarship aid to sixteen- 
and seventeen year-old people. In addition, this program has 
urged the continuation of such already established provisions as 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training, and the educational provision for adult edu- 
cation, self-aid to college students, and emergency colleges. 

Will this program meet the problem? Will it satisfy the de- 
sires of youth and help to prevent the twin evils of apathy and 
revolt that we see in the young people coming of age in a de- 
pression? 

The spokesmen of the so-called youth movements have much 
to say as to what they want. Guarantees of social security, 
such as old-age pensions and unemployment insurance, are 
prominent in the protocols of youth organizations. They have 
little hesitation in blaming the present generation for the evils 
of the depression and say it is time for youth to take the helm. 
They advocate programs of training for leadership in the affairs 
of the nation, by forums and discussion groups. 

The great bulk of youth, however, is curiously inarticulate, 
and one must judge from behavior rather than expression. 
Many have taken advantage of educational opportunities, but 
more could do so if the urge were there. Forum discussions on 
social problems show a curious duplication of faces and, when 
frank opinions can be obtained, it has been found that other 
subjects more characteristic of the youth of a previous genera- 
tion appealed to them more, such as dress, sports, and “dates.” 

The desire for adventure and for fellowship with others of 
their age helps to explain the popularity of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, as it explained the international student move- 
ment from which the idea of work camps grew. This desire for 
companionship coupled with recreation, especially out-door 
sports, is evidenced in the popularity of recreation programs 
when they are sufficiently simple in nature and can be par- 
ticipated in without undue red tape. Surveys made in various 
parts of the country presented rather startling facts as to the 
small percentage enrolled in organizations for young people, and 
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one wonders if the group-work agencies might not profit from 
the failure of the schools in trying to impose an established 
curriculum rather than building on the native background of 
culture and interest of the group they serve. 

What is it, then, that these young people want? What is it 
that we all wanted to do at that age? We wanted to grow up— 
to stand on our own feet, to show what we could do as a result 
of the training and the discipline that had been imposed upon 
us for eighteen years, to begin making a place for ourselves, to 
be an independent unit and not just part of a family. And the 
first step toward this was getting a job—the one thing that a 
closed industrial situation is denying young people in 1935. 

The most convincing proof of the importance of the industrial 
system to the social order is that only through the job oppor- 
tunity are these biologically mature units able to maintain that 
independence which we know as social maturity. And in so far 
as the program we have suggested provides a work experience 
which at least simulates a real job we are helping to tide them 
over an intolerable situation. 
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"Le paper will not be pleasing to those who think that 


group work is primarily social work; or that it is a new 
field that needs the techniques these people have pre- 
viously acquired; or that it opens up areas for social workers in 
which they can extend their usefulness without laboriously 
learning new ways; or that it neatly supplements case work 
and, combined with the latter, gives an easy, comfortable way 
of encompassing mentally the whole field of organized effort to 
serve people. I do not like to displease, especially social workers. 
I do not want to say to people who are willing to take it in com- 
pletely, that I think group work as a whole can be related to, 
but not an integral part of, their field of operations, and that 
in purpose and methods it is more closely related to the field 
of education. Let me plead not only for your indulgence but 
that you regard what I am doing as therapeutic treatment. 
My thesis is this: We social workers are making a very par- 
tial response to the situation we are in; we are not seeing things 
whole, nor in a proper time relation. The main drive in the 
social group work section this year is following rather infantile 
professional patterns, and the real meaning of happenings is 
escaping most of us. It seems to me we are exhibiting a great 
deal of wishful thinking for perfection of techniques long before 
they have had time to grow, rather than facing the real responsi- 
bilities group-workers should regard as most important. I think 
we can get the feeling of competent adulthood only if we face 
the call of the world of political and economic struggle, and find, 
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in the gripping allegiance to the cause of social amelioration 
through democratically organized groups, the greatest thera- 
peutic value for ourselves and for our groups. My thesis is that 
group-workers now must look out to social forces more than in 
to their own skills, although not to the exclusion of considera- 
tion of skills. They must help to relate the members of their 
groups (I did not say “clients’’) to the national or mass concerns 
of the day. They must be frankly ethical, moral, idealistic, even 
propagandist in the sense of helping people find their own goals, 
and giving some stimulus to interest in the important things 
in this day and age, by the group-worker himself showing an 
enthusiasm, loyalty, and willingness to sacrifice for the interests 
of the mass of people. 


I. THE FUNCTION OF GROUP WORK 


Certain developments in this country and abroad are popu- 
larly regarded as the reasons for the interest of some group- 
workers in political and economic matters. These developments 
are: the Russian Revolution and through it the demonstration 
of one way of securing (or controlling) tangible benefits and 
intangible values group-workers strive for; the rapid changes 
in Germany, Italy, China, and Japan; the swift evolution of our 
own country from a régime of scarcity and traditional laissez 
faire freedom to one of want in the face of plenty; the threat of 
fascism, and the possibility in some form of collective society 
of a more positive democracy than we have had heretofore. 
These are but striking happenings to point up, as with black 
and white, the function that group work always should main- 
tain as its chief reason for being. That function is the adjust- 
ment of the individual through the exercise of normal associated 
activity to the immediate environment in which he lives and 
the large social forces that give or deny him food, shelter, free- 
dom, beauty, love, and everything else you may think of that 
is good to have or to hope for. 

Lay nature of group work.—This is not a job of rehabilitation, 
nor, in its chief emphasis, it is a job of analysis. It is a task that 
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has to do with the main stream of life, in family, neighborhood, 
and nation. The stream goes on of itself, it is not a product of 
group-workers. It carries all people of all classes and all degrees 
of education, training, culture, or social adequacy. The group- 
worker’s job is to aid the socializing process that makes this 
stream a life-giving one. First, his concern is to help add to or 
modify the practices of all groups to see that wholesome atti- 
tudes are developed within them. Second, he attempts to in- 
fluence the group process that it may result in understanding 
by the members of groups of the social forces that play on 
them. 

It is not the aim of group-workers to make of themselves 
a body of people who will conduct all groups. Groups are a 
natural, normal, and desirable part of the institutions of the 
community. They are not to be manipulated by experts or pro- 
fessionals any more than all parenthood is to be exercised only 
by parent educators. Schools, churches, nationality and lan- 
guage factions, public recreation centers, cultural societies, social 
clubs, women’s, men’s, and youth aggregations, vocational and 
professional organizations, co-operative societies, political par- 
ties, labor unions, parents’ associations, and all manner of 
special-interest societies, these are the social loci of groups. The 
group process operates normally in groups under their auspices, 
and under the leadership that has evolved as representative of 
the ideas and likings of the people in these organizations in the 
community. It is primarily important that leadership repre- 
sent; it is important, but secondarily so, that leadership be 
technically trained. 

To say so is not to belittle the significance of group-work 
training; it is to emphasize the difficulties and to preserve the 
essential values of group work. It is to reiterate that group 
work looks to the self-supported and publicly-supported organi- 
zations and institutions in the community, in which the values 
and meanings of life are formed. Group work must be a part of 
the complex of co-operative, lay, community enterprises. It is 
value-forming, connective, relative, functional inessence. It uses 
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techniques as means only, its control cannot be in the hands of 
technicians. 

Relation of group work to case work.—At this Conference group 
work has been bracketed with case work as serving those who 
seek help, and thus would fall in the category of social service. 
Group work, on the contrary, is not a service to those who ask 
for help—it is the social mechanism perfectly competent people 
utilize to achieve their own ends. To the extent it is used by 
social workers to serve groups of underprivileged persons, it is 
merely an adaptation. This fundamental distinction has been 
ignored by case-workers and community-chest officials who have 
failed to express (perhaps understand) the fundamentals of good 
group-work principles, and have demanded registration in social 
service exchanges of all persons affected by group work, or have 
bewailed the fact that conferences have not been held by all 
group-workers with case-workers to discuss individuals in 
groups. Co-operation between case-worker and group-worker 
to the extent that members of any group are dealt with by social 
workers is of course to be sought, or registration in the ex- 
change of members in such groups as are known in any con- 
siderable numbers by social agencies. But not church groups, 
parents’ groups, social groups, recreation groups, youth groups, 
co-operative, labor, and special-interest groups generally. 

It may be necessary to put a matter that has been true for 
many years in the jargon that is now in style among social 
workers. It has been accepted as true that not only the psy- 
chiatric social worker, but the social case-worker in less degree, 
needs to get the confidence of and be looked to for decisions by 
the client. In psychiatric terms, a transference is achieved. It 
has been said that the value of the relationship of worker and 
client lies in the difference between it and any other close rela- 
tion of dependence and affection. Any good group-worker knows, 
as does any good progressive teacher, that such a relationship 
is the opposite of that desired by the group leader. It is not 
transference to the leader at all, but cross transference between 
group members, that should form the dynamic influence in 
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group activities. In my own group work among adults, I have 
found the relation of case-worker to client must be ruled out to 
get the most effective results from the group process. The group 
relationship depends for its value not on its difference from other 
relationships, but on the reliability with which it offers to the 
individual a medium of adjustment that typifies other group 
adjustments. 

Is it not possible that group work, which looks at the group 
and the individual from one angle, should develop along one 
line—and case work, looking at the individual, and at least the 
family group, from another angle, should develop along another 
line? The group leader studies the individual; in fact, the indi- 
vidual has been a chief consideration for him for a generation 
past. Dealing with the individual ought not to be identified 
with case work exclusively. Group work is developing its own 
techniques that in no way oppose the case-worker or throw away 
any values to group work of case-work procedure. But an “‘inte- 
gration” of the two techniques would be stultifying in the ex- 
treme. Different points of view can best be used as bases of 
co-operation when recognized as different. 

In a unique fashion the differences in function and philosophy 
of group work and social work show up when large measures of 
social action areinvolved. May I, then, turn to the social changes 
spoken of before, which have been the occasion for much dis- 
cussion of the philosophy and the function of group work, and 
address myself specifically to the title of this paper? 


II. GROUP WORK AND NATIONAL POLITICAL ADEQUACY 


Group work in a dictatorship.—Dictators, whether fascist or 
communist, seek to control the organizations in which children 
and youth acquire ideals and form habits of associating with 
others of their age. The philosophy of dictatorship is taught 
directly in the groups in which youngsters have the experiences 
that mold them into mature social beings. Not only is the philoso- 
phy of the rulers taught, but by every suggestive way known 
to the leaders of group work, boys and girls are led to associate 
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the current national ways of doing things with their own child- 
ish projects, and to identify themselves with the patterns that 
obtain in the nation to which they belong. That the practice 
guarantees permanence of power cannot be maintained; that it 
is very influential in molding a nation to unified attitudes and 
actions cannot be denied. 

Group work in this democracy.—Democracy, especially in 
America, ignores or neglects to exercise frankly and directly 
the influence it could wield over its own future citizens. Why? 
One rationalization, given as a reason in the case of religion as 
well as government and economic organization, is that we must 
not indoctrinate. We indoctrinate in every other matter of which 
we feel sure. We are not sure of ourselves in religion, govern- 
ment, and economic control, and we are not prepared to admit 
the fact. Hence we manufacture excuses for an irresponsible 
attitude. If we were as sure of our philosophy of form of govern- 
ment or business control as are nations which have been com- 
pelled to make decisions of change in these things, we would 
teach and preach our convictions to the young in everything 
they do. If we were not sure of ourselves in these matters, but 
were honestly unafraid to let youngsters come to their own de- 
cision in due course, we would make experiences of political and 
economic import a vital part of children’s lives. We would see 
that childish situations involved an elemental understanding 
of values in more than one kind of control. 

It is not indoctrination we fear in America. It is the fact that 
change in vital matters of the industrial and economic base of 
our national life has come about—tt is that fact we fear to face. 
We are reluctant to make adjustments in our own mental and 
social habits. Hence we seek heaps of sand labeled “indoctrina- 
tion,” stick our heads into them, and let the children look 
squarely into the teeth of oncoming storms of social disruption. 
From the standpoint of national interest and solidarity, there is 
need of coloring group experiences of children, youth, and adults 
with large social meanings. 

Children, as adults, are being indoctrinated daily by sugges- 
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tions mostly unspoken, and operating largely unconsciously, 
that come from every object made by man, and every trans- 
action in business or pleasure, as well as from religious observ- 
ances. What is needed is a conscious and deliberate application 
of brain to the problem of suggesting to children, by objects and 
words, areas of attention and ways of achieving their own ends 
which will result in gradual accommodation or development 
toward adult civic responsibility. 

Social purpose-—We witness organized efforts in athletic 
groups develop capacities in boys to sit excitedly at baseball 
games, to follow with enthusiasm worthy a vital cause the vicis- 
situdes of major-league teams and players, and to exercise judg- 
ment as between contending forces. There is enough time, en- 
ergy, money, and loyalty diverted by group work in America 
to inconsequential matters to solve, if applied to social prob- 
lems, the great issues of the day. It is as much indoctrination 
(although not worth much) to lead boys directly or indirectly 
to judge Babe Ruth, as to lead them to judge Hearst, Hoover, 
or Huey. 

Failure to apply group work to the greatest need of the hour 
does not justify a claim of professional disinterest. The pro- 
fessional or expert in any field is concerned, let it be granted 
immediately, in the operations of his technique. But in all fields 
technique is utilized to achieve ends. Plumbing is a skill, but a 
plumber puts in pipes that lead from somewhere to somewhere. 
Actual plumbing that makes no connections is no more ridicu- 
lous than “unbiased and unindoctrinated” group work. If we 
as group-workers do not know the end and purpose of our work, 
it is up to us to find it out before engaging in any specific proj- 
ect, as a plumber learns the job to be done. An integral, ines- 
capable part of group work is to relate it to the social ends it is 
competent to help achieve. It were better to accept ends, aims, 
or ideals for group work from a radical organization, from a 
rank reactionary crowd, or from a doctrinaire church, than to 
conduct activities in a teleological vacuum. Better still it is to 
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be an active part of the adult community that with the group 
members themselves works out (completely or tentatively) 
great social, political, and economic ends to serve, or at least 
directions to take. 

Adult influence on children’s interests—The participation of 
children is heightened in enjoyment and meaning when, on a 
level on which they can think and act, their activities are related 
to the interests of adults. Among primitive peoples, the inter- 
ests of adults, the attention and the emotional tensions of 
fathers and mothers, not only set the patterns but furnish much 
of the motivation of children’s performances. In colonial Amer- 
ica children’s play was vitalized by the harmony in form and 
spirit between it and the assumptions underlying affairs of com- 
munity and commonwealth. The life of the day was closely 
knit and influences were direct. Hence the identity of group- 
work principles with those of larger social affairs was assumed. 
Today in a more complex and less related communal life there 
is greater need of direct relationship between group work and 
national assumptions. That relationship must now be formu- 
lated deliberately, consciously worked out, laboriously built up. 

Professional artificiality—To return to the professional pre- 
tensions of lack of bias or purpose, except to “‘build character” 
or to develop in the child an “integrated personality,” that like 
a piece of disconnected pipe has no place to go. It is strange, 
in an era of pragmatic philosophy and of insistence on related- 
ness, that group-workers should be able seriously to consider 
either one of these two ideas. The first is that there can be such 
a thing as an integrated personality that is integrated only in 
itself, and not to the vital things that condition its existence. 
The second is that an integrated personality can be developed 
in an artificial or constructed medium. The life-situation that 
group-workers attempt to formulate out of their abstract no- 
tions is just such an artificial medium. 

The judgment of the wisest person cannot be relied upon to 
construct a life-situation in which a child is to grow. It is also 
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unnecessary. The great forces, the vital problems of society are 
that life-situation. The job of the group-worker is, and his judg- 
ment should be used, to interpret to the group the significance 
of those vital problems of society in terms of their own interests 
and activities. It is not enough to help children grow into co- 
operative individuals, or to develop powers of expression. Nor 
should co-operation or expression be developed purposely and 
priggishly to further the class struggle or to perpetuate present 
forms of control. Rather, childish activities and children’s pur- 
poses should grow in the light of children’s understanding of the 
biggest social concerns of the community. 

Reality as dynamic motivation. Parent participation.—Another 
matter that calls for consideration of vital social matters in 
group work with children is the usual separation of chil- 
dren’s activities from any form of adult influence except that 
of teacher or leader. Because fathers, mothers, and the other 
adults of the community are not engaged in activities the chil- 
dren watch or understand, and for long periods in the day are 
not in spatial proximity to the youngsters, it is assumed that 
the job of the group-worker is to keep children busy in things 
that interest only children. Quite to the contrary, the function 
of the group-worker is to bridge that gap and, at least in the 
great purposes of family and community living, to develop a 
fundamental relation between youngsters and adults, especially 
the parents. 

I witnessed a group of children in a very poor section under 
an able leader. They were working on a “housing unit,” as we 
would say in the jargon. They played house, built huts, visited 
houses, discussed housing. They were encouraged not only to 
learn what the difference was between good housing and the 
hovels their parents lived in, but to come to something of an 
understanding of the reasons why their parents did not live in 
one of the approved types of dwelling. They visited each other’s 
homes and, from family association as well as discussion, brought 
to the group discussions pretty fair pictures of the ambitions 
of parents so far as home and neighborhood are concerned. They 
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talked of rich and poor, of their fathers’ money and lack of it, 
and of various general ways in which it ought to be possible to 
“get grand homes.” The magnitude of the problem, the fact 
that many means (including political and other pressures) are to 
be used to get ahead, and that essentially it takes group action— 
these were all in a measure understood. There was a growth in 
understanding of home conditions, of parents’ concern, and a 
frame of mind to relate future experiences to the housing prob- 
lem as they saw it. 

I saw another housing project in a progressive school, that 
eschews all indoctrination. There were visits, group construc- 
tion, drawing, painting, composition, and poetry about houses 
and homes, and with them the project ended. That this latter 
is more educational, or more enjoyable, or more of a life-situa- 
tion than the first is obviously the opposite of the fact. 

National solidarity—Group work should relate children’s 
associated activities with their homes and the communities in 
which they live, and, through an elemental understanding of 
large social issues in those communities, to the nation of which 
they are a part. Group work, undifferentiated and unnamed in 
the earlier days of American national development, did just 
that. That pioneer attitudes have persisted so strongly is part- 
ly due to the fact that assumptions in the minds of those who 
controlled children’s play were in consonance with assumptions 
of local and national political controls. Now, in the face of so- 
cial change and the threat of even more drastic change, we need 
the stabilizing force that comes to national life from the con- 
ditioning of children’s play with vital social values. 

Democratic judgment.—lf dictatorship comes, it is likely to be 
borne on the floods of hasty and universal acceptance of some 
promised relief. Mob conviction and action comes most quickly 
and easily when frightened and deprived adults face responsi- 
bilities they have not understood before, and when they are 
called upon to act on vital matters on which their minds and 
emotions have not found balance through experience. It is then 
that the traits of co-operation, or any other traits developed 
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in an innocuous life-situation fail to work. Habits and abilities 
fail to carry over into a startling new situation. If democracy 
represents desirable balance between change and stability; if it 
represents application of judgment and concerted volition to a 
common problem; then one way to achieve it or to maintain it 
is by relating group work of children to vital social issues, and 
by giving youth an opportunity to exercise mind, heart, and 
ambition on things that matter most to all of us. 
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itself by its contribution to the vital changes that are re- 

making our society. Group work is a part of the educa- 
tional process by which society aims to produce certain effects 
in individuals and to preserve and transform its cultural heri- 
tage. Like the formal aspects of education, group work must 
assume a responsibility both for the transmission of our culture 
and for its re-evaluation at those points at which it is not ade- 
quate to the new circumstances of a rapidly changing time. As 
leisure assumes a larger part in our life, the opportunities for 
education provided by the informal, voluntary activities of the 
group-work agency become an increasingly significant part in 
the total educational program of the community. It is, there- 
fore, the responsibility of the group-worker to try to envisage 
his part as an educator in our contemporary life. 

Group work has several purposes, and the interpretation of 
its function will vary from agency to agency and from worker 
to worker. Certain of its purposes aim at the growth and adjust- 
ment of the individual. But like all education it cannot avoid 
also a social responsibility for the making of citizens—that is, 
for the production in individuals of those attitudes and accom- 
plishments which will contribute to the kind of society we de- 
sire. Each of these functions is essential, but for the purpose of 
this paper, I am confining myself to the potential contribution 
which group work might make to social change through its edu- 
cational programs—especially with adolescents and young adults. 
Within those limits, I shall attempt to discuss these social ob- 
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jectives in terms of three aspects of the group-work program: 
(1) the experience in collective living afforded by the group- 
work agency, (2) the social function of the so-called cultural 
activities of the group-work agency, and (3) the place and func- 
tion of direct education on social questions and social action. 
These three aspects do not include all the ways in which group 
work may effect social change but they have been selected be- 
cause they are all widespread, and also because, though very 
diverse, they can each be permeated with social significance. 

1. Group work as an experience in collective living —The experi- 
ence of living and working in groups outside the family is one 
of the characteristics of our complex civilization. Significant as 
the family is in the intimate personal life of every human being, 
it is increasingly true today that many values are shaped, many 
significant relationships developed, many social functions per- 
formed in a great variety of associations, play groups, classes, 
movements, pressure groups, and other types of collective life. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of our present society 
is the tendency for its direction to be determined by group pres- 
sures of various kinds. In the realm of political behavior, we 
have a system of strongly organized power groups which deter- 
mine by their relative strength and tactics the course of our 
political decisions. In the economic field, organized investors 
through corporations, organized sellers through producers’ co- 
operatives, and, increasingly, organized workers through the 
labor movement, and the organized unemployed through their 
newly formed councils are engaged in a struggle for the use 
and division of our economic resources. In the cultural realm, 
nationality and racial interests seek organized expression; pro- 
moters of all types of cultural fads as well as socially desirable 
ideas make their impact upon us through organization. This in- 
creasing collectivism has distinct results for the individual and 
for society. For the individual it means that orientation into the 
real world about him as he matures involves the ability to live 
and move in a labyrinth of group adjustments, to play his part 
in club and party and association, to lead and follow, to meet 
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and handle propaganda, to integrate conflicting loyalties, to co- 
operate at certain points and to exert group pressure at others. 
In such an age, the right to organize becomes essential to partic- 
ipation in society, and the ability to organize effectively be- 
comes crucial in the struggle for survival. More than that, how- 
ever, in a society which becomes the resultant of such collective 
forces, the quality of collective action may be of predominant 
importance. If that society is to maintain itself and not be torn 
to pieces by conflict, it must discover how to adjust group 
pressures effectively, how to allow freedom to organize and at 
the same time how to achieve some rules of the game between 
groups, how to develop new ethical standards, and new values 
to govern our collective life. 

As organizational life comes to have greater significance for 
the individual and for society, the internal quality of the or- 
ganizations becomes important. What kind of leaders domi- 
nate our great associations? How much participation do they 
allow, expect or encourage from the members? How are their 
representatives expected to function for them? How do they 
treat minorities within the organization? On what level and by 
what methods do they reach collective decisions? Harold Laski 
in a recent book puts much of his hope for democracy in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries in the fact that our society is permeated 
by a web of voluntary organizations in which people are con- 
stantly having the experience of democratic practice. It is in 
such organizations, he says, that we get our schooling in self- 
government. This is undoubtedly true where such organizations 
are themselves democratic. In a time when it is largely through 
such organizations that our society is functioning, the quality 
of their life expresses and determines in part the life of our whole 
society. 

One of the primary functions of group work is the attempt to 
build on the inevitably social interests both of children and 
adults a type of group experience which will be individually 
developing and socially useful. By providing within the group- 
work agency for experience in group management, in co-opera- 
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tion for a common interest, in collective behavior, the agency 
can help its members to discover how to take their place in 
this organizational life of the community. What contribution 
has this function of group work to make to our present social 
situation? When we consider the thousands, even millions, of 
young people who belong to the clubs, classes, interest groups, 
house councils, etc., of our agencies, we can see that we have in 
fact a great school in collective living going on continuously 
within the controlled environment of the agency. As they have 
to select their leaders, run their meetings, lead discussions, ar- 
rive at collective decisions, and carry through their projects, the 
experience of organized life is built up. From it they will go out 
into the trade unions, the churches, the political parties, the 
pressure groups of all kinds. It becomes important, therefore, 
for group-workers to examine their methods and objectives to 
see what is the quality of collective effort which they are 
teaching. 

Does the group life within the agency provide the experience 
in democratic participation which Mr. Laski anticipates, or does 
it teach the type of political manipulation which will later be 
of use in ward politics? Does it encourage the type of leadership 
which dominates the group for its own purpose, or that which 
encourages and develops full participation for common ends? 
Is the experience in the clubs a training in maturing self-deter- 
mination, or in dependence upon authoritative leadership? Do 
individuals learn to be loyal to the group and at the same time 
intelligently critical? What experience do members gain in the 
socially effective handling of conflicts within their group or with 
another group? A group-work agency with its variety of groups, 
its representative bodies, its conflicts and integrations of group 
interests, is itself a microcosm of our collective life—both within 
its groups and also, one might add, in its staff and board. Are 
its social relations of the sort which we wish to have writ large 
on the community? 

If the group-worker lays claim to a special skill in human rela- 
tions in and through groups, of what use may such skill be when 
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it has been acquired in local conflicts between racial groups, in 
the rising movements of the unemployed including members of 
group-work agencies, in the need for collective action by the 
workers in industry, in our neighborhood, or for the legislative 
purposes of groups of our fellow-citizens? 

If the group-worker recognizes in group experience not only 
an opportunity for individuals to develop personally, but also 
the characteristic social form of a developing collectivist so- 
ciety, he will be critical of the group experience he helps to pro- 
vide in terms of its social significance. He will realize that not 
all collective action is equally valuable for the individuals in- 
volved or equally effective in society. He will, therefore, recog- 
nize his responsibility as an educator to develop, in so far as he 
can, that kind of experience in collective living which, when 
repeated outside the agency, may lead to democratic and effective 
methods of social interaction. Only so can group work become a 
part of that schooling in real democracy and in the newer forms 
of collective effort upon which so much of our future may de- 
pend. 

2. The social function of cultural activities—The learnings 
from group work in most cases consist of more than a training 
in group relationships and collective action. Most groups pur- 
sue some kind of program involving content. The range and 
quality of such programs are infinitely various, according to the 
interest of the group, the skill of the leader, and the educational 
philosophy of the agency. 

For the purposes of this paper, I wish to select two aspects of 
progress—that dealing with the so-called cultural subjects (mu- 
sic, art, dramatics, writing, etc.), and that which touches direct- 
ly upon social problems. The first type of program forms a large 
and increasing proportion of the content in many agencies. The 
recent report on social trends recognizes the growing part which 
such interests are coming to play in our American scene. The 
group-work agencies reflect this tendency in an enlarged pro- 
gram in the arts. To what end this multiplying of little theaters, 
craft shops, writing groups, musical productions, etc? Is their 
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contribution entirely to the development and enjoyment of the 
individuals participating, or have such activities a social signifi- 
cance as well? Art is always an expression of a culture and in its 
turn alters the mode of thought, determines the values, and 
molds the ideas of the society it expresses. What is the meaning 
of the recrudescence of these interests as leisure-time pursuits 
and what objectives govern their development within the group- 
work agencies? 

This question was raised in a somewhat different form several 
years ago in an article by John Dewey called “Crisis in Cul- 
ture.” He points out that our period is one in which there 
are probably more cultivated individuals than at any time in 
history—persons who are concerned both as producers and as 
appreciators in the culminating aspects of civilization. Such peri- 
ods of high personal cultivation can and often do exist simul- 
taneously with a low and unworthy state of “culture as a 
pervasive manifestation of social life.” They are liable to pro- 
vide satisfactions for the few, a cultivated élite supported on 
the backs of the toiling masses, and they usually are transient 
phases followed by a cultural eclipse. Unless in America we can 
create a distinctively American culture in which our material 
techniques and resources are made to serve a high level of the 
common life we shall never develop the cohesive, unified, and 
enriched society which we desire. The question which confronts 
us is: “Can a material industrial civilization be converted into 
a distinctive agency for liberating the minds and refining the 
emotions of all who take part in it? It is a childishly futile an- 
swer to this question to bring art and aesthetic surroundings to 
multitudes working and living in the ugliest surroundings, who 
leave their ugly factories only to go through depressing streets 
to eat, sleep, and carry on their domestic occupations in grimy 
sordid homes.” Such an attempt is likely to result in providing 
a veneer of cultivation for a few who escape from the social 
reality for short periods only to return to find it untouched by 
any of the values they have come to cherish. Such a bifurcated 
life can only mean maladjustment for the individual, and for 
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society a kind of sterilization of values and aspirations which 
might be serving as a leaven for a different type of society. 

Such a challenge has a particular significance to the group- 
work agencies. There is little doubt that the cultural activi- 
ties of the agencies contribute considerably to the increasing 
number of cultivated individuals. There is still less doubt that 
these individuals come in large part from those in the popula- 
tion who suffer most from the sordid ugliness of modern indus- 
trialism. What is the social effect of such activities? This is a 
problem confronting all education, but particularly, perhaps, 
those agencies providing leisure-time occupations to young adults 
capable of realizing the social implications of their activities. 
It would seem that group-workers might in several ways turn 
such activities to account for social as well as individual ends. 

In so far as these activities in the arts provide an opportunity 
for participation, call for creative imagination and ingenuity, de- 
velop the unique expression of each individual, they provide a 
very essential antidote to the mechanical, passive, conforming 
habits of industrialized communities. In so far, also, as they 
create an understanding of the great achievements of our race 
and an appreciation for the more developed forms of art they 
help to determine the level of values which is an essential part 
of all civilized life. If the group-work agencies can bring their 
programs in the arts to the place where these ends are accom- 
plished it will be no mean achievement. In a period like the 
present, however, is this enough? If group work has a responsi- 
bility to society as well as to the individual, can it encourage 
a process by which art remains an adornment for the few or a 
hobby for isolated periods of escape from the social scene. 

Is it not possible to go a step farther?—Only, it would appear, 
if the mature participants in such activities are led to see their 
possible social significance. The experience of creative partici- 
pation and the passion for the best may become sharp tools of 
criticism of our present social scene. The contrast between the 
possibilities of life as envisaged and experienced in aesthetic 
expression and its reality for many should turn the attention of 
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some, at least, to social causes. Many of the great artists have 
been social innovators. It is the aesthetes that sit comfortably 
at home over the teacups. Which are we producing in the group- 
work agencies? Can we be content to produce cultivated indi- 
vidualists? Must we not also be prepared to open the way for 
those who will to see through a personal aesthetic experience 
the larger issue of a civilization whose basic values are in many 
ways destructive of that beauty which they desire? 

I am not here suggesting that the arts should be used for propa- 
ganda purposes put over by the group-worker. I am suggesting, 
however, two considerations for those carrying on such pro- 
grams. To what extent is this program encouraging intensified 
individualism by stimulating ambitions for personal expression 
and cultivation only—in a period of social crisis which needs 
the socialized thinking and social intelligence of large numbers 
of persons? In the second place, if such artistic expression is to 
tap life at its deepest today, can it avoid the great molten stream 
of social discontent and social injustice underlying present con- 
ditions? This would suggest that if such artistic enterprises are 
carried on with sufficient understanding and insight they are 
quite likely to result in social expressions of art, music, dramat- 
ics, writing, etc.—not through propaganda from the leader, but 
because real artistic experience on a mature level in our day 
cannot escape the social crisis. There is some evidence, I believe, 
among our best writers, painters, etc., to support this contention. 
There is already some experience in group-work agencies with 
music, dramatics, dancing, writing, painting, in which the tragic 
experiences of modern youth and its social aspirations are find- 
ing expression. In our period, it would seem the extension of 
experimentation along these lines can lead both to individual 
enrichment and to a real contribution to cultural change. 

3. Direct education on social questions and social action.—This 
brings us, in the third place, to the responsibility of group-work 
agencies for direct education on social questions. Many groups 
of adolescents and young adults have in recent years demanded 
an opportunity for such education in economics, political ques- 
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tions, social issues. Many others can be induced to experiment 
with programs of this sort if the leaders are sufficiently skilful 
in exposing them to these questions at the point nearest to their 
existing interests. If the group-work agency is aware of its social 
responsibility for the making of citizens it can hardly ignore the 
opportunity it has. The significance of organizations like ours 
for citizenship training is fully recognized by the dictators of the 
totalitarian states. One of the liberties we retain in America is 
the opportunity to see that such education is carried on in com- 
parative freedom, and not superimposed from above. We should 
not neglect the opportunity, however, in a time when young 
citizens are faced with more difficult decisions than those of 
most previous generations. Upon their sense of social responsi- 
bility and their ability to handle the complex social issues of 
our time may depend the solution of our crisis. 

The problem of the group-work agency as it attempts to deal 
directly with producing adequate citizens for today is an ex- 
tremely difficult one. Many of the agencies are located in areas 
with high delinquency rates, in which mere conformity to the 
elements of honesty and decency have been made impossible 
for many by adverse social circumstances, such as bad housing, 
low wages, and unemployment. The problem of salvaging as 
many as possible from the corrupting influences of the neighbor- 
hood is the most obvious and urgent task confronting the agency. 
This subject of the relation of the group-work agency to delin- 
quency is one requiring more attention than the present paper 
allows, and more knowledge than the present writer has. In 
addition to the delinquent, however, the group-worker deals 
with many who are potentially valuable citizens but who are 
absorbed in their personal lives, inert and uninterested in the 
wider life of the community. It is with this group—and also, 
possibly, with many of the near delinquents—that much can 
and should be done to stimulate to wider interests and to en- 
courage intelligent participation in the life of the times. If it 
attempts to assume such responsibility, the agency meets cer- 
tain problems arising out of current conditions which make 
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training for citizenship particularly difficult. Two of these prob- 
lems are particularly important to the group worker: (1) the 
fact that citizenship involves functioning through groups as well 
as voting at the polls, and (2) the confusion in our underlying 
ideology. 

In a society in which many individuals function, not only as 
citizens of the state, but as members of an economic organiza- 
tion—and possibly also as members of a racial group and of one 
or two other cultural groups with various social programs— 
training for social participation is no simple matter. Most group- 
work agencies are located in neighborhoods consisting largely 
of workers and their families. If their interests are to receive 
attention in our present society it is likely to be only through 
strong and effective organization in the trade-union movement. 
In some cases group-work agencies deal with races or nationali- 
ties who suffer from various discriminations and social injus- 
tices. Unless they organize to present their needs they are not 
likely to find adequate remedies. 

Social participation today, therefore, requires not simply a 
relation to the state but an assumption of responsibility through 
various group relations. It is not enough to vote at the polls. 
One must also vote in the trade union or the nationality society 
if one is to function at the crucial points in our present society. 
At the same time, if such groups are not to tear society to frag- 
ments their members must integrate their loyalty to the part 
with a larger consideration for the common good. The problem 
of competing loyalties is one of the major problems of modern 
citizenship. It cannot be ignored by discouraging membership 
in pressure groups, since that leads only to exploitation by the 
stronger groups. It must contain a conception of differentiated 
participation which will include loyal membership to the partial 
group and a realization of the common good of all. This is a 
difficult achievement. 

The group-work agency is in a peculiarly strategic position 
in this matter. As its members become adult they begin to 
have contacts with these organizations through which group 
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pressures are being exerted. Many of these are local in charac- 
ter and known to the agency. It has, therefore, an opportunity 
to help its members find their place in those organizations which 
adequately express their group interests and to interpret to them 
the function of such groups in modern society. 

Anyone interested in undertaking education on social ques- 
tions today finds himself confronted also with an even greater 
problem. Students of our society generally agree that it suffers 
from a crisis in ideology. We no longer know where we are 
going. As Professor Whitehead of Harvard has said, “Mankind 
can flourish in the lower stages of life with merely barbaric 
flashes of thought. But when civilization culminates, the ab- 
sence of a co-ordinating philosophy of life spread throughout the 
community spells decadence, boredom and the slackening of 
effort.” We are now in one of those periods when a new synthe- 
sis is required to give direction to social effort, and thereby 
meaning to the individual life, and the major task of our genera- 
tion may be to begin at least the development of that synthesis. 

Education always takes place against a backdrop of such an 
accepted ideology or systems of social objectives. When that 
backdrop is shattered by social convulsions, education is un- 
certain, insecure, pointless, or reflects within it the conflict of 
ideas. 

What does a group-work agency do under such circum- 
stances? It can, of course, avoid the issue by filling up the time 
of its members by individualized hobbies, by cultural activities 
leading to personal cultivation only, by athletics, or other pro- 
grams. But if in addition to these, which are no doubt valuable 
in themselves, it assumes any responsibility for training in 
modern citizenship, it must consider its own assumptions as to 
the type of society it desires. Some of the agencies doing group 
work either have adopted or will adopt one of the current ideolo- 
gies, for some this will be status quo, for others, one of the newer 
social philosophies. For such the issue is comparatively simple. 
For the moment at least, knowing what kind of society they 
prefer, they can conduct their social education on those assump- 
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tions. Most of the agencies, however, either have no accepted 
social philosophy or have within their staff and membership 
great diversity of opinion. For such the answer would seem to 
be the encouragement of a wide range of intelligent discussion 
of all the various proposals by their participants. If a new ideol- 
ogy is to be formed, if the crisis in our culture is to be solved, it 
can only be done satisfactorily if large numbers of our citizens 
understand the issues and can make up their minds after free 
discussion. The opportunity for such discussion, therefore, is 
badly needed, and its provision may be one of the great con- 
tributions of the private group-work agencies. 

The times demand intelligent and courageous education on 
social issues. The group-worker may contribute to such educa- 
tion at several points. (1) In the first place, he can encourage 
and develop social interests within his own groups. This takes 
skill and insight, but it can be done. These will often culminate 
in the group participating in social action as it sees fit. The edu- 
cational process in this line cannot stop short of experience in 
social action if it is to be effective. (2) He can help members of 
this agency, as they mature, to find their place in the organized 
life of the community, in those social action groups through 
which their collective interests are finding expression. (3) He 
can see that provision is made in the agency for the free discus- 
sion of the basic economic and social conflicts which are so cru- 
cial to any adequate solution of the present crisis. 

It may seem to many that we have here been making un- 
warranted claims for group work in its relation to society. Such 
claims are protected somewhat by the assumption stated at the 
beginning of this paper, that we are here dealing with potential 
rather than actual contributions—with that qualification it 
would seem fair to say that we have in our hands a great oppor- 
tunity, the leisure of millions who voluntarily organize them- 
selves for activities within our doors. 

Whether or not we wish it or are aware of its implications, 
these activities will affect the social attitudes of the partici- 
pants in ways which are vital both to themselves and to society. 
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This paper is an attempt to point out a few of the ways in which 
group work may contribute to social change in essential and 
significant respects. Whether or not it will do so in practice will 
depend upon whether we, as group-workers, adopt educational 
objectives which recognize social needs as well as individual 
growth. For the fulfilling of such objectives the group-worker 
will require not only a set of techniques—valuable as these are— 
not only a skill in program making or in organization, but, in 
addition, a social philosophy and the courage to turn his philoso- 
phy into action. Only so can he become an adequate group- 
worker—or for that matter, what is perhaps more important, 
an adequate citizen of a new age. 


THE INTEGRATION OF EMERGENCY RELIEF 
WITH STATE AND LOCAL DEPART- 
MENTS OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Fred R. Fohnson, State Superintendent, Michigan 
Children’s Aid Society, Detroit 


OLE responsibility for relief by local units is outmoded 
as a theory of government. Unemployment, which creates 
the need, is of more than local origin. The causes which 

produce it are national and international. When the demand 
for coal ceases at the mines of West Virginia, or the price of 
copper falls to a point where it is not profitable to mine the 
metal in northern Michigan, the resulting distress becomes of 
such magnitude that the financial cost is too great for townships, 
cities, or counties to shoulder alone. State and federal assistance 
becomes necessary. But the sweep of economic causes has not 
been followed by adequate articulation of locality, state, and 
nation in governmental organization to provide relief. 

The relationship of federal with state and local relief has fre- 
quently been involved in conflict. True of states such as Ohio, 
Louisiana, and Georgia, where the executive branches of state 
government do not command the confidence of federal authori- 
ties and where federal relief is administered independently of 
state authority, the most picturesque conflict recently took place 
in Illinois. Here thousands of clients were on the verge of starva- 
tion because of a deadlock between the state legislature and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The conflict was con- 
cerned with the proportion of the state contribution. There are 
likewise frequent difficulties of relationship between states and 
minor subdivisions of government. 

We have not yet mastered the technique of relationship be- 
tween the federal government and states, or between the state 
and local units in the field of relief. Political scientists are not 
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surprised at this state of affairs. Governmental machinery is cum- 
bersome. It takes time to develop new methods of organization. 

Let me use Michigan as an illustration of current problems 
of organization. We have a state welfare department charged 
with responsibility for prisons, hospitals for mental diseases, 
supervision of care of children, provision for certain other handi- 
capped classes, and a number of miscellaneous duties. There is 
a state director of welfare and five unpaid state commissions 
with responsibility for administration in various fields. One com- 
mission has agents appointed on a county basis. There are also 
a number of supervisory field representatives. 

We have an emergency relief administration with a state com- 
mission and a state administrator responsible for state and 
federal relief, with county commissions and administrators 
in turn responsible to them for county administration of such 
relief. We have a commission for the care of crippled children 
organized independently of other state authority. We have pro- 
bate courts granting mothers’ allowances, each one a law unto 
itself and without any form of state supervision. We have a 
state commissioner of pardons and paroles responsible directly 
to the governor. We have municipal departments of public wel- 
fare in a number of cities. 

We have county superintendents of the poor charged with 
the administration of infirmaries, and with many other duties 
under the old poor laws, since these statutes still remain in 
force. The law of settlement, more reasonable than similar acts 
of many other states, since the one-year rule obtains in Michi- 
gan, is, nevertheless, a source of conflict with federal regulations 
governing relief. 

All of these units are spending public funds—local, state, or 
federal. The present source of federal funds for relief is the bond- 
ing capacity of the federal government; of state funds in Michi- 
gan, it is in the main a sales tax; of county and local funds, it 
is the tax upon real estate. It is difficult to justify this diffuse 
organization of welfare activities from the standpoint of the 
public good or efficiency in government. It is more difficult to 
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justify this complexity of organization from the standpoint of 
the taxpayer. 

Social workers of the state recognized the need for reform 
early in 1934. A Committee on Social Legislation was appointed 
by the Michigan Conference of Social Work to draft appropriate 
tentative legislation, as the basis for discussion. Interested 
groups, such as superintendents of hospitals for mental diseases 
and judges of probate, wereconsulted. The American Public Wel- 
fare Association rendered valuable assistance. The plan, which 
was formulated to meet local needs and based upon the experi- 
ence of several other states, provided for an integrated state 
organization of public assistance with these basic elements: 


1. The functions of the state welfare department and of the state emergen- 
cy relief commission were consolidated into one administrative unit. 

2. The state organization was set up under an unpaid commission of seven 
members with staggered terms to promote continuity of policy and of person- 
nel and to eliminate partisan considerations. The commissioner of public wel- 
fare was to be chosen by the commission. 

3. County commissions of five were to have charge of welfare activities in 
the counties. These represented both the state and the county in that mem- 
bership was to be composed of one representative chosen by the fiscal and 
legislative body of the county, the board of supervisors; a second member was 
to be the judge of probate, who in Michigan is elected by popular vote; and 
three additional members, residents of the county, were to be appointed by 
the state commission. 

4. The bill empowered the formation of district welfare departments to be 
composed of two or more counties, since many counties of the state are of 
limited population. 

5. Although the county was considered as the main unit of administration, 
provision was made for the recognition of departments of welfare of cities and 
local units. A specific amendment to recognize the department of public wel- 
fare of the largest city of the state, Detroit, was prepared. 


This measure was not enacted into law before the legislature 
adjourned in May. Social workers of the state considered the 
labor which preparation and promotion of the act required was 
well warranted. It helped to focus consideration of a plan which 
endeavored to eliminate politics from relief. It was discussed 
with the governor, with members of the legislative council, with 
chairmen and members of appropriate committees of both Sen- 
ate and House, and with numerous bodies of citizens. It re- 
ceived generous newspaper support. We believe that it will in- 
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fluence whatever permanent legislation Michigan is likely to 
enact. 

One result of our experience in Michigan is that a group of 
social workers have become schooled in the problems of public 
organization and public administration. They realize, as never 
before, that popular education is necessary in a democracy. 

From recent pronouncements it would appear that the proc- 
ess of integration of welfare functions might proceed without 
the assistance or the further participation of the federal govern- 
ment. We have been told officially at this Conference that “the 
Administration has turned its back on direct relief,” with the 
understanding that work projects will be substituted. These proj- 
ects are to be administratively carried on under direct federal 
authority. The state of Wisconsin is an exception to this rule 
and, as the program is developed, other exceptions may be made. 

It is difficult for us, as social workers, to accept the dictum 
that direct relief is wholly bad or that all work projects as a 
substitute for relief are wholly good. We do not question the 
desirability and compelling need of work—real work—as against 
direct relief. We are willing to have additional expense incurred 
where such work is of public character. 

But I wish to dissent sharply from the conclusion that all 
direct relief is demoralizing and that all forms of public work 
to take the place of relief are constructive. The psychological 
effect of relief is largely dependent upon the quality of its ad- 
ministration. The effect of poorly chosen and badly supervised 
work projects may be more destructive to the morale of the 
worker than direct relief reasonably well administered. 

It will prove difficult, if not impossible, for the administra- 
tion to carry through its present announced purpose because 
of the problems involved in developing work projects to absorb 
all classes, as well as the masses of unemployed in our great 
cities, plus the staggering task for some states and localities to 
shoulder the entire burden of support for the residual case load. 

Whatever the final issue in the field of activity covered by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the provisions 
of the social security program under consideration by Congress 
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will require careful collaboration and cordial co-operation be- 
tween states and federal government. This act embraces in- 
surance of various sorts, but it also includes relief by categories 
for groups such as the aged, and dependent children. Grants-in- 
aid by federal authority must, in many instances, be accom- 
panied by grants-in-aid on the part of states to counties and 
local communities. 

We again face the question of whether local units of govern- 
ment shall be exempt from any form of supervision or control 
upon receipt of grants-in-aid. The experience of the last three 
years, beginning with the relief activities of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, appears to be conclusive. A fundamental 
weakness of American government is lack of administrative ca- 
pacity. This capacity is frequently at lowest ebb in counties 
and local units of government. The nation and our states must 
prescribe a reasonable minimum below which local administra- 
tion must not fall. This is the intent of the measures for social 
security now under consideration by Congress, and with this 
intent social workers should be in hearty sympathy. 

The integration of emergency relief with other welfare activi- 
ties under the same state commission and in correlated local 
units, raises the issue as to whether useful specialized forms of 
service will suffer under such organization. What about inclu- 
sion of relief and family services, corrective treatment, child wel- 
fare, and other forms of social work in the same unit? This is 
a valid query and would represent a serious objection unless 
assets outweigh liabilities. The issue arose most sharply in 
Michigan, in connection with the inclusion under the general 
state commission of hospitals for mental diseases. 

The answer given by sponsors of the unified plan was that 
bureaus with specialists in charge would be organized to meet 
specialized needs; that there is economy in centralized adminis- 
tration with a strong executive; that if separate departments 
were organized, the history of public organization indicates that 
vertical barriers would arise to bar the interchange of services 
of specialists which should be available on a horizontal basis; 
and that a more effective relationship could be maintained be- 
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tween a single state agency with county units than if there were 
a wide diversity of approach. 

Local units require a variety of organization. The needs of 
a county of ten thousand differ greatly from the needs of those 
with a population of one-hundred thousand or more. The one 
needs simplicity in organization, with arrangements for the serv- 
ice of specialists when needed. The others can wisely provide 
for departmentalized administration. 

The effective integration of our emergency relief efforts of the 
last three years with the more deliberate and continuing de- 
partments of government in this field remains a compelling 
problem in almost all of our states. Arch Mandel reported at 
this Conference that such correlation has been perfected in only 
five out of forty-eight states. If Congress enacts the major pro- 
visions of the social security program now under consideration, 
this need will become even more acute. 

The Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, recently stated 
that our membership is exercising an influence in these new and 
important areas of governmental activity which is out of pro- 
portion to the size of our group. This is an appraisal with which 
impartial observers must agree. We are entering upon another 
Conference year in which our opportunity for service will be as 
great or greater than it has been in the year just past. 

The success of efforts effectively to integrate national, state, 
and local efforts in behalf of the common weal will depend upon 
the vision which men and women of good will possess. A narrow 
and provincial point of view will defeat progress. This is not 
a time for retreat in developing the social conscience of our 
country. Social workers who meet in these friendly conferences 
possess the capacity to rise above the prejudices which erect 
barriers between state and nation, between one commonwealth 
and another, and between the states themselves and some of 
their political subdivisions. We find the opportunity to assist in 
clearing away these misunderstandings on every hand. Let this 
be a challenge for us during the coming year. We have never 
had a better opportunity to exercise our influence where it will 
count for more. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT OF SOCIAL WORK THROUGH 
TAXATION, FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID, 
AND STATE PARTICIPATION 


Foseph P. Harris, Assistant Director, Committee 
on Economic Security, New York 


E Committee on Economic Security was called upon 

to produce detailed tables showing estimates of the 

costs of the several items included in the Social Se- 

curity Act, year by year until the year 2000. Needless to say, 

such estimates are of little value. No one can foretell what the 
conditions will be that far in the future. 

I shall not attempt to estimate for you the future costs of 
social work, which must be supported by taxation, even for the 
next few years. Who can tell now what the requirements will 
be next winter? Who can tell now what the effect of the ex- 
pected withdrawal of federal funds for unemployment relief will 
be? Or to what extent the public works program and the pos- 
sible improvement of private industry will avoid the necessity 
for this form of relief? Only time will tell. It is not my purpose 
here to discuss this problem, but rather to examine the trends 
in public financing of social work, and to discuss some aspects 
of a long-range policy, without attempting to estimate precisely 
what the future costs will be. 

The topic which I shall discuss deals principally with the fu- 
ture réle of federal grants-in-aid to the states for social work. 
In order to discuss this intelligently we must of necessity ex- 
amine state and local public support of social work through 
taxation, and inquire into the question as to whether federal 
aid is necessary or desirable, and what form it should take. 

At the outset we need to consider the oft-repeated proposi- 
tion that the care of the poor is a function of the local commu- 
nity. As a corollary it is held that the state and federal govern- 
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ments should leave this function to the localities. May I raise 
some questions about this doctrine? I am not disposed to accept 
such statements upon faith. Why should the care of the poor, 
the destitute, and unfortunate members of our society be a 
charge upon the local community? Is it because the local com- 
munity is better equipped to take care of them? Or will main- 
tain better standards when let alone? Is the local community 
responsible for their destitution? Can it do anything about it? 
Does the history of public welfare administration indicate that 
local control yields the most satisfactory results? I think that 
the history in this country and in England is pretty clear upon 
this point. Is the wealth of the local communities commen- 
surate with their charity problems, so that substantial justice 
is done by relying wholly or largely upon local taxation to 
finance social work? Or is the demand that social work be sup- 
ported by the locality merely a dodge upon the part of the 
wealthy, who happen to live in well-to-do communities, where 
there is little problem of social work, and would like to escape 
from their responsibility? 

I will admit here and now that I have little sympathy with 
the thought that we should divide our country into thousands 
of little communities, and limit the responsibility of the citizen 
to narrow confines of his own community. The destitution and 
want which may exist in a remote village in a remote state may 
be due to something which happens in New York or Washing- 
ton. The corporation which owns the factory or mill located 
within the village may pay most of their taxes in New York or 
Chicago. If it closes down the mill, or moves it away, it may 
escape entirely the social consequences of this act upon the 
community. | 

I think we may lay aside, temporarily at least, this oft-stated 
theory of local responsibility for the care of the poor, and ap- 
proach the problem of local, state, and federal financing of social 
work with an open mind, asking ourselves which will work out 
better, which will be more adequate, or what combination of 
local, state, and federal financial support shows the most prom- 
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ise of meeting our requirements. To answer these questions we 
need to know something of what the future costs will be, and 
the financial abilities of each of the governmental units to sup- 
port social work. 

This brings me back to the problem of attempting to estimate 
what the future costs will be. While I will not attempt any de- 
tailed estimates, I will point out a few obvious facts and trends 
which will throw some light upon the situation. We do not have 
definite figures for the entire country, but from estimates which 
have been made by Professor Heer, our expenditures for ordi- 
nary welfare activities for all units of government were as shown 


in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Per Cent of 

, Amount Per Cent of T . 

Year (Thousands) National Income aime 
eer $105 ,860 0.52 6.7 
ites wewek neem 182,587 55 6.25 
RO Scotourseanenes 250,044 Me “Giuweanuwsien's 
re 372,291 54 3.63 
MD civideexsnsieice §355459 0.64 4.29 


It is particularly significant that the ratio to the national 
income of the expenditures for ordinary welfare purposes re- 
mained fairly constant during the first quarter of the century, 
amounting to approximately one-half of 1 per cent of the 
national income. In comparison with the total cost of govern- 
ment, welfare expenditures showed a considerable decline, drop- 
ping from slightly under 7 per cent in 1903 to 4 per cent in 1928. 

Since 1928 there has been a very great increase in public ex- 
penditures for such work. Most of this increase has come since 
the depression and is due in large measure to the depression. 
We do not have figures for the entire country, but such statis- 
tics as are available show an extraordinary increase, as would 
be expected. Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, for example, had 
an expenditure of less than $3,000,000 in 1928 for relief, but 
approximately $6,000,000 annually by 1931 and for the follow- 
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ing years. In 1924, the cities of over 300,000 population in the 
United States were expending $22,000,000 for charities, but 
this had increased to $114,000,000 annually by 1932. Many of 
our large cities met the problem in the early years of the depres- 
sion by increasing their expenditures for charities enormously. 
Most of these cities have curtailed their expenditures for this 
purpose very sharply since the federal government entered the 
field of relief of unemployment. As a specific illustration, Cin- 
cinnati, which spent $52,000 for public charities in 1928, spent 
over $900,000 in 1931, $600,000 in 1932, but only $55,000 in 
1933. As a further illustration of the trend of local expenditures 
for social work, the city of Boston spent $4,768,000 for charities, 
including hospitals, in 1929, but approximately $16,000,000 
each in 1933 and 1934. The expenditure for charities and cor- 
rections by all of the counties of the state of Wisconsin totaled 
$6,390,000 in 1924. By 1928 this figure had increased to $8,583,- 
000, and by 1932 to $17,331,000, or nearly three times the ex- 
penditure of 1924. In California the counties spent $12,285,000 
In 1924, $20,000,000 in 1928, and $32,000,000 in 1932—an ex- 
penditure, also, of nearly three times the amount of 1924. 

These few figures show the rapid rise in public expenditures 
by local units of government for social work since 1920. They 
also show a decline within the last year or two, due in part to 
the federal expenditures for unemployment relief, but also due 
to the financial difficulties which local governments have found 
themselves in during the last several years. 

The largest present expenditure by far for public charity 
comes under the classification of unemployment relief, financed 
partly by the federal government and partly by the state and 
local governments. The total expenditures in 1933 for this pur- 
pose, including local, state, and the federal governments and 
including the expenditures for unemployment relief and civil 
works administration, amounted to $967,000,000, while the to- 
tal for 1934 was approximately $2,000,000,000. These figures, 
of course, are much larger than the total expenditures for ordi- 
nary welfare purposes. We have heard a great cry about the 
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expenditures for unemployment relief, and those who are opposed 
to it have raised the question, “Where is all the money coming 
from?” 

It is significant in this connection to make some comparisons. 
In 1933 we spent about 2} per cent of our national income for 
unemployment relief. In 1934 we spent approximately 4 per 
cent of our national income for this purpose. During the latter 
year, however, we were taking care of about 15 per cent of the 
total population with approximately 4 per cent of the national 
income. These expenditures are not extraordinary when com- 
pared to the size of the problem which we were coping with, 
nor were they large in comparison with our expenditures, say, 
for military purposes and veterans. For a number of years we 
have spent in the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000 annually for 
veterans without thinking that the country was being imperiled 
thereby. It would hardly seem appropriate to become alarmed 
at a similar expenditure during a national emergency for relief 
of millions of families whose wage-earners have lost employ- 
ment. 

Our expenditures for welfare purposes are not large when com- 
pared to those of Great Britain. Great Britain, with a popula- 
tion of only about one-third of ours, spent for public charity and 
social insurance, including old-age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, and health insurance, a total of $1,369,000,000 in 1932. 
If we omit health insurance, the expenditure was approximately 
$1,200,000,000. A similar expenditure in the United States in 
proportion to our population would run about $4,000,000,000 
annually. In 1933, whilewe were spending $25,000,000 for old-age 
assistance, Great Britain spent nearly $400,000,000 for old-age 
and contributory pensions. In order to do as well as Great 
Britain for the aged, we would need to be spending annually 
$1 ,200,000,000. 

It seems to me inevitable that public expenditures for such 
work in the future will bulk considerably larger than they have 
in the past. I do not mean to predict that the present large ex- 
penditures for unemployment relief will continue indefinitely. 
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The public works program will undoubtedly take a large por- 
tion of these families off relief within the next year or two, al- 
though not all of them by any means. The cost will be higher 
as everyone knows, but we will be salvaging to some extent the 
wastage of man-power through unemployment. For a quarter 
of a century prior to the depression we were able to get along 
with spending about one-half of 1 per cent of our national in- 
come in support of social work through public taxation. In the 
future we will undoubtedly have to contribute a much larger 
share of our national income for this purpose. We would like 
to be optimistic and to hope that we are at last turning the 
corner to prosperity. I think it is evident, however, that we 
may see a return of a high degree of prosperity and still have 
a large number of our population destitute. 

The pending social security bill will provide very large bene- 
fit payments for social insurance in the future, thus avoiding a 
large part of the destitution which would otherwise require pub- 
lic charity expenditures. It is estimated that within three years 
the receipts from the pay-roll tax upon employers will amount 
to over $800,000,000 annually. Practically all of this will be 
used currently to pay unemployment compensation benefits to 
unemployed workers while they are seeking new employment. 
The benefits payable from a 3 per cent pay-roll tax are, of 
course, not adequate to meet the entire problem of unemploy- 
ment, but let no one say that the use of from $800,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 annually is of small consequence. 

The payments of federal old-age benefits, a form of old-age 
insurance, will start out very slowly, but will increase from year 
to year. During the early years reserves are accumulated. By 
1980 over $3,500,000,000 will be paid out annually in old-age 
benefits. The payment of free old-age pensions or assistance, 
through state plans with federal aid, will, we believe, increase 
rapidly during the first ten years, but will tend to decrease 
thereafter when the federal old-age benefits become fully opera- 
tive. The staff of the Committee on Economic Security has 
estimated that from $400,000,000 to $800,000,000 annually will 
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be paid out for old-age pensions by 1940, and this amount will 
continue to increase from year to year for a number of years. 

One of the principal criticisms of the social security bill is 
that it does not go far enough, and does not provide adequate 
protection. On the other side, however, it is criticized because 
it places too heavy a burden upon industry. A recent publica- 
tion opposed to it pointed out that it would cost $4.1 ,000,000,000 
by the end of 1950. It is true that the taxes levied for unem- 
ployment compensation and old-age benefits—forms of social 
insurance—plus the federal, state, and local expenditures for 
old-age assistance, dependent children, and the other activities, 
make a total of about $41,000,000,000 for the fifteen-year period 
of 1935-50. About $12,000,000,000 will be collected for unem- 
ployment compensation. This amount seems entirely inade- 
quate when we consider that the wage losses due to unemploy- 
ment during the fifteen-year period are estimated at over 
$75,000,000,000. The compensation will amount to only about 
one-sixth of the wage loss, but when we bear in mind that there 
is always a waiting period required of from one to four weeks 
before the worker is eligible for benefits, that the benefits paid 
are usually about 50 per cent of full-time wages, that the great 
bulk of wage losses due to part-time unemployment is uncom- 
pensated, and that unemployment compensation will be paid 
for only a limited period—usually four to six months as a maxi- 
mum —it is understandable that compensation of only one-sixth 
of the wage loss is very much worth while. 

Fifteen billion dollars will be collected by the end of 1950 
from pay-roll taxes designed to pay the cost of old-age bene- 
fits. Half of this will come from the employer and half from 
the employee. But the old-age benefits paid out by the end of 
1950 will amount to only about $2,500,000,000. No benefits at 
all are payable until 1942, and after that only a relatively small 
number of employees will become eligible for benefits each year. 
But eventually more than half of all gainful workers will draw 
federal old-age benefits upon retirement. By 1950 there will be 
a large reserve of about $14,000,000,000 already accumulated 
to cover the liabilities of future old-age benefits. 
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Those who criticize the social security bill because of its large 
cost or tax burden fail to distinguish between social insurance 
and ordinary governmental expenditures. Social insurance does 
not create a new burden or cost, but merely provides a better 
method of meeting existing costs. Someone has to pay the cost 
of wage losses due to unemployment; someone has to provide 
for the aged. 

I have referred to these large items in the social security bill 
not for the purpose of defending them, but rather to show their 
relation to the problem of financing social work in the future. 

Another problem involved in public financing of social work 
is the question of the division between public support and pri- 
vate charities. The trend in this country over a period of years 
has been toward an increase of the percentage of total social 
work supported by taxation. During recent years public ex- 
penditures have grown so rapidly that they have completely 
overshadowed the total expenditure of private charities. It seems 
quite likely that this trend will continue. It will not be practical 
in the future to raise the large amounts needed through private 
subscription. Private charities will undoubtedly continue to 
play a very influential rdle in the whole situation, but their ex- 
penditures will probably continue to be only a small part of 
the total. 

Now the question which presents itself is, How are we going 
to raise, say, $2,000,000,000 or more annually for social work in 
the future? If we take the figure of $2,000,000,000, that is four 
times as much as we were spending for this purpose in 1928, 
when we had a much greater national income than at present. 
Are the state and local units of government in a position to 
raise these sums by taxation? Or is it necessary for the federal 
government to enter into the situation? Let us examine briefly 
the financial condition of local units of government. 

First, the general property tax is the principal source of reve- 
nue for local units of government. In 1932 the total tax receipts 
of all local units of government amounted to $4,750,000,000, of 
which $4,361 ,000,000, or 92.4 per cent, came from general prop- 
erty. All over the country there have been bitter complaints 
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about the high taxation on property and insistent demand that 
they be lowered. Assessments have fallen generally about 25 
per cent, and along with the decline of assessments have come 
property-tax limitations in many states. These tax limitations, 
usually reducing the tax levies from 25 to 50 per cent, have been 
opposed by students of taxation on the ground that they are 
arbitrary and work very unevenly in different sections of the 
same state, but they have been adopted by popular vote wher- 
ever they have been submitted. 

We often hear the general property tax referred to as broken 
down. This is, perhaps, an exaggeration, for it still constitutes 
the largest single source of public revenue. In the future, how- 
ever, it will play a much smaller part, and certainly it is not now 
susceptible to an increase. High taxes could be levied upon gen- 
eral property in the past because of the rising values. In 1922 
the valuation for the entire country was $124,000,000,000. By 
1930 this had increased to $167,000,000,000, an increase of 
$43,000,000,000 in a period of eight years. High taxes were paid 
because they represented in part the public confiscation of part 
of the unearned increment of land values, but since 1930 the 
situation is just reversed. Property values have dropped back 
to approximately the 1922 figures. We cannot expect the prop- 
erty owner to pay as high taxes on his property during a period 
of falling prices as in a period of rising prices, which has been the 
general rule in this country for many years. In 1932 the general 
property tax collections of state and local governments amount- 
ed to 57 per cent of the total taxes collected for all units of gov- 
ernment in the country, including the federal government. It is 
extremely significant to compare this with the situation in 
Great Britain where tax receipts from general property amount- 
ed to only 17.7 per cent of the total tax receipts of the national 
and local governments. Everything seems to point to a material 
reduction in the general property taxation in the future. 

Considerable light on local financing of social work is also 
shown by the public debt situation of local units of government. 
During each decade since 1900, the debts of local governments 
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have almost exactly doubled. In 1922 local governments had a 
total net debt of $7,750,000,000. By 1932 this had increased to 
slightly over $15,000,000,000. During this same period the feder- 
al government had wiped out about $10,000,000,000 of its nation- 
al debt, cutting it nearly in half. This increase in local indebted- 
ness reflects the expansion of public works, but also the inability 
of the present tax structure to meet the cost of local govern- 
ment. The evidence is clear that local units of government, 
limited almost entirely to the general property tax, which in re- 
cent years has had a virtual breakdown, are in no position to 
shoulder the increased cost of social work in the future. Local 
units of government are powerless, legally and practically, to 
levy new forms of taxes which will raise any appreciable rev- 
enue. It is all too apparent that state and federal aid are abso- 
lutely essential to meet the problem. 

I shall refer only briefly to the financial situation of the state 
governments. They rely much less upon the general property 
tax than the local governments. The most recent development 
in state finances has been the phenomenal growth of automobile 
taxes—gasoline and automobile license taxes. These forms of 
taxes constituted 42 per cent of the total state tax receipts in 
1932. When the states were confronted with the necessity for 
paying a share of the cost of unemployment relief, they have 
found it necessary to resort principally to two methods of financ- 
ing: first, borrowing, and, second, the sales tax. Neither meth- 
od is satisfactory nor to be looked upon as a permanent policy. 
The fact of the matter is that the states are in much the same 
situation as the local units of government. Legally they are in a 
superior position, for they can levy new forms of taxation, but 
actually the competitive situation is such that they can raise 
new revenue only with great difficulty. 

Another factor also enters into the situation. There is an 
enormous disparity between the income and taxpaying ability 
of the citizens of the several states. According to studies of in- 
come, New York State in 1929 had the highest per capita in- 
come, amounting to $1,365 per person. On the other end of the 
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scale was South Carolina with a per capita income of only $261, 
or about one-fifth of that of New York. In that year eight states 
had less than a $400 per capita income. Twenty states had less 
than an average of $600 per capita, while five states had over 
$1,000 per capita, and twelve states had over $800 per capita. 
Everyone knows that there is a great concentration of wealth 
and income in our populous urban states. Most of this income 
is based upon nation-wide operations. 

The taxing ability of the federal government is vastly su- 
perior to that of the state and local units. It is not bothered by 
competition between states or communities; it is not hampered 
by constitutional restraints; it is the only unit of government 
which can effectively tax those most able to pay. The impera- 
tive need for federal financial participation in social work gener- 
ally throughout the country is, I think, quite clear. One of the 
principal problems which arises is whether it should assume en- 
tirely certain phases of such work as a federal charge and re- 
sponsibility or whether it should make grants-in-aid to the 
states. There are difficulties in either case. Take, for example, 
the question of old-age pensions. If the federal government 
were to take over the responsibility of paying old-age pensions 
throughout the country, as the national government of England 
has done, we would be confronted constantly with political 
pressure to increase the pensions, and thus to raid the federal 
treasury. The military pensions of the past would be a small 
item compared to federal old-age pensions, paid to everyone re- 
gardless of need. Perhaps this is an overstatement, but there is 
a real danger along this line. Then there would be the problem 
of uniform pensions throughout the country, or variation ac- 
cording to cost of living. It would appear that sound public 
policy would require a federal-state joint participation in old- 
age pensions, with federal support and some supervision as a 
safeguard against political maladministration, but with local 
administration and local financial support. 

Here again, however, certain knotty questions present them- 
selves. Some states may be unable to put up a sufficient amount 
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of state and local money for this purpose. It would be possible 
to provide a free fund to be granted by the federal agency ac- 
cording to need without the requirement of matching, but this 
would place the federal agency in a very difficult position. All 
of the states will claim to be broke as long as the federal govern- 
ment has money to give in proportion to need. Perhaps a for- 
mula can be arrived at in the future which will have equalizing 
tendencies. 

There are other problems also. Can the federal government be 
certain of securing a reasonably satisfactory administration by 
the state and local governments? Many persons, despairing of 
the kind of political administration which many local authori- 
ties will stand for, would prefer to see a strictly national ad- 
ministration from the outset. But can we be sure of a national 
administration always free from political spoils? The mere fact 
of federal aid will in itself have considerable influence upon state 
and local administration. If abuses develop which are beyond 
the power of the federal agencies to stop, the law can be 
strengthened. I am convinced that these problems can and will 
be solved as they arise. Consider the history of highway ad- 
ministration under federal aid. State highway commissioners 
have testified that the federal supervision has greatly aided 
them in developing technical standards. The relations between 
the state and the federal highway engineers have been cordial 
and co-operative. 

The practical advantages of the federal-state relationship in 
the field of highways are well recognized. No one would suggest 
any material change. The federal influence has been very im- 
portant in the development of a system of national highways, in 
improving technical standards, and as a safeguard against po- 
litical abuses. I think we can look for a similar development in 
the field of social work. 


THE STATISTICAL BASE FOR 
COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Madeline Berry, Statistician, Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., New York City 


Bradley Buell, Field Director, Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., New York City 


T IS not surprising that the statistical base for community 
| planning is—to borrow a phrase from the Foreword of a re- 

cent publication on statistics of child dependency—‘“‘woe- 
fully incomplete and undependable.” The fact merely reflects— 
as do so many other facts in this field—the individualistic de- 
velopment of social-work plans and programs of our com- 
munities. 

A “mess of statistics” has been collected by social agencies 
for many years, but in the main they have been for administra- 
tive use of the agency unit. Parenthetically, it may be worth 
while stating that there has been little standardization even of 
this type of statistical data, local agencies even of the same kind 
being likely to follow no uniform pattern in the routine collection 
of the figures which go into their reports. Such individualized 
statistics contribute but little to community planning. 

One notable exception needs to be made to this statement. 
The statistics of the public health group are so far ahead of 
those of any other of the service groups in our communities that 
we are sometimes prone to lose sight of them entirely, although 
a study of their statistical procedures—an analysis of their why 
and how—probably provides the best guide to the building of 
our objectives and procedures in other fields. 

Now, statistics are not as a rule collected unless somebody 
wants to use them, and until community chests and councils of 
social agencies came along there wasn’t anybody who was forced 
to collect facts and figures which would show the problems and 
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services of our communities in their totality and in their rela- 
tionship to each other. Centralization of responsibility for “‘see- 
ing the community whole,” not only in the planning of pro- 
grams to meet community needs, but in securing the funds to 
finance these programs, inevitably centralized responsibility for 
securing the facts on which to base planning and finance. For 
this reason it is not surprising that such beginnings as have been 
made in laying a statistical basis for our planning programs have 
been largely because of their promotion by chests and councils 
for whom such data became an administrative necessity, in 
much the same way that statistics of another sort are an ad- 
ministrative necessity to the individual agency. 

Everyone is familiar with the volume and cost of social-work 
study made by Raymond Clapp for 1924 and how it eventually 
developed into the registration of social statistics project spon- 
sored jointly by the University of Chicago and Community 
Chests and Councils, and that since 1930 it has been under the 
auspices of the United States Children’s Bureau. Only some 
forty-odd cities are included, and statistics from one major field 
of service (group work) are entirely lacking, but the material we 
are beginning to get in the nineteen fields covered, after five 
years of routine reporting to the Bureau, is the nearest approach 
we have—in the United States at least—to statistical data as a 
basis for measuring the volume of service, revealing trends, and 
making city-by-city comparison. Their implications for com- 
munity planning and finance may be illustrated by the following 
facts presented in the April Social Statistics Bulletin of the 
United States Children’s Bureau: 

Care of children in foster homes rose 2 per cent between 1933 
and 1934; the total increase in number of children cared for in 
foster homes since 1929 was nearly 33 per cent. Institutional 
care of children, on the other hand, continued in 1934 the down- 
ward trend which began to be noticeable in 1932, the decrease 
in institutional care in 1934 compared with 1929 being 12 per 
cent. We are sure many communities have used these figures 
with telling effect to bolster the case for better foster-home care. 
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So much by way of background. What we wish to do in this 
paper is to discuss very briefly certain types of statistical infor- 
mation, some of which is already available in most communi- 
ties, that we feel it would be desirable for a chest and council 
to have as the basic background for its planning program. Per- 
haps the word “basic” should be underscored. Special studies 
of a particular problem involve statistical data pertinent to that 
problem and, while contributing to general knowledge of com- 
munity conditions, do not represent a continuing base for study 
of trends except as they form the starting-point for routine col- 
lection of the data found to be significant. In this paper we 
want to discuss the types of data which relate to planning for 
the total community program, which (with some qualifications) 
are already, or might be, periodically and routinely collected. 

Such statistical data, it seems to us, fall into five general cate- 
gories which show: 

1. The extent and character of the social needs or problems of 
the community, of the sort that our social service and health 
methods and techniques can—or should—help solve. 

2. The volume of the service being rendered. 

3. The quality and the adequacy of the service. 

4. The spatial distribution within the community, both of 
needs and of services. 

5. And, finally, the rates of needs, volume, and quality of 
service in a given community, compared with that of other 
communities. 


EXTENT AND CHARACTER OF PROBLEMS 


It seems to us important to recognize from a statistical stand- 
point that the social problems we are discussing are those about 
which the technique and methods of our social and health serv- 
ices can do something either preventive or remedial. There may 
be a need for higher wages, for better schools, for good govern- 
ment, but we are concerned with these only in so far as they 
may be responsible for creating the problems we are trying to 
solve. Our personal responsibility for changing such general 
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conditions is beside our present point, for from a practical point 
of view what we must here be concerned about are the problems 
social work can and should meet through the application of its 
specific techniques. 

Outside the field of health, we believe it is fair to say, few 
data are now collected in most communities that give us what 
we want. Practically all of our statistics are based on the 
amount of service, and while the fact that so much service of a 
particular kind is being rendered, is, perhaps, presumptive evi- 
dence that there is need for it, it is none too convincing a Q.E.D. 
Only in so far as one can be confident that everyone needing the 
service is getting it can such service statistics be taken as any 
measure of the community’s total problem. 

In the present situation it seems to us that the figures of relief 
loads do approximate this, and that the total number of cases 
under care by all agencies does pretty adequately measure the 
relief problem of the community. That, however, was not the 
case ten, or even three or four, years ago, and will not necessa- 
rily continue to be so. 

In the health field we do have pretty much what we want, al- 
though we are not sure that our chests and councils are using 
such information to its full advantage. Some simple device for 
routine recording in the chest and council office from the grist 
of material available from the local health department should be 
used to keep up to date at least these minimum things: 

Deaths by causes—such as heart disease, tuberculosis, cancer, 
maternal and infant mortality, with particular attention to 
causes of death which stand high in the individual community. 

Cases of reportable diseases—tuberculosis, diphtheria, venere- 
al disease—again with special emphasis on the rates which seem 
high for the community. 

Births and the excess of births over deaths. 

The total relief load has already been mentioned, and this— 
at least the public relief load, which at present represents the 
major portion—is now readily obtainable in most communities. 
Recently what may become routine classification of the relief 
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load by disabilities, by profession when working, by employ- 
ability, has been begun by the F.E.R.A. research bureau, and a 
significant body of facts for community planning has come out 
of this. 

After health and relief, however, the pages of our statistical 
book are likely to be pretty blank. There may be some suggestion 
in the procedure we are following in connection with a survey in 
Providence—where, in addition to eight death and sickness in- 
dices, we are using six social problems which become a matter of 
community concern in sufficiently identical fashion to make 
enumeration possible, and in regard to which we are at the mo- 
ment assuming that the application of certain services could 
control and reduce the rate. These are: 

Cases of delinquency brought before the juvenile court; tru- 
ants as recorded by the attendance department of the schools; 
habitual school offenders (a disciplinary classification perhaps 
peculiar to Providence); court cases of non-support, desertion, 
and divorce; suicides; mental defects as recorded by the com- 
mitments to local and state institutions. Data on these prob- 
lems are readily available in many communities—on others they 
are not. 

In addition to such statistics as these there are certain other 
basic population and economic data which are generally within 
the bounds of practicability, mainly, of course, from the federal 
census. The most satisfactory use made of census data has been 
through the tabulations for certain cities on a census-tract basis, 
which will be discussed briefly later in this paper. 


VOLUME OF SERVICE 


As we have already pointed out, most of the statistics which 
have been kept by social agencies have been to show the volume 
of service which they were rendering. Until the Clapp study 
again excepting the health field—and the development of the 
registration of social statistics project, there was no standard- 
ized recording by agencies in the same field, nor any collection 
of total figures representing all the service units. The registra- 
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tion project is now so generally known that it would seem no 
more than necessary to reiterate that its classification of nine- 
teen types of social and health service, and the standard 
which it provides for these, represent the best thinking which 
has been done on the problem of developing an adequate sta- 
tistical base for planning our programs. Neither the classifica- 
tions nor the data reported are perfect, of course, but the proce- 
dure has been set up and improvements are continually being 
made. Any chest or council can buy the blanks for its own use, 
even though it may not be included in the officially supervised 
area. 

Now, it seems to us that in addition to the measurement of 
service based on some unit in each particular field, another very 
good and practical way to picture volume is by cost. Indeed, 
the dollar which pays for different types of service is the only 
common denominator that can be applied to all our services. 

Financial figures, showing the total expenditures for all types 
of service—both public and private—have not yet been avail- 
able to any great extent through the registration. Mr. Clapp’s 
study of 1924 showed the usefulness of total community expen- 
ditures and per capita comparisons, but so far the difficulties of 
collection have not been solved in a sufficient number of cities 
to warrant publication of community totals in the opinion of the 
Children’s Bureau. That such data are essential, however, is 
shown by the fact that here and there individual cities are col- 
lecting complete financial figures for the community. A notable 
experiment this last year is that of three New England cities— 
Hartford, New Haven, and Providence—which joined in col- 
lecting financial statistics for health and social work on a com- 
parable basis, with extremely interesting results. They expect 
to continue the collection, and a number of other New England 
cities have signified their intention of joining in this project. 

Certainly the collection of accurate figures to show what our 
total bill for social and health service is seems elemental to com- 
munity planning. Added up it is impressive, to say the least. In 
Providence, for example, with a population of 250,000, it costs 
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$6,500,000. Interestingly enough the per capita cost in these 
three cities was very close together—New Haven $27.70, Hart- 


ford $31.35, Providence $25.56. 


QUALITY AND ADEQUACY OF SERVICE 


It seems to us that the only way in which routinely collected 
statistical data can satisfactorily contribute to the problem of 
evaluating either the quality or the adequacy of service is as such 
data can be relative to standards that have been fixed and gen- 
erally accepted. Quality, of course, relates to technical com- 
petence—adequacy to volume and need. 

There are, in several fields, tools of this sort available to our 
use. The “Health Appraisal” form, painstakingly developed 
over many years, is a remarkable achievement and has in no 
small measure contributed to the progress in community plan- 
ning by that group. It is too detailed and extensive to try to 
summarize in such a paper as this. In fact, its very detail may 
be somewhat of a handicap to practical use by the central 
groups whose eyes must be on the facts of basic importance to 
the development of the total program. Such standards as that 
of 5 general hospital beds per 1,000 of the population, 1 nurse 
for every 2,000 of the population, 2,000 visits to medical health 
conferences per 1,000 live births, diphtheria immunization of 60 
per cent of the children under five years of age—as they relate 
to adequacy, and the rise or fall of mortality and morbidity 
rates as they relate to a measurement of quality—are things in 
connection with which the regular collection of data is relatively 
simple and can be used as signposts to develop plans and influ- 
ence trends. 

The only thing in any of the other fields which even ap- 
proaches the standards of the “Health Appraisal” form is a 
somewhat similar appraisal form developed by the National 
Recreation Association. It, however, applies only to recreation 
programs under public auspices and, therefore, does not cover 
the whole field as does the “Health Appraisal” form. It, again, 
is too detailed to summarize in this paper, and probably too de- 
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tailed for routine use by a central planning group. Perhaps its 
simplest standard is that which calls for an expenditure of $1.00 
per capita for playground and recreation work alone and $3.00 
per capita for that phase of the program plus the park-depart- 
ment program. Other things of basic significance as a measure- 
ment of adequacy are: 1 acre of playground per 1,500 popula- 
tion; 1 playground session under leadership for each 15 of the 
total population; I community-center session per 200 of the 
population. 

The principal standard which we have in the case-work fields 
relates to the number of cases per worker commensurate with 
good service. This is much less of a fixed standard, as a matter 
of fact, than those we have previously mentioned, but there is a 
general agreement in the family service field that anything over 
40 or §0 cases per worker is too large where personal service is 
the objective, and anything over 100 to 125 is too large where 
the efficient administration of relief is the objective. 

Perhaps one final word should be said about the use of such 
standards as we have noted. At any given time a plan is the 
basis for action. For a community which may have 50 nurses 
the fact that the standard for its population calls for 200 may be 
the basis for conversation, but is not likely to be seriously con- 
sidered as the basis for the immediate addition of 150. And, 
especially from the standpoint of community planning, it is im- 
portant to remember that such standards as these have been de- 
veloped independently in their several fields—each is conceived 
as absolute and without relation to any other. The effort to put 
them together in their totality in a given community would 
prove, we suspect, quite beyond the realm of practicability. 


SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Spot mapping to show the spatial distribution of problems 
and services within a city is an old, old story to the health field, 
as it is to that group of sociologists who are interested in the 
analysis of the complexities of our community life. But it is a 
relatively new idea as a tool of practical value in increasing the 
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effectiveness and efficiency of our service. The reason for this is 
obvious. We have been agency-minded and, except for our set- 
tlements and specialized neighborhood agencies, have thought 
very little about the places where the services of our centrally 
located agencies happened to be going. 

Now, if you take the people who represent the problems we 
suggested under our first point, if you take the people who are 
receiving the services of at least the case-working and health 
agencies, and spot them on a map by place of residence, you 
will find in almost any community that these problems and 
these services are very largely concentrated in certain well- 
defined areas. The significance of this fact we cannot elaborate 
on here; we can merely suggest its obvious implications in terms 
of better co-ordination and better focusing of the services we 
already have. Moreover, the concept that part of our statistical 
problem is to show where the problems are, and where the serv- 
ices are given, adds practical point to much of the material 
available from the federal census, of which we have made rela- 
tively little use in our planning programs in the past. 

Outstanding exceptions to this general statement are those 
cities in which census tracts, representing small neighborhood 
areas, have been made the basis of collection and tabulation of 
data in the regular decennial census. Most of you are familiar 
with the uses to which data collected in this manner may be 
put, through presentations at other National Conferences of 
Social Work by Howard Whipple Green, who has been one of 
the leaders in promoting the extension of census-tract cities. 
The number of census-tract cities has increased from eight in 
IgIO to sixteen in 1930, and at present twenty-five expect to 
have the 1940 census taken on the basis of census tracts. To be 
really effective for community planning statistics of social and 
health agencies must be routinely recorded by these same 
census-tract areas. 

Again, it is not possible to go into detail as to the value of 
being able to study such a large body of population data as that 
collected by the Census Bureau in relation to the various neigh- 
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borhood factors. That practical use is being made is apparent 
from publications of some of the cities which have been longest 
in the census-tract group. The trouble areas highlighted by Mr. 
Green’s transparent maps of Cleveland are rather generally 
known; Boston has found the data produced valuable in study 
of neighborhood activities and in planning of health and social 
activities; each month the bulletin of the St. Louis Community 
Council Research Department calls attention to problems in the 
various city areas which become known because of the routine 
collection of such data, as well as to the services which are going 
into those areas in an effort to solve these problems. 


COMPARISONS 


Finally, statistical data such as we have suggested in our first 
three points takes on added significance if it can be compared 
with data from other communities. Of that there is no question. 
Here we are limited almost exclusively to the health field and to 
the Children’s Bureau Registration of Social Statistics. On 
each of the problems referred to in the health field, and, of 
course, in many others, national rates are available as well as 
the breakdown for individual cities. 

The registration figures have so far been used mainly to show 
trends, for complete reporting of all agencies in a particular city 
is not necessary to the validity of such charts as it is to the per 
capita comparison of the total volume of service. However, in 
the five-year summary, due this summer, total volume, reduced 
to a per capita base will be given for as many of the fields and 
for as many cities as the completeness of the reporting warrants, 
and will commence to give us a basic average with which to 
compare volume community by community. 

May we close with a plea which we hope will somewhat dis- 
tract your attention from the shortcomings of our paper. We 
are interested in statistics—not for the sake of the neat columns 
of figures or the astonishing charts which can be prepared from 
them, but for use, and for use in connection with the very prac- 
tical problems of direction and evaluation with which we are all 
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confronted when we try to put together all the many and varied 
services and agencies which we find in our communities, with their 
varied purposes, terminologies, and traditions, and weave them 
together in a plan which has logic, efficiency, practicability within 
its compass. And we believe that the kind of thinking which 
you have to do when you come to grips with the question of 
what data you need to have in order to be intelligent about that 
planning, and how you are going to get it after you have decided 
you need it, is exactly the kind of thinking which will contribute 
to our fundamental conception of what good community plan- 
ning really is. We hope that there will be more of it. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


Margaret Reeves, Executive Secretary 
Milwaukee Council of Social Agencies, Milwaukee 


FEW years ago the subject matter of this discussion 
would probably have been entitled “Community Or- 


ganization,” but the newer term here used, “community 
planning,” seems preferable in many ways. If you look in the 
Index of the 1935 Social Work Year Book for “community or- 
ganization, ’ you are referred to a brief paragraph under that 
caption which states: 

It is most commonly applied to organized social planning activities, par- 
ticularly the co-ordination of social work..... Community organization in 
this sense is one of the major divisions of social work, comparable to social 
case work, and is described under the title of “‘social planning.” 

In seeking a definition for rural communities as versus urban 
communities, we studied the basis used by the United States 
Census Bureau in the 1930 census. That census found 53,- 
820,223 persons in the United States living in the open country 
and in towns of not more than 2,500 population. The conclu- 
sion is that in 1930, 43 per cent of the nation’s population was 
rural. In discussing planning for rural communities it is neces- 
sary to include not only those persons living in small towns, but 
also those living in the open country served by small towns. 
These centers may not be in the same town. Of the 3,098 coun- 
ties in the United States in 1930, 1,419 had no town in the 
county of 2,500 or more population. It is rather startling to 
most people to realize that nearly one-half of the population of 
the United States is rural. 

Few would take exception to the statement of Howard W. 
Odum that “lack of uniformity in rural conditions makes gen- 
eralizations concerning rural social work very unsatisfactory.” 
Small truck farms adjacent to large cities, huge farming tracts 
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in the middle west, small worn-out farms in certain parts of the 
east, the vast stock-raising ranches of the Rocky Mountain 
states, sparsely settled areas in southeastern states where there 
are large plantations run by an inefficient tenant population, all 
present problems differing from one another almost as greatly as 
do those of urban centers versus rural communities in general. 
Social work in rural areas should not be thought of as a distinc- 
tive type but rather as requiring extensive modifications in 
order to meet varying conditions. 

My own experience has included twelve years in rural plan- 
ning and organization for social work in New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah. During these years there was some time 
spent in field service for the American Red Cross in Rocky 
Mountain states. The major part of the time was in New Mexi- 
co as the director of the State Bureau of Child Welfare, and for 
more than two years in joint capacity as state relief administra- 
tor and as director of the State Bureau. The point of view of 
this paper is therefore that of a worker in the big open spaces. 
Huge areas may have no railroad, no telephone except the 
ranger’s station, no telegraph, no doctor. A field representative 
from a state welfare office may find it necessary to drive her car 
four hundred miles over a week-end in working on one adoption 
case. Yet these conditions are not limited to four Rocky Moun- 
tain states. Many other areas are as little developed and as iso- 
lated. What is said here, therefore, applies to a good many sec- 
tions of the United States. 

This paper is concerned with remote areas, farm centers, and 
with towns of not more than ten thousand population. Many 
of the same techniques used in community planning in towns of 
twenty-five hundred may be used to advantage in towns up to 
ten thousand. This paper is limited to discussing community 
planning for social work with emphasis on social case work, 
though there is obviously need for community planning in other 
fields. There seem to be certain general concepts needing con- 
sideration in any discussion of community planning for rural 
communities. 
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One general concept in social-work planning for rural areas is 
that there must be a general plan for a larger unit than any one 
rural area, whether a farm community, a small town, or an en- 
tire county. It may well be said that urban planning also should 
be related to state and national planning. The general plan for 
rural areas should emanate from a central office, generally state- 
wide in scope. This may be a public office as a state department 
of public welfare, or a private office such as the State Charities 
Aid Association in New York. A plan for a rural area which is 
not a part of a bigger plan is likely to lack leadership; the rural 
area must of necessity realize that it is a part of a bigger unit. 
While the trend at the present time is certainly toward public 
social case-work agencies in rural areas, I hope this does not 
mean cessation of private agencies state-wide in scope. I agree 
with Dr. Ellen Potter of the State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies in New Jersey, who said in a paper before the 
National Conference of Social Work in 1932: 

It is not enough that there should be stimulation and leadership from a 
public department, for the people have not yet learned to recognize govern- 


ment as their servant and not their master. There must be an association of 
citizens who have dedicated themselves to the promotion of the public service. 


In one central office, whether public or private, there should 
be considered for a large area, generally a state, a broad basic 
plan for social-work development. This plan should have as its 
foundation as thorough a knowledge of the facts as it is possible 
to obtain. It is necessary to have facts regarding the large area 
as well as the small area of which it is a part. It is necessary to 
have much information regarding governmental questions, ex- 
isting legislation and its administration, matters of taxation, 
economic conditions, and the agricultural situation. One needs 
this general information as a basis for state planning in social 
work quite as much as the details more often secured in a social 
survey, such as the extent of dependency and delinquency. We 
need to have knowledge of government and economics quite as 
much as of subjects in which social workers in the past were 
better versed and which they felt were peculiarly their own. 
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In preparing a plan for any rural area it is basic that we at- 
tempt to understand the point of view of the majority of the 
citizens of that area toward their government, toward economic 
and social questions, toward social planning and institutions. 
Farmers are accustomed to looking ahead and planning in their 
day-by-day operations, as in the raising of a crop. They readily 
accept this same idea of planning in respect to social organ- 
ization. 

A social-work plan based on knowledge of conditions and peo- 
ple must always provide for elasticity in development of any 
program. You want a plan in order that there be consistent and 
intelligent growth, not haphazard day-by-day action. You wish, 
however, to be able to change your plan to meet new develop- 
ments. While centralized planning seems essential, in the past 
we have felt there need not be absolute uniformity between 
different localities with different problems. 

If we accept the statement that there should be a centralized 
plan from a larger unit, we should also accept the second con- 
cept of centralized leadership. The program of planning, lead- 
ing to community organization for social work, is fundamental- 
ly an educational program. The central office, whether private 
or public, in carrying on this educational program for social case 
work may itself through field agents carry some direct case- 
work responsibilities. If this is done, it is always with the idea 
that it is part of an educational program leading the way toward 
the point where the smaller local unit can take over the actual 
case work. In addition to work with a few individual cases, as a 
part of an educational program, the central office may put on 
demonstrations in certain counties. Under this plan a trained 
worker from the central office may be sent into the county for 
several months continuously. She would actually carry for this 
period the work which would be done by a resident worker if the 
county were organized. The state office may through its field 
staff conduct classes or institutes in certain localities where citi- 
zens wish to discuss together, and with a leader, problems of so- 
cial work and related problems. 
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This paper is concerned with state leadership in respect to 
securing and assisting local units and leaders of social work. 
There is also need for state leadership in respect to many state- 
wide activities. This leadership may be either in a public or in a 
private agency but should be in one which serves the entire 
state. The same agency which develops local units may well 
exert state leadership in many other respects. In so far as the 
state is rural, these state-wide activities would of necessity in- 
clude much which is concerned with social planning for rural 
areas. We shall merely enumerate a few of these activities. 
There needs to be state leadership in interpreting needs in the 
field of social welfare, in planning legislation, and in securing 
legislation. The state office may take the lead in the formation 
of a joint legislative committee with representatives from vari- 
ous state-wide organizations interested in welfare programs. A 
news bulletin issued by the state office at regular intervals is 
helpful in such a program. There should be a close tie-up be- 
tween a welfare office giving state-wide service and such groups 
as the American Legion, State League of Women Voters, State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, organized labor, State Educa- 
tional Association, State Medical Society, and State Bar Asso- 
ciation. If any one of these inaugurates a welfare program, as 
the child welfare program of the American Legion, they should 
turn without question to the state office for leadership and as- 
sistance. There should be close co-operation and integration at 
all times. 

Our third general concept is the necessity for local leadership. 
The state leadership is always working with this in mind. When 
a local unit is planned and organized for carrying case work, it is 
understood that the local worker must also be a community 
leader. She leads others in seeking an understanding of commu- 
nity problems and means of meeting these problems. In develop- 
ing rural programs one must have leaders with a professional 
background in social work but also with a feeling for rural peo- 
ple. The community worker must have a thorough understand- 
ing and appreciation of the peculiarities in the rural field which 
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are deciding factors in the methods the case-worker must use. 
The aims are largely the same as for city case work, but methods 
are adapted for rural use. The worker must realize the impor- 
tance of such factors as the intimacies of rural life, the personal 
interest of people in each other, and the fact that news spreads 
very quickly in rural districts. While in an isolated section there 
may seem to be self-sufficiency and rugged individualism, there 
is also neighborliness and hospitality. Any planning must be 
based on an understanding of the variety of rural attitudes en- 
gendered by a variety of rural living. 

It is very important that there be participation by many and 
leadership by a few lay individuals. It is necessary that all com- 
munity organizations with an interest in a social-work program 
be kept informed of what is planned and of what is being done. 
Such organizations as the churches, schools, women’s clubs, 
fraternal orders, and men’s service clubs should have some 
definite representation in the organization setup for a local wel- 
fare unit. Such participation by lay people is a guide to the pro- 
fessional worker in her thinking and action. It is also a means of 
carrying on a broad educational program in the community. In 
addition to this broad participation, there should be a limited 
number of active volunteers working under the direction of the 
trained worker. 

In rural areas, one must generally think of one office where all 
types of social seinnadl service are given. We must, therefore, 
begin our thinking and planning for rural communities from the 
point of view of consolidation and lack of specialization. The 
rural social worker is a “general practitioner” who must be re- 
sourceful and of a type to inspire confidence. The worker may, 
and probably will, handle relief and service to families, service 
to children in their own homes, foster-homes, or institutions, 
probation work for the local court, perhaps parole for state in- 
stitutions for children in her county, some preventive work in 
the public schools, perhaps even medical social service in respect 
to clinics and hospitals. In a community of twenty-five hun- 
dred, certainly, and in many communities of ten thousand, it is 
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better to plan in terms of one office providing all of these serv- 
ices, but, if funds permit, the staff may be enlarged to allow some 
specialization. 

There should be emphasis from the beginning on an educa- 
tional program so that the service to be provided through a 
case-work office is for all citizens and not limited to dependent 
persons or to people in the marginal group. This idea is in ac- 
cordance with the thinking of rural people who have not had a 
history of many years’ contact with old-fashioned charitable 
agencies and hence do not have as a part of their thinking a tie- 
up between charity for dependents and constructive social work. 
All types of people, including the president of the State Farm 
Bureau, the local judge, or the outstanding business man, 
should turn naturally to this office for professional assistance 
and advice in the social-work field. 

We have here stressed the need for a general plan emanating 
from a central office of a larger unit, for state leadership in an 
educational program, for local leadership, for active participa- 
tion by lay groups and individuals, for a consolidated office do- 
ing undifferentiated case work, and for an agency equipped to 
give service to all citizens desiring that service regardless of 
financial status. How are these general concepts being used as 
the basis of programs in rural areas? What are the practical 
applications of these general concepts? 

In the state which I know best from the point of view of com- 
munity planning, the state of New Mexico, the general plan has 
emanated from the office of the State Bureau of Child Welfare. 
Later it was integrated with the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, with the director of the State Bureau serving also as the 
state relief administrator. We shall first refer to the situation 
prior to October, 1932, when the first federal relief money came 
to the state. Since 1924 there had been planning for rural areas 
which provided for consistent growth and at the same time for 
elasticity. This community organization was carried on without 
a specific statute regarding local units. The statute creating the 
Bureau of Child Welfare in New Mexico gives broad general 
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powers to the administrative board of that state agency, mak- 
ing it possible for them to do almost anything to “help children” 
unless those activities have been specifically assigned to some 
other authority. It was felt that one could not “help children” 
without bringing their families and the community very much 
into the picture. Since 1924 there has been an educational pro- 
gram toward the end of securing local units of undifferentiated 
social case work. 

Prior to October, 1932, the development of these local units 
varied in several respects in accordance with local conditions. 
There was no desire and no effort to bring about uniformity. 
First, the units differed in territory served. Sometimes there 
was one local office with its attendant organization serving three 
counties in a juvenile-court district, sometimes one county. 
Second, the type of service emphasized varied according to the 
major needs of a locality and major interests of its citizens. 
Third, the source of financial revenue of the local unit varied 
from place to place. Without a specific statute providing for 
local units, funds for operation were made available by county 
commissioners, public schools, juvenile courts, the State Bureau 
of Child Welfare, and various private sources. With the New 
Mexico units there was no public subsidy to private agencies, 
but there was private money allotted directly to local semi- 
public units. This inclusion of private money in the scheme 
helped to make private groups and many individuals feel that 
the agency was very much a part of the community. Fourth, in 
New Mexico there was also a variation of the type of the organi- 
zation itself, that is, the type of the governing authority. In 
some of the early units first established there was no board, but 
combined administrative responsibility between the juvenile- 
court judge and the State Bureau of Child Welfare, or the juve- 
nile-court judge, the city school superintendent, and the State 
Bureau of Child Welfare. In all later units there was a governing 
board providing for much greater community participation. A 
series of county welfare associations was formed which had 
something in common with the Iowa plan. In the New Mexico 
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plan there has been a combination of public and private leader- 
ship, of public and private case work on functional lines, of pub- 
lic and private financial support. 

Referring again to the general concepts discussed above, in 
New Mexico there has been a general plan from a central state 
office, and this plan is very elastic. The general plan has been 
built around trained, experienced leadership. The worker, both 
state and local, has been the very heart of the plan. The state 
field staff was recruited from all parts of the United States. All 
field workers had previous broad experience in case work and 
supervision, but with a primary interest in rural life. No com- 
munity organization was completed until a locality was ready 
for, and desirous of, a trained worker to serve as a full-time 
resident worker. These local workers were also chosen with 
great care. Qualifications required included a degree from a col- 
lege or a university of recognized standing, professional training 
in a school of social work, and at least five years’ experience ina 
case-work agency of recognized standards. The experience re- 
quirement was reduced to three years, with the beginning of the 
relief administration. If the person has a feeling for, and an 
interest in, rural people, it is our opinion that it matters not 
whether the past experience has been urban or rural. Our aim 
was to secure workers capable of becoming part of the local 
community and of being socially accepted. 

There has been in this plan of county welfare associations 
very active participation by lay groups and individuals. In New 
Mexico we have not desired stereotyped forms of board organi- 
zation. We have, rather, wanted a board which included repre- 
sentation from all groups and organizations interested in any 
form of welfare service. In much of the work accomplished by 
the trained worker she does not appear herself, but acts indirect- 
ly. The ends are secured through the efforts of some local re- 
spected citizen. She depends on her board and her many friends 
to take the initiative in the big educational program. 

In most of the New Mexico units the case work has been un- 
differentiated, although in some the emphasis has been on chil- 
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dren’s work. Ruth Colby, of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, has defined a county wel- 
fare agency as “an agency which co-ordinates two or more serv- 
ices on a county-wide basis for persons living within the county.” 
Thus, a mothers’-aid board in a county would not be a county 
agency, because there must be at least two types of service. In 
the New Mexico units there were probably eight or ten types of 
service. 

From the beginning of federal relief administration in New 
Mexico until January, 1935, the existing county welfare units 
of the state department were used for relief administration; in 
counties not having such a unit a new organization was set up 
along the same lines as the permanent county welfare associ- 
ations. Mary Irene Atkinson, formerly of the Department of 
Public Welfare of Ohio, reported at the 1934 National Confer- 
ence of Social Work that prior to the participation of state and 
federal agencies in local relief programs about 35 per cent of the 
United States had some type of machinery for carrying on 
county-wide welfare activities. By 1935 all of the more than 
three thousand counties in the United States had some setup for 
relief administration. Thus in approximately four years’ time 
we have jumped from 35 per cent to 100 per cent for the coun- 
ties organized for some phase of social work. In handling a huge 
relief problem such as this emergency presented there was need 
of uniformity and need of an office in each county. 

The question is whether this need for a unit in every county 
will not now continue, since there will no doubt be uniform pub- 
lic services on a much bigger scale than heretofore to be ad- 
ministered, such as mothers’ aid, old-age provisions, and special 
services for the handicapped. If provided from public funds, 
these services should be administered on some uniform and 
equitable basis and through one centralized, welfare depart- 
ment. It would seem that the trend, therefore, for the immedi- 
ate future is for consolidation of the administration of all types 
of services available to the citizens of a county in a central 
county office. The social worker in a rural county is here to 
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stay. Though there may not be the elasticity that was possible 
in the past, there should still be state-wide planning, state and 
local leadership, and, above all, active participation by lay 
groups and individuals. The administration of these vitally im- 
portant public services should not be in the hands of one indi- 
vidual, either for a state or for a county, except as this individu- 
al is responsible to a lay board representing the community as a 
whole. We need to restudy the whole question of the merit sys- 
tem of appointment to the public service and devise adequate 
means of securing and retaining people in the public service on 
the basis of training, experience, and ability to handle the job. 

The thinking of social workers in the United States is fairly 
well reflected in the Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work. In the Proceedings of the last few years we have 
had considerable discussion of rural social-work problems. We 
are now laying emphasis not only on community participation 
and leadership but also on the contribution which a trained, 
experienced social worker has to give. We have gone a long 
road since the 1925 Conference when a professor of sociology, in 
speaking on the subject ‘““The Rural Community Ideal,” stated, 
“As far as professional social workers are concerned, give the 
community absent treatment.” 


REACHING THE ROOTS OF CRIME 


Harry M. Shulman, Director, Hawthorne School 
for Delinquent Boys, Hawthorne, New York 


N A fundamental sense, the roots of crime cannot be 

reached through the voluntary co-operation of public and 

private social agencies in a better co-ordinated treatment 
of the individual delinquent. Crime, in its very nature, is deeply 
rooted in the social and economic life of a nation. Crime cannot 
exist except by the tacit consent and aid of a portion of the 
community. 

Dishonest business men, “fences,” dishonest politicians, shy- 
ster lawyers, reachable judges, sentimental character witnesses, 
grafting police, careless purchasers, unscrupulous bondsmen, 
drug addicts, purchasers of bootleg products, the gambling pub- 
lic, persons with both normal and abnormal sex drives, prosti- 
tutes, all share in protecting and fostering crime. The organiza- 
tion of social and civic agencies into an ever-so-effective co- 
ordinated group for the treatment of the individual problem 
child cannot tear down the tangled web of social relations sur- 
rounding crime and criminals. 

We must not seek in community organization of the type we 
are to discuss a panacea for crime and juvenile delinquency. If 
there is an environmental solution for crime—and of that we are 
not yet certain—it must be a form of community organization 
that creates profound and lasting changes in the social and 
economic structure. 

We should, however, consider what the faults of existing 
community organization in the field of crime prevention are, in 
order to understand their nature, even if we do relatively little 
to remedy them. 

In order to have a better understanding of the aims of this 
form of community organization, it is necessary to give a brief 
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preliminary glance at its underlying themes. There have been 
three major American schools of thought in the criminological 
field—the hereditary-biological, the psychological, and the so- 
ciological. The hereditary-biological school stresses the genetic 
causation of crime through the transmission of predispositions 
to nemopathic behavior; the psychological school regards crime 
as the behavior of mentally deficient individuals; the sociologi- 
cal school regards crime as the product of social life. Since the 
principles underlying community organization are essentially 
sociological, it is necessary that we concentrate on an examina- 
tion of sociological principles of crime causation. 

The sociological school emphasizes the importance of en- 
vironmental factors in the causation of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency, and it therefore seeks the treatment of crime and ju- 
venile delinquency in the control of social forces. 

It views crime as being behavior that is not in accord with the 
habitual modes of conduct of the social group, but feels that 
this abnormal behavior has itself a group origin, that is, it is a 
reaction to group situations and may even itself have a group 
form of organization. 

The early American sociologists were concerned with large 
general concepts of crime causation, such as poverty, disease, 
unemployment, illiteracy, and poor housing. They found the 
average run of criminals to be drawn from the ranks of the poor, 
living precarious, industrial lives, existing in slums, suffering 
from widespread disease and malnourishment, and limited in 
education to the primary grade training of an earlier non-com- 
pulsory school system. They believed that the eradication of 
crime lay in the eradication of poverty, unemployment, and 
disease, and the provision of compulsory universal education. 

Many statistical studies of the period and more recent studies 
influenced by this school of thought have been made to prove 
the constancy of association of crime with poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and poor housing. 

The weakness of the earliest sociological theories lay in their 
failure to provide an analysis of the dynamic process by which 
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poverty, disease, unemployment, and poor housing were trans- 
mitted into criminal behavior. Nor could they explain why only 
a small proportion of the poor, the sick, the idle, and the poorly 
housed became criminal. 

Through the influence of family social work a new impetus 
was given during the first decades of this century to an analysis 
of sociological factors in crime. The great American city, a com- 
monplace phenomenon today, was then in its first rapid period 
of growth. Sociologists were becoming aware of the swift 
changes that were taking place in family life. The reduction of 
the functions of the home and the consequent lessening bonds of 
family life led to a study of home life in its relation to crime. 
Great prominence was given to the relationship of broken homes 
and criminal careers. Significant percentages of broken homes 
were found among sampling studies of criminal populations. 
The concept of the broken home was later refined to include dis- 
harmony as well as physical loss of membership. The weakness 
of this concept is that it has been unable to explain why certain 
members of the same family became criminal and other mem- 
bers became law-abiding citizens. 

More recently a whole sociological group has studied, with 
great ingenuity and a remarkable armament of techniques, the 
community causes of crime. The point of departure for these 
studies was the observation that certain city areas remained 
high in numbers of arrests from decade to decade, although oc- 
cupied by a procession of nationality groups. 

Through the ingenious device of dividing cities into popula- 
tion areas it was demonstrated, particularly by Shaw, that cer- 
tain central slum areas were chronically high in delinquency 
rate. It was demonstrated by the leaders of this school, pri- 
marily Park and Burgess, that cities possessed an unvarying so- 
cial structure and underwent a consistently similar process of 
expansion. It was demonstrated that the areas of highest delin- 
quency were areas of social disintegration. It was shown that 
these were areas of transition from slum housing to industrial 
use, and that the deterioration in housing was occasioned by a 
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rise in land values which made it economically unwise to delay 
demolition by making money in repairs. It was shown that 
physical deterioration led to an exodus of the better elements of 
the slum population, particularly of those possessing capacity 
for leadership, and to an influx of the most economically de- 
pressed classes, usually of inferior social status and of foreign 
birth. 

The concomitance of high delinquency rates and of areas of 
deterioration was explained as arising from a process of cultural 
transmission of criminal attitudes within the deteriorated area. 
The gang was regarded as the chief vehicle of this transmission 
process. 

Having taken a brief glance at some of the American socio- 
logical concepts of crime causation, let us view summarily the 
development of applied sociology in the field of urban crime 
control. Being concerned primarily with treatment through the 
control of social forces, sociologists and their technicians, the 
social workers, have sought to use social institutions as treat- 
ment agencies. 

The earliest reform movements dealt with crime only inci- 
dentally as a by-product of poverty, poor housing, disease, and 
idleness. But the reform movements of the late nineties and 
early 1900’s, stimulated by European economic and social theo- 
ries, could not keep pace with the rapid industrialization and 
urbanization of the United States, and new economic and social 
problems developed faster than reformers could cope with them. 
Slowly, crime prevention as an aspect of generalized social re- 
form began to give way to a more individualized form of study 
and treatment of the individual offender. The leader in this 
movement was Dr. William Healy and the instrument of study 
and treatment was the child-guidance clinic, assisted by social 
agencies who specialized in the protection and guidance of prob- 
lem children. 

The impetus of generalized social reform as crime prevention 
was not wholly lost, however, and continued to give direction to 
much of the efforts of community agencies, notably the social 
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settlements. Because of the feeling that they were engaged in 
crime-prevention work on a large scale, as opposed to the mi- 
nute scale of the individual child-guidance movement, there de- 
veloped a feeling among group-workers that problem children 
were the legitimate responsibility of individual treatment agen- 
cies and that the function of the group agency was to prevent 
delinquency among predelinquents. This point of view has un- 
necessarily complicated the job of community co-ordination for 
crime prevention, and will be referred to again in another con- 
nection. 

Gradually there developed a network of social agents and 
agencies devoted to the study and treatment of the problem 
child. Some, such as the child-guidance clinics, were new institu- 
tions. Others, such as the visiting-teacher movement, and the 
various experiments of attendance divisions of educational sys- 
tems, represented the extension of old services in new directions. 

Crime-prevention agencies and procedures have arisen in in- 
dependent and chaotically duplicative forms. This may not be 
so true of smaller communities but it is most true of large metro- 
politan communities. Children’s courts, school, community 
child-guidance bureaus, police, specialized case-work agencies, 
family agencies, institutions for foster-care, correctional institu- 
tions, national recreation agencies, local social and recreational 
institutions, camps, and, more recently, work-relief projects, 
have dealt with the treatment of problem behavior. There is a 
varying philosophy behind the work of these different agencies. 
Such agencies as child-guidance bureaus and specialized case- 
work agencies generally are concerned with the subjective as- 
pects of maladjustment, and seek to motivate the problem child 
to make a more suitable internal emotional adjustment to the 
reality situations confronting him. These agencies employ 
trained psychiatric social workers. Other agencies, such as 
courts, police, and correctional institutions, strive to com- 
pel the child to acquire habits of outward conformity in the 
apparent hope that proper habit-training will result in subse- 
quently self-activated social behavior. 
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The deterrent principle still operates among these latter agen- 
cies, and some still seek to instil fear or to punish children for 
misconduct on the theory that punishment is the most potent 
force affecting conduct. 

National and local recreational agencies operate on several 
diverse theories. The more conservative seem to feel that recre- 
ation is a substitute program for delinquent activities, and that 
the extension of recreational facilities to fill in the entire free 
time of the child will combat delinquency by affording the child 
no opportunity for delinquent behavior. Still other recreational 
agencies have faith in the transfer effect of attitudes acquired in 
supervised recreation, and feel that sportsman-like behavior can 
be transmitted from recreational situations to other situations 
in the life of the child so that he will react as a socialized being 
through the attitudes of social co-operation acquired in group 
play. Some even feel that children trained in ideals of sports- 
manship will communicate these ideals to other children in the 
community who have not had direct contact with recreational 
programs. 

Some agencies are primarily concerned with the overcoming 
of physical and mental disabilities, or the utilization of special 
aptitudes, on the theory that the problem child is one who has 
developed conflict around an inferiority that must be compen- 
sated for by giving him opportunity for success. Many of the 
older child-guidance agencies, dominated by the psychological 
point of view, have worked on this principle. 

Among the educators there has been a tendency to stress the 
effect on behavior of improper training in the fundamentals of 
language acquisition, such as reading and spelling and arith- 
metic. Remedial arithmetic and reading programs have been 
instituted to reduce the extent of school failure and consequent 
sense of frustration arising from nonpromotion. 

Still other agencies are more ecletic in their methods, and deal 
with children on an individual basis, modifying the treatment to 
meet the needs of the individual child, and utilizing punishment, 
mental-hygiene treatment, adjustment of educational and voca- 
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tional problems, and educational and vocational training 
programs. 

With such a variety of philosophies underlying crime-preven- 
tion programs, it is not surprising that there should be relative 
indifference among different agencies to plans for mutual co- 
operation. The result has been that in a majority of large Amer- 
ican communities, crime-prevention agencies have worked inde- 
pendently along individualistic lines, each concerned with the 
rehabilitation of the individual, but none deeply concerned with 
the share of the other in this process, or in the joint responsibil- 
ity of social agencies as a whole for combating community con- 
ditions productive of delinquency. 

What have been the results of individualistic, unplanned 
community work in delinquency prevention? One result is du- 
plication of effort in certain areas and among certain age groups, 
and an absence of adequate facilities in other areas and for 
other age groups. Generally, efforts have been concentrated in 
primary slum areas and among children below the age of six- 
teen, with consequent neglect of children in secondary slums, 
l.e., areas of migration from primary slums, and among children 
beyond the age of sixteen years. There has been no correction 
of this latter improper emphasis, despite the fact that serious 
crime in the United States is largely a problem of youth, and 
that auto theft, burglary, and robbery are committed by youths 
far in excess of their population proportion. 

Another result has been an unsystematic and casual reaching 
of the problem children of the community. Certain children 
have come to the attention of preventive agencies while the ma- 
jority have escaped their attention during the formative years, 
only to appear in the criminal courts as serious offenders. 

Another result has been a lack of systematic, purposeful fol- 
low-up of those children known to preventive agencies. Instead 
of providing continuous guidance for these children throughout 
the period of adolescence, preventive agencies give only a short 
period of intensive care, lasting from six months in the average 
children’s court probation department to as much as a year to 
eighteen months in the average specialized case-work agency. 
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There is, then, no proper carry-over to other community agen- 
cies of responsibility for the further treatment of the child. 
Children are continually being “lost” from supervised guidance. 
You have read the findings of the Los Angeles Association of 
Co-ordinating Councils, that only 14 per cent of juvenile-court 
cases had recreational affiliations prior to court experience, that 
only 35 per cent had church affiliations, and that only 10 per 
cent had hobby interests. These findings deal with children 
prior to court appearance. Some interest may attach to recent 
findings on a much smaller group of children, who were studied 
from the standpoint of community affiliations after treatment 
by preventive social agencies and correctional institutions." 

Three hundred and one boys and girls from the East Harlem 
area of New York City, known in 1930-31 to five city-wide pro- 
tective and correctional agencies, were studied in 1934 from the 
standpoint of (a) mobility; (4) referral to neighborhood recre- 
ational and health agencies; (c) actual membership in neighbor- 
hood recreational and health agencies. These children ranged 
between ten and eighteen years, and 85 per cent were white. In 
1934, 54 per cent were still resident in the area. Only 68 of 3o1, 
or 22 per cent, had been referred by these city-wide preventive 
and correctional agencies for follow-up care. 

Including those directly referred by these agencies and others 
in the group who were brought to the notice of local recreational 
and health programs through other auspices, 25 per cent of the 
301 received a slight degree of local follow-up. Of the original 
number, only 5 per cent were still receiving follow-up care in 
1934, although 54 per cent still lived in the area. 

The area was chosen for study because it had a number of 
recreational and health agencies and an active and interested 
local council of social agencies. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS 


The problems of community organization for crime preven- 
tion fall into two classes, therapeutic and administrative. 


*Harry M. Shulman and Hortense Heilbron, The Integration of Community and 
Neighborhood Agencies in the Prevention of Delinquency (Manuscript). 
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There can be no effective co-operation between group and case 
agencies until group agencies develop effective techniques for 
dealing with problem children in social groupings. Case agen- 
cies can undertake psychiatric therapy and can undertake, as 
liaison agencies, to seek the adjustment of the child to other so- 
cial institutions, but they cannot provide social groups within 
which the child can be adjusted. This becomes the function of 
group agencies. Group community agencies, because of a lack 
of techniques and of personnel trained in the case treatment of 
the problem child, have been reluctant to accept the burden of 
group treatment of problem behavior. And from the correction- 
al institutions have come as yet no effective techniques helpful 
in the solution of free, group, therapeutic problems. In addition 
there is strong prejudice against the mingling of problem and 
non-problem children, no matter how camouflaged, or how 
rationalized. 

The reluctance of many community agencies to make a bid 
for problem children is matched by the reluctance of most prob- 
lem children to accept the supervision of community agencies. 
Problem children do not adapt themselves well to normal 
groups. They are not merely normal children who steal, or stay 
out late, or play truant. These behavior manifestations are 
symptomatic of deeper underlying conflicts with their families 
and society. These children have distorted personalities. They 
have deep feelings of inferiority, are oversensitive, and crave re- 
sponse and security. They are frightened by the size of the 
average community center or club. They are awed by the com- 
plexity of its system and irked by the inflexibility of its rules. 
Its atmosphere is often too polite and genteel. The free run of 
the street, the candy-store hangout, the poolroom, the moving- 
picture theater, piers and wharves, empty lots behind bill- 
boards, roofs and basements, empty apartments, condemned 
tenement buildings, make a greater appeal. Selling newspapers 
in the subways, shining shoes in the parks and open squares, 
purveying merchandise in public markets and in front of mo- 
tion-picture theaters is greater sport, and brings in an independ- 
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ent income which renders the child still freer from home dom- 
ination. The thrill of being chased by the janitor, by irate 
neighbors, by looted storekeepers, and even by the cop on beat 
is greater than the thrill of winning a basket-ball game to these 
children. If a program of community organization is to be effec- 
tive in keeping these children off the streets, it must offer super- 
vised programs that are at least as absorbing as street interests. 
This challenge has not yet been effectively met by our com- 
munity recreational agencies. 

Finally, let us consider the administrative problems of com- 
munity organization for crime prevention. What are the limita- 
tions of existing programs of neighborhood co-ordination? 
Their major weakness is that they possess neither coercive nor 
economic power. They are voluntary associations of independ- 
ent organizations, of whom many possess only a weak, sec- 
ondary relation to the community. Those strong organizations 
in such an alliance, possessing in themselves strong coercive or 
economic powers jealously guard those powers for themselves 
and lend, but do not give, them to the federation. In too many 
instances neighborhood organization is attempted by persons 
having a professional interest in, but not an organic relation to, 
the neighborhood or local community. Their interest is often 
flickering, their attention wide in contemplation but narrow in 
concrete accomplishments, and their tenure ephemeral. 

Much labor is often used, and the organizing ability of many 
persons drawn upon, to create such ineffective expressions of 
community life as a Boys’ Week, a mass outing, a pageant, or a 
parade. Neighborhood organization, when used as a political 
strength, is often effective in securing material physical facili- 
ties, such as transportation, governmental housing services, or 
schools. It is often effective in averting a calamity, such as fire, 
flood, or pestilence, or in preventing a nuisance, such as the 
erection of an incinerator, an abattoir, or in protecting property 
values through prevention of sale or rental or properties to so- 
cially inferior individuals and groups. But all these community 
actions are based on a concrete situation, are a response to an 
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immediate need or an imminent danger, or represent an oppor- 
tunistic grab for swiftly apportioned public funds. The stimulus 
is usually strong, the response emotionally toned, and the whole 
social movement much like a wave in character, with a crest and 
a subsidence. 

In the field of crime prevention there is no strong, unifying 
public emergency. Crime prevention, in its community phases, 
cannot operate effectively on a disaster basis. The fitful agita- 
tions of the press, based on fictitious crime waves, leads only to 
repressive legislation. Yet until the time comes when the extent 
of the community and the extent of government are synony- 
mous, it is necessary that there be a more unified voluntary ap- 
proach to community crime-prevention policies. The programs 
of neighborhood councils, carried on in certain American com- 
munities, notably Los Angeles, seem to offer some possibility 
of constructive community action for crime prevention. 


ORGANIZATION FOR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Aubrey Williams, Assistant Administrator, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
Washington, D.C. 


N: THINKING person needs to be told how insecure 


our lives are in this modern world. Widespread desti- 

tution since 1929 and even wider-spread fear of it have 
put the concern of economic security uppermost in the minds of 
every citizen. It is, however, a mistake to think of insecurity 
and the measures proposed to alleviate it merely in terms of the 
depression. For years blocks of workingmen and their families 
have lived in impoverished conditions. For them there have 
been no prosperous years; all their lives have been spent in 
destitute circumstances. The pinch of the present really is 
eased up for these people. They live out their lives in chronic 
want. These people include casual laborers, the farm tenants, 
the migrant workers, many skilled workers, and large numbers 
of low-paid white-collar groups. A poverty that has been long 
growing plus a depression poverty of unprecedented dimensions 
has placed the working people of the United States in a situa- 
tion whereby their chronic margin of safety has been revealed as 
pitifully narrow. 

I need only recall to you that in the so-called prosperous years 
of 1920, 1923, 1926, and 1929 we had in this country on an aver- 
age of from a million and a half to over two million persons un- 
employed. It has become quite generally known that numerous 
studies of wages and living costs made during the decade of 
1920-30 showed a wide discrepancy between the costs of main- 
taining families in a minimum state of health and decency and 
the average family income then earned by a large segment of our 
people. From 1880 to 1923 the number of persons sixty-five 
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years of age and over in almshouses more than doubled. Doc- 
tors have long bewailed the fact that large numbers of people, 
because of economic necessity, resorted to quack medicines and 
home remedies when adequate medical care and hospitalization 
were paramount needs. We have known for years that our an- 
nual accident toll in fatalities and permanent disabilities runs 
into the hundreds of thousands of cases and that the cost of 
medical care, the resultant wage loss, and depreciated earning 
ability amount to several billions of dollars annually. And we, 
for all our much-vaunted progressiveness and prosperity, have 
one of the highest maternal mortality rates among industrial 
nations. Our infant mortality rate, which had been decreasing 
steadily since 1920, has been stationary since 1932, and this 
year (1935) it is definitely rising. To a large extent we have left 
it to the individual affected to cope with these overwhelming 
problems. It was his own responsibility and his “hard luck.” I 
think I may safely say that no small proportion of the destitu- 
tion we now face on all sides has its roots in conditions we were 
too busy to worry about in the past. 

We need only to look at two sets of facts to see exactly how 
able the individual is to meet these unavoidable contingencies— 
two sets of facts: average income and average savings of fami- 
lies. During 1929 five and three-quarter million families re- 
ceived incomes of less than $1,000 per year and were able to save 
absolutely nothing to protect them against economic hazards. 
Ten and one-half million families with annual incomes of from 
$1,000 to $2,000 per year saved an average of $80 per year to- 
ward meeting the costs of involuntary unemployment, old age, 
widowhood, illness, and disabling accident. Not very much, is 
it? And we must remember that during this same year over 42 
per cent of all the families in this country received incomes of 
$1,500 or less. The average earnings of all wage-earners at work 
dropped from $1,475 in 1929 to $1,199 in 1932. Since then there 
has been considerable recovery, but even for many who are fully 
employed there can be no margin for contingencies. Here in 
these figures we have the crux of the problem, the one central 
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and inescapable fact in all this complicated maze—lack of an 
assured income. 

Most of us depend for a livelihood upon a job over which we 
have no control and which pays us a wage or salary only when 
we work. Whenever, for one reason or another, we cannot 
work, our wages, the very means of livelihood, cease and we are 
brought to economic grief. If, by some device, our pay, or at 
least a considerable part of it, could be restored for an appreci- 
able period when, through no fault of our own, we are not per- 
mitted to work, the worst nightmare of a crisis would be dis- 
pelled. It is this assurance of some continuation of income, not 
the direct restoration of the job itself, which is the chief aim of 
social insurance. Through this plan the instrumentality of in- 
surance is not only made available to the mass of wage-earners 
against practically all the common risks of life, but there is also 
achieved a real distribution of the burden and a more equitable 
adjustment in our social and economic life. Ideally social insur- 
ance tries to place the heaviest burden upon those elements in 
the community which can best afford to bear it. This is the 
ideal aim to which all modern social insurance aspires—a goal 
not yet completely attained anywhere. 

I want to emphasize just what social insurance is and where 
it fits into our scheme of things. Perhaps I would make myself 
clearer if I were to tell you what it is not: It is not a cure-all, it 
will not usher in a new world, nor will it destroy the old. It is by 
no means a perfectionist program. To expect it to eliminate the 
evils which it is intended to alleviate is as naive as to expect life 
insurance to eliminate death. In a word, social insurance cannot 
and will not eliminate poverty or maldistribution of income. 
Its chief benefit to society lies in cushioning depressions and 
maintaining wage levels and the self-respect of workers. The 
great merit of insurance is that it does not compel people to use 
up their individual savings and become virtually destitute be- 
fore they can receive protection. It is this which makes it far 
superior to an outright relief system which must necessarily be 
inadequate and humiliating and is frequently uncertain as well, 
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Is social insurance worth the doing? It is worth it if it allevi- 
ates any appreciable percentage of our present hazards. I am 
not one of those who believe that our present difficulties can be 
solved by the mere stroke of a pen. No form of political govern- 
ment can today meet these hazards 100 per cent and social in- 
surance advocates would be extremely foolhardy to claim a 
complete solution of these problems. Without claiming to abol- 
ish our present-day evils, social insurance does offer the best 
means so far devised for the practical and effective alleviation 
of the major economic ills resulting from our industrial order. 

From this point of view let us examine the program of the 
present national administration. It seems to me that the es- 
sence of the ““New Deal” is the recognition and expression it 
gives to people whose wants are going unsatisfied because of the 
failure of the industrial and political institutions which they 
have established in the hope of satisfying those wants. This ad- 
ministration has for the first time made it its business to find out 
how people live and what they lack. We have not only turned 
up a large volume of chronic poverty to which even the best of 
us in the past have been willing to close our eyes, but we have 
also learned in detail just who the poor are, where they are, and 
some of the many causes which have brought them to such dire 
straits. We have gathered for the first time facts upon which to 
base not only an emergency program but upon which to do 
long-time planning. We have learned in the atmosphere of 
emergency and are now determined.-to convert the present situ- 
ation into something other than a relief problem. And one of 
the many points in our attack is the present administration’s 
Economic Security Program. We must remember in our discus- 
sion of the economic security bill now before the Senate that it 
does not represent all of the administration’s program for eco- 
nomic security, but that it is a companion measure to the great 
work-relief program which is already under way and which is 
designed to provide for the present able-bodied unemployed. 

You are all, I know, familiar with the provisions of the eco- 
nomic security bill. What, in a nutshell, does it do? As its title 
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indicates, it consists of a series of related measures designed as a 
unified program of attack upon the principal causes of insecurity 
in our economic life. These measures may be divided into five 
broad fields: aid to dependent children, public health measures, 
aid to the blind, old-age security, and unemployment compensa- 
tion. It establishes the principle that the federal government 
should bear a substantial part of the cost of the support of aged 
dependents, of the dependent blind, and of dependent children 
in families which are without a father’s support. It revives the 
essential features of the Sheppard-Towner Act for infant and 
maternal welfare, gives federal aid for the first time for the 
building-up of local child-welfare services and for the physical 
restoration of crippled children and sets up aid for vocational 
rehabilitation on a permanent basis. It increases a hundred 
fold the federal appropriation for child welfare, and trebles the 
federal appropriations for public health. It establishes a con- 
tributory annuity system which will give more liberal old-age 
benefits than the general old-age insurance benefits of any other 
country and permits the sale of voluntary low-cost government 
annuities to those not included in the compulsory plan. It cre- 
ates a strong incentive for the enactment of state unemploy- 
ment-insurance laws through a device which is as adroit as a 
measure can be in preparing for a nation-wide system within 
constitutional limits. 

There has been much controversy over the unemployment- 
compensation features of the present bill, many advocates 
championing a completely federal plan. The plan embodied in 
the bill does not, as you know, directly set up any system of 
unemployment compensation. Rather, it levies a uniform feder- 
al tax on pay-rolls against which a credit is allowed the employ- 
er for payments made into a state unemployment-compensation 
fund which meets certain minimum federal requirements. 
Through this device the states receive a strong incentive to the 
enactment of suitable laws and the chief obstacle heretofore to 
the enactment of individual state laws—fear of competitive dis- 
advantage in interstate commerce—is removed. Aside from the 
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minimum standards prescribed in the federal bill, the states are 
left free to enact the kind of laws they desire. They may set up 
either a pooled state fund or separate plant and industry re- 
serves; they may or may not require employer contributions; 
they may set their own waiting periods, amounts, and duration 
of benefits, etc. 

This plan is frankly experimental. It implies that many of 
the problems relating to unemployment compensation must be 
worked with, and a period of trial and effort gone through, but 
it recommends that something be done at once so that experi- 
mentation can begin at once. What sort of an unemployment- 
compensation act would emerge from the present Congress were 
it to attempt to write a federal law is entirely a matter of con- 
jecture. It is quite probable that a federal unemployment-com- 
pensation act would prove very disappointing to the more pro- 
gressive industrial states, if for no other reason than that the 
non-industrial states have the largest number of senators. The 
truth is that conditions are so diverse in this great country that 
probably no single act could meet the situation unless it dele- 
gated broad discretionary powers to an administrative agency, 
and the present Congress has indicated that it is in no mood to 
follow the example set by the preceding Congress in this respect. 

In the light of the recent unfortunate experience with the 
N.R.A., great doubt arises as to whether the federal govern- 
ment has authority to establish a national system of unemploy- 
ment compensation, however desirable that may be. There is no 
constitutional basis for such action except the taxing power and 
the welfare clause. The latter has never been regarded by the 
Supreme Court as conferring any powers on the Congress not 
granted specifically, and the former, while broad, cannot be em- 
ployed where the court deems the tax a mere subterfuge for un- 
authorized regulation. At present, therefore, the only safe 
course is still state administration. To make it possible for the 
states to act, the federal government must protect them from 
the unfair advantage enjoyed by states that do not act. That 
can be accomplished only through a uniform tax on employers 
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in all states, with a credit to states which have set up unemploy- 
ment-compensation systems. 

There is, moreover, the question raised by some outstanding 
economists, of whether or not the accumulation of reserves 
made possible out of taxes on pay-rolls will reduce purchasing 
power and thereby create unemployment. Surely this question 
is of the gravest importance and should be thoroughly can- 
vassed. The plan proposed is one under which the states can 
authorize compensation plans with only a minimum of uni- 
formity as to standards and administration. This may prove a 
basic weakness. Any unemployment compensation plan to the 
extent that it permits variation should, it seems to me, depend 
as little as possible on varying state statutes, yet should permit 
variation according to economic regions. 

Admittedly, the economic security bill does not offer a com- 
plete or final program for economic security, and not even its 
most ardent supporters have ever made such a claim. What 
they do say is that it represents a very substantial beginning 
toward such a complete program and one which is economically 
sound. Beyond question this bill will in future years have to be 
amended and supplemented. The struggle for social insurance 
has been bitter and prolonged everywhere and its progress slow. 
In England the unemployment-insurance law has been amended 
no less than twenty-six times since I1g20, and many of our 
American workmen’s compensation acts have been changed 
even more frequently. 

The bill now under consideration does, however, represent a 
long step forward. Together with the Works Relief Program it 
will provide much more adequately for those now in distress 
than has been possible heretofore. And it is a program which 
represents a totally new departure in federal policy. For the first 
time in this country social insurance is to be established on a 
national basis and the government is to assume responsibility 
for the care of the underprivileged on a long-time systematic 
basis. It sets up machinery which can, and doubtless will, be 
expanded in the years to come. 
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The struggle for human betterment is age-old; it transcends 
the structure of government, economic systems, and forms of 
industrial organization. Those of us who look beyond our imme- 
diate jobs to the larger questions of fundamental reform have, it 
seems, three choices open to us. The first is to go on in the old 
way, piously hoping that luck or an earthquake or a good big 
war or something will bring us out of our troubles. The Ameri- 
can people have obviously rejected that course. The second is 
to destroy the present economic order and to substitute in its 
place something new and different. Some would achieve this 
result by peaceful means and through orderly process while 
others would achieve it peaceably, if possible, but through force 
if necessary. The third is to modify the existing economic order 
by a process of orderly evolution, so that it will serve the well- 
being of the people as a whole. Speaking for myself, I am not 
ready to say that this latter course of action has yet been proved 
to be a hopeless task. The job is slow and more difficult than 
many of us had hoped it would be, but human progress has al- 
ways been achieved through the hardest kind of toil and effort. 

Many of us, in our eagerness to accomplish much more in one 
bold stroke than the economic security bill offers, forget, I 
think, the very difficult practical situation in which this meas- 
ure was evolved and the immediate background of American 
thought and action along these lines. Despite our high indus- 
trial development, our public mind is least educated to the 
principles of social insurance and its progress has been slower 
than in any of the other major industrial countries. 

We must evaluate the present bill in the light of our social- 
legislative backwardness and the stupendous practical difficul- 
ties involved. Since the underlying forces that caused us to re- 
main a decade behind other industrial nations in social legisla- 
tion are still at work and are as formidable as ever, an attempt 
to introduce a complete and final program of social insurance at 
this time would be self-defeating. Much as he would like to 
move ahead swiftly, the government official, the man in the 
tough spot of responsibility, must realize that not only social 
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need but realistic wisdom must dictate how far it is possible to 
go in this day and hour. 

In the last analysis, what we finally get under a constitutional 
democracy such as ours is the result of the combined forces of 
opinion of all colors and representing many divergent interests. 
Pressure is applied simultaneously from every point of the com- 
pass and eventually a workable equilibrium is reached some- 
where in the center. 

I am frankly not entirely satisfied with this bill. It does not 
represent my ideal, but I credit it with being a substantial be- 
ginning and the foundation for a much more comprehensive and 
constructive program. The rate at which we move forward and 
improve upon that beginning depends upon the development of 
supporting public opinion. No one would be happier than I to 
realize that there is a well-established sentiment toward liberal- 
izing and extending the economic security bill among my fellow 
social workers. To the degree to which you make that opinion 
a widespread, articulate, and constructive force, so rapidly will 
social insurance progress in this country. But first we must lay 
the foundation stone and lay it solidly so that the structure 
built upon it will not totter before every strain and stress. 


A COMMUNITY-WIDE VOLUNTEER 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Florence L. Newbold, Executive Secretary 
Volunteer Service Bureau, Philadelphia 


HE history of lay activity in social work is as old as that 

of social work itself. It was the interest and deep con- 

cern of lay women and men that motivated the begin- 
nings of welfare activity. But the movement to co-ordinate and 
centralize volunteer placement and to raise the standards of 
such service is a recent one. Official action concerning volunteer 
work was first taken when the National Conference of Social 
Work met in Philadelphia in 1932. Through the efforts of Mrs. 
Clarence Caspary, director of the Clearing House for Women 
Volunteers of the Jewish Federation of Philadelphia, a series of 
interesting meetings on volunteer work were arranged. Out of 
this venture a National Committee on Volunteers in Social 
Work was organized as a definite part of the conference itself. 
Mrs. Caspary served as the first chairman and was succeeded by 
Miss Evelyn Davis, the present chairman. 

The scope of the committee’s purpose has grown rapidly. In 
1932 the chief purpose was “to increase attendance of volun- 
teers at the Conference of Social Work.” Today its objectives 
are stated as follows: (1) to draw volunteers and board mem- 
bers into the National Conference of Social Work; (2) to help 
volunteers understand their relationship to professional social 
work; (3) to create an awareness among the professional group 
of the importance of the volunteers’ contribution to social work; 
(4) to assist the professional group in fostering a closer relation- 
ship with volunteers. 

The national committee is at present functioning through 
four committees. The first is interested in stimulating the par- 
ticipation of the lay person in the public welfare field and dis- 
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covering ways in which the volunteer can fit into that program. 
The second is endeavoring to discover what national organiza- 
tions have developed for the education of the volunteer in their 
field and to make such material available. For instance, the 
Family Welfare Association of America has produced a helpful 
pamphlet called Volunteer Values; the Y.W.C.A. National 
Board has a section stimulating the development of, and pro- 
ducing material on, volunteer leadership; Public Health Nurs- 
ing has a staff member giving full time to directing its lay 
activity. 

The objective of the third committee is to discover the tech- 
niques and methods taught by schools of social work to their 
students, concerning the relation of the professional and lay 
worker. Whether the latter is functioning as a board or com- 
mittee member, or in a more routine job, the knowledge of such 
methods is essential. 

The fourth committee is concerned with the status of volun- 
teer effort in the United States today. To determine this a study 
of the known central bureaus placing volunteers has been made 
through detailed questionnaires sent to each one. Mrs. Thomas 
Tolan, of Milwaukee, an active volunteer and chairman of Mil- 
waukee’s volunteer bureau, is chairman of this committee and 
has undertaken the tremendous task of tabulating and summa- 
rizing the replies. 

This paper makes frequent reference to this study, which is to 
be mimeographed for those wishing more detailed information 
than can be given here. 

According to the information available through this survey, 
there are eighteen community bureaus placing volunteers now 
functioning in the United States. They are in the following 
cities: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Hartford, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Phil- 
adelphia, Providence, Seattle, St. Louis, Syracuse, Washington, 
Wichita, Worcester. Of these eighteen, four are less than a year 
old, six are two years old or less, six are five years old or less and 
only two are more than five years old. Of these last two, the 
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Boston bureau was founded eight years ago and the Minne- 
apolis bureau sixteen years ago. 

All but four were started under the auspices of, or sponsored 
by, the Council of Social Agencies, the Community or Welfare 
Council or a similar setup, in their respective cities, thus estab- 
lishing at once their community-wide aspect; and all but one are 
at present associated with such a council. The Junior League 
has been concerned with the organizations of many of these 
bureaus, directly or indirectly. 

Six of these bureaus are financed by the Council of Social 
Agencies, or Community Chest, and the Junior League con- 
tributes substantially to three. All but one report a governing 
committee of some kind composed of a combination of lay and 
professional workers. Twelve bureaus are directed by training 
workers, eight of whom are members of the American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers. The other six are under the direction 
of women who have had wide experience in volunteer work. 
Ten are serving with pay, eight without. 

Seventeen bureaus report 6,136 volunteers, the number of 
volunteers per bureau ranging from fourteen in Wichita to 
1,300 in Minneapolis. 

The jobs reported filled are motor service, case-aid, clinic aid, 
recreational and clerical jobs, and a number of miscellaneous 
ones not classified under these headings. For the most part, 
placements are of individuals, although one bureau reports a 
request to place four hundred doctors’ wives. Group placement, 
both large and small, may be an interesting phase of a central 
bureau’s work to develop in the future. 

But no matter how the bureaus were started, are now organ- 
ized, or how many volunteers and agencies they serve, they 
seem to agree fundamentally as to purpose. This is defined in 
various ways as “interpreting agencies to a group which pro- 
vides their support, intellectually and morally, as well as finan- 
cially”; “‘providing a clearing house between agencies who need 
volunteers and volunteers who wish to serve their community”; 
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“getting jobs done”’; “fitting the volunteer to the job”; “‘raising 
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the standards of volunteer service’; and “providing training for 
volunteers.” 

This high standard of service, including an educational pro- 
gram for volunteers, can be traced, in many instances, to the 
influence of the Junior League, which has so persistently empha- 
sized the need for volunteer education and training and whose 
members have been instrumental in initiating many of the 
bureaus. 

In addition to setting the standard of volunteer service for 
the community and providing an educational program for vol- 
unteers, the executive of a central bureau contacts all agencies, 
public and private, and brings a community-wide point of view 
to her work of placement. 

There are other advantages of a community bureau. For the 
volunteer, whether new in the city or not, it means she has one 
central place to which to turn to discover the various oppor- 
tunities of service the city affords. If she has never done such 
work before, she has an interested person in the placement secre- 
tary to explain different phases and kinds of work, what is ex- 
pected of volunteers, and how she might fit into the picture. 
If she is a “seasoned” volunteer, who for some reason has fin- 
ished a piece of work and is ready for another, she can quite 
frankly discuss her qualifications and limitations in the light of 
the many openings, and with the secretary decide where her 
contribution will count for the most. A central bureau assists 
the lay worker to relate her skills and interests to worth-while 
activities. The volunteer need not run from one organization to 
another to find the work that appeals to her, nor run the risk of 
getting into an agency with a negative rather than constructive 
attitude toward lay activity, nor in one that gives inadequate 
supervision to volunteer work. 

For the organizations using volunteers, the advantage lies in 
the fact that the bureau helps the work of recruiting and select- 
ing, referring the volunteer for an initial interview with the 
understanding that the agency holds the possibility of rejection. 
The bureau checks the volunteer’s work, through the agency, 
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offers to explain to the volunteer how her work might be im- 
proved, and assumes responsibility for her withdrawal if there 
is a reason for it. 

In the light of this survey of the policy and activities of the 
eighteen community bureaus, their functions seem to fall into 
five categories which will bear further study. They are recruit- 
ing, agency contacts and supervision, placement, follow-up, and 
educational opportunities. 

1. Recruiting —Anyone working with volunteers recognizes 
that recruiting needs to be done constantly; we find all but three 
bureaus making an effort to provide for this by having, on their 
governing body, representatives of lay organizations such as 
church groups and women’s clubs, from which volunteers are 
recruited. Mrs. Tolan in her analysis of the reports says: “This 
seems a sound policy as the extent of interpretative work is so 
much increased by having these members of the Bureau’s gov- 
erning committee able to act intelligently as liaison between 
their women’s club or church group and the volunteer bureau.” 

Being connected with one of the three bureaus not adopting 
this policy, I should like to speak for the opposite approach. 
The Philadelphia bureau has purposely refrained from asking 
people to serve on its board as representatives of certain groups 
for it believes the board must be an entity in itself and that its 
strength comes through individuals identifying themselves with 
the board. Each director has been invited to serve in a personal 
capacity, no matter what connection he may have with a lay or 
a professional organization. However, since each member is 
connected, voluntarily or professionally, with other boards and 
“groups” of people, this may be a distinction without a differ- 
ence. 

No mention of recruiting men is made in this study. The Phil- 
adelphia board is endeavoring to do this, and I believe that it is 
a phase of the work we can well encourage. For the sake of uni- 
formity, however, I am using the feminine pronoun in referring 
to the lay worker. 

Other ways of recruiting reported by the bureaus are through 
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talks to women’s clubs, church groups, college students, alum- 
nae associations, and similar groups; the distribution of fliers 
and booklets; newspaper publicity; and mouth-to-mouth re- 
cruiting—‘“‘the friend who tells a friend.” If the bureaus require 
definite standards for volunteer service, recruiting must neces- 
sarily be limited, or else those limitations given publicity. Chi- 
cago reports that “they accept no one who expects to work into 
paid employment, no one without a four-year high-school edu- 
cation, no one giving less than two half-days a week, nor any 
whose personalities make them unpromising.” This makes the 
task of interviewing and placing simpler. Bureaus not eliminat- 
ing the person seeking eventual employment have many such 
coming to it. Some come with the hope of making contacts that 
might lead to employment. The inexperienced are seeking vol- 
unteer experience only if it will help in qualifying later for a po- 
sition. The temporarily unemployed look upon volunteer serv- 
ice as a way to keep busy, thus strengthening their morale, and 
to maintain proficiency in their skill whether it be typing or tap 
dancing. Shall volunteer service be refused these people because, 
at the moment, they happen to want a paid job? Personally, I 
think not, for I believe this group has a definite contribution to 
make, and many in it are giving valuable service to various 
agencies. It is only fair, however, to explain to them the fact 
that volunteer experience does not train for professional service 
and that it does not lead to paid positions/” With this group we 
need constantly to reiterate that a volunteer is one who serves, 
without remuneration in terms of money, a non-profit-maki 
organization with whose social purpose she is in sympathy.) 
2. Contacts and supervision—Contacts with organizations 
using volunteers, resulting in mutual understanding and co- 
operation, are important, for obviously a bureau cannot place 
lay workers unless the agencies are ready to use them. Fifteen 
bureaus report that their executive personally calls upon the 
executives of the various organizations at the beginning of the 
year with a view to gaining an understanding of the opportuni- 
ties for volunteer work within the agency. At this time she ex- 
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plains the policy of the bureau concerning the supervision of 
volunteer work and the importance of thoroughly explaining to 
the volunteer her task and its relation to the work as a whole. 

Bureaus are selective concerning agencies as well as volun- 
teers. Eight will not place in agencies where adequate super- 
vision is not given to volunteers. This is an encouraging feature 
of the work that should greatly influence the standards of lay 
service. Half of them limit their service to agencies which are 
members of the Council of Social Agencies, and three do not 
place volunteers in public agencies. 

One wonders if this is the decision of the public agency or the 
bureau. Certainly it raises the question of the areas of volunteer 
service. Can it legitimately be limited to the private agency? 
It would seem not, for if volunteer service is valid it should be 
valid for the public as well as the private agency. Since the suc- 
cess of a public welfare program depends upon the understand- 
ing and good will of the taxpayer, it is imperative that his inter- 
est in it be aroused and his enthusiasm translated into service, 
either of an interpretative or more routine nature. Vital social 
work depends on an intelligent, trained professional group and 
an active informed laity; and the agency whose function in- 
cludes only the one lacks the vision and strength of the agency 
to which both groups contribute. 

The majority of the bureaus apparently serve the social field 
only; the Philadelphia bureau includes agencies in the cultural 
and educational fields as well. 

3. Placement.—The intelligent placement of volunteers de- 
pends on the success of the initial interview. The bureaus are 
divided on the important question of the approach to use, that 
of case work or of a vocational contact. The former is often dif- 
ficult to avoid, yet, personally, I question the wisdom or the 
necessity of adopting it as a general policy because of the nature 
and, frequently, the brevity of the interview. The validity of 
the vocational approach, is also open to question, I think, un- 
less we are prepared to carry it through to the point of vocation- 
al counseling. This certainly is not the function of a volunteer 
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bureau as at present conceived. There is a third approach, not 
covered by the questionnaire, which I find helpful—the avoca- 
tional. I believe we should relate current interest in the con- 
structive use of leisure time, and the benefits derived from the 
discovery and pursuit of a “hobby,” to the idea of volunteer 
service and use it as a means for recruiting and the proper place- 
ment of volunteers. But it is not essential to ride a “hobby 
horse” into the volunteer field. Lay service itself is an avoca- 
tion, and the pursuit of it should take a high place when rating 
constructive ways of using leisure. 

But, regardless of the approach used, the bureaus agree that 
the aim of the interview is to discover the skills, abilities, inter- 
ests, and attitudes of the volunteer. Most of the bureaus use an 
application blank as a means to this end. 

It is the responsibility of the placement secretary to fit “the 
square peg in the square hole.”’ She does it through a personal 
interview with the agency head during which she learns about 
the work to be done, through a leisurely interview with the 
volunteer, in which she discovers her training, her experience, 
something of her background, her aptitudes. Then comes the 
most satisfying part of the work, when the volunteer is placed 
in just the right job to the common satisfaction of volunteer, 
agency, and bureau. 

4. Follow-up.—The responsibility of the bureau to the volun- 
teer and the agency does not end with placement. The follow- 
up is equally important. 

We find that two-thirds of the bureaus received regular re- 
ports from agencies concerning the work of volunteers. Most 
of the bureaus receive reports from the volunteer, also, annually 
or oftener, in which she gives her reaction to the agency and her 
work. If she has a legitimate criticism to offer, the bureau is 
responsible for explaining her point of view to the agency. The 
bureaus seem to agree with Minneapolis: “If there is some point 
on which the agency has slipped up, it is only fair to them to 
have it corrected so as to have better relations with volunteers 
in the future.” The majority of the bureaus hold regular meet- 
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ings of volunteer supervisors for the discussion of policies that 
are successful and advisable. One bureau reports that a day 
each month is set aside for volunteers to drop into the office for 
tea and a discussion of their work and any problems related 
to it. 

5. Educational plans —Supervision is definitely a part of vol- 
unteer training, but not all. A community bureau has a respon- 
sibility to see that opportunities are offered to the lay worker 
which will result in a better understanding of the community 
in which she lives. The bureaus recognize this, for all report the 
sponsoring of an educational program of some kind. The ma- 
jority give a general orientation course each year comprised of 
lectures, discussions, and field trips. Eight report specialized or 
advanced courses in the health, case work, and recreational 
fields. The National Committee is of the opinion that such ad- 
vanced training is the responsibility of the agency and not of 
a central bureau. It also maintains that publicity should be 
given to the fact that such educational courses for volunteers as 
we have mentioned are designed to produce more effective volun- 
teer service and in no way attempt to train for professional 
service of any kind. 

The St. Louis bureau reports a course last winter for the “‘fur- 
ther education of board members,” with thirty board members 
representing twenty-two agencies attending it; running parallel 
with it and covering the same material, from the executive’s 
point of view, was a course for agency executives. 

As social work becomes more standardized the lay worker 
must be ready to accept rigorous training and discipline. We 
are likely to think of the contribution she makes primarily in 
terms of function rather than performance. I believe the time 
has now come when we must expect and exact increasingly 
better performance, whether the job is routine or a highly skilled 
one. 

I think it was Mrs. Geer who in 1927 spoke of the ‘“‘volunteers 
of tomorrow” as “pioneers, liberators and interpreters.” It is 
not in my province to enlarge on this theme, but certainly it 
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suggests the intangible qualities of volunteer service which no 
survey can measure orevenestimate. Volunteers are interpreters, 
whether they wish to be or not, for their attitude alone inter- 
prets to the community their concept of the agency with which 
they are allied, be it negative or definitely positive. We know 
that volunteers are pioneers and trail-blazers and as such have 
made an outstanding contribution to social work; they are pio- 
neers in a partnership, also—a partnership that can become 
very real to them and the agencies they serve. My hope is that 
these community bureaus, most of them so recently organized 
and feeling their way, will acquire the spirit of adventure that 
has always motivated lay activity and dare to experiment in 
this new area of community service, and interpret the needs of 
various groups, each to the other. 


HOW CAN SOCIAL INFORMATION BE OBTAINED 
AND MADE AVAILABLE FOR PUB- 
LICITY PURPOSES? 


Mabel B. Ellis, National Board, Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, New York City 


N THE February number of Scribner’s Magazine there is 
| an article by Ida M. Tarbell, called “Is Our Generosity 
Wearing Thin?” It contains one of the most convincing 
presentations that has yet appeared of the need for public under- 
standing and support of the voluntary social agencies, and is in 
effect a plea for the strengthening of a personal sense of responsi- 
bility for human needs. 

The whole article, as some of you will remember, is built up 
about the contrast between the giving most of us do today, as 
revealed by the deductions on our income tax reports, and the 
giving done by a country minister, not so many years ago, who 
regularly set aside during his whole working life one-tenth of 
all he earned, and then painstakingly distributed it to “those 
institutions which he believed most useful to his world.” 

The idea that such an article might be written was conceived 
one day when the son of this man happened quite by chance to 
show a friend the four small, shabby, paper-bound notebooks 
labeled “The Lord’s Box” in which this record of tithing had 
been kept over a period of forty-five years. 

Many things about these little notebooks made their contents 
social information of genuine value for publicity purposes. Here 
were documents of the sort prized by historians, original records 
of a sort which throw light on social conditions. We can com- 
pute the income and expenditures of a country pastor—the sal- 
ary, in this instance, seems never to have exceeded $1,400 a 
year—and we see also carefully entered “‘in a clear, strong hand” 
all the little extras which came along with the salary—the fees 
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for weddings and funerals, the money sometimes received for 
singing. 

And we see a man completely honest with himself and with 
his God, for when the occupancy of a parsonage, rent free, was 
part of the salary, the cash value of the rent is computed and 
entered and of this, too, one-tenth is set aside for the “Lord’s 
Box.” And so with every contribution in kind, however small. 
No one can read this record without feeling genuinely ashamed 
of his own evasions and selfishness. Thus the material has, in 
addition to its historic value, a strong emotional appeal which 
Miss Tarbell has handled with a fine restraint. 

The comparison between the Io per cent given by this man 
and the 1.8 per cent which was the average donation made by 
the entire taxable group in 1928, is a comparison between things 
which can properly be compared—not the far-fetched kind of 
analogy sometimes drawn; and the difference is striking enough 
to arouse immediate attention. 

With their value thus assessed, the four notebooks were placed 
in the hands of a writer of established reputation, known to be 
interested in material of this sort and capable of handling it 
well; and the rest was left to her. 

I have discussed this particular bit of source material and the 
use which was made of it somewhat at length, because I believe 
we are often inclined to think of social information suitable for 
use in interpreting social work to the public as existing only on 
the printed page. As I am using the term, social information in- 
cludes more than statistics and other factual stuff. It means, 
also, ideas, pictures, quotable phrases, anecdotes, and state- 
ments of opinion if significant either because the person who 
makes them is important in the eyes of the public or because 
they are striking enough in themselves to command attention. 

The areas within which the search for social information as 
thus defined may be carried on have very wide boundaries. Old 
diaries, letters, or photographs now hidden in dusty trunks may 
have as great value for purposes of comparison as did the four 
little account books which were the “Lord’s Box.” The early 
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records of the longer established social agencies and institutions 
often yield interesting entries, which can be used to direct at- 
tention to differences in procedure and philosophy developed by 
social workers through the years. Thus, the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in the report it prepared for the Century of 
Progress, used line drawings taken from early reports of chil- 
dren’s agencies to illustrate what had happened between 1833 
and 1933 in the field of child care. 

But more profitable than the occasional search through the 
attics of one’s friends or the yellowed pages of old documents 
is the search for information and ideas which can constantly be 
carried on in the minds of people concerned in one way or 
another with the social problems of their community. And this 
search need not be limited to our professional friends or our 
board members. Old residents who remember pioneer days, dis- 
tinguished visitors who can be interviewed on the social prob- 
lems of their own communities, certain clients of social agencies 
—all these possess social information which might well be tapped 
more frequently than is usually done for the benefit of local 
publicity. 

Nor should such interviews be limited to the gathering of 
facts. Sometimes the hopes and fears of people can be used for 
the i interpretation of social needs. It is easy to imagine, for in- 
stance, a series of interviews with leading citizens and board 
members of social agencies on some such subject as “The Christ- 
mas Present I’d Like Best to Give to My Town,” in which 
could be incorporated brief descriptions of unmet needs and 
personal ideas as to the ways in which these needs can best be 
met. A similar series of interviews could be developed about 
the birthdays of prominent local people. 

Closely related to this type of social information are the state- 
ments which can be obtained from participants in the activities 
of social agencies. The “Youth Today Conference,” held by the 
national character building agencies in 1934, is an outstanding 
example of the way in which this kind of information can be 
gathered and made widely available. Of a less significant nature 
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but by no means to be neglected are the revealing comments 
sometimes made by children or adults at camp, before the courts, 
or at clinics. The bulletins of the family-welfare and child-caring 
agencies use much material of this kind; and the frequent use 
of salty quotations from her Hull-House neighbors was one of 
the secrets of Jane Addams’ power as an interpreter of social 
conditions. 

To those attending the National Conference of Social Work 
it would seem unnecessary to point out the rewards which come 
from exploring the minds of one’s fellow-workers. Long before 
the Conference Proceedings are published the ideas here pre- 
sented will be a part of the social information possessed by so- 
cial work interpreters in all parts of the country, carried by 
word of mouth and deriving much of their force from the per- 
sonal contacts here made. And so with other conferences and 
meetings and informal conversations during which discussion 
of social problems is carried on by people of diverse backgrounds 
and experience. 

A first-hand acquaintance with the places where social infor- 
mation is produced is another way of obtaining both facts and 
ideas. When Thomas Mott Osborne entered Sing Sing Prison 
in convict’s garb he acquired a kind of knowledge not otherwise 
obtainable, which served him well in the days when he was the 
warden of Sing Sing and the spokesman for prison reform. So, 
likewise, Clifford Beers’s personal experience with insanity, trans- 
lated into that remarkable book 4 Mind That Found Itself, not 
only started the mental hygiene movement but has helped to 
finance it for many years. On a different and less realistic scale 
similar possibilities are open to every interpreter of social work 
who will leave his desk long enough to witness for himself what 
is actually taking place at the boys’ club or the well baby clinic, 
and then will check his impressions and his conclusions with 
those professionally responsible for the work. 

Turning now to the social information which is available 
in print, what would one suggest for the five-foot shelf in the 
office of the person responsible for interpreting social work to 
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the public? There must, of course, be a complete file of the 
latest annual and special reports and publications of all local 
and state-wide social agencies, whether public or private, supple- 
mented by school census reports and any other local census data 
which may have appeared, the current and annual health re- 
ports of municipalities and state, and reports of social surveys 
or other special studies, if recent enough to be serviceable. As 
background against which these local data can be seen in true 
perspective, one needs also the reports published by certain 
federal departments and bureaus, certain national social agen- 
cies, and a few business organizations nation wide in scope, such 
as the insurance companies and the banking associations. 

For all of us the United States census lays the foundations of 
social fact. Next to the census reports in the value of their 
contribution to our knowledge of social conditions are the publi- 
cations of the United States Children’s Bureau, the United States 
Public Health Service, the Office of Education, the Women’s 
Bureau of the Labor Department, and, in these latter years, 
the Federal Relief Administration. I shall make no effort to sug- 
gest which of these you will find most useful, with the single 
exception of the monthly statistical reports published by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the Children’s 
Bureau. These you simply cannot get on without. 

Other publications indispensable for quick reference are the 
Social Work Year Book (published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion), certain numbers of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, and the annual review of the 
year which appears in the American Fournal of Sociology each 
May. You must add to these at least one history of social work, 
preferably the Warner-Queen-Harper volume on American Chari- 
ties and Social Work, the Calendar of Social Work published by 
Community Chests and Councils, your local directory of social 
agencies, and the New York City directory (because of its listing 
of national agencies having headquarters in that city). The mem- 
bership list of the National Conference of Social Work is the best 
general directory of social workers in print and should always 
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be kept on hand for use in verifying names, initials, and organiza- 
tion connections. Of continuing value for reference purposes, 
although the figures they use are now out of date, are the two 
volumes of the President’s Research Commission on Social 
Trends, and certain reports published by the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 

Add to these the regular reading of The Survey and at least 
one newspaper which deals competently with national affairs 
and you have the absolute minimum for efficiency. You will, 
of course, not limit yourself to these, but time forbids making 
more than a few additional suggestions. The Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work contain much factual in- 
formation of importance and serve also, if viewed over the years, 
as a sort of “Who’s Who in Social Work.” The proceedings of 
other annual conferences are sometimes fruitful when indexed 
and clipped for one’s own special purposes. An effort should be 
made at least to glance at the table of contents, if no more, of 
the more important professional journals and the leading current 
periodicals of general interest. The Reader’s Guide is useful here, 
and the bulletins published by the Social Work Publicity Coun- 
cil and by Community Chests and Councils carry references to 
articles on social work subjects published in current periodicals 
and themselves contain source material of value in many fields. 

When it comes to books, the field is so large that only a few 
guide posts can be set up. The desirability of reading book re- 
views regularly has already been mentioned. They can be found 
in The Survey, in the various professional journals, and in such 
publications as the Saturday Review of Literature. 

The lists of new accessions to the library published month- 
ly except during July and August by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion are available to anyone on request without charge. They 
represent an unusually careful selection of books dealing with 
social work in all its aspects, and often include titles not found 
in the usual book-review columns. The bulletins of this library, 
which costs subscribers only fifty cents a year, provide bibliog- 
raphies on social work subjects, a list of the “Social Work Books 
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of the Year” and a listing of important pamphlet publications. 
If you like to see and handle new books, the Book and Magazine 
Center of the National Conference affords you that opportunity 
—and, incidentally, gives you ideas for suggestions to your local 
libraries and bookstores on your return home. 

Among the many books of general rather than professional 
interest, two types are especially likely to yield social informa- 
tion of value for publicity purposes. These are the life-histories 
(biographies, autobiographies, letters) of prominent social 
workers and those interested in social reform, and the reports 
of important research in social work and related fields. The 
House on Henry Street, The Life of Florence Nightingale, and the 
forthcoming biography of Julia Lathrop illustrate the first type, 
and such volumes as those old standbys, Social Diagnosis or 
The Juvenile Delinquent, the second. 

Fiction, also, may yield rich returns. Second Hoeing, a recent 
book by a new author, Hope Sykes Williams, describes life in 
the sugar-beet fields of Colorado with a social vigor unsurpassed 
by the best efforts of the National Child Labor Committee. The 
depression has helped to launch a considerable group of new 
writers, some of them very promising. J Went to Pit College and 
Hungry Men illustrate the kind of thing likely to appear in such 
times as these. In this connection it might be pointed out that 
we are just as much interpreters of social work when we induce 
other people to read and discuss fiction dealing with social prob- 
lems as when we attempt to do the writing ourselves. 

Likewise, good use can often be made of the social informa- 
tion provided by current plays, films, or news items. When the 
beautiful motion picture Hugh Walpole made from Dickens’ 
David Copperfield was being shown in Springfield, Illinois, the 
community chest suggested to a local newspaperman the possi- 
bility of discussing, in his daily column, what would have 
happened to David had he been living in Springfield today. As 
a result, the column carried quotations from the executive of 
the Children’s Service League and a most interesting compari- 
son was drawn between the methods of child care considered 
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satisfactory in Dickens’ time and those of the present. Our Daily 
Bread, Little Women, and Stranded—to mention only a few of 
the recent films—could certainly have been utilized in a similar 
way. 

Current news items sometimes offer possibilities. An editorial 
in Public Health Nursing recently pointed out what the wide- 
spread interest in every detail concerning the Dionne quintuplets 
has taught the people generally about the care and feeding of in- 
fants—or might teach themif wisely used. Thesafeguards thrown 
about the babies by the provincial authorities to prevent possible 
exploitation by unwise parents could also be quoted to illustrate 
the rdle which the modern state plays in the field of child pro- 
tection. 

Why is it so important that those responsible for the social 
programs of our communities make more adequate provision in 
the future than they have usually done in the past for work of 
this type? 

Because social agencies have in recent years become very nu- 
merous and highly specialized, but have not yet for the most 
part reached the point where tangible results of their work can 
be definitely established, there is need at any time to make 
special provisions for keeping the public which supports these 
agencies informed of what they are doing, how they go about 
it, and why they are needed. This involves, in the first place, 
getting the facts together, and, in the come place, making 
effective use of them through the established media of publicity. 
And these media, like the social agencies, have become very 
numerous and highly specialized, so that special training is re- 
quired if they are to be used effectively. 

With the advent of the depression other elements entered into 
the situation. Social work became news, and as the depression 
continued it became more and more vital to the welfare of the 
country that the news be accurately presented so that people 
in general, taxpayers and contributors alike, could gain a better 
understanding of the human and social values that are threat- 
ened, if, for instance, the administration of relief is left to in- 
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competent hands, or if those voluntary agencies which are neces- 
sary to the community are forced to give up their work because 
of lack of funds. 

In 1930, faced with a situation in which all these dangers were 
threatening local communities, the agencies belonging to the 
National Social Work Council organized what they called “The 
United Educational Program.” This program represented the 
first effort of national agencies to work co-operatively on a pro- 
gram of interpretation using media of nation-wide influence— 
newspapers, magazines, and radio in particular. Unfortunately, 
it proved impossible, for financial reasons, either to begin the 
work on the scale at first contemplated or to continue it past 
the spring of 1934. In spite of these limitations, however, cer- 
tain methods of procedure were developed and certain results 
were obtained which are suggestive to those responsible for or- 
ganizing local programs of interpretation. 

As a first step committees were set up which brought together 
representatives of the national agencies in the four major fields 
of social case work, child welfare, character building, and health. 
These committees assembled social information already avail- 
able in their national and local offices, produced additional in- 
formation as needed, attempted to co-ordinate what they pro- 
duced, and finally passed on any material prepared for publica- 
tion. 

As an outgrowth of committee activity a series of bulletins 
called “Behind the Front Lines” was prepared by the editor of 
the United Educational Program primarily for use during com- 
munity chestcampaigns. These bulletins, which contained source 
material and suggestions for publicity, were distributed by com- 
munity chests and councils as part of the “Mobilization for 
Human Needs,” and were also widely used by the national 
agencies in stimulating interpretation by their local affiliates. 
In addition to this, continuous efforts were made to interest 
writers of established reputations in preparing magazine articles 
based on social information of authentic and timely value pro- 
vided by the agencies belonging to the National Social Work 
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Council, and to arouse in the editors of influential periodicals 
a desire for more material of this sort. This end of the work and 
the preparation of newspaper releases was carried by Louise 
Franklin Bache, Director of Publicity for Community Chests 
and Councils. 

One result of the United Educational Program was the pro- 
duction of more and better source material by the co-operating 
agencies. Each was pressed to define its objectives in terms 
simple enough to be understood by the man in the street and 
flexible enough to permit modification as conditions changed. 
Each was expected to keep the Program editor constantly in 
touch with new developments and with new material. One agen- 
cy asked help in preparing the forms on which its locals were 
asked to report annually, so that the figures which came in 
would be more useful for publicity purposes and certain other 
information not hitherto recognized as desirable could be added. 
We were also in some instances given access to the originals of 
these reports from local agencies and found in them material 
the value of which was not fully realized by those who viewed 
it with eyes dulled by overfamiliarity. 

It was clear from the beginning of the Program that editors 
were more likely to welcome articles which described social serv- 
ices than articles about any one agency, for they often suspected 
the latter of carrying a hidden appeal for financial assistance; 
and, as time went by, it became equally clear that the agency 
representatives themselves profited by a more intimate ac- 
quaintanceship with ideas and personalities in fields related 
to their own and in the magazine field. As a result, more and 
better articles were placed in periodicals of national circula- 
tion. | 

In these and other ways definite gains resulted from this ex- 
periment in co-operation which could hardly have been achieved 
by any one agency working independently or by all the agencies 
working only during the campaign period, and although the 
United Educational Program as such has ceased to exist, the 
national agencies still continue efforts at interpretation as groups 
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representing a field of service rather than as individual special- 
ists. In days as troubled and confused as those through which 
we are now passing, many of us believe that only as some such 
united effort is made to reach the public with social information 
that is authentic, timely, and interestingly presented can we 
ever hope to build up in our local communities that intelligent 
understanding of social problems and devoted support of the 
necessary social service, whether public or private, which is 
essential to the future welfare of the nation. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SOCIAL WORKERS TO 
PARTICIPATE IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


Elizabeth Magee, Executive Secretary, Consumers 
League of Ohio, Cleveland 


"Tinie is nothing new about social workers participating 


in the promotion of social legislation. Every movement 
for social reform in this country has had social workers 
among its outstanding proponents. With the great expansion of 
social work in the last few decades many have deplored the 
apparent turning-away from interest in legislation and the loss 
of the old-time crusading leadership. In Current History of June, 
1928, in an article entitled “The Soullessness of Present Day 
Social Work,” Abraham Epstein expresses this view as follows: 
In the last decade social work has taken a definite turn of the road... . 
when social work speaks its voice is no longer that of scorching indictment, of 
deep rooted convictions, of emotional authority . . . . it has become too prac- 
tical to be passionate . . . . the modern social worker no longer appeals to the 
conscience of the community for the eradication of social evils. His preoccu- 
pation is with “adjusting people to life.” .... He has acquired a technique 
and his highest aim is to do a good case-work job. .... The curse of the poor 
is still their poverty and no movement for social welfare can continue to com- 
mand the respect of thinking people which does not concentrate all its energies 
in finding out why people are poor and which does not find the courage to take 
steps to exterminate the causes of this poverty. Social workers cannot side- 
track the fundamental issue between a militant movement having as its chief 
objective the eradication of injustice and the reduction of poverty as against a 
policy of “charity appeals” and the “adjustment” of individuals to conditions 
as they are. 


There has been some indication during these last few years 
of a marked change in attitude and action on the part of social 
workers and social work organizations. The very fact of the or- 
ganization of this Division of Social Action within the National 
Conference in itself gives evidence and promise of a new emphasis. 

I am not addressing primarily the small group of social workers 
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who are engaged professionally i in movements for social legisla- 
tion in connection with organizations like the National Child 
Labor Committee, the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, the Consumers’ League, the American Association for Social 
Security, but that much larger group whose day-by-day work 
is not in the legislative field, but who have, in my opinion, a 
tremendous and much neglected opportunity to assist in se- 
curing good social legislation. 

The process of securing social legislation is a very involved 
one. Many persons are inclined to think that the lobbying done 
in legislative halls is the most important element in securing the 
passage of a bill. This, of course, is not the case. The process 
starts with the recognition of evils to be corrected; it includes 
the devising of measures which may help the situation, the tech- 
nical work of drafting bills, the mobilization of public opinion, 
the actual work with the legislative body itself—public hearings, 
conversations with legislators and political leaders; and one very 
much neglected element—co-operation with officials in securing 
enforcement after a bill is enacted. Obviously a social worker 
whose job is administering the work of an agency or who is 
spending most of his waking hours in visiting unemployed fami- 
lies cannot at the same time participate in all the steps of the 
process of promoting legislation. What can he do? As I have 
analyzed the process it seems to me there are at least three 
steps in which most social workers can have some part, namely, 
providing the facts which show the need for legislation, helping 
to create public opinion, and assisting in enforcement. In con- 
nection with the three other steps which have been mentioned, 
namely, devising measures, drafting bills, and working at actual 
lobbying, social workers as a whole play a minor part, since most 
of these functions are necessarily performed by those who devote 
full time to legislative work. 

I have outlined these steps in the order in which they ordi- 
narily take place, realizing, however, that they are not really 
separate and distinct, but closely interwoven and frequently 
simultaneous. 
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1. How can social workers discover and make known the evils 
which need correction? One of the most important recent exam- 
ples of effective work on the part of social workers in this field 
was the study of unemployment made under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Settlements in 1928. The significance of 
this study was that the facts gathered made it possible to 
generalize about the new causes of unemployment and the 
effects on family life—all of this in the pre-depression period. 
This study has had a very real part in developing interest in 
unemployment insurance. The hearings before the Costigan- 
LaFollette Committee on relief are another example of the pos- 
sibility of social workers bringing facts to bear on a legislative 
situation. The first-hand experience which social workers so 
graphically portrayed before this committee helped to turn the 
tide and to establish in the public mind and in the congressional 
mind, the necessity of federal responsibility for relief. The most 
recent instance is, of course, the hearings in connection with 
the Wagner-Lewis and the Lundeen bills in Congress. 

I want to emphasize the fact that we do not need to wait for 
elaborate studies and research, although these have their place, 
but that individual social workers and organized groups can in 
less formal ways, but with great effectiveness, contribute their 
knowledge. In the spring of 1933 some social workers in Cleve- 
land co-operated in a publicity campaign undertaken by a civic 
committee to show what was happening to industrial standards. 
For six weeks one newspaper carried a daily story of instances 
where low wages and long hours were being practiced. Much of 
this information came from a few social workers. At the end 
of the period everybody in Cleveland knew what a few people 
had known before, namely, that the sweatshop and sweatshop 
practices had returned. This information, burned in on the con- 
sciousness of the public, made an effective background for the 
successful campaign in the state legislature for a minimum-wage 
law. In all of these instances the number of social workers par- 
ticipating, however, has been very limited, for reasons which I 
will touch upon later. The social workers have the facts; they 
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know better than any group in the community the bad effects 
of low wages; they know what long hours of work do to family 
life; they know some of the results of insecurity; they know the 
toll which unemployment takes even in good times. In my opin- 
ion they have a serious responsibility to share this knowledge 
with the public. 

2. As I have already indicated, the devising of measures and 
the drafting of bills is likely to be done by those who are special- 
ists in given fields, but I want to remind you that in many of 
these fields social workers do have competence. Often their hesi- 
tancy in participating in a legislative effort cuts them off from 
a chance to contribute their experience at an important point. 
For years many of the social workers in Ohio, for instance, held 
off from any particular interest in old-age pensions. Finally in 
the early years of the depression a fraternal organization seized 
old-age pensions as a popular issue and with the co-operation of 
labor groups organized a campaign which resulted in an over- 
whelming referendum by the voters in favor of an old-age- 
pension system. Now many social workers are critical of the 
measure which wasenacted. Some ofitsinadequacies could easily 
have been prevented if social workers as individuals and through 
their organizations had gotten into the game somewhat earlier. 
It might have been expected that those who had had experience 
in caring for the poor, including the aged poor, might have been 
able to offer sound advice on the basis of long experience. 

It is well to remember that the matter of devising and drafting 
measures is full of difficulties, partly because social legislation 
is experimental and it is impossible to predict absolutely what 
will happen as a result of a proposed measure. In connection 
with state legislation, of course, there is in most cases a wealth 
of experience on the part of the states which have been pioneers. 
This has proved to be the course of events in relation to work- 
men’s compensation laws. In the field of social security legisla- 
tion most of our experience comes from other countries. The 
further difficulty in devising measures is that it is impossible 
to please everybody. In recent state campaigns for shortening 
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women’s hours of labor, a few social workers have refused to 
support the proposed bills because domestic workers were not 
included. It is necessary for those who are united on objectives 
of the proposed legislation to find a basis for agreement on 
terms. Those who have had the most experience in promoting 
social legislation and have met with bitter and frequent defeats 
in legislative halls (with now and then a victory) are often likely 
to be willing to make progress slowly, to get a principle estab- 
lished, with the hope of refining and improving the legislation 
in future years. On the other hand, those who have just “‘dis- 
covered” social legislation, often want to get everything at once. 

3. It is obvious of course, that facts in themselves do not pass 
laws, that they must be vitalized, presented in human terms, 
that there must be organization, that widespread support must 
be secured, in order to make an effective campaign for any 
measure. The mobilization of public opinion is undoubtedly the 
most important step in the promotion of social legislation. With- 
out it the work in the lobbies is utterly futile. I am convinced 
that social workers could do much more at this point than they 
have begun to do. The methods are obvious: the making of 
speeches, the writing of letters to papers, securing official sup- 
port of various organizations. Undoubtedly many of you have 
read the recent number of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political Science devoted to the subject of pressure groups and 
propaganda. Those social workers who shy off at both terms 
may be surprised to find their own professional organizations 
discussed in this volume as “important pressure groups.” We 
can all belong to pressure groups of some sort; it is one way of 
fulfilling our obligation as citizens. The process of mobilizing 
public opinion is an involved one and its technique is increas- 
ingly important for all of us to understand. We are familiar 
with its outward manifestations: publicity, radio, speechmaking, 
resolutions, telegrams. I want to call attention to the kind of 
public opinion in which every social worker, whether he is a 
member of a pressure group or not, can and should participate, 
namely, the public opinion which is developed by conversation. 
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When a social worker at a dinner party hears someone remark, 
“These girls ought to be glad to take housework jobs at any 
wage rather than have to go on relief,” what does he say? What 
answer or interpretation is given to a prominent citizen who 
remarks, “All those trade unionists want is higher and higher 
wages?’ Most of the public is actually ignorant. of the facts 
which social workers have in their possession. It is incredible, 
but true, that they do not know the practices of sweatshops, 
that they do not know the tactics which the “chiseling em- 
ployer” resorts to, they do not know the effects of the fear of 
unemployment as well as of the bitter actuality in the lives of 
workers. If the social workers of this country really cared to 
create public opinion on matters of economic justice and started 
to talk in their own families, among their social groups, and 
with volunteer workers, they could be tremendously effec- 
tive. 

What about the opportunity of the social worker to create 
public opinion among those whom we might term the “con- 
sumers”’ of social work? Certain Y.W.C.A. industrial clubs have 
done an excellent job along this line, as have also some settle- 
ment groups. Now and then one hears a club leader who says 
that her group is “‘not interested” in economic matters. Like 
other forms of education, this interest depends to a great extent 
on the interest of the leader. Perhaps the group-worker’s oppor- 
tunity at this point is greater than that of the case-worker, since 
his program is educational rather than remedial. But I am con- 
vinced that the case-worker also has opportunities along this 
line—as, for an instance, the interpretation of the reasons for 
legal labor restrictions. I recently heard of a family visitor who 
wrote in his report, “This family ran afoul of the Child Labor 
Law,” regretting his inability to place an under-age boy on a 
job. Obviously, the relationship between the relief worker and 
client cannot be made use of as a means of propagandizing for 
any particular party or political program. 

4. As I indicated above, the work of lobbying, particularly 
that part of it which involves watching legislation from day to 
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day, following up individual legislators, and checking up on com- 
mittee meetings, must be done by those who can devote full 
time to it. There are points, however, at which social workers 
can help in this part of the process. They can and do speak at 
hearings. In 1931, when unemployment insurance was a new 
issue in Ohio, we encountered some difficulty in finding social 
workers who were ready to take a public stand in favor of the 
proposed legislation. It took real courage for the few who did 
participate, and the most telling speech was made by a social 
worker. But in 1935, when unemployment insurance had be- 
come a “safe” issue, we have found not fear but indifference 
operating among many social workers. A concrete example comes 
to my mind as I remember that social workers from various cities 
in Ohio came to Columbus on short notice one day this winter 
to discuss a curious bill on registration of social workers which 
had been introduced in the legislature, and which the A.A.S.W. 
chapters thought most undesirable. A few interviews with mem- 
bers of the legislature that day developed the fact that there 
was no danger of the bill’s passage. That night the first public 
hearings were held on the unemployment insurance bills. Al- 
though most of these social workers had been devoting the de- 
pression years to efforts to deal very inadequately with the 
distress caused by unemployment, it was significant that none 
of them felt this of sufficiently vital concern even to remain 
over to attend the hearing, much less to participate in it. 

I want to turn for a moment to the opportunity which social 
workers have to co-operate in the enforcement of social legisla- 
tion. A girl who works in a department store arrives late at a 
club meeting. She is due at six o’clock; she appears at eight, 
obviously very much fatigued. She explains that not only has 
she had to do overtime that day but that the preceding Sunday 
she had worked most of the day to clean up after a sale. What 
does the club leader do? I know of one who turned over the 
facts in the case to the proper authorities and co-operated in 
getting information so that a store which had frequently broken 
the state labor laws was finally cleaned up and prevented from 
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further exploitation of this character. I know another worker 
who would not have proceeded in that way, but would instead 
have used her efforts in finding the particular girl a new job 
where her hours would not be so long and irregular. If she suc- 
ceeded, she probably would have a warm sense of satisfaction 
at what she had done, without any thought penetrating her 
consciousness of that other girl, and perhaps procession of girls, 
who would fit into the job from which she had safely extracted 
her more fortunate club member. 

A family visitor discovered two young girls working in a laun- 
dry, receiving $5.00 per week. In the office of the agency there 
was employed a social worker who had given some help in the 
minimum-wage campaign. Upon her suggestion, although with 
some trepidation, this worker reported the situation to the state 
minimum-wage division, helped the division to get the facts, 
which formed the basis for court action and resulted in restitu- 
tion of back wages and the correction of the wage scale. In this 
situation a less intelligent social worker might have gone on sub- 
sidizing the laundry’s business by payment of relief funds to the 
family. It is clear that social workers cannot participate in this 
type of enforcement unless they know what the laws are and are 
sympathetic with them. May I ask you to consider what busi- 
ness anyone has to be doing social work today without knowing 
the laws which govern working conditions? 

This brief sketch of the opportunities for participation of so- 
cial workers would not be complete without a realistic considera- 
tion of the difficulties which stand in the way of this partici- 
pation. First, I believe, is the absorption of many social workers 
in the individual, in his psychological and emotional problems, 
with a corresponding lack of interest in environmental factors. 
I know of a supervisor with graduate social work training who 
is constantly endeavoring to ferret out psychiatric reasons for 
situations in which unemployment is the major if not the only 
difficulty. To her mind, a visitor or a client who is interested 
in a new social order is a maladjusted person. This is undoubt- 
edly an extreme case, but I believe it represents an attitude 
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which, in greater or less degree, is prevalent among social 
workers. 

Over thirty years ago Dr. Devine said to the members of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections: 

I am constrained to charge my brethren in the charity organization move- 
ment itself, which stands pre-eminently for analysis of causes and thorough 
investigation, with not having at all appreciated the importance of the envi- 
ronmental causes of distress, with having fixed their attention far too much 
upon personal weaknesses and accidents and having too little thought for the 
evils which might yield to social treatment for the anti-social actions of other 
men, for which our cases are paying the penalty. 

Those words ring true today. 

In the second place, and closely related to the first, is our 
lack of knowledge of economic and political forces. As Dr. 
Frankwood Williams points out in his article on “Rank and 
Filers” in the May Midmonthly Survey, this ignorance is due 
in part to the inadequacies of education, both college and pro- 
fessional. One by-product of the depression has certainly been 
that economics has become a popular science. The man in the 
street is talking about purchasing power and business cycles. 
There is, perhaps, some hope for social workers. 

A third and, I believe, a very real difficulty is the relationship 
between the financing of social work and the vested interests. 
I once knew a manufacturer who owned as bad a factory as I 
ever saw. The machines were poorly guarded, the wages were 
low, the workers were cowed. In that plant a boy who was il- 
legally employed lost his arm and the attorneys for the com- 
pany fought successfully before the state industrial commission 
to keep the boy from receiving proper compensation. And yet 
that man frequently appeared at the speakers’ table at meetings 
of social work organizations, and his influence was strongly felt 
in social work policy in that city. Is it any wonder that some 
social workers were intimidated in such an atmosphere from 
allying themselves with a movement for minimum-wage legis- 
lation? ; 

It is generally easier to get social workers to take active part 
in movements for public health, better housing, or in bond-issue 
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campaigns for relief, than in the controversial fields of taxation, 
living wages, and economic security. 

As social work increasingly becomes a function of govern- 
ment, will social workers be more or less free? The answer to 
that question is tied up with the future course which our country 
takes, but that course, social workers, if they wish, can help 
direct. 

One of the current periodicals, in commenting on Jane Ad- 
dams’ death, remarks: 

Social work today is at a fork in the roads; it must decide whether it is to 
remain behind in the area of caring for the victimized or whether it is to press 
ahead into the dangerous areas of conflict where the struggle must be pressed 
to bring to pass an order of society with fewer victims. Miss Addams... . 
had already passed that fork. She was among those who were intent on gain- 


ing a social system so intelligently and justly designed that there would be no 
victims. 


Social legislation is one means of attaining that goal; the fact 
that it is not the only means should not deter us from vigorously 
exploring all its possibilities. 


THE PART WHICH SOCIAL WORKERS HAVE 
TAKEN IN PROMOTING SOCIAL LEG- 
ISLATION IN NEW YORK STATE 


Harry L. Lurie, Executive Director, National 
Council of ‘Fewish Federation and Wel- 
fare Funds, New York City 


OCIAL workers have not, on the whole, played a conspicu- 
ous part in the development of a consistent or comprehen- 
sive program of social legislation. The occupation of 

social work has been largely remedial in character. Dominated 
by the philosophy of voluntarism, the majority of social workers 
have been more concerned with the services that could be organ- 
ized within the existing social and economic arrangements than 
with broader legislative changes and proposals. There was, at 
best, only a passing interest in social legislation. In some in- 
stances it has been reflected in an unconscious antagonism to 
proposals which might result in substituting public responsibil- 
ity for private benevolence. There has been some awareness of 
general social needs, without this awareness being crystallized 
into definite proposals for social change. We cannot be credited 
with having been overly effective in developing legislation, even 
in the areas of institutional administration entirely within our 
own sphere of experience. 

In the absence of general interest in a program of social legis- 
lation, there have, however, been specific interests on the part 
of individual social workers or groups of social workers in par- 
ticular measures. With the increased emphasis on social legis- 
lation now arising in many quarters, social workers, as a group, 
have begun to give more attention to these matters. The or- 
ganized machinery required for formulating and promoting a 
consistent program of legislation has, however, not yet been 
established in my state. In this, we parallel the experience of 
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the profession nationally. There has been considerable discus- 
sion and some activity within limited spheres, but a social 
platform indorsed and promoted by social workers has not 
crystallized. There does not exist in New York State an 
agency which consistently organizes social workers’ interest and 
support in behalf of a program of social legislation. On various 
occasions, there have been sporadic appeals on behalf of one or 
another bill. 

The creation of a state chapter of the A.A.S.W. several years 
ago has led to the appointment of a committee on social legis- 
lation, whose activities are still in the elementary stages. A 
number of chapters in the larger cities had previously estab- 
lished committees on social legislation. The work of both the 
state and the local chapter committees has thus far consisted 
largely of a review of pending measures and some attempt to 
develop chapter expression in relation to bills which had been 
introduced. Occasionally the interest of chapters has extended 
to some concrete evidence of support or opposition toward pend- 
ing bills. 

Prior to the organization of chapter and state committees, 
individual social workers participated through two types of or- 
ganization concerned with social legislation. One of these is the 
promotional social agency devoted to specific legislation in a 
particular field, such as the New York State Child Labor Com- 
mittee and the state work of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation and the American Association for Social Security. 
These movements represented an attempt on the part of indi- 
viduals to enlist citizens’ co-operation in order to further par- 
ticular proposals which they considered to be desirable. Ante- 
dating the promotional agencies, the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, founded in 1872, has organized the interest of indi- 
vidual citizens in particular phases of social welfare improve- 
ment. Councils of social agencies, community chests, and indi- 
vidual social service organizations not primarily concerned with 
social legislation have occasionally considered and expressed 
themselves on pending measures in response to requests for such 
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action. This is undertaken through special committees, com- 
mittees with other functions, or through boards and executive 
committees. In these activities, with the exception of the chap- 
ter committees, social workers function not as an independent 
professional group but as individuals employed by organiza- 
tions under the administration of lay persons. 

While there is some variation in the background and interests 
of these agency groups both of a promotional and functional 
character, it is important to point out that, as philanthropic 
organizations supported by relatively well-to-do contributors, 
they are inclined to represent the conservative economic and 
social classes in the community. These agencies are generally 
non-partisan in political matters, closely identified with tax- 
payers and business men’s groups, and therefore inclined to be 
antagonistic or at best only lukewarm to legislative proposals 
which involve political aspects or are expressions of conflict be- 
tween various economic class interests. In considering prob- 
lems of social legislation, we must keep in mind steadily the 
fact that all important proposals for new legislation involve 
primarily questions of taxation, and therefore of redistribution 
of wealth and income, or are attempts to change the prevailing 
arrangements of employer-employee relationships, wages, work- 
ing conditions, or set forth economic security provisions which 
seek to supplant the traditional emphasis on individual mainte- 
nance. Similar problems of sectarian group interests are involved 
in matters of family, personal, and sex relationships. 

More recently, there has been organized the Inter-Professional 
Association, which seeks to bring together various professional 
groups for a common program of social legislation and to join 
directly with other organized labor groups for purposes of social 
action. This group has concentrated particularly on the Work- 
ers’ Unemployment Insurance bill, and has participated in and 
helped to organize the hearings on the bill before the House 
Committee on Labor. They have offered direct assistance in 
preparing materials on the bill and have been active in or- 
ganizing the support of workers’ organizations for this measure. 
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They have undertaken similar activities in a number of states 
where a social security measure of this nature has been pre- 
sented before the state legislature. The I.P.A. recognizes more 
realistically than other groups the economic class aspects of so- 
cial legislation. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to represent a final 
evaluation of the value, scope, and results of these various legis- 
lative activities. Some impression may be gained from a des- 
scription of the activities during the recent legislative session, 
and may serve to point out some of the limitations and prob- 
lems which are involved. 

The two most important proposals before the New York 
State Legislature at the last session were the federal Child La- 
bor amendment (defeated by the Legislature), and a bill for 
compulsory unemployment insurance (passed by the Legisla- 
ture and signed by the Governor). 

The passage of the Child Labor amendment was of particular 
interest to the National Child Labor Committee and the New 
York Child Labor Committee, and these associations followed 
their general program of attempting to enlist individual and 
group support for this measure. The State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, which has a staff member who is an expert on social 
legislation, and which reviews all bills and organizes contacts 
with legislators, took no action on the amendment. The state 
chapter as well as the New York City, Buffalo, and other local 
chapters of the A.A.S.W. went on record in favor of the amend- 
ment and in some instances sent a representative to hearings 
at Albany and circularized its members. It is reported that a 
request for support was sent by the Child Labor Committee to 
the chapter which includes the state capital, but that the letter 
was not acknowledged. 

There is no record of any council of social agencies in New 
York State going on record in favor of the amendment, although 
individual members of boards and professionals identified them- 
selves with the campaign. Individual social agencies and groups 
of agencies, such as the United Neighborhood House, the West- 
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chester County Children’s Association, the Consumers League, 
and the Y.W.C.A., expressed themselves favorably and sup- 
ported the amendment. On the other hand, few of the large 
social agencies were able to go on record in favor of the amend- 
ment due to differences of opinion among board members. For 
example, it is reported that when the indorsement of the amend- 
ment was being considered by the boards of two of the largest 
New York City agencies, there was a considerable difference of 
opinion, with the result that the motion for indorsement was 
tabled. The influence of a few large contributors who were op- 
posed seemed to be the deciding factor in some cases where the 
general sentiment was favorable. In addition to the opposition 
of wealthy contributors, objection to the amendment came from 
sectarian and organized opposition sources. Mr. Courtney Din- 
widdie, in his letter to the speaker, concludes: 


In general, we feel that although the majority of social workers appear to be 
strongly in favor of the amendment, it has not been a major issue with social 
workers throughout the state. Nor have the issues in this campaign received 
as thorough consideration as they merit. This is probably due partly to the 
failure of social workers to realize the significance for social work of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which would give Congress the power to set a 
definite limit nationally to the extent to which employers can for profit exploit 
human need .... and partly to the fact that solid support is impossible in 
view of the opposition of some board members and also because of Catholic 
opposition. 

The Unemployment Insurance bill, which has the backing of 
the Governor and of the state administrative leaders was passed 
at the last session of the legislature. While assistance was given 
by individual social workers and agencies in the preparation 
and in the passage of the bill, it cannot be said to owe its passage 
to the organized interest of social workers as a whole. There 
was considerable difference of opinion concerning the merits of 
this bill on the part of organized bodies of social workers. Sev- 
eral chapters indorsed the measure. One chapter gave it blanket 
approval, while another was partly critical and offered con- 
structive suggestions for changes. Some chapter committees ex- 
pressed opposition to counter proposals, setting up plant reserves 
rather than a single state fund. A number of councils of social 
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agencies considered the bill but failed to take action because of 
differences of opinion, and because of the opposition of con- 
servative board members toward unemployment insurance in 
any form. The State Charities Aid Association, however, in- 
dorsed the unemployment-insurance measure and assisted in 
preparing enabling laws which would make it possible for New 
York State to adjust to the federal social security program in 
the event of its enactment. 

These two measures involved social legislation of major im- 
portance. There were, in addition, a number of measures deal- 
ing with phases of public welfare administration, with judiciary 
matters on domestic relations and juvenile delinquency, labor 
measures dealing with amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and hours of labor and extension of the compul- 
sory school age, matters concerned with health and vital statistics, 
etc., which received occasional indorsements from chapter com- 
mittees and social agencies and were indorsed or disapproved 
by the State Charities Aid. Where the matter was of some im- 
portance there was considerable participation of various groups. 
In other instances, attention was obtained only from a small 
part of the social work agencies or chapter groups. 

One may summarize the experience of social workers and 
social agencies in New York State in recent years by saying that 
the promotion of social legislation remains a relatively unor- 
ganized phase of social work activity. Real progress in this direc- 
tion can come only as a result of an organized movement for 
social legislation, considered by social workers as an essential 
part of their interest. Except among the so-called rank and file 
groups, which are rapidly shaping a definite social philosophy 
and creating a concrete program for social and economic or- 
ganization, there is little agreement among groups of social 
workers concerning social programs. 

It must be recognized that social legislation in its larger as- 
pects is primarily a function of political and economic organiza- 
tion, that there are conflicting elements and class interests in 
every community, and that the action of the legislature reflects 
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the prevailing group in power. The legislature, in reality, con- 
sists of an association of individuals more or less subject to 
specific influences, depending upon the political affiliations, the 
economic interests, and the identification of the individual mem- 
bers to their personal and political life with particular forces 
in a community. 

Those who are in touch with legislative developments or who 
take the time to observe the processes recognize that the legis- 
lative forces both in state and federal affairs are at the present 
time controlled by the relatively conservative forces in the com- 
munity, that the proposed legislative programs and the intent 
of the legislatures are fundamentally in the direction of de- 
fending the status quo rather than advancing into new methods 
for social improvement. 

On the basis of this analysis, it may be stated that a better 
organization for promoting social legislation, a more clear-cut 
program, and more effective action of social workers is beset 
with serious obstacles. The difficulties cannot be resolved before 
there has emerged a more definite social philosophy and a pro- 
gram for action accepted, in principle, by the majority of social 
workers as a basis for a program. At present we are divided as 
to our aims, methods, and responsibilities. We consider our- 
selves impartial and we say that we do not identify ourselves 
with any particular class or party in the community except in 
our individual capacity. Such attitudes may lead us to reflec- 
tions and study; they make a vigorous legislative participation 
virtually impossible. 

We should, also, not delude ourselves with the belief that we 
are intellectually free as a group to take a consistently advanced 
position in social reform or social change. Neither should we 
assume that we may be able on some hypothetical future date 
to assemble our data, organize our program, and marshal our 
techniques as the instruments for real social improvement. As a 
professional group, we are in general tied up with the reaction- 
ary rather than with the advancing forces of social change. Our 
whole history for forty and more years has indicated that, in the 
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face of a crisis or a real issue, our ability to interpret and to 
mediate crumples up and we are forced back to our assigned 
réle of making the best out of an evil situation. Gradually to 
infiltrate liberal elements into a pervasive reactionary situation 
had some chance of success during the prosperity period. Even 
such a réle is becoming more and more hazardous, as some as- 
tute social workers have already clearly recognized. We are not 
by circumstances the spear head of social reform; we are at best 
the rear guard of reform when we are not actually in the enemy’s 
camp. 

The sharpening issues of our times may gradually bring to 
social workers, as to others, an awareness of major issues and 
provide us with a more profound political and economic intelli- 
gence than we now possess. We may then be more capable of 
determining the part we are to play in social change, and to de- 
cide upon the policies to espouse, the logical groups to share 
these principles with us, and the steps necessary to make these 
groups effective in social legislative action. 


THE PART SOCIAL WORKERS HAVE TAKEN 
IN PROMOTING SOCIAL LEGISLA- 
TION IN CALIFORNIA 


Martha A. Chickering, Supervisor of Field Work in 
Social Economics, University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Y THE phrase “social workers,” I shall understand in 
B this paper the kind of persons who make up the mem- 
bership of the California Conference of Social Work— 
that is, lay and professional persons with a serious interest in 
and identification with social work. I have served too long on 
the Board of Examiners for the registration and certification of 
professional social workers in California to risk limiting myself 
to the professional group alone. After two years of work, we on 
that board are still not prepared to word a definition of a pro- 
fessional social worker and defend it against all comers. But if 
you take the membership of the Conference of Social Work, you 
have a fairly clearly defined group with a certain accepted unity 
of purpose. 

California has rather a proud heritage, as far as social legisla- 
tion is concerned, due in large part to the fact that American 
life in that state began in a period of lavish pioneering, when the 
weak and helpless were in the minority, and generosity was 
therefore at high tide. We had state care of the indigent sick 
before we had local care, the statute establishing a state marine 
hospital in 1853 reading, “indigent sick persons not resident of 
any county in this state may be admitted [to the hospital] as 
state patients.” We have had state aid to orphan children (be- 
ginning at the sum of $50 a year per child and gradually in- 
creased to $120) since 1870, and while the law specified that this 
aid was for children in orphan asylums, it was actually used 
for half-orphans in their own homes for a great many years 
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before this was legalized in 1913. We had state aid to the needy 
aged beginning in 1883, and while this was repealed twelve years 
later, due to its unexpected cost, it paved the way for renewed 
legislation in 1929. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that people interested in social 
work in California have always shown a hopeful interest in 
legislation. The State Board of Charities and Corrections was 
appointed in 1903, after Hastings H. Hart, secretary of the 
National Conference, had come to the first conference of social 
agencies in California and urged the importance of a state 
board. Beginning with the very first report this Board of Chari- 
ties made to the governor, they made a habit of listing at the 
very front of the volume, close to the letter of transmission to 
the executive, the legislation which the board members felt to 
be important in order to improve social conditions in the state. 
It is interesting to follow these lists through the years and see, 
in these reports, the way item after item was achieved, dropped 
from the next list, and new objectives added. At first these 
legislative objectives centered largely around prison reform and 
better institutional management, but the needs of dependent 
children were recognized in the second report, and loomed in- 
creasingly large thereafter. 

Following this precedent of interest in legislation, the Cali- 
fornia Conference of Social Agencies, which was for a long time 
closely related to the state Board of Charities and Corrections, 
began in 1917 to publish a handbook of social legislation after 
the close of each biennial legislature, so that social workers 
might be kept up to date in changes in the statutes. Much of 
such new legislation was the result of the efforts of social workers 
themselves. Social workers made the granting of state aid to 
needy orphans in their own homes a part of the law in 1913, 
and later secured the extension of this to the children of tuber- 
cular parents and totally incapacitated children. It was through 
the skill and wisdom of a social worker, Mrs. Katherine Phillips 
Edson, that the minimum wage for women was enforced in Cali- 
fornia for years after the Supreme Court had undermined its 
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legal force by declaring the principle unconstitutional. Social 
workers have, in California as in every other state, always taken 
a leading part in working for new legislative protection for the 
weak. 

But the field into which California social workers have ven- 
tured farther than those in most other states, perhaps, is in 
definitely united action with regard to legislation. It was in 
1931 that the Legislative Committee of the California Confer- 
ence of Social Work, which had been appointed to do some 
exploring in the field, brought in a recommendation. The com- 
mittee took note of the valiant work of the committee of social 
workers from the A.A.S.W., testifying in Washington regarding 
the need of federal action in the unemployment emergency; it 
looked thoughtfully forward into the somber future, with local 
and state treasuries evidently inadequate for what was ahead; 
and then it decided that social workers in California must gird 
up their loins and go forth to do battle in the legislative arena. 

It is amusing, now, to read the report which the committee 
brought into the next annual meeting of the Conference in 1932. 
It seems, now, such a mild little report. But when the com- 
mittee made its recommendations it was with jaws metaphoric- 
ally squared to back so daring a course of action. 

May I quote some paragraphs from that report: 


In the face of the situation confronting us this winter, the [Legislative] 
Committee calls upon social workers to do all in their power to prevent the 
cutting down of relief standards too drastically... .. Long ago the Webbs 
warned us that relief which was left to spontaneous generosity might prove 
woefully unstable in time of great need, and that only protection based upon a 
framework of legislation, would be able to endure in a period of emergency. 
.... The Legislative Committee holds . . . . that social legislation is of such 
importance, not only to social workers, but to those helpless groups of citizens 
whom they represent, that the Conference cannot plan to remain without a 
legislative program. 


Accordingly, the committee outlined such a program, as fol- 
lows: a loosely joined system of legislative committees to be 
set up in every existing organization of social workers, such as 
the A.A.S.W., community chests, councils of social agencies, 
county clubs of social workers, etc.; a legislative committee of 
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the Conference to be composed of persons with terms so stag- 
gered and of such length that there would always be on the 
committee a majority of persons with actual legislative experi- 
ence; and, finally, a sum of $1,000 to be raised by the Conference 
to maintain at the state legislature “an observer, not a lobby- 
ist,” whose business it should be to keep the state committee 
and all local legislative committees in touch with legislation 
“which affects social work and the people dependent thereon.” 

This report, with its recommendations, was received by the 
Conference with great enthusiasm; about $700 was subscribed 
by groups throughout the state, who each also appointed a legis- 
lative chairman with power to act, and an “observer” was duly 
dispatched to the next legislature. But the real achievement 
was in the choice made for chairman of the new state Legislative 
Committee. Mr. Albert Rosenshine, the person chosen, had not 
been particularly identified with social work, except for a term 
of membership of the State Board of Social Welfare. For some 
eight years, some time previous, he had been, however, one of 
San Francisco’s representatives in the state assembly, and during 
that time his record had been one of undeviating support of 
liberal and humane measures. 

Soon after the new committee was appointed, the state legis- 
lature was convened. This was in those old days of 1933, before 
the curious combination of Dr. Townsend and the cohorts press- 
ing for lower taxes had interested the public in security legisla- 
tion. The program of the social workers had to be, therefore, 
very largely defensive. I think it is quite safe to say that, had 
it not been for this new legislative machinery of the Conference, 
California’s aid to the needy aged, her adoption laws, and per- 
haps even the whole state Department of Social Welfare might 
have been wiped off the statute books. 

Having waged effective defensive warfare, then, the commit- 
tee brought in new recommendations to equip the social workers 
for a possible future offensive. They proposed that: 

1. The Conference undertake the task of presenting to the 
legislature of 1935 a codification of social welfare laws, consult- 
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ing not only social workers but members of the legislature and 
the state bar in preparing such a code. 

2. That the name of the Conference “observer” be changed 
to Conference “representative,” and that he be empowered to 
work actively for legislation after it had been officially indorsed 
by the Conference. 

The 1935 legislature has met, and the state Conference of 
Social Work is that much older in experience. The code re- 
ferred to was drawn up with great care, but when the political 
confusion of the new legislature was realized, the committee de- 
cided it was no time to present the whole code, fearing that, in 
so doing, it would simply expose all social welfare laws to polit- 
ical tinkering. Instead, only one law was put in, a new law re- 
garding the powers, duties, and choice of the state Department 
of Social Welfare, designed to take that body out of politics. 
It is interesting that this law contained the following provisions 
regarding the qualifications of the state Director of Social Wel- 
fare: “The director shall have the qualifications of an adminis- 
trator which comes from actual experience with the administra- 
tion of social service problems. He shall also have had practical 
training in social case work, either in a school of social work or 
as the result of at least five years’ experience in a recognized 
social agency..... ” The bill passed the Assembly but was ulti- 
mately lost in the Senate. The Conference, therefore, has added 
unto itself that much more experience, and there will be another 
legislature in two years! 

It would take too long to go into the details of individual 
laws with which California social workers have been concerned. 
Workers from other states would be interested chiefly in prin- 
ciples rather than details, and those we are prepared to give you 
tentatively. 

To begin with, we are convinced that legislative action in 
these critical days is important to social workers, and possible. 
As Mr. Rosenshine, in his capacity as president of the California 
Conference, which held its annual meeting last month, said: 
“How else do you expect to affect those conditions about which 
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you have been talking for these last four days, if you are not 
willing to try to do something through legislation?” As a lay- 
man, he feels that social workers have never begun to realize 
the power they might have if they could really make the state 
understand the human issues they represent. 

We are also convinced that such a program as we have set 
up must not be used to support every possible bill with a social 
implication. While our committee took an interest in and re- 
ported to interested groups of social workers on ninety-nine bills 
at the last legislature, it actively worked for only ten and against 
only eight. For our representative, we have been fortunate in 
having the services of a young attorney who has worked in the 
closest co-operation with the chairman of the committee. His 
comments on his second session are enlightening. In the minds 
of legislators, he reports, social workers have the réle of ‘“‘snoop- 
ers.” More than anything else, he wishes that the Conference 
of Social Work could engage in a campaign of educational propa- 
ganda which would give the public at large a real idea of what 
itis. Then he feels that legislators would seek our advice rather 
than resist it. As lobbyists, he also comments that social workers 
have not been particularly successful—that is, employed workers. 
They present too many targets to shoot at. When he called in 
representatives from all over the state to defend our adoption 
laws from an attempt to once more throw adoptions uninvesti- 
gated into the hands of the courts, he reports that hostile legisla- 
tors could gain too much support by such time-honored tactics 
as the question, “Just a minute now—your name is Miss ? 
No children of your own? Then how do you propose to set 
yourself up to bring up all the children of the state?” On the 
whole, he recommends building legislative support on lobbies 
of board and committee members rather than on professional 
workers. I am inclined to think, however, that social workers 
themselves would say that if they have not yet learned to 
lobby against such heckling, and be convincing about it, it is 
time they did. 

We are convinced that in the choice of a state legislative 
committee, particularly the chairman and the representative, 
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will rest the success or failure of any such plan as we are try- 
ing. Our committee has consisted from the beginning of a 
majority of persons with long legislative experience, including 
the president of the State League of Women Voters. Legisla- 
tion and the ways of a legislature are not learned from books. 
Nor are politicians necessarily as ignorant and unprincipled as 
the average layman is apt to think. That many a legislator is 
glad of informed, disinterested advice in the face of the maze of 
bills through which he is called upon to pick his way, we are 
sure. 

Mr. Leet, who has been in California representing the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, said recently that in no state 
in the Union have social workers as much influence on legisla- 
tion as in California. I doubt if we are as optimistic about our- 
selves. Some of that influence is undoubtedly due to the peculiar 
composition of California’s legislature, with its large proportion 
of Epic members. We think our system needs a good deal of 
perfecting. With the change of the Conference observer into 
Conference representative, and with the passing of the period of 
first crusade enthusiasm, there has been a tendency to “let 
George do it,” and leave it all on the shoulders of the representa- 
tive. Then our loosely set-up plan of communication from a 
state representative to widely scattered legislative chairmen 
throughout the state leaves much to be desired. The unfortu- 
nate representative has no way of checking on how many letters 
or telegrams are sent to legislators or how much support he is 
really getting from outside. Some way of better centralization 
will probably have to be evolved—perhaps a kindred group 
made up of legislative chairmen meeting at the time of the 
annual conference to be given instruction by the state Legisla- 
tive Committee in legislative procedure, and to develop an 
esprit de corps. 

But here our modesty stops. We have had some success— 
quite a good deal, I believe it is fair to say. But most important 
of all, we are steadily learning, and we are thoroughly convinced 
that the attempt is worth while. 


GOVERNMENTAL INTERVENTION 
IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Mary van Kleeck, Director, Division of Industrial 
Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 
New York City 


N DISCUSSING the subject of governmental intervention 
| in labor disputes, the material is drawn today primarily 
from recent experience in the United States with the 
National Recovery Administration and its effects upon trade 
unions. But let me say at once that this interpretation of what 
has developed in the United States has had reinforcement in 
the thinking of those of us who have been carrying on investiga- 
tions in the Department of Industrial Studies at the Russell 
Sage Foundation, from the fact that we had previously followed 
closely the operation of the Canadian Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. Let me give, therefore, some background to 
the subject. These ideas of governmental relationship to the 
trade unions did not originate with the ‘““New Deal” in the 
United States, but had a considerable history which goes well 
back of 1916, and I may mention that year as a time when the 
whole question emerged into public discussion. 

In 1916 a railway strike was threatened, which led a good 
many persons to say that we should prohibit strikes in such 
essential industries in interstate commerce. The danger led a 
number of our people to look across the border to Canada and 
to conclude that as Canada had already had on the statute 
books for ten years the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, we ought to have an act like that which would, they 
believed, prevent a railroad strike in the United States. There- 
upon, we in the Russell Sage Foundation made a rather brief 
study of the Canadian experience under the Act which was pub- 
lished with the co-operation of the Survey Magazine. We dis- 
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covered that though labor had, at first, welcomed the Act at 
a moment of very difficult problems for the labor movement in 
Canada, on the whole, during that preliminary period, the labor 
groups had distinctly turned against the Act, repeatedly passing 
resolutions against it. Our general estimate of it was that in 
Canada, on the whole, it had been administered as a conciliatory 
measure rather than as a compulsory measure. Although it did 
postpone strikes pending an investigation by a board appointed 
by the Minister of Labor from panels nominated from labor 
and capital, it gave, to that extent, a breathing space for possible 
settlements. As a matter of fact, violators of the law had 
seldom been jailed, for the reason that the jails were not quite 
commodious enough to handle the whole number of workers 
who might go on strike. 

Thus, the Act had been wisely administered and interpreted 
as a conciliation measure rather than as a compulsory measure 
against strikes. But we, looking not only at the administration, 
but also mindful of its compulsory features, drew the conclu- 
sion, in a report around which a symposium of comment was 
arranged by the Survey Magazine, that the compulsory feature 
would be sure to be used in such a situation as then prevailed in 
the United States, and we gave some evidence as to the dis- 
advantages of compulsion which would impair the right of labor 
to strike. 

At the outset it is necessary to be clear about what is involved 
in this right of labor to strike. The tender-minded, who object 
to the very idea of conflict, sometimes believe that those who 
are supporting the right to strike are advocates of strikes. But 
strikes arise out of economic conditions and are symptoms of a 
fundamental conflict in industry between the possessors and the 
dispossessed. The conflict is an economic reality with which we 
have to deal when we discuss the right of labor to strike and the 
influence of government on the trade unions. 

If you believe that the idea of the class struggle is the inven- 
tion of persons who advocate conflict where otherwise it would 
not exist, then you will be likely to approve of discouraging 
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strikes by law. But if you will examine the causes of strikes, 
and particularly the growth of corporations, I believe that you 
will see that the idea of class conflict, or the struggle of opposing 
interests, is not just an idea, but that it arises out of the fact 
that the individual worker can have no control over the condi- 
tions of his labor in a period of corporate organization on the 
employers’ side, because the corporation owns the machines, 
and thus has the power of decision regarding the conditions of 
employment. Only by the corporate and collective action of the 
trade unions can there be any kind of influence exercised on the 
workers’ side. 

But more than that there can be no real power in a trade 
union merely organized for mutual benefit, to meet together 
occasionally to exchange experiences, unless labor has the right, 
collectively, to withhold its labor. And that means a strike. 
Hence the very possibility either of sustaining a law in labor’s 
interest, or of actual negotiation which would establish the 
terms of a labor contract or agreement, as between employers 
and workers, depends, in the last analysis, upon whether the 
trade unions are organized and have the right, unhampered, to 
withhold their labor. Hence, in that right to strike is embodied 
the possibility of safeguarding the workers’ interests when em- 
ployers oppose them. 

The Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act illus- 
trates the point. It arose out of a strike in the coalfields, and 
it is significant that at no time did the miners abide by that 
Act; that over and over again the miners voted to strike in pro- 
test against economic conditions. But the Act was enforced in 
other industries defined as public utilities and often succeeded 
in postponing strikes and in settling difficulties without them. 

Eleven years later, after the war period, we published an- 
other, more detailed study, comprising the difference of attitude 
of labor before and after the war, and finding, after the war, a 
change of attitude of the organized labor movement, at least 
at the top, with a very much more favorable attitude toward 
the Act than had prevailed in the earlier period. But by and 
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large it could be interpreted as a varying attitude growing out 
of the changes in relative power of the labor group; that during 
the decline in employment, when, on the whole, labor is facing 
a period of unemployment, with very little power to strike, any- 
way, then reliance upon governmental agencies appeals to the 
labor movement, because it gives a chance for negotiation and 
for some kind of public support; and that, by the same token, 
during that period employers oppose the compulsion on them 
to have the light of publicity turned on them during these times 
of declining employment and decreasing wages. 

But during the period when prices rise and wages lag behind, 
labor tends rather to wish to rely upon the strike to exert power 
in the direction of a rising wage scale; while at the same time 
the employer group would tend to be sympathetic with any- 
thing that postpones a strike, with appeals to labor to co- 
operate in a “Recovery Program,” and with all the oppor- 
tunities to try to swing public support against labor’s demands, 
on the ground that they are interfering with return to pros- 
perity. 

On the whole, that is the kind of fluctuating support that 
characterized the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act during that period, before it also was declared w/tra vires, or 
unconstitutional. At that time there did develop other legisla- 
tion in Canada to take the place of the unconstitutional pro- 
visions, but of the subsequent experience I cannot speak. Thus, 
I hope that in discussing in Canada our National Recovery Act 
as a study of governmental intervention in the labor movement, 
with its dangers for the labor movement, I am not asking for 
undue attention to the United States; because I believe that it 
is a common problem in our two countries, and that, on the 
whole, our experiences with governmental intervention are 
similar. 

Let me sum up the main outlines of the experience under the 
National Recovery Administration in the United States, and 
let me say that there are, of course, differences of opinion re- 
garding it. The situation is very confused. The National Indus- 
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trial Recovery Act was originally launched with something in 
it for all interests, and it was only as we began to work out the 
administration that the conflicts between these interests became 
more evident. 

Bear in mind that the present administration was elected in 
1932 on the promise of giving a “New Deal” to the ‘“‘Forgotten 
Man,” a new deal to labor. But there were other forces working 
at that same moment. There was the desperate situation in 
which employing organizations were finding themselves, with 
a rapid decrease in prices, with very many failures and very 
many banks closing, and all those disastrous circumstances. 
Meanwhile, the program being put forward by labor was not 
a program for governmental organization of the trade unions, 
but was a program directed toward the thirty-hour week. La- 
bor said that we must share employment and therefore must 
establish by law a thirty-hour week, and a very great deal of 
support centered around that proposed legislation. 

I shall not dwell on the fact that a shortening of hours of 
work represents for labor the winning of a certain new status. 
It generates more power for the labor movement when hours 
of work are shortened while wages remain the same. It is not 
a mere shortening of hours of work, but involves a larger share 
in the product. This is borne out by history. So this movement 
for a thirty-hour week to be established in American industry 
represented, on the whole, the pressure of organized labor to 
secure for labor a more favorable status, and it was opposed by 
American industry, although their statistics showed that with 
part-time operation they were not far above an actual thirty- 
hour week at the moment. 

Meanwhile, the manufacturing industries and the corpora- 
tions generally, during the period from 1920 to 1930, had been 
trying, in various ways, to build up public opinion against the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and to secure ultimately the repeal 
of that law against combinations. In the Hoover administra- 
tion, under his encouragement, trade associations had taken on 
new functions, and had received considerable governmental en- 
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couragement, although wholly on a voluntary basis. Thus two 
streams of influence converged—the possibility of legislation for 
labor’s program for thirty hours a week, a substantial support 
having been won for it; and the desire of corporations to be free 
from the anti-trust laws, and to combine to control prices and 
cut down production, and thus keep up profits. 

I hold in my hand a chronology of the N.R.A., and par- 
ticularly its references to labor, of which I quote the high spots. 
It was recorded in the news on April 28, 1933, before the adop- 
tion of the Act, which took effect on June 16, that the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, meeting in Washington, suggested 
as a substitute for the thirty-hour demand, a plan which was, 
in many respects, similar to the N.R.A. Shortly thereafter, the 
Chamber of Commerce, meeting in Washington, once more 
urged that they be freed to govern themselves. The first occa- 
sion when the N.R.A. was announced to the country was on 
May 6, at the Chamber of Commerce meeting, when the 
President outlined the plan and said, in effect, to industry: 
‘“‘We are going to devise a plan by which you will govern your- 
selves.” That is the essence of the Act, giving the right to 
American business to govern its own policies; declaring that 
the trade associations, which had been built up in a Republican 
administration, should be the group to draw up the codes and 
bring them to the National Recovery Administration for adop- 
tion. And then, after the signature by the President—as he was 
given power under the law to enforce and administer the Act— 
these groups became the deputized administrators of the law of 
the United States, carrying the whole right, provided they repre- 
sented the majority in the industry, to regulate prices and prac- 
tices; and they were also called on to enforce all the labor pro- 
visions. 

But the labor provisions were vague. They were put in as a 
guid pro quo for labor on condition that the thirty-hour bill be 
withdrawn, and instead of a thirty-hour provision, the law pro- 
vided that each code would prescribe the hours. Every code 
also had to contain a section, known as Section 74, which pro- 
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vided that employees should have the right to bargain collective- 
ly through representatives of their own choosing; that there 
should be no discrimination against those who took part in trade- 
union activities, and that the code should contain provision for 
minimum wages as well as maximum hours. 

In the actual working-out of the codes, though the title of the 
Act, in very clear language, declared that it was intended to 
bring about united action by labor and management, there is 
no instance, so far as I know, in which full agreement was re- 
quired on any code by organized workers with organized em- 
ployers before it was brought to the N.R.A. Certainly, in the 
dominant industries, those codes were presented before the 
National Recovery Administration by employers’ organiza- 
tions, and labor’s rights were limited to protests at public 
hearings. The provisions for hours of work were seldom below 
forty hours a week. Again and again we had the anomaly of the 
economics or research division of the government itself bringing 
in figures to show that if a given industry were to re-employ 
any large number of people there must be a limitation of hours 
to a given number in a week; and again and again codes were 
adopted which permitted more than that number of hours— 
indicating the pressure on the employers’ side, not that they 
were not going to work shorter hours through part time, but 
that they wished the wage scale to be based on the longer sched- 
ule of hours. There is a point at which hours of work become 
the measure of the share of labor in the productivity of industry. 

Again, take the minimum wage provision. It is true that the 
codes raised the minimum wage, but, at the same time, they 
established all sorts of discriminations as between North and 
South, as between white and negro labor, and they discriminated 
against women workers; and these minimum wages, although 
they did succeed in raising the minimum, did not, nevertheless, 
result in a total increase for the workers, but, rather, the reverse. 
I may quote from Senator Wagner, who himself wrote the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and who, arguing for his 
pending labor disputes bill, at a meeting in Washington in April 
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this year, summed up the effects of the N.R.A.—and this was 
before the Supreme Court decision—by saying it has raised 
minimum wages, but it has failed to keep up even to their pre- 
vious level what he called wages in the upper brackets, using 
a term strange to many workers, but meaning thereby the wages 
above the minimum. These higher wages had not been main- 
tained, and hence, as he expressed it, re-employment is pro- 
ceeding at a snail’s pace, but wages have not kept pace, and 
total purchasing power has not been equal to the rise in profits 
which have shown a very satisfactory increase. Those were sub- 
stantially Senator Wagner’s words. The point is that codes es- 
tablished a static quality in the wage scale at a moment when 
prices were rising in American industry. 

Now what about the collective bargaining provisions? Under 
Section 74 the intention was apparently to give some quid pro 
quo to labor corresponding to the code authorities which repre- 
sented the trade associations. But collective bargaining, before 
the ink of the President’s signature on the Act was dry, was 
interpreted in the large industries of the United States in ac- 
cordance with their established anti-union policies. The Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board brought out a pamphlet, widely 
distributed, entitled Collective Bargaining through Employees’ 
Representation. This meant the company union; and from that 
moment that was the interpretation upheld by the United States 
Steel Corporation, and the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which rejected in every instance labor’s claim to secure recog- 
nition for trade unions under Section 74. Moreover, there was 
no important administrative decision which did not uphold, on 
the whole, that interpretation by American industry; nor any 
which, on the other hand, gave any substantial support to trade 
unions. 

In the first place, at the moment when the Iron and Steel 
Institute was proclaiming its intention to interpret collective 
bargaining as meaning employees’ representation or company 
unions—at that moment in the “Captive” mines of the steel 
industry of Pennsylvania, men struck to secure recognition of 
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the United Mine Workers. That was one of many strikes, but 
I take it as an illustration. By that time the American Federa- 
tion of Labor executives had decided to go along with the Ad- 
ministration in this Act, in order to get this provision which 
gave labor, as they believed, the right to organize. Hence, having 
chosen to co-operate, they did not wish to have a strike of the 
rank and file, seeming to imply that labor was not going to co- 
_ operate. They threw their support with the administration 
against the rank and file, and the result of those strikes in 1933 
was that the Labor Advisory Board of the N.R.A. was jockeyed 
into the position of actually asking the President to appoint a 
National Labor Board, at the same time calling on the country 
to see to it that there should be no strike or lock-out or other 
industrial disturbance during the period of recovery. 

And at that time, in August, 1933, following the hearing on 
the code which showed that the steel industry had no intention 
of accepting collective bargaining with trade unions as its labor 
policy, at that moment the Blue Eagle really died, so far as the 
status of trade unions was concerned—though it did have this 
effect, that there flocked into the unions a substantially in- 
creased membership. 

In the automobile industry they organized new unions. They 
knew they would not secure recognition under Section 74 unless 
they organized for a strike, or at least showed their strength 
for it, and demanded recognition as one of the demands of the 
strike. Labor never secured recognition by any other means. 
But the threatened strike in the automobile industry, at the 
moment of organization, was pictured to the country as dis- 
turbing to the process of recovery, and conferences were held 
at the White House, finally leading to the consent of labor to 
call off the strike, on the promise that elections would be held 
to determine whether the company union or the trade union 
was the choice of the employees; that there would be established 
an Automobile Labor Board, on which labor would have repre- 
sentation, and that under that board all the issues raised in the 
strike would be settled. Labor withheld its power to withdraw 
its labor at that moment, and of course lost its power thereby 
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to secure its demands, turning over to the Automobile Labor 
Board that task. 

Moreover, this situation goes farther back to the fact that 
the President, as Administrator, had signed—against the pro- 
tests of labor—a provision in the automobile code which was 
also put forward as the general policy of that industry, and 
which nullified Section 74. While declaring that labor had the 
right to bargain collectively, and that there should be no dis- 
crimination against any workers for trade-union activity, the 
automobile code contained a further section, known as the 
“merit clause,” and this declared that the management had 
the right to hire, promote, or fire, according to individual merit. 
This means that you can never prove any discrimination against 
any worker for trade-union activity. Moreover, at the moment 
of settling the strike, the President put forward as a new pattern 
of industrial relations in the United States a plan which 
amounted to proportional representation for workers in the 
automobile industry, Any group of workers or individual could 
choose any form of representation they wished. If the majority 
wanted a trade union they could have it. And if 25 per cent 
wanted a company union they could have it, and if 25 per cent 
wanted nothing at all and preferred as individuals to approach 
the management or the President about any grievance that the 
worker might have, that would be permitted. To those who 
have any concept of trade unionism this will be seen at once 
as the death knell of collective bargaining. 

On the other hand, in some other decisions, majority choice 
was accepted for all the workers in an establishment. But if the 
trade union won the majority vote, as in the hosiery strike, it 
did not lead to recognition, because the employers said in effect: 
“The code gives you the right to organize and bargain through 
your representatives, but it does not ask us to sign any agree- 
ment with the trade union.” Meanwhile, they had already put 
forward company unions as the representatives of the workers, 
and encouraged them in the very many ways in which a com- 
pany can encourage this form of representation. 

Leaving aside any question of conflict of interest between em- 
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ployers and employees, it is indeed an inconsistency that when 
American industry had won the right to be governed by trade 
associations, each proving merely that it had the majority of 
the industry in order to win the right to govern the whole indus- 
try, whether there were employers who objected to it or not, 
labor under the company union plan must be limited to a given 
plant or to a given company according to the arrangement made 
in that company, and even then the majority was not always 
recognized. The company union could not spread over the en- 
tire industry, and the trade union had to prove, company by 
company, under supervised elections, what the choice of the 
workers was; but I have yet to hear of any requirement of a 
supervised election for a trade association. That was taken for 
granted, but election by the workers was not taken for granted. 

And so through this long story of code decisions and court 
decisions, such as the decision regarding the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany, no one in our country challenges the fact that Section 74 
has not been enforced. Congressional hearings held in the spring 
brought this out in uniform testimony, by congressmen, by the 
author of the Act himself, by labor; and I know of no employers 
who would challenge that fact, except that they would say that 
the enforcement had been fulfilled in the operation of the com- 
pany unions. 

How do you explain, then, that labor is supporting the Wag- 
ner disputes bill, which would continue Section 74? The ex- 
planation is that the officials of the labor movement believe that 
a better law, drawn better, giving more authority somehow to 
enforce this provision, will give them what Section 7a did not 
give them. Moreover, they are led to believe that by the very 
fact that the Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation are opposing the bill. Their opposition is quite natural; 
it is rather a bother to have to organize these company unions; 
and also it is a bit dangerous, because it gives the idea of organi- 
zation which may later on be spread to more effective forms. 
Moreover, it gives opportunity for experience that company 
unions did not protect the workers; and altogether it is much 
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easier for the employer to dispense with that section of law 
entirely. Undoubtedly, the fact that employers are opposing it 
has confirmed labor in its belief that it is the only hope. 

Yet this new act begins with the statement that strikes inter- 
fere with interstate commerce. It goes on to say that it shall be 
a fair practice required of an employer to deal with a labor or- 
ganization, but defines it as any organization of any kind or any 
agency or employee-representation committee or plan. There- 
fore, within the Wagner labor disputes bill itself you have already 
a definition of the company union. You have also the provision 
for arbitration of any dispute which is likely to lead to a strike. 
To be sure, labor is asked to consent to that arbitration, but 
you know the pressure of public opinion in those circumstances. 
Moreover, a case may be carried to the district courts, and I 
have already indicated that the decisions of the courts have 
been adverse to the trade unions in such important cases as the 
Weirton Steel Company, in which the court sanctioned the 
company union. In a word, the Wagner bill, as I see it, will 
make permanent labor’s disappointment in Section 74 of the 
N.R.A. This same issue is before Canada, I believe, in proposed 
amendments to the Industrial Disputes Act. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court declaring the 
National Industrial Recovery Act unconstitutional, while it 
terminated the act which had failed to fulfil labor’s hopes, 
nevertheless, at the same time has opened the gates to a re- 
newed drive against unions in the United States and toward 
lowering standards of living. Labor is again turning desperately 
to some instrument of government. It is entirely possible that 
that instrument may again give labor some gains and may even 
raise wages, but in the last analysis what it does is to substitute 
governmental conciliation for labor’s power to protect itself 
through trade unions, creating, alas, the obligation to accept 
governmental decisions in which employers have large influence. 

Moreover, arbitration is not a fit instrument for the estab- 
lishment of a right; it is only an instrument for the application 
and determination of a right after it is established. When the 
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right of collective bargaining is not established, when the right 
to strike and the right of protection against discrimination is 
not established; when powerful corporations absolutely oppose 
those rights and when government uses force against the 
workers, countenancing the violent acts of deputy sheriffs, call- 
ing out the militia, and using the police and the troops, it means 
that a labor board or arbitration or conciliation or conference 
machinery is not a fit instrument for establishing rights. At 
best it merely upholds whatever gain it has been possible for 
labor previously to win. 

The task today is rather to defend the right of organized 
labor to exist. This demands the assurance of civil liberties, of 
the right to strike, and of peaceful picketing without the calling 
out of guards and police for the ostensible protection of prop- 
erty; really this show of force throws the whole balance of gov- 
ernment against the efforts of labor to protect standards of living 
and working conditions. 

We are facing in both our countries the anomaly of a recovery 
which is based on lowering standards of living for the workers. 
There never was more need for understanding what is involved 
in the right of labor to organize. It is of vital importance to 
understand labor’s struggle, if we are as a nation to prevent 
the stabilization of the destitution of our people through low 
wage scales, through increased speed-up, through prolonged un- 
employment with niggardly relief; and if we are to withstand 
all the devices of government brought to bear in time of strike 
against civil liberties. Unless labor, in its organization, has 
civil liberties, none of us will have civil liberties. 


SOCIAL-WORK POLICIES AND COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING 


Paul H. Douglas, Professor of Economics 
University of Chicago, Chicago 


OCIAL workers have in the past given at least platonic 
S approval to the idea of collective bargaining. It did not 
touch them closely, but it seemed one of the agencies by 
which the masses of the workers could obtain greater independ- 
ence and self-respect and at the same time distinctly improve 
their economic position so far as wages and hours of work were 
concerned. 

In the last few years, the whole question of collective bar- 
gaining has come to affect social workers more intimately in at 
least three different ways and has raised the following questions: 
(1) What relief policies should be followed in the case of men 
who are out on strike? (2) To what degree should collective bar- 
gaining and complaint on the part of relief clients be encouraged, 
discouraged, or endured? (3) Do social workers themselves need 
organization to protect them in matters such as salaries, tenure, 
etc., through collective bargaining with the administrative heads 
of public and private charitable agencies? 

The reserves of the working class have been reduced so greatly 
by this depression, and the funds of the unions have been drawn 
so low that, when workers go out on strike, a large percentage 
of all but the most skilled are quickly in need. If public relief 
is not granted at this time, then a goodly proportion of the 
strikers are forced back to work with the result that the morale 
of the remainder is greatly weakened and the strike tends to 
be lost. If, on the other hand, relief is granted, these families 
are enabled to hang on and the united front of the strikers is 
maintained far more effectively, with the result that the chances 
of winning the strike are greatly increased. 
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What, then, should be the attitude of the relief authorities 
under such circumstances? The representatives of the employers 
generally, of course, urge that relief should not be granted. It 
is obviously to their interest that it should not be. But in addi- 
tion they bring up two sets of arguments to support their posi- 
tion. The strikers, they assert, have the chance to work. They 
are not involuntarily but, rather, voluntarily unemployed and 
hence, so the employers say, should not be subsidized to refrain 
from the work which would be theirs would they only return. 
Second, the employers and their representatives declare that 
public relief for strikers means, in effect, that the state abandons 
its supposed standard of neutrality in labor disputes and really, 
actively, supports the unions. For public relief, they assert, 
merely takes the place of and reinforces the union strike bene- 
fits. 

On the other hand, it may be contended that it is not the 
function of relief authorities to question the origin of distress 
when caused by industrial or international warfare but to take 
care of the needy, and particularly of the women and children. 
The starving children of strikers are no less hungry than the 
dependents of those who lose their jobs because of personal dis- 
ability or business depression. Such is the avowed attitude of 
the Red Cross in international wars, although in practice the 
various national Red Crosses tend to take care only of their 
own citizens or those of their allies. The relief work of the Save 
the Children Fund, of Dr. Nansen, and of the Society of Friends 
has, however, been international in nature and had fed and cared 
for the nationals of ex-enemy states. To considerations of hu- 
manitarianism should be added considerations of social pru- 
dence. If public or private relief is denied to the families of 
strikers, then we can be quite sure that the working classes will 
regard organized charity as the tool of the employing interests 
and as an anti-union agency. 

The whole situation places the social workers in a difficult 
position. There can be little question that if the administration 
of relief were decentralized, it would, in the large majority of 
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cases, deny relief to the families of strikers. For such local relief 
would tend to be put under the ultimate direction of the “lead- 
ing citizens” or of their wives. And these “leading citizens” tend 
predominantly to be those with relatively large amounts of prop- 
erty. Indeed, if they have sufficient property they become ipso 
facto “leading citizens.” Thus, if he only owns enough drug 
stores, a man can be accepted as an authority on education, 
even though he may have only a grammar-school education 
himself. In a clash of interests these men of property naturally 
tend to have their sympathies with other men of property. 
Sometimes the employer whose men are on strike will, under 
local control, be himself on the relief committee. Or perhaps 
his banker, or his lawyer, or his business, professional, or per- 
sonal associates will be. In any event, the decentralization of 
relief administration is likely to lead to a general policy of re- 
fusing relief to strikers. 

The national administration of relief or even the state di- 
rection is, on the other hand, not so likely to adopt this policy. 
The relief authorities are not so immersed in the local struggles 
for power and in general are not so strongly influenced by the 
localemployers. They are more cognizant of the political strength 
of labor as a whole, and since their own economic interests are 
commonly not involved on the side of the employers, they are 
chary about arousing the labor vote against them or their politi- 
cal superiors. They are, therefore, more capable of taking a 
wider view. As is well known, the policy of the Emergency Re- 
lief Administration has been to give relief on the basis of need, 
irrespective of whether this need was caused by personal dis- 
ability, the loss of supporting wage-earners, involuntary unem- 
ployment, or by strikes and lock-outs. It will be more than 
interesting to see if such an attitude can be maintained. If our 
present national administration is replaced by a highly conserva- 
tive government dominated by big business or by an outright 
fascist organization, this rule is likely to be reversed and all 
relief will probably be denied to strikers. Strikes themselves 
under such control are likely to be declared illegal or be so 
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strictly limited that they will in effect be regarded as against 
the public interest. If this should occur, then of course relief 
will be shut off from those who are adjudged to be working 
against the public interest. 

If the Wagner bill passes the House along the same lines in 
which it was approved by the Senate it may create a change in 
the policy toward relief. This bill provides for the creation of 
a National Labor Relations Board. Along with its duties of 
passing upon and prohibiting unfair labor practices, of which 
I shall speak later, it has also the function of arbitrating labor 
disputes when the parties agree to submit disputed issues to it. 
This does not in itself establish compulsory arbitration, since 
the parties in question are not required to submit their griev- 
ances. But it does establish a tribunal which is at hand for the 
settlement of these disputed issues. This is likely to have a 
distinct effect upon relief policies. 

In the first place, if both sides submit an issue for adjudica- 
tion and then refuse to abide by the award, then the relief 
policies are likely to be shaped accordingly. If it is the employer 
who refuses to abide by the award, and if the men then go on 
strike in an effort to enforce the award, it will be impossible in 
all fairness to deprive them of relief. For they can legitimately 
say that they are merely struggling to obtain that which a 
governmental body has declared to be just. 

If, on the other hand, the decision goes against labor but they 
refuse to abide by the award and go out on strike against it, the 
tendency will be to deny them public relief on the ground that 
one branch of government should not furnish private parties 
with means by which they can flout the decisions of another 
and cognate branch of the government. 

What, then, will be the relief policy if one or both of the par- 
ties refuse to submit a dispute to arbitration? Here the prob- 
able lines of future policy are somewhat less certain, although 
from the standpoint of logic fairly clear. If it is the workers who 
refuse to submit their grievance to arbitration, a presumption 
will be established against them and it will be difficult for the 
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relief authorities to establish a justification for paying relief to 
the strikers and their families. If, on the other hand, it is the 
employers who refuse such arbitration, a presumption will be 
established in favor of the workers and if the latter then go out 
on strike because the other side has denied them the opportunity 
of a peaceful settlement, it will be difficult to deny them 
relief. 

If both sides refuse to submit the case to arbitration, the relief 
authorities will be tempted to cry a plague on both the houses, 
but they will be faced with the same situation which now con- 
fronts them. In any event, if we assume that some central form 
of relief will continue for some time, we may expect the passage of 
the Wagner act to lead not only to a clarification of the question 
as to when relief should be given to strikers but also as a means 
of identifying the aggressor in industrial disputes as that party 
which either refuses to submit a dispute to arbitration or which 
refuses to abide by an award once it is made. Relief is likely 
to be used as an agency to get the workers to submit their case 
to arbitration and to abide by the decision. On the other hand, 
the moral obligation upon the government to support needy 
strikers in those plants whose owners either will not arbitrate 
or abide by an award, will, by the tacit threat of the govern- 
ment underwriting some of the expenses of a strike, put con- 
siderable pressure upon employers to come under the arbitra- 
tion system. 

As I have said, all this will make the task of the relief workers 
much easier, since it will furnish them with definite criteria 
which they can follow. It accounts, however, in part for the 
opposition to the Wagner bill by the extreme left. These groups 
believe that the pressure of relief and of public opinion will virtu- 
ally force upon labor what will be, in effect, compulsory arbi- 
tration. As believers in the economic interpretation of politics, 
they disbelieve in the possibility of the so-called “‘neutral” or 
“liberal” state. They believe, instead, that every government 
is controlled on major matters by the economically dominant 
class and that consequently under our existing property setup 
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the National Labor Relations Board would favor the employers 
in its decisions rather than labor. 

It would seem, however, that the force of this argument is 
distinctly blunted by the fact that the majority of the employers 
are as afraid of this board as are those on the extreme left. Most 
employers are fearful that this board would turn out to be 
rather distinctly pro-labor and are privately denunciatory of 
the two chairmen of the board which has served with abridged 
powers during the last year. Where the two extremes thus unite 
in their opposition, one has a certain reassurance that at least 
neither is fully right. 

As it becomes more necessary, however, for the state to take 
sides in industrial issues we shall undoubtedly have increased 
political activity by labor and capital to help determine the 
side which they shall take. The division of our politics along eco- 
nomic lines, will, therefore, become more sharply pronounced. 

May I now turn to the question as to the attitude which re- 
lief workers should take toward collective complaint and bar- 
gaining upon the part of the recipients of relief? No one, I think 
can question the fact that the relief which has been granted 
during this depression has been inadequate, humiliating, and 
uncertain. During the last few years it has seldom averaged 
more than $23 per month per family, or about seventeen cents a 
day per person. Even by January of this year it averaged only 
approximately $28 a month or around twenty-one cents a day 
per person. In some states it has averaged under $10 a month 
per family. Even in a city like Chicago, which with New York 
has perhaps the most liberal scale, the amounts distributed are 
only 40 to $0 per cent of the minimum formerly declared by the 
Council of Social Agencies, under the skilled direction of Miss 
Florence Nesbitt, to be the bedrock necessary for relief families. 

That relief is humiliating we all know, and this is particularly 
the case when it is given in kind rather than in cash and even 
with the advent of the federal government into the field it is, 
as our recent experience in I]linois demonstrates, still uncertain. 
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Moreover, so great has been the pressure of applicants for relief 
in relation to the available staff that long delays have frequently 
ensued between the time people applied for relief and when it 
was granted. These delays have been both devastating and 
heart-breaking in the effects which they have had upon families 
who were already on, or had passed, the brink of disaster. 

The unemployed have, therefore, had a soul-shattering and 
terrific experience at the hands of many relief agencies during 
this depression—experiences in their way far more terrifying 
than even those which Dante pictured in his Inferno. The mir- 
acle has been that the recipients of relief have, on the whole, 
been so docile. I had expected, although I certainly had not 
wished to see, widespread riots and disorder. The recipients 
of relief have been amazingly patient, and indeed have fre- 
quently behaved as though all spirit had been crushed out of 
them so that they would listlessly receive the scanty sums 
doled out. 

And yet, the unemployed have had and still have great and 
legitimate grievances. They certainly have a grievance that year 
after year passes only to find them still without work. They 
have a grievance that relief should have been humiliating, in- 
adequate, and uncertain. They have had a grievance against 
the all too common and too long delays. They have not always 
been treated with perfect courtesy, and in fact the opposite has 
sometimes been the case. The social worker who is assigned to 
look up their condition frequently seems to them to be a cold- 
blooded official seeking to ferret out every scrap of savings and 
of outside resources available, and one who compels them to 
use up virtually everything they have before relief can be 
granted. To these applicants the social worker appears to be 
part of an agency which seems resolved to grind them down 
into a condition of mass destitution before any aid can come. 
It is natural, therefore, that they commonly tend to regard the 
case-workers and their supervisors as being too hard upon them. 
Certainly, the case-workers have been placed in a difficult and 
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ungrateful position and, since we are all human, I daresay that 
in addition to the faults of general policy there have been numer- 
ous cases of undue severity upon the part of individuals. 

The inevitable result has been an organization, in many places, 
of the unemployed themselves. They have demanded more ade- 
quate relief, cash rather than grocery orders, and they have 
sought to adjust individual grievances. Sometimes they have 
been led wisely, sometimes, like other groups, foolishly. But 
who could ever expect hungry and worried men to exhibit per- 
fect wisdom? The miracle has been that they have shown such 
self-restraint and patience. There have been some, of course, 
who have come in from the outside, who have sought to stir 
up trouble. I do not accuse these persons, however, as being 
wicked men. They may have done this in the belief that only 
by a determined stand on the part of the unemployed could the 
relief be maintained, to say nothing of being increased. Or they 
may have believed in an inevitable struggle between the eco- 
nomic classes for which it was necessary to prepare and recruit 
the unemployed. But certainly, the best way of disposing of 
these gentlemen is to remove the abuses which they use as 
talking points to draw the unemployed to them. In general, 
therefore, the organization of the unemployed should be wel- 
comed not only as a means of improving their lot but also as a 
method whereby they can acquire a much-needed collective 
self-respect with a feeling that they are in some small measure 
helping to shape their own future. 

I am sorry to say that many social workers have apparently 
not risen to the challenge which this organization of the un- 
employed has presented and have either secretly or openly op- 
posed it. The reasons for this are many and natural. We all 
tend to dislike giving up or sharing power and, unless we watch 
ourselves closely, we all tend to want to be regarded as personal 
benefactors who, out of our largess and kindness, care for the 
weak. That is why benevolent employers will very frequently 
refuse to deal with unions. Similarly, many social workers have 
resented dealing collectively with their clients and having the 
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latter claim as rights what many social workers have regarded 
as gifts. Collective dealing has seemed to many social workers 
to lower their status and at least to tip their halo—if, indeed, 
it did not completely remove it. Many, furthermore, have not 
wanted to have their actions reviewed and appealed. Added to 
all this has been the burden of a terrific load of case work, of 
impossibly severe tasks, which discussion and agitation and ac- 
tion on the part of the unemployed seem to make endlessly 
time-consuming and more onerous. 

It is but natural, therefore, that many social workers have 
reacted in the hostile fashion in which they have and have so 
frequently resembled the irate, though personally kindly, em- 
ployer whose sense of dignity and self-esteem is revolted by the 
organization of his workers. 

And yet, if social workers had a sufficiently robust faith in 
democracy and a sufficient insight into the needs of the unem- 
ployed, they would welcome rather than discourage the organi- 
zation of the unemployed. For organization will mean more 
adequate benefits and a better protection of those whom the 
social workers are intended to serve. 

May I now turn, however briefly, to the question of whether 
the social workers should themselves bargain collectively? The 
simplest answer I can make to this question is, “Why not?” 
Social workers, like every other group, need economic protec- 
tion. Starting salaries are in many cases low; case loads fre- 
quently excessive; promotion is uncertain; tenure shaky; and 
provision for old age difficult. Social workers individually can 
do little to protect themselves in these directions but collectively 
they can do much. Only through organization can they ade- 
quately protect themselves on these points. In addition, there 
is the further necessity of organizing to obtain freedom as citi- 
zens. Because of the political control of much of our relief and 
the preponderance of people of wealth on private boards of 
control, social workers are frequently discharged for expressing 
progressive points of view as citizens and there is great danger 
that they will become a docile class—doing their routine jobs 
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but keeping their mouths shut on vital issues. Only organiza- 
tions of social workers on the spot through the weight of col- 
lective action can furnish any adequate protection in such matters. 
Nor does this lower one’s professional dignity or standards of 
craftsmanship. One can be an effective teacher and a capable 
scholar and still be a member of the American Federation of 
Teachers as well as the National Education Association. One 
can be a good reporter and a member of the Newspaper Guild. 
Similarly, one can be a capable social worker and be a member 
of an economic organization designed to improve the economic 
and social position of your group. For is there not a saying 
that “Heaven helps those who help themselves”’? 


TAXATION AS AN INSTRUMENT TO BALANCE 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


O. R. Strackbein, Executive Secretary, Allied 
Tobacco Trades Council, Washington, D.C. 


CONOMISTS seem to agree that one of the greatest de- 
fects of the capitalistic system, as we know it, lies in 
our inability to harmonize our productive and consump- 

tive powers in a continuous and even flow. Economists also 
agree that both our production and manufacture of commodi- 
ties, on the one hand, and our consumption of them, on the 
other, could be expanded, if only we could devise proper means 
of distribution. Generally speaking, we say that there is ex- 
cessive concentration of wealth; and the easy conclusion follows 
that a simple redistribution of wealth would correct the un- 
balanced condition. But this conclusion oversimplifies the prob- 
lem. Simply to conclude that wealth should be redistributed is 
one thing; to formulate the instrumentality by which it might 
be accomplished is not so simple. 

Our economic system does, in fact, produce an uneven play 
between production and consumption. Factory output does peri- 
odically outstrip our power to consume. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that production is greater than potential consump- 
tion; and yet it must be equally clear that even if every man, 
woman, and child in the land were given an income two or 
three times the present income, overproduction with respect to 
that income could develop just as easily, or nearly so, as under 
present income levels. Unless, in other words, certain of our 
production tendencies are corrected, maldistribution of income 
would continue. Income would merely be maldistributed on a 
larger scale. The same tendency to accelerate production, with- 
out keeping an eye on the consumers’ resources, would remain; 
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and during the so-called upswing the well-known discrepancy 
between production and effective demand would soon reappear. 

This is not to say that the income of the laboring classes 
should not be increased; it is to say that certain safeguards must 
still be set up because their absence would leave us almost where 
we are with respect to the tragic developments which bring al- 
ternate periods of prosperity and depression. That being the 
case, we would have accomplished little by merely increasing 
the income of the low-income groups without overcoming the 
catastrophe of crises and depressions. 

But since the subject of this paper is taxation as an instru- 
ment for attainment of an economic balance, the question may 
well be asked at this point what relation taxes bear to the sub- 
ject. It is easily answered that taxes, if properly levied, can 
be utilized to level incomes and to distribute vast holdings 
through inheritance taxes. But such an application of the tax- 
ing power is of itself not sufficient to accomplish the objective 
here set forth. It will be necessary to do more. 

It is necessary to know why business behaves as it does, if 
the taxing power is to be properly exercised as a social instru- 
ment. No one believes that business deliberately wrecks itself, 
even though competing units often seek the destruction of their 
opposition. They do not seek to be mutually destructive. They 
seek, rather, to clear the way for more lucrative activity for 
themselves, each unit hoping to be the surviver. In the end, 
even the successful competitors are destroyed by the very forces 
which they employed in their struggle to be successful. 

What I am trying to make clear is that the destructive forces 
are impersonal and that they are a by-product of the means 
which business uses to gain its end—which, of course, is profits. 
Business, or capital, or commerce—call it what you will—seeks 
its own interest, and uses methods which, in its judgment, will 
foster that interest. In other words, business seeks the highest 
attainable profits. Profits are its ultimate good, just as victory 
is the end sought by an army. The quest for profits is so ubiqui- 
tous in its extension that no nook or cranny is long overlooked, 
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just as unconfined water reaches into all lower directions until 
it is halted by impervious barriers. If this fact is kept in mind, 
and if taxation is looked upon as a means of erecting barriers, 
even if not always completely impervious to circumvention, 
great headway can be made toward social control of economic 
operations. 

If we project this thought over the economic difficulty already 
discussed—that of unbalanced production and consumption— 
definite conclusions of practical applicability may be reached. 
I shall undertake to do this under three or four heads. 

The first phenomenon to which I shall turn is that which is 
usually referred to as oversaving or overbuilding of the capital 
structure. The cause, I believe, is the quest for profits. 

It has been said so many times that it hardly bears repeating, 
that after a depression prices rise faster than wages. Profits 
come most readily from increasing prices. Wages must wait on 
profits. 

I wish to examine this theory in the light of the record written 
by the great period of prosperity, beginning with the base in 
1921 through 1929. 

In 1921 the amount paid in wages in the United States by the 
manufacturing industries was 18.8 per cent of the wholesale 
value of the total output. By 1929 this percentage had declined 
to 16.5 per cent, a net decline of 12 per cent. This meant, of 
course, that the buying power of the industrial wage-earners 
declined 12 per cent during this period, with respect to the 
wholesale price of the products made by them. The share going 
into overhead and profits during the same period increased 
24.1 per cent. This information is derived from the Census of 
Manufactures of the United States Census Bureau. 

Yet the buying power of hourly wages, i.e., the real hourly 
wage, was found by the Committee on Social Trends, appointed 
by the former president, Mr. Hoover, to have increased 11 per 
cent from 1921 to 1929. About this latter figure we heard much. 
Wages rose more rapidly than the cost of living, or fell less 
rapidly. Therefore, real wages increased. But little has been 
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said about the other percentage just cited, the percentage which 
really counts, the percentage which shows clearly whither we 
were drifting. Little has been heard of the 12 per cent decline 
in the share of the industrial product received by labor while 
much has been heard, at least in a general way, about the 11 per 
cent increase in real hourly wages. Yet this decrease in labor’s 
share despite the increase in real hourly wages was one of the 
transcending economic developments of the prosperous era. 

Just now I wish to trace the forces which make for runaway 
production and overexpansion of plant capacity, as exemplified 
by the internal operation of business as we have known it. When 
we speak of economic trends and tendencies we are really speak- 
ing of a composite of what happens within individual business 
or industrial units. It is therefore germane to ask: What is it 
that drives business men, i.e., boards of directors, presidents, 
managers, and other business executives, to drive their business 
in a manner which leads to a smashup? If you ponder this ques- 
tion from many angles I believe that you will conclude that two 
principal forces overcome the judgment and calculations of the 
managers and directors. These are unlimited competition and 
the possibility of reaping unlimited profits. 

Over and above the fact that rising profits tend to corrupt 
judgment, we must not overlook the very definite personal com- 
petition which exists among presidents, managers, and sub- 
managers. Promotion and advancement come to them by way 
of the balance sheet. Ambitious executives are pitted not only 
against each other but against the future of their careers. Under 
such conditions, particularly when the managers are not pri- 
marily stockholders, questions of public welfare, of long-range 
business planning, and even of honesty and integrity, have small 
standing beside the profit motive. The survival of the fittest 
in the battle for unlimited profits under conditions of unlimited 
competition means the survival of those who subordinate all 
possible considerations to the profit objective. In general this 
means that those who are most willing and most adept at oper- 
ating without regard to the general welfare come to the fore in 
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business direction and management. Restraints, considerations 
of employee well-being, concern over the national welfare, are 
poor contestants under such a competitive struggle for unlimited 
profits. 

It is not difficult to discern the close connection between a 
struggle of this nature and the development of a top-heavy 
economy on a national scale. The entire pressure of the fiercely 
contending forces is to produce ever higher profits by expanding 
the base of operation or market. Expansion means greater plant 
capacity, more extensive sales forces, more advertising. At the 
same time it means cutting direct costs as much as possible. 
This is done by introducing labor-saving machinery and by re- 
sisting wage increases to avoid offsetting the advantage gained 
by spreading overhead over a greater number of units of output. 

Given the concentration of ownership which characterizes our 
industrial and commercial structure, the whole trend lies in 
herding ever greater proportions of the values produced into the 
ownership pools and ever smaller proportions into the hands of 
the workers and other groups which comprise the greater part 
of the very market which alone can sustain the manufacturing 
processes. Obviously, such a method of operation is self- 
destructive. The market is gradually choked while plant ca- 
pacity is increased to cater to a wider market. 

The question now arises whether it would not be sufficient, 
in order to correct the defect which has been described, to in- 
crease wages and shorten hours of work, all to the end that a 
greater share of the industrial product might go to the workers 
and thus maintain a better balance between production and 
consumption. In the United States this very proposal was re- 
cently attempted. It was, however, discontinued too soon for 
the final answer to be written. Considerable advances undoubt- 
edly were made; but there was no indication that the same 
forces which previously operated to unbalance the economy were 
not again at work. In fact, there were many indications that 
they were again in operation. Industrial profits had expanded 
much more rapidly than labor income. 
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Economists have long toyed with the concept of indefinite 
expansibility of human wants; and today there is a segment of 
opinion which believes that if labor and farm income were 
simply increased, relatively speaking, our troubles would be 
over. Now, quite thinkably and perhaps demonstrably, human 
wants might be expanded to an extent which might be called 
indefinite, although some important exceptions might be noted. 
But we still have not learned how to march in an orderly way 
into the promised land. We would still be confronted with the 
forces and tendencies which were described on a previous page. 
We know what would happen if the market for goods should be 
suddenly doubled, unless, indeed, proper safeguards were insti- 
tuted. The race for unlimited profits would gain such momen- 
tum that when saturation was again reached, we would be so 
badly overbuilt that the last crash would sound like a popgun 
in comparison. 

Fortunately, there is an instrument which, if properly used, 
can overcome the tragic compulsions which afflict our business 
system. That instrument is taxation. Business itself has on nu- 
merous occasions pointed the way, albeit unwittingly. When- 
ever higher surtaxes on corporate incomes have been proposed, 
business has protested that such taxes would discourage capital 
outlay and expansion. Now that is exactly what we are looking 
for—a means of discouraging the breakneck speed which cannot 
be slowed down without a catastrophe. But high surtaxes on 
incomes are not in themselves sufficient or even the prime need. 
What is needed more specifically is a tax which puts a definite 
ceiling over profits. Excess profits taxes of I00 per cent on all 
returns in excess of a fair return on invested capital is the 
answer. 

Such a tax would serve notice that no director or president 
or manager of a business need expect to gain a competitive 
advantage by operating under excessively high pressure. Sound 
policies could be developed; the general welfare need no longer 
stand as an abandoned child in the sphere of business practice. 
Higher wages and shorter hours, if instituted, would result in 
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a true redistribution of the product of industry. Industrial own- 
ership and management would no longer suffer a competitive 
disadvantage by being decent; for their balance sheets would 
show no reward for unsocial and uneconomic practices. No 
longer could they hide their unsightly gains by splitting their 
stocks or accumulating vast surpluses of wealth which would 
be better utilized in payment of wages, whereby buying power 
would be increased instead of choked. Instead of overbuilding 
plants and equipment to cater to a contracting market, they 
would first be assured of a market. Instead of gathering a mo- 
mentum which could not be halted, business would grow natu- 
rally and harmoniously with the population and higher standards 
of living. 

As an auxiliary measure, heavy gift and inheritance taxes 
should be enacted. Too much wealth in the hands of those who 
can use but a small part of their means in consuming goods 
adds to the topheavy character of our system. Such accumula- 
tions should be broken up as being in restraint of trade. These 
reservoirs of wealth find their way largely into capital goods 
enterprises; and we must learn that the first concern is con- 
sumption, and that consumption is the only possible reason for 
the very existence of capital goods. 

There is a further justification for breaking up the vast ac- 
cumulations of wealth which characterize the American econo- 
my; and that is the inordinate political power exercised by the 
owners of such wealth. Legislative questions can but with the 
greatest difficulty be determined on their merits because of the 
powerful influence exerted by the powerful industrial and finan- 
cial combinations. 

The old cry that private initiative would be stifled by taxa- 
tion which would take away so much of the gains need not deter 
us. If private initiative can do no better than to run us into 
the ditch periodically, it should be stifled. If private initiative 
needs more than a fair and reasonable return on its investment 
to coax it to do its best, then let us be rid of it. If private initia- 
tive must have Io or 20 or 30 per cent in profits before it will 
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venture forth, then let us keep it in the hole where it has put 
all of us. 

There is yet another field for taxation which is closely related 
to the subject of economic balance. This is the field of labor- 
displacing machinery. It seems hardly necessary to cite statis- 
tics on such displacements in view of the publicity given to the 
subject two years ago. Nevertheless, I wish to cite a few exam- 
ples which lie within my own knowledge. I can prove that from 
IgIg to 1933 not less than 20,000 cigar-makers were perma- 
nently displaced by machinery in the United States. In the 
manufacture of cigarettes, production increased 120 per cent 
during the same period while employment declined. In the boot- 
and-shoe industry, 203,110 workers produced 343,000,000 pairs 
of shoes in 1927 whereas 13,000 fewer workers produced 7,000,000 
more pairs in 1933. These examples might be multiplied to 
cover many other industries. 

From the manufacturer’s standpoint the machine is intro- 
duced because it reduces labor cost, either to gain an advantage 
over competitors, to increase profits, or to keep pace with com- 
petitors who have already installed the labor-saving mecha- 
nisms. Proved labor-saving devices spread very rapidly; so 
rapidly, in fact, that during the usual span of a business upswing 
not sufficient time is given for re-employment of the displaced 
workers. Therefore, it is no answer to those who would temper 
the introduction of labor-displacing machinery by the ability 
of the economic body to adjust itself, to say that in the long run 
labor-saving machinery creates employment. No one can prop- 
erly deny that over a period of time mechanical inventions in- 
crease both production and employment; but when labor-saving 
devices simply become the instruments of hard-pressed business 
managers to increase their profits or to keep up with a competi- 
tor, all without regard for the human wreckage left behind; and 
when by the same process they decrease the market for goods 
at the very time when they most need a market, as was done 
during the 1921-29 period, it is no answer to say that in the 
long run labor-saving machinery creates employment. 
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Even if we grant that complete outlets in collateral services 
are created by the increased production which sometimes but 
not always results from mechanization, it still remains true that 
the creation of service trades lags behind mechanization. In 
many instances the lag may be for a considerable period, during 
which great hardships are suffered by the displaced employees 
and purchasing of goods declines. Rapid mechanization always 
outruns readjustment of the labor supply and leaves labor in a 
constant state of insecurity and turmoil. This turmoil and dis- 
ruption and their attendant insecurity can only be checked by 
regulation of what may be called technological speed. 

Of course, shortening of hours offsets the downward trend of 
employment; and increased hourly wages offset declining wages; 
but these very adjustments increase the incentive to instal labor- 
saving machinery. And so does unemployment insurance unless 
the collection of its funds is definitely related to technological 
unemployment. A mere tax on pay-rolls, such as is proposed in 
pending unemployment-insurance legislation in the United 
States, would put a premium on smaller pay-rolls. 

It therefore seems necessary to devise a tax either on the 
installation of labor-saving machinery, in the form of a horse- 
power tax, or on the output of such machinery. The funds so 
collected might supplement a system of unemployment insur- 
ance. Its effect would be to place the responsibility of techno- 
logical unemployment exactly where it belongs: on the em- 
ployers who gain from the displacement of labor. The amount 
of the tax should not be sufficient to deprive mechanization of 
all its advantages in reducing production costs but it should be 
adequate to permit the payment of a dismissal wage until such 
time as re-employment takes place. 

Finally, let me say that there need be no illusions about the 
political difficulty involved in a plan of taxation of the character 
which has been roughly outlined here; but I know of no social 
legislation worthy of the name that has been gained without the 
expenditure of much energy and the overriding of deeply en- 
trenched opposition. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA PLAN OF 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


H. M. Cassidy, Director of Social Welfare 
for British Columbia, Victoria 


sk government of British Columbia, after studying 


health insurance and toying with the idea for about 

fifteen years, has now taken definite action toward the 
establishment of a comprehensive plan. On March 22 of this 
year Hon. G. M. Weir, Provincial Secretary, presented to the 
legislature a draft bill on health insurance for the consideration 
of the members and the general public. Dr. Weir stated that 
the draft bill was offered as a basis for discussion “with a view 
to formulating finally a health insurance measure for adoption 
at the next session of the legislature.” Several thousand copies 
of the draft bill, with an explanatory memorandum, have been 
distributed to interested persons and organizations, who have 
been asked to submit critical comments. The government pro- 
poses to encourage active public discussion on the subject during 
the summer and autumn and to give every facility for repre- 
sentations from all who desire to be heard. 

The British Columbia draft bill was made public just a little 
before the adoption in Alberta of a plan of health insurance or, 
more properly, state medicine. Thus, these two western prov- 
inces are the first in Canada to take definite action in this field. 
The British Columbia bill (as well as that of Alberta, which is 
very different in type) is significant, therefore, for all of Canada, 
and perhaps for the United States too, as a pioneer attempt to 
express in legislative form a great social principle which has 
been steadily growing in favor in recent years and which before 
long is practically sure to gain general acceptance in Canada and 
the United States. It represents, I believe, a distinctly “Amer- 
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ican” rather than “European” approach to the problem of 
health insurance. 

The persons who may be insured under the British Columbia 
plan include practically all wage-earners, farmers, indigents, 
and other persons of low or moderate income, with their de- 
pendents. Employees earning less than $200 per month and 
their dependents and indigent persons (those drawing unem- 
ployment relief, etc.) are all to be covered, except as the 
commission set up to administer the scheme does not see fit to 
extend it to certain groups among them because of adminis- 
trative difficulties or other reasons. Farmers and their families 
may be insured, by virtue of arrangements made between their 
municipalities and the commission, after approval by majority 
vote of the municipal electors. Other persons earning less than 
$200 per month, with their dependents, may join the scheme 
voluntarily. 

It is proposed that the scheme be financed by contributions 
from employees, employers, rural municipalities (in behalf of 
farmers and their families), voluntary contributors, and the 
province. Employees are to pay not more than 3 per cent of 
their wages and employers not more than 2 per cent of their 
pay-rolls. Rural municipalities are to pay sufficient to cover 
the costs of medical benefits granted to their residents, and may 
raise funds by taxation to reimburse themselves. Voluntary con- 
tributors may pay enough to cover the costs of benefits to them- 
selves and their dependents. The province is required to pay 
the full costs of benefits to indigent persons and half the total 
costs of administration, but not to exceed $1,200,000 in any 
one year. 

The medical benefits that may be granted under the act in- 
clude, for every insured person: 

1. General medical practitioner service, including maternity care 

2. Hospital service, including 21 days’ free public-ward care and 75 per cent 
of the cost of care for an additional period, not to exceed 10 weeks, to be 
fixed by regulation 


3. The services of medical specialists as may be required 
4. Drugs, medical, surgical, and optical supplies, provided that insured per- 
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sons may be required to pay not more than one-quarter of the cost of such 
supplies and services 

. Laboratory services as may be required 

. Limited home-nursing service, primarily a visiting-nurse service 

. Limited dental services, primarily of a preventive nature 

. Special additional services, mainly of a preventive nature as may be de- 
cided upon by the commission, not to exceed in cost 5 per cent of the total 
annual expenditures on medical benefits 
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Cash benefits may be paid only to those who are insured as 
employees, at the rate of one-half of ordinary wages but not to 
exceed ten dollars per week. No cash benefits are to be paid 
until after the employee has been disabled for one week and 
they are not to continue for more than twenty-six weeks. 

Medical services are to be provided by existing private prac- 
titioners and health agencies, so far as practicable. Every in- 
sured person is to have the right to choose the doctor or 
pharmacist who shall serve him. The commission is to work 
out with the various health practitioners and agencies methods 
and rates of remuneration. But limits are set to the amount 
per insured person that may be spent for doctor’s services, as 
well as the other medical benefits, to insure financial safety. 
The rates to be paid for indigent insured persons are to be, 
in general, one-half of those prevailing for others. 

Another most important provision with the object of finan- 
cial safety for the scheme is that all the medical and cash bene- 
fits listed in the act need not be granted, but only such benefits 
as the commission, with the approval of the government, con- 
siders advisable. Thus, the extent of medical benefits may be 
increased gradually, as it becomes clear that it is desirable and 
financially feasible to do so. 

The act is to be administered by a commission of five persons, 
three of whom are governmental officials who have other major 
duties, and who are to serve without additional salary. These 
three are the Director of Social Welfare, who is to be chairman, 
the Provincial Health Officer, and the chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The other two members specified 
are the Administrator of Health Insurance and the Director of 
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Medical Services, executive officers who are to be appointed by 
the government, each for a five-year term. The commission is 
to be assisted by an unpaid advisory council of fourteen persons 
representing employers, employees, and other interested groups; 

by unpaid advisory councils representing doctors, dentists, 
nurses, hospitals, and pharmacists; and by a paid appeal board 
of three members, to be appointed by the government, which 
is to pass upon appeals of insured persons against decisions of 
the commission. 

The commission is given broad powers to deal with questions 
of detail by means of regulations, subject to approval by the 
government on matters of major importance. Further control 
against arbitrary action by the commission is guaranteed by a 
clause which permits the legislature to annul any regulation. 

Much of this will sound very familiar to those who know 
health insurance. There were many legislative precedents to fol- 
low and many more suggestions to consider, and, of course, we 
borrowed liberally in constructing our scheme. Fortunately 
Canada has no tariff barrier against ideas. Particularly are we 
indebted to the work of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care and of the Social Insurance Section of the International 
Labor Office. But I think it will be agreed that our draft bill 
represents, also, a certain amount of independent thinking, in- 
asmuch as it contains some new ideas and some old ideas applied 
in a novel way. It has been interesting to us to discover that 
we have reached, more or less independently, conclusions on a 
good many points similar to those of such groups as the Ameri- 
can Association for Social Security, the Committee on Eco- 
nomics of the Canadian Medical Association, the Alberta 
Health Insurance Commission, and the California Medical 
Economic Survey. This suggests, I think, that our draft bill 
is in the main stream of distinctively American, as opposed to 
European, thinking on health insurance. 

I shall turn now to deal with the major principles incorporated 
in the British Columbia plans and the reasons for their inclusion. 
These principles may be listed under six headings, as follows: 
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1. The plan is designed to be broadly inclusive—The lack of 
adequate medical care for the mass of the laboring and the 
agricultural population has become a commonplace, particu- 
larly since the monumental work of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care was completed. The British Columbia plan of 
health insurance aims to provide “the advantages of adequate 
medical service, both curative and preventive’’ (to quote the 
preamble to the draft bill) for the bulk of the population, prac- 
tically all of those who cannot afford to purchase medical care 
for themselves. It goes beyond European health insurance in 
making provision for farmers and indigent persons, with their 
dependents, as well as wage-earners and their dependents. With 
the plan extended to its full limits some go per cent of the popu- 
lation will be covered. 

There is, of course, some question as to whether all of these 
groups can be dealt with successfully under the one scheme. We 
feel that it is best that there should be no distinction between the 
health services provided for indigents and for others, particu- 
larly in times like these, when the indigent group includes so 
many capable and essentially respectable people, just as there 
is no distinction in the field of public education. 

2. The plan stresses medical benefits rather than cash benefits.— 
This is in line with a general modern trend in health insurance. 
We have estimated that, with the full plan in operation, ex- 
penditures on medical benefits will be about five times greater 
than on cash benefits for the wage-earners and their families 
alone, the only group entitled to cash benefits. The simple, 
common-sense argument in support of this is that it is better 
to keep people well, or to help them get well quickly, than it 
is to support them in illness, and that medical expenditures 
take precedence when funds are limited. 

However, it is not proposed to offer a complete medical serv- 
ice to insured persons. Unfortunately, we have had to contend, 
in our planning, with the problem of limited finances. It has 
been thought wise, therefore, only to propose so much in the 
way of medical service as the prospective contributors could 
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afford, or would be willing to pay for. This service, we believe, 
includes the most essential items of medical care. We estimate 
that it will cost, in British Columbia, about $12.50 per insured 
person per year, whereas a complete service would cost about 
$17.50. We are offering, therefore, about 80 per cent of a com- 
plete service, if one can measure it in monetary terms. 

At the same time, limited cash benefits are to be provided. 
It is not presumed that cash payments limited to ten dollars per 
week will serve adequately to protect wage-earners against the 
economic hazard of absence from work on account of illness. 
But it is expected that the cash benefit will help materially, 
particularly in the case of the poorer wage-earners. There has 
been much feeling among medical advocates of health insurance 
that the cash benefit should not be included in American health- 
insurance plans. We have not accepted this view—first, be- 
cause we concede the ordinary argument about the need for 
benefits to replace wages when the worker is ill, and because we 
do not see any prospect of these benefits coming from any other 
social-insurance source in the immediate future; and, second, 
because we feel that the cash benefit makes a great appeal to 
labor, organized and unorganized, whose support must be ob- 
tained if health insurance is to be adopted and is to be successful. 

There is, however, a very real question as to whether the cash 
benefit should belong to health insurance or to some other type 
of social insurance. It has been suggested by some that it might 
be incorporated in unemployment insurance. Of this I am very 
dubious, since the administration of a sick benefit is a very 
different job from the administration of an unemployment bene- 
fit. But I am inclined to think that sick benefit and accident 
benefit might be administered together by bodies such as our 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. If this were done it would 
seem logical to have workmen’s compensation medical service 
taken over by the health-insurance authority. While we have 
considered these ideas, we have concluded that for a beginning 
it is not desirable to suggest such a linking-together of sickness 
and accident insurance. 
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3. The plan is designed to protect and improve standards of 
medical practice and organization.—The medical profession, in 
Canada and the United States, is divided on the issue of health 
insurance. In the United States the dominant attitude, ex- 
pressed so strongly by the Yournal of the American Medical 
Association and its persuasive editor, appears to be one of oppo- 
sition. In Canada the doctors are more friendly—probably a 
majority of them in British Columbia and the other western 
provinces. 

But even when the doctors favor the principle they have fears 
about the practice. They fear the intervention of a third party 
between them and their patients. They fear lay control of medi- 
cal matters. They fear regimentation by a state authority and 
mass-production methods which will not foster good medical 
practice. They fear destruction of the personal relation between 
doctor and patient. They have other fears, too, some of them 
less concerned with good medical practice than with their own 
economic position. Their apprehensions of danger to standards 
of practice must be taken seriously by every friend of health 
insurance, and every effort must be made to reassure the doc- 
tors on this point; not only because high standards are good in 
themselves, but also because it is quite necessary to have the 
hearty co-operation of the bulk of the medical profession if 
health insurance is to operate successfully. 

The British Columbia plan contains a number of provisions 
to protect and improve medical standards. One of them is that 
medical officers employed by the commission, rather than at- 
tending physicians, will issue certification of disability to wage- 
earners so that they can claim cash benefits. While it is ex- 
pected that the attending physician will advise the commission’s 
officers of his opinion, and that this will be accepted in the ma- 
jority of cases, he will not have to bear the responsibility of 
issuing a written statement, and it is hoped that this will pro- 
tect him against pressure from malingerers and against compe- 
tition for patients with other doctors who issue certification 
orders freely—both dangers which many physicians fear greatly. 
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Another guarantee to the doctors is that there is not to be 
any undue interference with present forms of medical practice. 
Free choice of doctor and of pharmacist by the patient is 
authorized. In general the health insurance fund will purchase 
medical care from the various branches of the medical industry, 
organized as they are at present. However, medical care will 
be purchased “‘on specification,” according to reasonable stand- 
ards formulated by the commission. To this extent, therefore, 
the doctors, as well as the other health practitioners, will be 
under supervision. 

There is much evidence to support the view that there are 
important economic and technical advantages in the group, as 
opposed to the individual, practice of doctors, dentists, and 
nurses. But the medical professions, at least the doctors and 
dentists, are generally suspicious of proposals for group prac- 
tice, particularly if there is any suggestion of the state imposing 
such reorganization upon them. The British Columbia plan 
recognizes this point of view and does not propose forced re- 
organization. But at the same time those who drafted the 
scheme recognize the potentialities in reorganization, and the 
Health Insurance Commission is expected to explore the prob- 
lem, by and with the assistance of the various medical advisory 
committees, and to work out new plans which may appear de- 
sirable with the professions concerned. Thus, it is hoped that 
reform by consent may be achieved. 

A third guarantee is that there is to be, to all intents and pur- 
poses, complete medical control of medical questions. The dis- 
tinctly medical side of the commission’s work is to be under the 
Director of Medical Services, who must be a qualified physician, 
chosen by the provincial government “with the approval of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of British Columbia.” Of 
course, the Director will be a servant of the commission, as well 
as a member of it, and the commission, which is composed of 
three laymen and two doctors, will have final authority. But it 
is very unlikely that the lay majority would oppose the medical 
minority on a technical question. Further strength to the tech- 
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nical medical point of view is afforded by various provisions 
requiring the commission to consult the various medical ad- 
visory committees before taking action on important matters 
of medical policy. Assurance of medical control of medical ques- 
tions is given to the absolute limit compatible with the final 
centralization of administrative authority in the commission. 

There are also guarantees of fair remuneration for medical 
practitioners in the British Columbia plan, to be arranged ac- 
cording to methods that meet with their approval. Our esti- 
mates suggest that the coming of health insurance should 
increase doctors’ incomes by 75 per cent or more over those 
prevailing in 1933. The capitation method of paying doctors is, 
I think, preferred by most non-medical students of health in- 
surance. But the doctors appear to cling to the time-honored 
fee-for-specific-service method. Under the British Columbia plan 
they may have it this way, if they wish, subject to the rule 
that the total amount of money allocated for their services will 
be no greater under the one method than the other. 

The plan also goes some distance toward providing a unified 
medical service for the whole community. In England there 
have been several branches of medical service—health insur- 
ance, poor law, accident insurance, public health, industrial, 
military, and private medicine—operating in an unco-ordinated 
way, with results that were none too good. We have endeavored 
to go as far as possible toward a unified medical service for the 
whole community, believing that in this there is the greatest 
hope of efficiency and economy. While the existing public health 
and workmen’s compensation services are not to be taken over 
by the Health Insurance Commission, it is hoped that health 
insurance will be properly co-ordinated with these services 
through the simple device of the interlocking directorate—for 
both the Provincial Health Officer and the chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board are to be members of the 
commission. 

Finally, there is a distinct bias of preventive medicine in the 
plan. The presence of the Provincial Health Officer, the senior 
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public health official of the province, on the commission is one 
indication of this. Broad powers are given the commission to 
encourage preventive medicine and to enlist all those who pro- 
vide medical care in a campaign to prevent as well as to cure 
illness. 

With these various guarantees we hope and believe that the 
plan will operate not only to protect existing standards of medi- 
cal care but actually to improve them. 

4. The plan is designed to be on a sound financial basis.—This 
is an objective common to all social-insurance schemes, but one 
that has fallen far short of attainment, particularly in the case 
of unemployment insurance. There is the double difficulty to 
be faced of raising adequate funds from prospective contributors 
who are poor, particularly in these days of depression, and of 
calculating costs accurately in advance. 

The first problem we propose to meet, so far as the individual 
contributors are concerned, by levy according to capacity to 
pay and irrespective of probable needs for service. Wage-earners 
will contribute fixed percentages of their earnings, more or less 
in actual dollars according to the size of their wages. The aver- 
age payment per wage-earner with the full plan in operation 
will be about twenty-three dollars per year. If this rate were to 
prevail for all wage-earners it would be unduly burdensome 
upon a great many. But with adjustment of contributions ac- 
cording to earnings we think that the financial burden will not 
press too heavily upon any group and that practically all, ex- 
cept bachelors and spinsters in the upper wage ranges, will get 
value received for their contributions. As for the bachelors and 
spinsters, of course, they will be taxed to the advantage of wage- 
earners with families. But why not? The family-wage principle, 
in my opinion, is eminently sound; and here is a limited appli- 
cation of it. 

It is clearly necessary to go some distance up the wage and 
salary scale to get sufficient revenues for a health-insurance 
plan. It would be still easier if the limit were higher than the 
one that we have set, $200 per month. 
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Industry and the state are also being asked to contribute. The 
maximum levy of 2 per cent on employers’ pay-rolls is con- 
sidered within the means of employers, because they are already 
meeting health expenses of substantial amount for their work- 
ers, largely as “hidden costs” in the form of unnecessary ab- 
senteeism and labor turnover, wages paid to employees absent 
on account of illness, the lessened efficiency of half-sick workers 
on the job, and the like. As for the state, the provincial con- 
tribution will represent merely a transfer of existing expenditures 
for health, largely in subsidies to hospitals, into a new channel. 
It is not planned that total provincial expenditures on health 
should increase at all. It has not been deemed wise, for the 
present, to seek from the provincial treasury a greater contri- 
bution toward the health services than it is now making. 

The total annual cost of the plan, extended to its limits, will 
not exceed $8,000,000, and the provincial share of this will not 
be more than $1,200,000. The people of British Columbia, indi- 
vidually or collectively, are now paying from $13,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 for health services. Under health insurance a large 
proportion of present expenditures will be transferred into a 
new channel. The scheme does not represent the imposition of 
a new, additional financial burden upon the community at large. 

As for the second problem, often called the actuarial prob- 
lem, we have tried to deal with it by avoiding fixed obligations 
for the health-insurance fund. All benefits set forth in the draft 
bill need not be granted, and, in general, the commission may 
limit its medical services in accordance with its capacity to pay 
for them. In effect, the commission may spend on medical bene- 
fits as much money as it has available, but no more. There is, 
thus, a financial elasticity in the plan which provides a semi- 
automatic protection against bankruptcy. Thus, it is endeav- 
ored to avoid the financial pitfalls which have beset certain 
European schemes of social insurance. 

5. The plan is designed to be flexible, capable of adjustment as 
experience and changing conditions dictate-—A great deal of dis- 
cretion is allowed the commission to work out details of the 
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plan itself, subject to governmental approval on matters of im- 
portance. It is recognized that health insurance is a completely 
new field of administration in Canada and that a good deal of 
experimentation will no doubt be necessary before really satis- 
factory methods can be devised. As experience dictates, the 
commission can modify its methods, without the necessity of 
seeking constant amendment of the act which it administers. 

6. The plan contains various provisions to insure sound ad- 
ministration.—It is a commonplace that administration is more 
important than legislation. It is impossible, of course, to write 
legislative provisions to guarantee efficient administration. But 
something in this direction can be done and has been done in the 
British Columbia plan. 

The commission is designed to be independent of the govern- 
ment of the day and non-political, yet sufficiently in touch with 
the government and the legislature to be amenable to popular 
control. Administrative tyranny may be dangerous as well as 
political manipulation. The device of forming a commission of 
three permanent officials, one already the head of an independ- 
ent commission, and of two new appointees with secure tenure 
of office, is designed to achieve this end of sufficient independ- 
ence for the commission but not too much. 

An additional measure of democratic control, non-political 
in nature, is provided by the advisory council which is to assist 
the commission. It is also to have the benefit of outside tech- 
nical advice from the proposed medical advisory committees; 
and it is to be freed from the odium of making unpopular deci- 
sions in cases of individual claims by having appeals go to the 
appeal board. 

A simple centralized administration is proposed. The plan 
does not provide for administration by approved societies, as 
in Great Britain—a method which is certainly open to many 
disadvantages, including high expenses. Nor does it provide for 
many local advisory bodies, as does the American social security 
plan and the Alberta plan. No doubt there are good arguments 
for this local machinery in a populous state, or in a province 
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with an evenly-spread population. But it has not been con- 
sidered necessary in British Columbia, with more than half its 
population concentrated in the southwestern corner of the prov- 
ince. 

In summary, I would express the essential nature of the 
British Columbia plan as an attempt to combine in one pro- 
gram three types of social medicine. The first of these is Euro- 
pean health insurance designed for workers in urban industry. 
The second is public medical services for the indigent, which are 
now offered quite generally, at least to some extent, on the 
American continent as well as in Europe. The third is public 
medical service in rural communities, which has had a good 
deal of practical application in Western Canada under the title 
of the “municipal doctor system.” The term “health insur- 
ance,” which comes from Europe, is used to describe the British 
Columbia plan. But in effect it goes considerably beyond the 
European schemes, by virtue of its attempt to incorporate also 
these two other principles of social medicine. And, in addition, 
there is also implicit in the plan much broader recognition of the 
principle of preventive medicine than is found in most health- 
insurance schemes. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY—A REGIONAL 
EFFORT IN ECONOMIC REHABILITATION 


E. B. Shultz, Associate Director of Labor Relations 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 


tion which was to create the Tennessee Valley Authority, 


|: HIS message to Congress in 1933, concerning the legisla- 
President Roosevelt stated: 


I, therefore, suggest to the Congress legislation to create a Tennessee Valley 
Authority—a corporation clothed with the power of government but possessed 
of the flexibility and initiative of a private enterprise. It should be charged 
with the broadest duty of planning for the proper use, conservation, and de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the Tennessee River drainage basin and 
its adjoining territory for the general, social, and economic welfare of the 
nation. This Authority should be clothed also with the necessary power to 
carry these plans into effect. Its duty should be the rehabilitation of the 
Muscle Shoals development and the co-ordination of it with the wider plan. 

Many hard lessons have taught us the human waste that results from lack 
of planning. .... It is time to extend planning to a wider field, in this instance 
comprehending in one great project many states directly concerned with the 
basin of one of our greatest rivers..... If we are successful here we can 
march on, step by step, in a like development of other great natural territorial 
units within our borders. 


From this quotation it is easy to see that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was created by quite a different pattern than those 
various “New Deal” emergency agencies formulated to deal 
with specific phases of our economic life. They were confessedly 
emergency agencies, but the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
created as a permanent agency; an organization clothed with 
the power of the federal government but granted the flexibility 
of a private corporation, with the great expectation that, with 
this power and flexibility, ways of utilizing the natural resources 
and the human capacities within a defined area could be de- 
veloped which might be of guidance for the nation as a whole. 
I emphasize this point, because the laboratory nature of this 
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project has been little understood or appreciated by those sym- 
pathetic to economic and social change. 

In determining the geographical location of this laboratory, 
an accident of history is probably responsible for the choice of 
the Tennessee Valley. During the World War two huge nitrate 
plants, one of the world’s largest dams, a hydroelectric plant, 
and a steam electric generating plant were constructed in nor- 
thern Alabama on the Tennessee River as an aid to prosecuting 
a war which happily ended before they purposefully functioned. 
Year after year, since the war, legislation has been proposed to 
utilize this huge national investment for the benefit of the people 
by government operation, and twice the legislation was pre- 
vented from becoming law only by presidential veto. It was 
quite natural that the territory in which this huge investment 
had already been made should be investigated as a laboratory 
for this essential economic and social experiment. 

Investigation revealed that the drainage area of the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries was rich in mineral resources of wide 
variety. It revealed that an unusually heavy rainfall of from 
fifty to eighty inches annually was drained into a river system 
from an area that varies in elevation from 6,000 feet to only 
250 feet above sea level, and thus promises enormous hydro- 
electric power. It also revealed that many of the most serious 
problems which faced the nation as a whole were present in this 
area—the problems of soil erosion, agricultural surpluses, a one- 
crop agricultural system, overcapitalized public utilities, low 
purchasing power of the masses, exploitation of natural resources 
and industrial labor. With this information in hand and in the 
face of the economic chaos which faced the nation, President 
Roosevelt asked Senator Norris to broaden the scope of his bill 
providing for the government operation of the Muscle Shoals 
properties. The result was the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
which provided a resource for discovering the means for dis- 
placing haphazard, unplanned, and unintegrated social and eco- 
nomic development by introducing increasing elements of order, 
design, and forethought—elements dedicated not to the enrich- 
ment of the clever and powerful, but to the benefit of society. 
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THE AREA AND ITS PEOPLE 


Let us take a bird’s-eye view of the program now under way 
to find means of accomplishing the economic rehabilitation 
of this area. The area consists of 40,600 square miles, in which 
2,000,000 people reside. It includes most of the state of Ten- 
nessee and smaller portions of six other states: Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Kentucky. Thus 
it involves that major political science problem of American 
life, the state boundary line—so strongly re-emphasized in the 
recent N.R.A. decision of the Supreme Court. In addition to 
the 2,000,000 people residing within the area of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, there are approximately 4,000,000 more living 
within what might be called its sphere of direct influence. 

To understand correctly parts of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity program, it is important to know something of the conditions 
which prevailed before a program was launched. The Tennessee 
watershed starts in the western end of Virginia and sweeps 
southwestward in a wide arc across western North Carolina and 
eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern Alabama, and a 
corner of northeastern Mississippi, only to swing north again 
across Tennessee and Kentucky and finally to flow into the 
Ohio River at Paducah, Kentucky. Much of the region is sparse- 
ly peopled, but the narrow little valleys, or “hollers” as they are 
locally called, are more thickly settled. On the small hillside 
farms, the homes of the mountaineers are found. Pioneers with 
hope in their hearts pushed into these mountains and built these 
homes. There were fish in the streams and game in the woods. 

But now the best of the forests are gone; game and fish are 
less plentiful. Cultivated spots have had their fertile top soil 
washed off and been abandoned for other more hilly spots, which 
in turn have been washed. Sordid poverty has settled down 
upon these mountain families and hope has departed. Acting 
individually, there is little prospect that these mountain people 
can find the way to a better social order and shake off the forces 
that have rendered them helpless. 

In the western turn of the river we leave the hills and come 
to the cotton fields of the old plantation district, which are 
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farmed largely by share croppers. The soil, where planted year 
after year to cotton, has become worn out, but despite a failing 
yield, prices for this, their cash crop, have suffered from con- 
tinuous surpluses. Through south-central Tennessee we find a 
richer soil and a more diversified agriculture. We see more com- 
fortable dwellings and well-kept farms; however, on much of the 
Cumberland Plateau, which forms a considerable portion of 
central and northern Tennessee, the soil has been the victim of 
erosion; the forests have been cut and the second growth is not 
yet ready for cutting. The frequent coal-mining areas are vic- 
tims of the overexpansion of that industry, accentuated by de- 
pression. Many of the mines have ceased operation and left 
stranded towns; the inhabitants sitting about waiting for jobs 
which probably will never come back, and meanwhile living 
largely upon charity and relief. There are regions of neatness, 
thrift, and as much prosperity as American farming communi- 
ties enjoy. Yet, in the large, the prospect in the Valley is not 
encouraging. These conditions are such that some form of col- 
lective action and co-operative effort appears necessary if eco- 
nomic well-being is to be attained. 


SAVING THE SOIL IS A BASIC NECESSITY 


Because the majority of the people living within this valley 
area depended upon a soil which had become no longer able to 
support a decent standard of living, the Authority addressed 
itself to the problem of soil erosion and rehabilitation from the 
very beginning. Most city people do not realize that soil erosion 
is a problem, but it is one of the most pressing problems faced 
by the farmers who raise the food stuffs for all of us. It is, 
therefore, a serious national problem—not merely one which 
threatens the economic security of the farmer. The improper 
use of lands, unless corrected, will doom us all to steadily in- 
creasing cost and privations in the production of our food supply. 

In tackling the problem of soil erosion, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is trying to make the Valley population “soil erosion 
conscious,” because the destruction by soil erosion is not to be 
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overcome once and for all. It is a continuous fight which those 
who use the land must be taught to carry on for themselves as 
a factor in achieving their own security. Soil, unlike coal, or 
other mineral resources, is not permanently diminished when 
used, but the farmer must have both the incentive and the 
knowledge to use his land wisely. The steady growth of tenancy 
is a damper on this incentive, but in spite of this farmers are 
beginning to co-operate heartily. Various methods of prevent- 
ing continuing soil erosion have been utilized: (1) a number of 
camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps, assigned to the area, 
have built an enormous number of check dams in the widening 
gullies; (2) some headway has been made in persuading farmers 
to shift from plow crops, which leave the soil at the mercy of 
hard rains, to trees and to grass and legume crops, which pro- 
vide a matting of roots to hold the soil firmly; (3) a number of 
experiments in terracing the sloping hillsides have been under- 
taken, with the farmers co-operating in securing terracing ma- 
chines too expensive for them to own individually. Best of all, 
farmers have become “erosion conscious,” and in many areas 
are beginning to apply for themselves methods found useful by 
experiments initiated by the Authority. 

The restoration of the lost fertility of the soil, however, takes 
longer than terracing and building check dams. This soil needs 
plant food. One of the major objectives of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is to readjust the huge nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama, to produce economically this needed plant food or 
fertilizer. While commercial nitrogen will always be a market- 
able product as fertilizer, it has been proven that nitrogen is 
easily available to farmers through nitrogen-fixing plants, and 
these same plants are those found helpful in preventing soil 
erosion—that is, grass and legume crops. Likewise these crops 
serve as food for stock, the presence of which helps to maintain 
soil fertility and adds to the variety of farm products by supple- 
menting the production of grain, cotton, tobacco, and other 
commercial crops. The chief problem of soil restoration is that 
of securing sufficient phosphorus to restore its fertility, there- 
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fore the nitrate plant has been rehabilitated for experimentation 
in the production of phosphate fertilizers by methods which will 

make them economically practical for the farmers. After con- 
siderable experimentation, electric and blast furnaces of new 
design have been constructed. Farmers in south-central Tennes- 
see, with phosphate rock beds underlying their farms, too mea- 
ger for economical mining by machine methods, have been en- 
couraged and taught how to realize cash from this source 
without. destroying the agricultural possibilities of their land. 
Phosphate fertilizers thus made possible are being used in co- 
operative experiments set up through farm experiment stations 
and county agricultural agents in all seven of the states included 
in the Tennessee Valley. By these experiments the phosphate 
fertilizers will be subject to controlled uses and tests under a 
great variety of conditions. These fertilizers are furnished free 
in return for a farmer’s co-operation in these experiments. 


DESTRUCTIVE FLOODS MUST BE ELIMINATED 


Another phase of the program whereby economic rehabilita- 
tion of the Valley will be advanced is the utilization of the 
generous rainfall of this region to convert the Tennessee River 
from its alternate rdles of a devastating torrent, destructive of 
life and property during the rainy season, and a sluggish, useless 
stream with malaria-breeding eddies in dry seasons, to a serv- 
iceable traffic route. The water level of the Tennessee River has 
been known to vary as much as fifty-eight feet. Thirty feet 
above the low-water mark is designated as flood stage. Seventy- 
seven times during the last sixty-seven years, this stream has 
exceeded this flood stage and taken its costly toll. The average 
annual flood damage comes to nearly two million dollars. Eco- 
nomic rehabilitation demands that this waste be prevented. The 
chief method of flood control is that of building dams to regu- 
late the water flow by creating huge storage reservoirs. These 
reservoirs will hold the excess rainfall in reserve until needed in 
dry seasons when it can be released to maintain a comparatively 
stationary water level adequate for navigable purposes the year 
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round. Three dams are under construction at present which, 
with their locks and reservoir lakes, will provide 267 miles of 
navigable channel for boats and barges with a seven-foot draw. 
One of these three dams is Norris Dam, a storage dam on the 
Clinch River. Storage dams on two other large tributaries, the 
French Broad and the Hiwassee, will largely eliminate flood 
dangers and losses. 


WATER POWER-—ELECTRICITY FOR USE 


These dams, which needed to be constructed for navigation 
purposes and flood control, made possible in this mountainous 
area, at comparatively small additional expense, hydroelectric 
power plants which will greatly benefit the entire area. With 
the necessity of generating electricity for the operation of locks 
and for the production of fertilizer, it would have seemed crim- 
inal to all except those more concerned over the profits of pri- 
vately own public utilities than over public welfare if this huge 
system was not constructed so as to utilize all its hydroelectric 
possibilities. The power in excess of that needed for certain 
phases of the Authority’s program, if provided at economical 
rates, could do much to provide comfort and health in the homes 
of the masses, especially in agricultural areas, and could also 
provide the basis for an industrial development so necessary 
to balance the agricultural economy of the region. 

But the electricity program had still another basis, and here 
again the national significance of this regional laboratory is ob- 
vious. Ineffective regulation of public utilities in many states, 
disclosure of their overcapitalization, and the draining into hold- 
ing company treasuries of excessive earnings from the high rates 
of operating companies, made it eminently wise to provide a 
more effective form of regulation than had so far existed. 

As a means to this end, the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
set up the framework of a power program which placed power 
activities on an economically self-sustaining basis in order to 
provide a yardstick for measuring the costs of generating and 
distributing electricity. This method of regulation by perform- 
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ance in a given area and by an informed public opinion with 
reference to that performance, promises to be very effective; 
at least the vicious attacks on the whole Tennessee Valley 
Authority project by the utility interests leads us to guess that 
they fear it will be effective. 

Into this battle, the utilities seem to have drawn as allies 
various and sundry groups: the coal operators, on the basis of 
fear of displacement of steam generation by hydro plants; the 
ice manufacturers, on the basis of the possibility of electric re- 
frigeration displacing ice; investors in holding company and 
utility securities, on the basis of fear of losing invested capital, 
most of which was never invested in tangible assets (some of 
whom are now becoming aware that they have lost only the 
belief that their investment had real value). To this somewhat 
homogeneous group they have attempted to add labor as an 
ally, on the basis of fear of unemployment on the part of their 
own employees and of coal miners. Labor has so far steadfastly 
refused, however, to make common cause with these interests 
that have exploited them in the past and would mislead them 
now. 

But this interesting controversy must not divert us from a 
study of the program. It is, however, one of the significant so- 
cial struggles of the day and one which we believe is as impor- 
tant to the nation as a whole as it is to the Tennessee Valley. 
Surely its significance to social work is obvious. The size and 
extent of our present economic crisis has made it necessary for 
the government to become a major social work agency. The 
outcome of this Tennessee Valley effort on the part of the people 
acting collectively through their government to find means for 
deriving benefits rather than penalties from our power age, will 
help determine whether government social work will be only in 
terms of relief and repairs, or whether it can also be in terms 
of remedy for the fundamental causes of social maladies. All 
social work will doubtless be considerably affected by the outcome. 

The utilities assert that such government enterprise is unfair, 
and that they can serve the public better because unhampered 
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by “red tape” and free from political graft. Suffice it to say that 
so far litigation instituted by utility interests and investors has 
been the major cause for costly delays rather than red tape. 
No charges of political graft have been made against this par- 
ticular enterprise, and we do not believe it is at all inevitable 
that governmental representatives shall sell out to those who 
would corrupt government enterprise for private gain. 

The utilities have also said much about the Tennessee Valley 
Authority rates being too low and only possible through govern- 
ment subsidy. One of the advantages of planning on a large 
scale is a co-ordination of the various aspects of an economic 
program, which seems impossible in uncontrolled, private enter- 
prise. As an example, we have seen that dams in the Tennessee 
River and certain of its tributaries are essential to flood control 
and to navigation. Only a fair share of the total cost of these 
dams can honestly be allocated to power costs. Utilities claim 
that all dam costs must be so allocated, because theirs have 
been. In this way they could partially protect their rate struc- 
tures and, incidentally, deny the people savings obtainable 
through planning and co-ordination. 

An integrated system of storage and run-of-the-river dams 
and generating plants under unified control can place cheap 
electricity at the service of the people. The first link of this 
system is Wilson Dam, built during the war. This dam is one 
of the largest in the world, being nine-tenths of a mile long, and 
has a powerhouse parallel to it nearly a quarter of a mile long. 
This plant is equipped at present with only enough generators 
to produce a little more than half its capacity, but this capacity 
can be greatly increased by the comparatively small cost of in- 
stalling additional generators. This will become profitable as 
soon as the storage dam at Norris, Tennessee, nearly three 
hundred miles northeast of Wilson Dam and in another state, 
has been completed so as to insure a steady and effective water 
stream throughout the year. Norris Dam, in addition to gener- 
ating power at its own site, will thus increase, several fold, the 
effective capacity of Wilson Dam, and also of other down-river 
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dams, two of which are now under construction—General Joe 
Wheeler Dan, fifteen miles above Wilson Dam, and Pickwick 
Dam, thirty miles below it. 

The sale of electricity by the Authority is, of course, small as 
yet. It would be much larger than it is except for injunction 
suits and court decisions pending appeal, which have tempora- 
rily delayed the extension of this phase of the program. Enough 
experience has been had, however, to justify one of the basic 
considerations in making the rate schedules; that is, that re- 
duced cost of electricity will cause increased consumption. This 
has been true in the northern Mississippi district, where the 
operating properties of the Mississippi Power Company were 
taken over by the Authority on March 1, 1934. By the Act, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is empowered to set the resale 
rate of all current which it wholesales. The highest resale rate 
set for a minimum quantity is three cents per kilowatt hour, 
with decreasing rates for increasing quantities. In the northern 
Mississippi area, electricity now costs about 40 per cent less 
than it did before the Tennessee Valley Authority took over the 
properties. 

With favorable conditions, it is believed that the average con- 
sumption in American homes, which is about fifty kilowatt 
hours per month, will be increased to an average of one hundred 
fifty kilowatt hours, as in Ontario, where cheap power has long 
been distributed. In true American fashion, we hope to even 
exceed the Ontario average. In the contracts for the sale of 
electricity, the Authority must give priority to public agencies, 
states, counties, municipalities, and co-operative organizations, 
which further protects against the possibility of exploitation 
for private profits. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF RESERVOIR AREAS 


Each of the dams under construction will, upon completion, 
create enormous reservoir lakes. A great many interesting and 
serious social problems rise out of this fact. Take Norris Dam 
as an example. It is scheduled to close in June, 1936. Con- 
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struction is ahead of schedule, and the dam will probably be 
closed late in 1935, and thus store the rainfall of the wet season 
from December to May. The lake or reservoir thus created will 
have an area of 83 square miles and a shore line of approxi- 
mately 705 miles. All this land and additional surrounding pro- 
tective area has had to be evaluated and purchased from pri- 
vate owners. Communities have had to be broken up, ninety- 
seven graveyards removed, highways and bridges relocated, 
trade areas disrupted, counties divided, school districts redeter- 
mined, tenants, with no equities in the land and practically with 
no property, relocated. 

It can be honestly said, I think, that the Authority has con- 
sistently tried to handle these problems on the basis of an in- 
terest in the human beings involved, and skepticism on the part 
of the people has given way to confidence and good will. At the 
same time care has been taken not to squander public money. 
The Authority has maintained that its responsibility to the pub- 
lic interest could not be met by buying land as cheaply as possible 
and leaving the owner to shift for himself with his newly ac- 
quired cash. It has tried to pay a fair price and then make 
available such information as may be desired pertaining to re- 
location possibilities. 

The approximately fifteen hundred tenant farmers who must 
move out of the area to be flooded by Norris Dam constitute 
one of the most puzzling problems. They have practically no 
capital with which to set up in a new location. Their psycho- 
logical condition is one of long established discouragement and 
despondency. It is probable that small colonies of these families 
will be set up on land provided by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity or some other agency, and it is hoped that by counsel and 
supervision they can become self-sustaining, independent com- 
munities. 

CHEAP ELECTRICITY MAKES POSSIBLE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


We have noted that programs of soil erosion and restoration, 
navigation, and hydroelectric power are inevitably interdepend- 
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ent and interwoven. The accomplishment of these phases of 
the program, however, is only the basis for the economic re- 
habilitation of the area. After the soil is restored, the streams 
made navigable, and the power made available, it is the task 
of the Authority to help find the way toward the wisest utiliza- 
tion of these resources. To accomplish this part of the program 
the Authority early established an industry division. This divi- 
sion has outlined a research program in three stages: first, the 
collection and analysis of data; second, laboratory research and 
design; third, field demonstration and proving operation, in- 
cluding marketing. 

The major part of this work, so far, has been in the field of 
agricultural industries. A great many projects are now in the 
first and second stages of this research program, and three 
projects are in the third and final stage—that of field demon- 
stration and proving operation. These three are: (1) the pro- 
duction and standardization of a superior grade of sorghum; 
(2) the preservation of fruits by quick-freezing methods; and 
(3) dehydrated sweet potatoes. All three of these projects are 
based upon important present products of the area, the com- 
mercial values of which have never been realized. They are illus- 
trative of the program of this division, which is based upon a 
development of new or practically new industries which can 
utilize and process native raw materials, or natural resources, 
by the use of cheap and easily transportable electric power. 

This industrial program should not be visualized as an at- 
tempt to make an economically self-sufficient and independent 
area. Most of the increased production will be consumed lo- 
cally, but an effective demand for many products produced 
outside the area will also be created; but whether the products 
be consumed locally or marketed outside the area, this is new, 
effective demand, which will result in a higher standard of 
living, and every effort is being made to achieve this develop- 
ment with a minimum of dislocation to and competition with 
established industries and their employees. It is inevitable, how- 
ever, that there will be some such competition. 
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PERSONNEL AND LABOR POLICIES 


Any record of the Tennessee Valley Authority would be in- 
complete without some consideration of the personnel policies 
by which an effort is being made to utilize wisely the human 
resources of the area and offer opportunities by which the 
human beings may conserve and improve their own value. 
The act which created the Authority provided that all employ- 
ment by it should be on the basis of merit and efficiency. To 
provide the flexible efficiency necessary for a new project re- 
quiring so wide a range of skills, a specific exemption was 
granted from civil service, that great protective system against 
the inefficiency of political patronage. To counterbalance this 
exemption and to avoid the Authority being embarrassed by 
its freedom, it was also specifically provided that no political 
test or qualification should be permitted or given consideration 
in appointments or promotions. Every possible effort has been 
made to live up to the opportunity which was created by these 
provisions. More than thirteen thousand employees, Negroes 
and white, have been selected, approximately in proportion to 
their respective population. 

Many of the administrative and executive positions have 
been filled by residents of the area, but many have also been 
brought in from other sections of the nation, from wherever 
the best qualified person for a given position could be found. 
Nearly two hundred thousand applications are on file, from 
which the employed force has been selected. Nearly all the 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled labor force has been em- 
ployed from the residents of the area. They were selected by 
the processes of special examination given by the Civil Service 
Commission, by references and interviews, and retained on the 
basis of performance. Some of the workers are excellently trained 
in their trades and have worked in practically all sections of the 
country, only to return to their homes in the Valley, unem- 
ployed, while construction work was practically at a standstill. 
Much of the labor, however, is rural in background and in- 
experienced in construction work. On the farms they worked 
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with crude tools and were content with crude craftsmanship. 
Although lacking in experience, these workers have proven to 
be unusually adaptable and intelligent. Therefore a training 
program, broad enough to offer resources of wide variety, has 
been attempted. It provides opportunities for the acquisition 
of new skills of both economic and recreational value, for voca- 
tional counseling, and a general education which develops a 
better understanding of the world in which we live. 

The construction camp near the Norris Dam is illustrative 
of the Authority’s attitude toward labor conditions. It was de- 
cided approximately to treble the cost of a purely temporary 
construction camp and take advantage of an opportunity to 
experiment with low-cost housing, building a community which 
could be of great value as a demonstration, if successful. Sub- 
stantial dormitories housing a thousand men were built, an ex- 
cellent community building, an up-to-date, fully equipped 
cafeteria serving three thousand meals a day at its peak, are 
all a part of this camp equipment. The cafeteria force includes 
dietetic service for the sake of health, as well as the ordinary 
culinary service. The food is dispensed by attractive young 
women who, like other employees, are chosen for their peculiar 
fitness for their position. Old timers in the construction game 
said that it would never do to have these girls around a construc- 
tion camp. Experience has broken this precedent. 

Three hundred and ten permanent houses were built in the 
territory immediately adjacent to the camp, and house the fami- 
lies of Tennessee Valley Authority employees. The town and 
camp function almost as a single unit, although the employees 
with families, of course, require services in addition to those re- 
quired by the unattached employees, and these services are 
provided. Thecommercialenterprisesserving these family groups 
are just in the process of being converted from Tennessee Valley 
Authority management to genuine consumers’ co-operatives. 
The houses rent from $14.00 a month to $39.00 a month, de- 
pending on size and type of construction, but with no mansions 
and no hovels. The town itself is a planned community. It 
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is laid out in general on the English garden-city plan, in con- 
centric circles. The outside circle is a wide permanent belt of 
wooded-park area. The next circle is of garden lands where each 
family may secure a garden plot of from one-half to four acres, 
so useful with a six-hour day; and in the middle are built the 
attractive houses themselves. 

A large majority of the skilled workers on the dams under 
construction are members of labor unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Only a few of the unskilled la- 
borers are organized. Organization of workers not only has been 
permitted but has been encouraged for the sake of better em- 
ployee-management relations and more effective participation 
of employees in the whole project, but this encouragement has 
always avoided any suggestion of creating unions to be used as 
tools by management. The workers soon decided that organiza- 
tions of craft unions were not enough. They needed a form of 
organization which would help them face employee-manage- 
ment problems as a whole, so craft unions delegated their own 
official representatives to form a Tennessee Valley Worker’s 
Council. The men have stated the objectives of the Council as 
follows: 

(1) To help carry out more effectively the aims and purposes of the T.V.A. 
Act of Congress than is possible without labor organization. (2) To adapt la- 
bor organization to the changing relationships of producers, management, 
and consumers. (3) To do a better job of familiarizing Authority workers with 
the necessity of insuring the success of the general purposes of the T.V.A. 
enterprise. (4) To carry on genuine collective representation with more over- 
all efficiency than is possible without organization. (5) To prepare and en- 


courage organized groups of workers to take on more social and economic 
responsibility. 


A formal statement of labor policy, to which both manage- 
ment and labor has contributed, has been in the making for 
a whole year. The experience on the job has been written into 
that policy. Within the near future this formal statement will 
be offered at public hearings from one end of the Valley to the 
other for employees at all levels to criticize and amend. The 
result will not be a finished law but will be a statement of em- 
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ployee-management relationships effective until experience dic- 
tates wise modifications. 

This, then, is a panoramic view of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. I have tried to indicate not only some details of its 
program but some idea of the spirit of the whole enterprise. No 
one knows its future. The opposition is very powerful. If it 
were stopped tomorrow by organized selfishness or political 
shortsightedness, it would have made a great contribution to 
the American nation. But we do not believe that society will 
be denied permanently the benefits promised by such a pro- 
gram. 

At the same time that soil resources are being restored, con- 
served, and developed, and water resources controlled and har- 
nessed, people who constitute the human resources are also be- 
ing led to as full as possible an understanding of and participa- 
tion in all that the project involves. The human beings involved 
are co-operatively included in every stage of the process. As 
many activities are being organized on a co-operative basis as 
the grasp and growth of the co-operative ideal justifies. The 
degree of economic rehabilitation accomplished will thus be 
based upon democratic principles and popular approval, rather 
than upon paternalism and bureaucracy. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT INDIAN POLICY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Robert Marshall, Director of Forestry 
Washington, D.C. 


NY problem involving human adjustments is inevitably 
A difficult. The Indian problem, however, is especially 


complicated because it has been bounced for more than 
fifty years between two fantasies. 

The official, incorporated, gold-braided government fantasy 
was that the salvation of the Indians lay in an individualism 
more extreme than any which has ever been practiced anywhere 
in the history of the human race. This fantasy was adhered to 
in spite of the fact that before the advent of the white man the 
Indians had strongly developed communal habits. They owned 
their land in common; they performed most of their tasks, rang- 
ing from warfare to agriculture, as a collective group; they held 
great pot-latches where individually acquired goods were period- 
ically divided among all the members of the tribe. Nevertheless, 
it was considered exigent by the government that the Indian’s 
collectivistic tendencies should be outlawed, that his social 
mindedness should be discouraged, and that even the family 
as an economic unit should be shattered. Hence came the allot- 
ment system which provided that the tribal lands must be 
broken up into individual and separate holdings for every man, 
woman, and child, and the boarding-school system which pro- 
vided that the children must be made to forget their tribal in- 
heritance so that they would not have any desire to go back to 
the old way of living. 

The unofficial, sentimental, wishful private fantasy of many 
well-meaning admirers ofthe story-book Indian has been to 
restore him to the imagined grandeur of his existence prior to 
1492. Now obviously this soothing emotional fantasy is as ridicu- 
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lous as the hard-boiled official one, for the Indians cannot ever 
go back to the old way of living that they knew before Colum- 
bus discovered America. Their civilization of those days de- 
manded all of the 1,900,000,000 acres of what is now the United 
States for the support of not more than three-quarters of a 
million Indians. Today that same land area must be divided 
among one hundred and twenty-five million people. Consequent- 
ly, there is no longer room to go back to the hunting, fishing, 
berrying culture. In addition to lack of land, many new tastes 
which have been acquired from white contacts cannot possibly 
be shaken, and these also make it preposterous to expect the 
Indians to return to the purely subsistence economics which 
they knew in the days of Powhatan, of Tecumseh, and of 
Sacajawea. For better or for worse, they must adopt some of the 
economic tools of their white neighbors, and they must have a way 
of livelihood that will yield them something more than what 
they can get directly from nature and independently of white 
civilization. The days of fifty years ago can never return. The 
land area has been decimated, the resources are depleted, the 
people have vastly altered. A new type of Indian life must be 
made possible which regards Indian incentives and values at 
the same time that it takes cognizance of the restricted land, 
the demolished resources, and the changed culture of the 
American Indian. 

The new Indian Service policy may be said to start with the 
land. In order for any sort of life, any sort of culture, any sort 
of real happiness to come to the Indians, it is necessary that 
they have enough land to make a living if they are willing to 
work. Consequently, the first goal of the new Indian policy is 
to reverse the long-established custom of getting rid of the In- 
dian land and instead to give to each tribe enough land to earn 
its own livelihood. With some tribes, such as the Blackfeet, 
the Crows, the Klamaths, and the White River Apaches, there 
is already ample land to take care of the population. Among 
most tribes, however, there is no possible way of living, except 
in the most degrading squalor, without additional land. 
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It is not only an increase in the gross area of the reservations 
which is needed, but in most cases also a blocking-out of the 
scattered Indian lands. The allotment system which was de- 
signed to make the Indians individualistic gave to each Indian 
a separate piece of land. In size each tract seldom exceeded 
160 acres. Since more than go per cent of the Indian land was 
useful only for timber or grazing, which require large areas in 
single units for successful management, 160 acres was generally 
unusable by the individual. Consequently, whenever the govern- 
ment, in its attempt to make the Indians individual free citizens, 
decided that a given Indian was advanced enough to get a fee 
patent to his land, it generally happened that the Indian sold 
his allotment to some white man for ready cash. The better 
the land, the greater the demand for it, and the quicker he sold 
it. When he didn’t sell it in his lifetime, it was commonly sold 
after his death. As a result, practically all the Northern Plains 
reservations are checkerboarded with white holdings, generally 
in the most desirable locations. Before the Indian timber and 
grazing land can be effectively used, it will be necessary to block 
out solid tracts under one management. 

Once the Indians have been given enough land and feasibly 
concentrated land, they will require capital to develop its use. 
This capital may perform many different functions. In the case 
of agricultural lands, it will be needed to develop irrigation 
projects for the watering of dry fields, to purchase farm equip- 
ment, and to build farmhouses. In the case of range land it 
will be needed for the development of water, for the building 
of fences, and for the purchasing of foundation herds. In the 
case of timber resources it will be needed for the erection of 
sawmills, the development of transportation systems, and the 
construction of improvements to protect the area from fire and 
insects. 

It is not proposed, however, that the capital needed for these 
developments should be given to the Indians as a gift. We are 
all aware of the disaster that too ready money has brought to 
some tribes. Nevertheless, one does not refuse to make toast 
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because poor cooks in the past have often burned it. We believe 
we understood why ready money has burned the Indians in days 
gone by, and we think we can regulate the monetary heat to 
prevent such disaster in the future. In the first place, we will 
not give the Indians money, but instead tools and equipment 
through the use of which they can, if they want to, make both 
subsistence and money. Second, we will work as much as possible 
through Indian groups rather than individual Indians, for we 
have observed that the Indian, who feels little responsibility to 
the United States government, which he often believes owes him 
a living to compensate for all that it has stolen from him in the 
past, is inclined to feel a great sense of responsibility when his 
misconduct will hurt his own group. Third, we will not push 
the economic development of the Indian more rapidly than he 
is able to absorb it. Fourth, we will for a number of years exer- 
cise close supervision over the general management of the tools 
which we provide for the Indians’ livelihood. 

All that I have said is so generalized that it may be difficult 
to understand. I shall, therefore, take a specific illustration to 
indicate how these principles might work in practice. 

On the Colville Indian Reservation in Washington there re- 
side about 3,000 Indians, including approximately 560 people 
who require some means of earning a livelihood in order to sup- 
port themselves and their families. It is not necessary that all, 
or even most, of this livelihood come through wages, but it is 
essential that some way be provided so that the necessities and 
a few of the amenities of life can be gotten by these people. 

There are 250 Indian farms on this reservation which furnish 
the sole means of livelihood to their owners, although the stand- 
ard of living is low. The other 310 should-be workers must de- 
pend for their support on sporadic jobs and relief. There just 
isn’t enough good farm land on the Colville Reservation to sup- 
port its population, although more people could be supported 
by farming if there were further irrigation developments, and 
better equipment. If, in addition, the government loaned some 
of these Indians enough money to buy additional stock, from 
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which to breed more stock on the abundant Indian range land, 
then the possibilities of livelihood would be much increased. 
However, that would still not be enough to care for nearly the 
whole population on a reasonable standard of living. At least 
250 employable people could never hope to do more in an agri- 
cultural way than to raise garden crops for their own use and 
keep a few head of domestic live stock. Therefore, some means 
should be furnished by which they can earn the income neces- 
sary to buy what they cannot themselves raise. 

The means we propose to give them is to make it possible 
for the Colville Indians to develop the two and a half billion 
feet of timber on their reservation. With proper forestry and 
fire protection this timber could be cut perpetually at the rate 
of approximately twenty-five or thirty million feet a year. The 
simple manufacture of that volume of wood into rough lumber 
would require the employment of between 135 and 180 men for 
approximately two-thirds of the year. This would still not be 
enough to give all the 250 people who cannot make a living off 
farming a substitute method of livelihood. However, by remanu- 
facturing the rough lumber into finished products it would be 
possible to give at least twice as many men employment. With 
the completion of the adjacent Grand Coulee project and the 
large increase of population which will come to that area, ready 
markets will be available to absorb all the lumber and wooden 
articles which the Indians can produce. 

Thus we see that there are three major economic possibilities 
for the 3,000 Indians on the Colville Reservation: farming, stock- 
raising, and lumbering. All these depend for their success on 
more capital than the Colville Indians possess today. Therefore, 
it is important that the government should step into the breach 
through advancing reimbursable credit so that the Colvilles can 
buy the necessary agricultural, live-stock, and lumbering equip- 
ment. Once such equipment has been purchased, it should be 
possible for the Colville Indians to become completely self- 
supporting. 

Obviously, such things as tribal sawmill operations, tribal 
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stock associations, and tribal irrigation projects require either 
that everything be regulated by the outside agents of the gov- 
ernment or that the Indians build up some form of self-govern- 
ment which will make it possible for them to assume increasingly 
the mastery of their social and economic lives. It appears to all 
of us that if the government continues to try to perform prac- 
tically every function for the Indians they will find initiative 
futile and will show little interest in working for their own 
living. Furthermore, the Indians are too well educated and have 
become too sophisticated in the white man’s techniques of de- 
mocracy to submit any more to a government dictatorship. 
Uncle Sam can no longer play Mussolini to his Indian wards. 
If he doesn’t play Mussolini, he must give the Indians a chance 
to develop their own government. 

However, it is recognized that the Indians who for nearly 
fifty years have had everything decided for them cannot im- 
mediately be given sole responsibility. There are too many am- 
bitious white neighbors who would like to steal their reserva- 
tions, or at least get the use of their resources for less than true 
value. Although the average Indian council is prubably at least 
equal in intellect and integrity to the average board of alder- 
men, nevertheless there will be weak members, unsophisticated 
members, shortsighted members, and dishonest members. Until 
a farsighted and experienced public sentiment is built up 
throughout the tribe, and some opportunity has been provided 
for sifting out the strong and honest and wise from the weak 
and the crooked and the dull, it is important that the govern- 
ment have a check on a number of the activities of the Indians. 
This, however, is not a permanent check. The only permanent 
check is that provided in the Indian Reorganization Act, which 
rules that the government will not allow the Indians to sell 
their land, it will refuse to allow any repetition of the disastrous 
allotment system, and it will regulate the Indians’ forest and 
range land from deteriorating use. Such regulations merely pro- 
tect essential values without which any program is bound to fail. 

The educational policy for the Indians has been well estab- 
lished for a number of years. The old-time boarding schools for 
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children which were designed to wreck the Indian culture and 
the Indian family life are slowly being eliminated. The Indian 
education will be designed to give the Indians knowledge which 
will be useful in meeting the problems of their life and not in 
acquiring abstract knowledge with no relation to their eco- 
nomic and social needs. For instance, the Navajo educational 
program has already been entirely reoriented so that for both 
children and adults it centers around the all-absorbing problem 
of range management. Children must learn to read and write 
and figure, but those are not the ends. The ends are to make it 
possible for this great people once more to gain mastery over 
the resources from which flow all the riches of life. 

It is also planned that an increasing number of the brighter 
and more competent graduates of Indian secondary schools will 
be sent on to college to learn the professions which are needed 
in their life. There are already Indian doctors, Indian nurses, 
Indian educators, Indian foresters, Indian engineers, but they 
are few and far between. However, through a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for higher education it is anticipated that gradually over 
a period of years more and more of the technical positions will 
be taken over by the Indians until at some future date prac- 
tically all of the employees on any reservation will be members 
of the tribe which owns it. 

In summary, the present Indian policy is to give the Indians 
enough land to live on, a loan of money to acquire the necessary 
tools and equipment to utilize that land, the education needed 
to use the land intelligently and to perform duties now done on 
the reservation by the white man, and a greatly expanding 
democracy which will eventually wipe out the bureaucratic con- 
trol of Indian affairs. However, we all realize that changes can- 
not be accomplished in a day, and that too ambitious and 
sudden alterations will ruin the very goals we desire to attain. 
We cannot dream that the last one hundred years have not 
occurred, nor can we dream that today can become tomorrow 
without the passage of time. We can, however, dream of a far 
better tomorrow, and by rational, practical, and unemotional 
plans bring that dream to glorious fruition. 


THE RELATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
TO INDIAN NEEDS 


Paul W. Gordon, Director of Education for the 
Natives of Alaska, Office of Indian Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 


" | “AHE serving of human need in its many manifestations 


is at once the starting-point and the end of organized 

government. The needs of the American Indian in settle- 
ments over an area reaching from the tundra of Alaska to the 
everglades and deserts of our southern states could hardly be 
expected to be uniform. Judged by its needs, there is no typical 
Indian community. 

Yet, because it contains in such a vivid and extreme way 
many of the fundamental problems besetting all Indian groups, 
may I briefly describe some of the features of Hooper Bay, an 
Eskimo village on the coast of the Bering Sea? Its inhabitants, 
two hundred and fifty-nine, have chosen a small hill surrounded 
by lakes, marshes, and the ocean into which to dig their cave- 
like dwellings. A treeless country offers no lumber for houses of 
another type. The villagers are fortunate if sufficient driftwood 
is washed to their shores to provide the rudimentary timbers 
for their simple darabaras, and often before the long winters are 
over even these timbers have been removed one by one for fuel. 

The sea provides the food supply, not now as abundant as it 
was before devastating inroads were made by white commerce. 
Often in winter the housewife, with the temperature far below 
zero, spends her day behind a snow shelter jerking from a hole 
in the ice the fish for the family meal. Among the lakes behind 
the village there is some trapping from which the villagers can 
secure the calico, ammunition, tea, and sugar which their life 
now demands. Theirs is indeed a simple economy. 

Village activities for the men center in the Kashim, which 
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serves as the men’s club, the village workshop, the bathhouse, 
and the native school for the adolescent boy. One hundred yards 
from the village stands a weather-beaten frame building—the 
schoolhouse—symbol of federal aid, responsibility, and au- 
thority. 

Need I go any farther with the illustration? Neither the hous- 
ing, the food gathering, the economic system, the life-values, nor 
the social groupings of Hooper Bay fit the familiar pattern fur- 
nished by the culture of our own society. If this is true, in an 
extreme way, of our isolated Eskimo village, it is likewise true 
to a greater or less extent of many of the Indian communities 
of the United States. 

But, for the residents of Hooper Bay, as for their Indian 
cousins in the United States, this is a moving world. A school, 
a mission, a trader, a reindeer herd have come—all instrumen- 
talities of change. Will they, each working in its special field, 
destroy the unity of Hooper Bay life and culture, a unity, a will 
to live that has kept Hooper Bay alive for countless generations 
in an environment in which physical existence alone is a never 
ending struggle? Is there a niche in the village pattern for these 
new elements without jostling every other unit from its tradi- 
tional place? Will the sponsoring of these individual, separate 
activities, as activities, revitalize—or destroy—the germ of the 
social organism? Will the tugging of the trader, the school- 
teacher, the missionary, and the reindeer supervisor replace— 
or reinforce—those supreme and driving social urges upon which 
growth and creation in Hooper Bay must depend? A categor- 
ical reply is not possible, but the danger signs are clearly evident. 

These dangers require that the United States government and 
Indian communities as partners must face together a task of 
social planning. It is evident that there will be occasion for 
almost as many different and distinct programs as there are 
Indian communities and it is even more evident that a program 
patterned only for the needs of Middletown will be inadequate. 
By this statement I do not mean to imply that social reactions 
in Indian communities are essentially different from those with- 
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in other communities. But I do mean to say that Indian soci- 
eties, like our own, are not structures which we can build or 
tear away at will but are organisms into the system of which the 
introduction of foreign matter is an extremely delicate opera- 
tion. Furthermore, social processes are not mechanical processes 
in which like effect follows like cause. The best purposeful plan- 
ning may go strangely awry, and often accidents may decide 
the history of a people. 

By far, however, the most weighty reason against blanket pre- 
scriptions is the fact that in the making of them we are prone 
to fall into the mental attitude of planning for a psychopathic 
and morose society. We think in terms of ills, missing links, 
and maladjustments. The occurrence of strange practices or 
the absence of familiar activities are taken as tell-tale symptoms 
of social disorder. The record of our contact with so-called primi- 
tive people in evaluating misunderstood practices is entirely 
too full of cases of mistaken identity. 

Social practices thought to be harmful have been suppressed, 
to the eternal detriment of the group. I need only mention the 
potlatch of the Indians of the northwest coast, once a powerful 
social force by which individuals secured to themselves the es- 
teem of their fellows. To a casual observer these gatherings were 
mere parties at which much valuable time was lost and goods 
destroyed or wasted. Out of its context the potlatch possibly 
was that, but in its relation to the full life it was meaningful 
and essential. The Kashim of Hooper Bay is an ideal institu- 
tion for the spreading of knowledge. I am wondering what the 
effect would have been had we utilized this existing institution 
and had passed our knowledge down to the Eskimo youth 
through the adult men. Instead, we backed a counter-attraction 
and adopted competitive methods. 

I am convinced that a study of the functional aspects of even 
the most bizarre social institutions in Indian communities will 
reveal definite uses to which they can be put in stimulating 
growth and development. It is only by this approach that the 
process of change will be an organic one and the society keep 
that unity so essential for the nurture of adjusted individuals. 
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Social planning, then, for Indian communities runs the danger 
of being little better than meddlesome interference if it does not 
allow for the free exercise in wholesome activity of the existing 
functional units. Inasmuch as the government has assumed the 
rdle of guardian to the Indians of the United States, its obliga- 
tion is clear, an obligation to study the indigenous institutions 
of each Indian group as they now are and as they are now func- 
tioning and to utilize these institutions in assigning the tasks 
incident to a more complete day. 

Systems of land tenure, taxation, inheritance, jurisprudence, 
barter and exchange, educational machinery, family relation- 
ships, and more subtle matters such as taboos, character forma- 
tion, the control or display of emotions, the conditioning of 
children, incentives to labor, are practical factors entering into 
everyday transactions. 

It was possible to ignore these matters as long as we worked 
upon the assumption that Indian communities were to be jolted 
into a new existence, by breaking suddenly with the past, by 
scrambling Indian cultures, by bodily shifting tribes about, and 
by rearing children away from their home environment. But 
now that we admit that social change is slow and that cultural 
continuity is as essential to human society as biological conti- 
nuity, and now that important steps have been taken to place 
Indian communities in charge of their own affairs, a new rela- 
tionship has developed between guardian and ward, between 
official and Indian citizen, which calls for concrete application 
of specific knowledge of the lines followed by the social forces 
within each Indian community. 

This development, this recognition that, resident within In- 
dian communities, must be found the vital forces necessary for 
self-perpetuation has placed upon all who are interested or in- 
volved in Indian administration new duties and new obligations 
and has developed a need for a new emphasis in old fields of 
research by providing a practical use for information hitherto 
often regarded as purely academic. 

At the outset the political organization of any given Indian 
group is obviously of extreme importance both to those who 
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outline policies and to those on the ground who deal directly 
with the groups. For political organization may be as highly 
developed, intricate, and time-honored as that of the Pueblos 
of New Mexico, or it may be as negligible as that of the Eskimos 
of Alaska. Those in positions of tribal leadership may depend 
for their power and authority upon deep-seated, religious sanc- 
tions and give years of devotion to the commonweal; or, on the 
other hand, political office may be the prize of successful elec- 
tioneering and be subject to annual balloting. Each calls for 
individual, personal, sympathetic study and treatment in the 
formation of machinery through which to express the group will. 
Nor can the governmental unit be forgotten, once it has been 
geared to its task. He who would aspire to become consultant 
at hand to aid and guide the governing body as it goes about 
its tasks should understand the political constitution of which 
the governing body is an expression. In whatever strange attire 
they may be dressed, he should be trained to separate the rele- 
vant from the irrelevant issues with an exact knowledge of their 
social implications to the group concerned. 

Associated, in our thought at least, with the political ma- 
chinery is the body of law under which the group operates. 
Although Hooper Bay may not bind its legal enactments to 
gather dust on the shelves, well-defined obligations, individual 
to individual, group to group, do exist. Marriage laws, rules 
governing inheritance and ownership of property, the care of 
dependents, guide each member of the village in his daily ac- 
tions. These group opinions, long established, control in a well- 
mannered fashion the actions of the villagers. But I doubt if 
we yet really know enough about them to be able to deal with 
them freely and with confidence in our ability. That these mat- 
ters of tribal law are taken seriously no one long in the Indian 
Service can doubt. Disturbances caused by surveying and as- 
signing property according to our laws of inheritance in prefer- 
ence to those prevalent in the tribe have been severe among 
those groups which prescribe that a man’s property shall go to 
his nephew, not to his son or daughter. The Tlingit and Haida 
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Indians have a bill pending in Congress to allow them to enter 
suit against the United States government for land allegedly 
lost. Part of their plea rests upon the fact that long before we 
entered upon the scene the Tlingits and Haidas recognized 
family right of ownership to fishing areas. We disregarded such 
ownership rights as they may have possessed and established 
ourselves where we wished. An investigation into the land- 
tenure practices of the Tlingit and Haida Indians might have 
eliminated much bitter feeling and established a basis for con- 
structive economic development. 

I well remember the distress of the father of a schoolgirl when, 
after much work on the case, I finally arranged for his daughter 
to stay with a neighbor during the father’s absence from town. 
After much hesitancy he informed me that he of the Eagle clan 
for personal reasons could not leave his daughter with a Raven. 
What those reasons were I have not yet discovered, but I have 
no doubt they were real. 

We could go on at length through economic systems and con- 
cepts, through the work-a-day life, creation of objects of art and 
implements of the field, the preservation of food; we could at- 
tempt to uncover incentives to labor, social stimulants to ac- 
complishment, all phases of Indian individual and group life 
which make up the warp and woof of the social fabric, all items 
of utility in the cultivation of societies which will offer to their 
several individuals the basic opportunities and incentives neces- 
sary for human existence. 

I do not today urge the utilization of Indian institutions and 
culture in order to foster and preserve unique contributions to 
the world’s accomplishments. A presentation of that argument 
by one with sharpened appreciation of the refined manifesta- 
tions of Indian genius would be eloquent in its conviction. But 
I present only the thesis that a practical application of social 
technique in communities of another culture may best start by 
evaluating existing social units and concepts in their functional 
aspects. Then there should be afforded them—if it does not 
exist already—a sphere in which to operate as purposeful, inte- 
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gral, and integrating factors in order to establish or maintain 
the oneness of Indian communities in spirit and in effect, a 
condition essential to community health and to the solution 
of problems of antisocial behavior. 

No better way do I see for blending the work of the teacher, 
the trader, the reindeer superintendent, the missionary, with 
the prevailing drives of my Bering Sea village and of protecting 
those drives from disastrous contradictions or complete dissipa- 
tion. The future depends on the careful nurture of that driving 
urge and socially created vitality which is theirs and which is 
identified with them, an urge and a vitality which has made 
them dare a bleak nature with incredible fortitude, and in spite 
of the privations, with success. If they are to navigate safely 
in a changing world, this guiding light must remain single—and 
it must glow steadily; from within. 


FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 
IN INDIAN RELIEF 


Samuel Gerson, Director of Social Service, Montana 
Emergency Relief Administration 
Helena, Montana 


HOW WE CAME TO BE CONCERNED WITH INDIAN RELIEF 


N A bulletin issued by Harry Hopkins in August, 1934, the 

| statement is made that the states should assist the non- 

ward Indians, or Indians living in scattered areas, while 

the office of Indian affairs will be responsible for ward Indians 

and specifically those living within the reservation areas. This 
applied to direct relief and work relief. 

Because neither the reservation nor the county was willing 
to accept the responsibility of the non-ward Indians, instruc- 
tions were issued by the State Relief Administration that non- 
wards were to be cared for by the county E.R.A. offices which 
were functioning in fifty-six counties of Montana. There were 
at that time approximately three thousand non-ward Indians 
in Montana. 

On November 12, 1934, came another letter from Harry L. 
Hopkins stating that because of needs created by the drought 
the State Relief Administration was instructed to include in 
its program and activities Indians living in concentrated or 
scattered areas. It was clearly understood that Indian families 
applying for relief were to meet the same requirements and be 
governed by the same rules and regulations as any other appli- 
cant for relief. The total enrolled Indian population on the 
seven reservations was about fifteen thousand. 


HOW WE ORGANIZED TO MEET THE CHALLENGE 


Anticipating the need of understanding the relationship be- 
tween the reservations and the State Relief Administration, a 
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meeting was called between the seven Indian superintendents 
and a representative of the Relief Administration. It was felt 
that should the Indian welfare program expand, this would 
serve as a fine opportunity for co-operative effort. 

Having taken the first co-operative step in discussing rela- 
tionship with the seven Indian superintendents, the following 
program was worked out with their advice: (1) The Indian 
superintendent in each of the seven reservations was to serve in 
the capacity of acting administrator for the State Relief Ad- 
ministration. (2) Rather than include the Indians in the county 
E.R.A. setup, the reservations were treated as separate units 
within the State Relief Administration setup. (3) Attached to 
each reservation was one white senior home visitor with Indian 
background and two or more Indian aides belonging to the tribe. 
(4) Besides the home visitor and the Indian aides there was as- 
signed a clerk who looked after the administrative details. 

Before introducing this program a meeting was held on each 
of the seven reservations, attended by the superintendent of the 
reservation, the chairman of the tribal council, the senior home 
visitor, the district case-work supervisor, and the field staff of 
the reservation. These meetings were all well attended and 
actively participated in by all present. Relief on the Indian 
reservations was a vital issue. 

By December the seven units were ready to go on the seven 
reservations, having a population of about fifteen thousand 
ward Indians. The Indian aides were selected jointly by the 
superintendent of the reservation in consultation with the 
Indian farmer and members of the tribal council. The list of 
candidates was then submitted to the district case-work super- 
visor and the final choice was made by her. As far as possible 
the selection of the Indian aides was made on this basis: (a) 
The candidate was to be of Indian blood and able to speak the 
language of the people with whom he or she would work. (4) 
The candidate was required to have at least an Indian-school 
education with specialization in household arts, nursery, social 
studies, child study, followed by intensive training in social 
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service by the district case-work supervisor. (c) The candidate 
was required to have experience in relief work through activities 
with the former Indian relief agency, with Indian field matrons, 
nurses, doctors; or in agriculture and stock-raising. (d) The 
candidate was expected to have native good sense, sympathetic 
approach, tact, resourcefulness, and intelligence. (e) Aides were 
to be placed in proportion to the total number of families on 
relief. 

In order to have someone in the state office who had the con- 
fidence of the Indian Service, understood the Indian needs, and 
knew the E.R.A. practices and procedures, a co-ordinator of 
Indian affairs and an assistant co-ordinator were appointed. 
The co-ordinator was a former Indian superintendent. The 
assistant co-ordinator was part Indian and experienced in 
Indian problems. Both of these appointments were indorsed 
and approved by the seven Indian superintendents and the 
State Relief Administration. 


THE PROBLEMS WE DISCOVERED 


With the initiation of the program came immediately all 
sorts of conflicts and problems. We found ourselves with four 
concepts of the administration of relief: (1) F.E.R.A. regula- 
tions for administration of relief; (2) state regulations for ad- 
ministration of relief; (3) county regulations for administration 
of relief; (4) mandatory existing regulations for the administra- 
tion of relief set up by the Indian Service. 

Because of restricted funds at our disposal, and in order to 
meet the emergency needs of the Indians, we were compelled 
to resort to direct relief. For almost forty years an attempt has 
been made to instil in the Indian the desire to be self-supporting 
and to work for what he receives rather than the early idea that 
the government would support him in idleness. The Indian 
superintendents felt that granting direct relief would serve to 
tear down the efforts made during the last decade. 

Our white senior home visitor found it essential to take into 
consideration the long history of the Indian as a ward of the 
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federal government (in attempting to administer relief), An- 
other element of treatment was an evaluation of Indian mores 
and customs. They found it essential to have a knowledge of 
Indian Service objectives. 

The Indian has been taught to expect a pro rata distribution 
of government benefits; the new budget system on the basis of 
individual need and number of people in the family was rather 
new to him. In some cases the Indian budget was higher than 
that of the whites. 

The dual loyalty to the Indian superintendent and the senior 
home visitor tended to weaken the position of the Indian super- 
intendent. The Indian has always considered the superintend- 
ent as the highest authority on the reservation. To have an- 
other person administering relief was confusing to him. 

When the senior visitor attempted to visit some of the 
Indian homes, she found herself faced with two problems: (1) 
distrust of the white worker; (2) refusal to have any dealings 
with a woman, due to low social standing of the Indian woman, 
as a burden carrier, among certain tribes. 

The constant moving about of the Indian families and the 
traditional hospitality made it almost impossible to keep track 
of the number in each household. Food allotted for two weeks 
lasted only a few days when the friends and relatives arrived. 
It was discovered that the Indian children were badly under- 
nourished. Measles and whooping cough, comparatively harm- 
less for white children, were virulent among the Indian children. 

Very few of the full-bloods spoke English, and, as a result, the 
senior home visitor had to have an interpreter constantly at her 
side. 

Among the adults it was discovered that tuberculosis was 
prevalent and the death-rate was many times over that of the 
whites. Trachoma played havoc both with the adults and with 
the children. Medical and nursing care were inadequate. In 
some of the reservations one nurse was placed for each twenty- 
five hundred population. 

Most of the Indian dwellings were improvised. There was a 
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woeful need of furniture, bedding, and stoves. To this was 
added unsanitary crowding into small quarters. In one small 
cabin were found nine individuals—three tuberculars, two bad 
cases of trachoma, and one of whooping cough, two aged people 
in a senile stage, and one normal person. 

The proximity of towns to reservations has done a great deal 
toward the breakdown of the Indian morale. In checking the 
resources and liabilities of the Indians it was found that no pay- 
ments have been made on reimbursable loans for home-building 
purposes for four or five years. Because the Indians leased a 
great deal of their land to white sheepmen for grazing, they now 
find themselves without any range, as the land is practically 
grazed out. The necessity of determining whether the Indians’ 
property is a liquid asset was a paramount issue. 

Other problems are: the special care of the chronically ill 
and the aged and the prejudices existing against institutions; 
the need of highly trained social case-workers to meet the exist- 
ing serious, complicated cases and the absence of any social 
workers on the reservations; the need of visiting housekeepers 
to assist with simple care of the sick and instruct in general 
household duties; the need of home-cooking schools as a follow- 
up of the nursery school, the teacher to visit the home and see 
that the child gets care in the same direction as that which is 
offered in the nursery school; the need of seeking advice from 
the agency, doctor, nurses, farmers, educators, and special serv- 
ice men who are in touch with the Indian client in order not to 
duplicate work, to get a clearer picture of the needs of the client, 
and to give the most efficient, co-ordinated service; the need of 
checking lease moneys, oil moneys, moneys impounded for re- 
lief purposes from earnings in past months: at the agency office 
before issuing relief; the urgent need of studying the census in 
order to get an accurate list of the heads of the families and un- 
married children, the degree of Indian blood, and known dates 
of birth. 

Children are as likely to be found in the home of their grand- 
parents or some other relative as with their own parents. The 
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child usually adopts the name of the relative with whom he 
lives, but in the census his name appears under his father’s 
name. A child living with his grandfather is considered the 
grandfather’s own child. Old people go by several different 
names, acquired at different periods of their life according to 
their ancient custom. 

Marriage and divorce occur with greater frequency than with 
the white race. It is not unusual for a young woman to have 
been married three or four times, as, for example, Mary Little 
Moustache, who has a child in the nursery school. The worker 
tries to find out his birth-date in the census. She looks under 
“Little Mustache.” Neither Mary nor her child is there. She 
asks an Indian aide where else to look. ““Try Middle Rider or 
Top Knot. She was married to them before,” answers the aide. 
“Or it may be Doublerunner. That was her maiden name.” 
Sure enough, the child appears under “‘Middle Rider,” who was 
his father; but he goes by the name of Doublerunner, his grand- 
father. 

HOW WE HOPE TO SOLVE THESE PROBLEMS 


Because we believe that the ultimate solution for the Indian 
problems will have to come from the Indians themselves, and 
that the Indian will save himself by liberating his own creative 
powers, and because we believe in letting the Indian live his 
own life with a minimum of outside interference, we submit the 
following program: 

An Indian Welfare Committee to consist of representative 
Indian men and women to act in an advisory and interpreta- 
tive capacity to the Agency Relief Administration. 

Find and train Indian aides who speak the language and 
understand the mores and customs of the tribe to do the home 
visiting. The white senior home visitor must learn the language 
of the tribe as well as the customs of the tribe with which she 
is working. As soon as an Indian can be found who has the 
experience and training in social service work, he or she should 
replace the white worker. 

The problems of the Indians must be individualized within 
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each home and changes must be made slowly from within. If 
the standard of living is to be raised, this should be done 
gradually. Knowledge of how to prepare foods with ingredients 
known to the Indian is absolutely essential. Food-preparation 
classes should be set up by persons speaking both the English 
and the Indian language. This has already been set up on one 
of the reservations and is working successfully. Nursery schools 
should be set up in the reservations. This activity should be 
combined with the food-preparation classes, thus aiming to im- 
prove the nutrition standards of the homes from which the chil- 
dren have been enrolled. This should be combined with a pro- 
gram of improving health standards. Visiting housekeepers who 
speak the Indian language should be carefully selected and 
trained to assist with simple care of the sick and instruct in gen- 
eral household duties. 

A work program is to be developed for all employable 
Indians. One of the most vital needs is housing. There is 
enough timber on each reservation, and with the proper super- 
vision it should be possible to build more permanent dwellings 
at low cost. It is suggested that in view of the experience of 
reimbursable loans that the money earned is to be apportioned 
as follows: one part for human needs; one part as repayment on 
building supplies; one part as sinking fund. As the building is 
completed and paid for, another unit could be started for cattle 
or machinery, to be repaid in the same way. It is the hope that 
while the Indian is paying for his home and cattle he is also 
building up a reserve which should ultimately make him inde- 
pendent of the government. The agency-work supervisor should 
act as general foreman for both I.E.C.W. projects and E.R.A. 
projects. | 

An intensive program of public health and preventive work 
is to be introduced under the new public health program in the 
social security plan. Medical, dental, and nursing care are es- 
sential. Hospital facilities should be increased. The Indian is 
visually minded and a great deal of medical propaganda could 
be carried by means of the movies. 
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Periodic meetings and conferences should be held between 
the Indian staffs and the representatives of the E.R.A. to dis- 
cuss new policies and co-ordination of Indian Service policies 
with those of the E.R.A. Most of the employees of the Indian 
Service have been on the reservation long enough to know the 
individual problems of the Indian and can be of great help to 
the E.R.A. social worker. 

If relief work is to be turned over to the state, it is essential 
that a clear statement be made defining the Indian’s position. 
Will he remain a ward of the government or will he be a ward 
of the state? It is not clear in the mind of the Indian superin- 
tendents whether the E.R.A. organization on the Indian reser- 
vation is temporary and that the Indian Service will again be 
entirely responsible for the welfare of the Indian. The state re- 
ceiving federal funds for relief among Indians is also anxious to 
know whether by helping the Indians in this emergency they 
will be held responsible for their care after the emergency, or 
whether they will be able to turn them back to the Indian 
Service. 

There is urgent need for rural rehabilitation work among 
Indians. Whether the work can be done by the present state 
corporation or whether it would be better to ask the Indian 
Service to have a special division under it is something which 
must be decided soon. It is advisable to have one person in the 
state office who is familiar with the E.R.A. policies and has a 
sympathetic approach to the Indian problems. He must also 
have a knowledge of the Indian Service rules and regulations. 
In order to set up uniform social service practices and pro- 
cedures, it is recommended that one case-work supervisor be 
responsible for the social service on the seven reservations. 

We suggest that scholarships be offered Indian students for 
training in social service and any phases of rehabilitation work 
necessary. We should like to introduce a system of apprentice- 
ship training for projects developed on Indian reservations. 
The rate of pay should be increased at the completion of ap- 
prenticeship. We believe that a definite type of motivation 
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should be worked out for each project to encourage the Indian 
client. 

We must recognize what is good in Indian culture and seek 
to preserve and build on it. The community needs will have to 
be met with a new education peculiarly fitted for their needs 
without the restraint of old educational barriers. 

We believe that a good deal of the squalor is due to lack of 
water. We suggest a program of well-drilling on all reservations, 
water to be used for human as well as stock needs. 


CONCLUSION 


In working with the Indians we must realize that there are 
many primitive forces still at work. In spite of the teachings of 
the white man, the medicine man is still preferred to the doctor. 
Indian reactions and Indian interests are entirely different from 
whites. Time does not assume the importance that it does to 
white people. If there is suspicion of the white man, it is be- 
cause we have taken away from the Indian their once vast 
heritage. Relief to them is restitution. Federal guidance is es- 
sential at this stage toward planning by the Indians and with 
them. Only thus can we lay an intelligently planned founda- 
tion for permanent Indian life. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
IN CONNECTION WITH STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


Rose McHugh, State Department of Social Welfare 
Albany, New York 


PROPOSE to omit from consideration in this paper the 

facts that conspicuous and courageous efforts have been 

made by many institutions to individualize the treatment 
of the so-called juvenile offender, to introduce social-work tech- 
niques into selected areas of their program, to utilize other pro- 
fessional disciplines—notably education, medicine, and psy- 
chiatry—to change their attitudes toward the children com- 
mitted to them which formerly carried such heavy implications 
of penalty and reform, and to attempt to substitute for these 
the recognition that the primary needs of children are for treat- 
ment and training in social living. For these efforts, valiant as 
they notably are, have been limited to few institutions, and 
their scope has for the most part been narrowed to after-care, 
to intake investigations, or to the application in a sterile routine 
of certain case-work services to children or selected groups of 
them within the institution. 

The concept that institutions for the care of children com- 
mitted because the community regards them as offenders are 
other than custodial] and “‘reformatory or penal” agencies is not 
yet entirely prevalent. The penetration of social-work processes 
into limited areas only of institutional programs is not leading 
us out of this wilderness. There are clouded areas all about us 
through which we do not clearly see the specific contribution of 
social work in the total institutional plan. The paths of progress 
followed thus far are quite familiar. The human race has 
tenaciously clung to them on many another of the roads it slow- 
ly travels toward the millennium. We recognize the timid, 
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faltering, and fitful acceptance of major principles hesitantly 
applied to minor areas with controls so restrictive that the very 
life of the principles is threatened. Note the title of this paper. 
It seems to carry implications that social-work programs may 
be just extraneous addenda in institutions. 

Dr. Deardorff recently pointed out that what is common to all 
our social-work specialties—case work, group work, community 
organization, etc.—is the accepted principle that each is a 
service to assist individuals to develop their capacity for social 
relationships. Courts, schools, the church, hospitals, and other 
agencies also aim to do this. We have in institutions a co-opera- 
tive association of many disciplines. The relationship to these 
of the social services—case work, group work, and community 
organization—is a subject that has been given insufficient con- 
sideration. 

Psychiatry has recently explored its relationship to other pro- 
fessional disciplines, and the place of all of them in administra- 
tive procedures in institutions for juvenile delinquents. Clarke" 
has indicated the major problems in this, and his experience in 
a state training school has been widely duplicated in institutions 
caring for dependent as well as delinquent children. Cheney? 
has discussed the contribution of psychiatry in an institution 
for juvenile delinquents if a psychiatrist were the administra- 
tive officer and responsible for the development of administra- 
tive policies; and Winsor,’ the contribution of psychiatry in an 
institution in which other professional disciplines in association 
with it co-operatively develop administrative policies. 

It would be instructive to analyze social-work techniques 
and their operations in institutional administration on a com- 
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parable basis, but other questions arise, also important at this 
stage of development of institutional service. We need to de- 
termine our present position with reference to the practice of 
social work in the institutional program, and we may logically 
ask: Have institutions a clear concept of the goals of their pro- 
gram? Do they control intake? Are the principles of the ap- 
plication of such professional techniques as social case work and 
group work reasonably well understood? Is their financial struc- 
ture planned to support professional service? Dr. Deardorff’s 
premise is unfortunately not universally understood or ac- 
cepted. The delinquency field is still dominated by attitudes of 
punishment, discipline, custodial care, restriction of freedom. 
We may assume that the process of creating an enthusiasm and 
capacity for social living in a person—juvenile or adult—who 
has lost it or who never possessed it is one requiring perception, 
skill, and a measure of experience, that this arises usually out of 
the application of professional disciplines, and examine the 
measure in which the social-work skills are now operating in 
institutions for juvenile delinquents. 

Institutions have been expected to accomplish what other 
agencies often failed to do. Institutional care has almost uni- 
versally been utilized as a last resort, and only in rare instances 
as a treatment agency with value in early application. Crude 
tools and undeveloped skills are concomitant with confusion in 
goals, and as the rdle of institutional treatment in delinquency 
becomes better understood there arise new questions on the 
horizon. An examination of the proceedings of this conference 
gives the story of former emphasis on devices for more compe- 
tent institutional treatment of juvenile offenders. We note first 
that reform schools were needed to supplant jails and prisons, 
then open versus closed institutions were urged. The teaching of 
trades by which boys might be expected later to earn their living 
as a substitute for labor in institutions under the contract 
system followed these, preceding emphasis on after-care, and 
the introduction of psychiatric service. Within recent years cer- 
tain aspects of relationships between institutions and other 
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community resources for the treatment of delinquency, of de- 
linquency to economic and social conditions, and understanding 
the delinquent have been considered. The institution is no 
longer regarded as a “controlled environment” wherein certain 
procedures are expected to produce somewhat uniform results. 
Social case work and psychiatry have shown us that the child 
in the institution is living within his own mental environment 
in much the same manner that he did in the community, and 
that programs, techniques, or devices do not function auto- 
matically. The value of each of these mechanisms has indi- 
vidual meaning for every child. Out of experiences and travail 
rather more than less common to all institutions, not often 
analyzed or interpreted, and in which only segments of the 
whole task were perceived, institutions have progressed to the 
stage where they now seek to prepare the child for individual 
and creative living within a social structure. 

May we examine these expectations in relation to the tools 
and resources now available and that are likely to continue as 
limitations for some time. We ask institutions to develop ca- 
pacity for self-direction in persons who have demonstrated their 
lack of ability in this matter to such a degree that the com- 
munity has become irritated by their continued presence in it. 
Most children with established delinquency patterns arrive at in- 
stitutions because they have resisted social pressure, broken 
through discipline, and made very unwise choices. The meth- 
ods we employ in dealing with their problems of social adjust- 
ment are geared to increase pressure, tighten discipline, reduce 
freedom and opportunity for personal choices through the in- 
stitutional régime. There is value in reducing strain and sub- 
stituting new stimuli, and this the institutional program may 
accomplish, if the individual is participating in the process, 
though it may seem superficially to be only a transfer from less 
to greater control. 

There is inherent in any institutional program a limitation 
that affects its influence on personality and circumscribes it 
generally. The persons who live most happily under a com- 
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munal or institutional rule are those who as adults choose such 
a pattern of life. They are most often animated by religious or 
similar motives. Their successful participation in group living 
depends largely upon their capacity and skill to subordinate 
their personal life to the community ideals and necessities. 
They remain usually for life, and are under no necessity while 
living under one régime of learning how to develop habits that 
will make for success in a totally different milieu. Until re- 
search in psychology, education, social work, and institutional 
administration has taught us a great deal more than we now 
know about personality needs that seem to require communal 
living and why some persons develop in it capacity for indi- 
vidual living and others do not, we shall not approximate an 
answer to this question. 

Measurable control of intake is a requisite for any service on 
a professional level. Institutions for juvenile delinquents do not 
control their intake. They accept children committed by courts. 
The law is specific about certain manifestations of antisocial 
conduct which render an individual liable to court action and 
possible commitment to an institution, and these enactments 
affecting children written into laws thirty or more years ago 
were then regarded as protecting the interests of the individual 
child. As psychiatry and social case work lead us farther into 
the interpretation of behavior, there is revealed case by case 
the hiatus between them and the personality needs of children 
brought into courts and institutions. Every institution is re- 
ceiving year after year children whose individual problems have 
not been understood by the community or because resources 
there in home care, foster-care, education, or probation have 
been inadequate, or not applied. Control of intake becomes the 
more important when procedures are made limited or inflexible 
in application. We know little about the possibilities of institu- 
tional treatment on a professional basis, or about the personal- 
ity deviations in children which would respond to what we do 
know and can apply in institutional therapy. Research in many 
fields is needed, and meantime a more flexible policy between 
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courts and institutions on intake would most certainly reduce 
the number of children committed for whom institutional treat- 
ment is not desirable. It is also conceivable that an unknown 
number of children are not now being sent to institutions, 
though their difficulties might be more successfully met there 
than through other methods of care. The law does not inhibit 
experimental study by the institutions to determine whether or 
not a child’s problem indicates institutional care, and co-opera- 
tion between courts and institutions both in research and in 
experimentation to determine this seems necessary before we 
arrive at known essentials in institutional care or the need for it. 

The problem of intake arises again in consideration of a forced 
relationship. For most human beings life is replete with forced 
relationships. The capacity to control many of them is the 
measure of individual participation in a rich personal and social 
experience. It would undoubtedly be a maturing experience for 
many children to come voluntarily to a state school when they 
recognized their need for assistance. Courts and institutions 
alike have potential facilities not often utilized by which the 
participation of many children in the process of commitment 
and training could be directed for their own enrichment. For 
the majority of children, however, any relationship with courts, 
probation, institutions, or parole is for them a genuinely 
“forced” one. The necessity remains for these agencies and the 
other professional service operating through them to lift this 
experience from a destructive to a constructive level. Here also 
is an area for additional research in social work. ‘“‘Forced rela- 
tionships” arise not merely in the legal and social structures but 
they are basically in the law of nature and the order of the uni- 
verse. We inject a false and artificial relationship into case 
work if we minimize or deny the element of control where it 
rightfully exists. 

We have in institutions an administrative unit designed pri- 
marily for group treatment.. Into this setup the case-work ap- 
proach has made irregular inroads. The necessity for it was ap- 
parent in the after-care services earlier than within the institu- 
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tion itself. Cottage planning for small groups succeeded this. 
Whether the cottages contain single rooms, dormitories, or 
both, the theory is that the cottage is a substitute for a home 
and the cottage couple for parents. We know that for many 
of the children coming to institutions as delinquents family con- 
flict and unsatisfactory parental relationship have been im- 
portant factors in their difficulties. The question naturally 
arises as to the value, particularly for the older adolescents, of 
an artificial parental substitute. For the children who may need 
it, is it possible to achieve it? They are usually younger chil- 
dren, and for them foster-homes seem to offer more advantages. 
Housing in smaller groups is only a mechanistic device unless 
the cottage personnel creates an understanding and affectionate 
world therein. The institutions most generously financed and 
intelligently administered have encountered difficulties in secur- 
ing personnel who could do this. But most of them have clung 
to the theory and hoped that somehow they would be able to 
find and finance the persons whose personal qualities would 
guarantee the success of the plan. This has not happened. 
Salaries are low, but, what is of more importance, the trial- 
and-error method of selecting cottage personnel is our chief re- 
liance. There have not been developed standards of service, 
methods of estimating capacity, or training for this group. 
Institutions are not yet aware of the professional implications 
of intrusting highly intensified skills to untrained persons. 

The outstanding virtue of institutions as a method of child 
care was thought to be economy until Dr. Deardorff* proved the 
cost to the community of caring for dependent children in in- 
stitutions. In the delinquency field the cost of probation has 
also proved to be infinitesimal in comparison with the cost of 
care for an individual in an institution. We are not too greatly 
troubled about the cost in human values when an individual is 
committed to an institution whose services are inadequate to 
his needs, and we have no way of measuring this suffering in 
terms of financial cost to the community. The institution for 
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juvenile delinquents has deep roots in penological history and 
tradition. Many of their tentacles have been cut, but one of 
those which remain makes it difficult to organize the institution 
on a social-work program or on a clinical basis. The idea per- 
sists that children should work there for their maintenance, and 
that character is somehow achieved through monotonous 
drudgery. It is obvious that a few institutions have overcome 
great obstacles and achieved some co-ordination between main- 
tenance work and vocational training. 

The therapeutic effect of labor and the sharing of tasks that 
are necessary to orderly living in any group is recognized. I 
think we have not been skilful in interpreting this to children. 
But that is not the answer to the evils of maintenance work by 
children. It may be important for them to work at routine 
tasks a number of hours a day, and, if it is, the work should have 
social value. Maintenance services in the institution should not, 
however, be dependent on their labor. The task of securing 
budgetary resources to make this possible is one of social states- 
manship, for it involves educating not only the general public 
but institutional personnel, and of organizing institutional care 
on a clinical basis. 

Institutions cannot function in isolation, and very close rela- 
tionships between them and the community must be main- 
tained. Community social workers strengthen and deepen these 
relationships in their work with families, schools, social agencies, 
and courts during the child’s stay in the institution and after he 
returns to it. In a few states commitment to the state de- 
partment of social welfare instead of to a given institution is a 
matter of law. It has been too recently attempted and in too 
limited a way to warrant conclusions as to its value. It offers 
to the state department additional facilities, however, for de- 
veloping on a state-wide plan special service for the delinquent 
and neglected child. If with this responsibility for delinquent 
children a state department of social welfare is given funds for 
local supervision and grants-in-aid for local services, we may 
hope for more adequate service by state and local agencies for 
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juvenile delinquents, and new and experimental work in re- 
search and treatment. 

Within the institutions themselves the integration of the 
specialized services must be organized so that clinical study and 
treatment for each child will be a unified and continuous process. 
An interesting suggestion has been made that institutions 
should be organized on the plan of a hospital, wherein each 
child’s program would be under the direction and control of a 
social worker, just as a patient’s care and treatment are regu- 
lated in the hospital by the physician in charge of his case. We 
do not know the ultimate use of group or case therapy in the 
treatment of delinquency, and this suggestion offers Possibilities 
for further study. There is no substitute for a wise, patient, 
kindly, and firm personnel. The chief administrative officer cre- 
ates the standard, and professional service of any nature cannot 
successfully operate unless the administration functions in this 
manner. Good organization that insures case-work considera- 
tion of every child provides conditions which the medical men 
call general therapy. 

It has been also suggested’ that an attempt be made to 
establish small colonies of fifteen or twenty boys in cities or 
towns from which they could attend the community schools 
and churches, or work in the locality. For them medical, psy- 
chiatric, and social service could be provided from the larger 
institutional unit. This plan has been tried for dependent, but 
not as far as we know for delinquent children. Extension of 
facilities for boarding care; greater freedom in short-time treat- 
ment; more extensive use of group work, particularly for chil- 
dren on parole, are commonly agreed upon as desirable. 

The institution must push back onto the community the 
problems that definitely arise out of economic and social dep- 
rivation. Children whose antisocial conduct originates in 
social situations that we recognize as curable and perhaps pre- 
ventable through economic security have no place in an institu- 


5 Charles Schroedel, paper read at the annual meeting of the New York State Train- 
ing School for Boys, State School, Orange County, New York, May 25, 1935. 
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tion with children whose delinquency patterns are fixed in more 
deep-seated personality, psychological, or neurological condi- 
tions. The programs for these two groups call for greater varia- 
tion than can be usually achieved in one administrative unit 
with our present limitations of money and staff. 

There is a prevalent skepticism about the ultimate results of 
institutional treatment for juvenile delinquency, and with a 
measure of justice. We have seen for years the dreary and 
tragic procession of children from these institutions to reforma- 
tories and prisons. We have seen hope and expectation about 
programs fade into disillusionment. But such experiences are a 
normal part of our human heritage, and the search for wisdom 
is a great adventure. The institution is a miniature world 
wherein also the great task is to substitute a rule of co-opera- 
tive participation for one of force. 


PERSONNEL IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE FROM 
THE ADMINISTRATOR’S POINT 
OF VIEW 


Ellen C. Potter, M.D., State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, New Fersey 


ERSONNEL in the public service, from the administra- 
Pp: point of view, may be used either to build up a po- 

litical machine or to perform a public service on a high 
level of competency. The operation of the civil service machin- 
ery is sometimes thought to be the method by which the latter 
result may be obtained. This is not the case unless the civil 
service machinery is set up and operated upon a “merit sys- 
tem”’ basis, and unless the administrator himself is committed 
to high professional leadership and to the general proposition 
of a “career service” in government. 

I have experienced personnel practice in the public health and 
public welfare service under various conditions: (1) under a 
“spoils system’’; (2) under a “reform” government with good 
personnel practice but with no security of tenure beyond the 
term of the appointing power; (3) under civil service practice 
and with high professional leadership on the part of my chief 
and with a continuity of service on a merit basis; (4) and I have 
observed at close range the disintegration of personnel and con- 
sequent loss of momentum in the public service over a long 
term of years as suffered under a political organization at great 
cost to the taxpayer; (5) in addition, I have experienced per- 
sonnel practice in the public service both as an employee and 
as an employer; and (6) in welfare institutions as well as in non- 
institutional public agencies. 

I hope that this varied experience will give validity to my 
expressed opinions. 
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I started my career in the public service on this wise: 

One bright Sunday morning the telephone bell rang in the 
home of a general practitioner and a voice said: “Would you 
be interested to become the chief of the Child Health Division?” 

The general practitioner replied: “Yes, I would be interested, 
but I am not trained in public health.” 

“Yes,” said the voice, “I know that, but I have tried for a 
year to get a child health program started, without result, and 
I want someone to come and make the damn thing go! I believe 
you can do it.” 

The upshot was that the general practitioner, after some 
hesitation, accepted, with the understanding that she might 
select one assistant and one field representative, but would ac- 
cept such subordinate employees as were available and do with 
them the best she could. The result was that within eighteen 
months a network of three hundred child health stations was in 
operation, and an appreciable dent was being made upon infant 
mortality, this in spite of the fact that neither the chief nor the 
assistant were trained in public health. 

Needless to say, had not the facilities of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau been available to chart the course for the newly 
developing Child Health Division, such progress would not have 
been possible. 

Out of this episode develop the conclusions: (1) That it is 
desirable that there should be a guiding authority in the selec- 
tion of personnel to insure that round pegs shall not be placed 
in square holes; in other words, that executive and organizing 
ability versus technical skills need to be differentiated in any 
selective process—for the ineffective year of effort to make a 
child health division function was due to the error of placing 
a highly trained technician in an administrative position for 
which her experience had not fitted her. (2) That training on 
the job is a possibility which should not be overlooked not only 
for the subordinates but for the officers in the higher levels. (3) 
That an executive in any field will find himself seriously handi- 
capped if he is without knowledge of sources of help which may 
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be tapped in order to promote his job, and he will be equally 
handicapped if he is too proud to avail himself of those re- 
sources. (This knowledge of resources available, and humility 
in seeking help, comes with basic education and appreciation 
of the scientific approach to any administrative or technical 
problem.) 

Throughout a period of eight years I experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of the public service in Pennsylvania. There was no pro- 
vision in law for a classified service or for protection for the 
professional phases of government work (in other words, the 
“spoils system” was in operation), and yet the governors (one 
a regular Republican and the other a reformed Republican) 
relinquished the positions involved in the welfare department 
almost 100 per cent to the building-up of a sound professional 
service, even though by so doing they lost some political sup- 
port. 

These years provided illustrations of various policies which 
ought to be found in any merit system of personnel practice, 
such as (1) freedom from geographic cr political restraints in 
making professional personnel selection; (2) flexibility in salary 
range, giving the administrator a chance to enter the competi- 
tive market for staff members; (3) equitable adjustment as be- 
tween technical and administrative personnel to produce maxi- 
mum results in service; (4) facility in transfer and promotion of 
personnel between and within government agencies without 
loss of momentum, owing to a broad basic equipment of the 
personnel employed; (5) the “career service” in government was 
illustrated as a practical possibility with a consistent stepping- 
up in responsibility and salary of personnel, based on perform- 
ance. 

All this good practice enriched the quality of public service 
while at the same time reducing the cost to the taxpayer, for 
the volume and quality of work turned out by a qualified and 
experienced staff was greatly in excess of that turned out by un- 
qualified and inexperienced people. 

The morale-building possibilities of the merit system applied 
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to government employees was illustrated by the experiment 
under a “reform” administration of a classified service, con- 
ducted for four years under executive order but not provided 
for in law. 

All these things, illustrative of good personnel practice, hap- 
pened under the spoils system; they emphasize that it is possible 
to build up quickly an efficient body of public employees, pro- 
fessional, technical, administrative, and of other grades, but the 
succeeding eight years demonstrates with equal clarity that 
such personnel structure is erected upon shifting sands which 
a change in state administration can wipe out with even greater 
swiftness. 


PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT UNDER A MERIT SYSTEM 


Now let us look at the influence of civil service upon the de- 
velopment of personnel in the public welfare field, and its in- 
fluence upon the administrator. 

A civil service law, unless accompanied by provisions for re- 
tirement of the superannuated and by a pension system, places 
an insurmountable handicap upon an administrator. New 
Jersey has in common with Pennsylvania a system of retirement 
and pension, but, in addition, New Jersey has a civil service 
system of personnel selection and administration which applies 
to all state departments and to all counties which elect to 
operate under its provisions. 

What effect does this have upon the administrator in the 
building-up of his personnel and his subsequent administra- 
tion? 

Civil service administration is itself hedged about by certain 
legal limitations, and by rules of procedure which have been 
established which seriously handicap its most effective func- 
tioning in the selection of personnel desired by the administra- 
tor; as, for example, preferential treatment under the law ac- 
corded to veterans; inability to specify age limitations; limita- 
tion as to residential requirements, etc. To these limitations the 
administrator must adjust, otherwise a psychological conflict 
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arises between him and the civil service authority detrimental 
to the public service. 

Recognizing these limitations, let us consider first the ad- 
vantages to the public service and to the administrator inherent 
in a well-administered civil service system. 

First, the existence of this personnel machinery compels the 
administrator to consider, and to commit to writing, his ideas as 
to the position he proposes to create (or to refill—and per- 
sonnel specifications do not remain static but develop year after 
year) and the equipment which he considers necessary in the 
candidate covering personality, education, and experience. The 
civil service authorities usually accord the administrator this 
courtesy of preparing these preliminary specifications, which 
may or may not be accepted in full by the personnel authority. 
When such specifications are set up, the administrator is re- 
lieved of an enormous amount of political pressure in filling posi- 
tions. 

Second, to some degree the administrator is relieved of the 
arduous task of recruiting candidates to enter the examination; 
he does, however, do some recruiting because of the disinclina- 
tion of many professional persons to seek out competitive 
examinations. 

Third, the ultimate selection, appointment, and final con- 
firmation of the appointee provides a sense of security for the 
employee and a stability to the public organization which is 
utterly lacking when civil service practice does not exist. The 
administrator can, therefore, look forward to a continuous de- 
velopment of his staff and his policies. The elimination of “po- 
litical jitters” on the part of the personnel at the time of each 
gubernatorial election is perhaps worth all it costs the ad- 
ministrator in personal inconvenience. 

Fourth, the orderly method for promotion and transfer within 
the public service is, or can be made, a real contribution to the 
“career idea” in the public service. 

So much for the advantages; what are the handicaps en- 
countered by the administrator functioning under the system? 
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First, his write-up of specifications as to job and qualifications 
are frequently suspected of being written around one individual 
(especially for the higher positions) and in the modification of 
his specifications, which the civil service authority has the legal 
right to make, the real essence of the administrator’s desire for 
a particular type of employee is defeated. 

The civil service “interpretation” of the “equivalent” in edu- 
cation and experience, which it is their right to make when the 
candidate’s preparation is not precisely that outlined in the 
specifications, leaves the door open to very wide variations 
which more often than not let in the less well-qualified and 
place them on the eligible list, with which, in New Jersey, the 
administrator must wrestle for two long years after the list is 
once established. In addition, preference to veterans and ab- 
sence of age limitation in the examination often create handi- 
caps which needlessly complicate the selective process. 

Second, the selective process covering oral and written exam- 
inations in relation to professional personnel in the social wel- 
fare field in many instances leaves much to be desired. The 
questions covering the written test and oral examination are 
often formulated and administered by persons who have not 
the breadth and depth of knowledge in social work to be able to 
explore adequately the capacity of the candidate, and to de- 
termine his strength and weakness. Occasionally the philosophy 
of the examiner is directly opposed to that of the administrator 
who is in search of personnel, and the candidate will be marked 
up or down in accordance with this conflicting philosophy. In 
addition, the evaluation of the written test is not always in the 
hands of an examiner competent to determine the adequacy of 
the paper submitted. . 

All these facts demonstrate the need of a panel of examiners 
co-operating with the civil service executive in the social-work 
fields, of such breadth of education and judgment as to enable 
them to minimize for civil service (and the administrator as 
well) these handicaps inherent in any system of examination. 

It should be noted that in appointing physicians to the public 
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service no civil service examination is held, but the fact of 
medical diploma and license to practice is held sufficient. When 
the content of social-work training and experience is formulated 
with the same clarity as in medicine, we may hope for similar 
practice. 

Third, the salary range specified by civil service for certain 
professional positions in the field of public social work are fre- 
quently fixed by civil service at such a low level that it is im- 
possible to complete successfully with the demand for such 
service. This is particularly true in the more recently developed 
categories, such as psychiatric social work; and the general dis- 
inclination on the part of professional workers to compete by 
examination for any position reduces the number of candidates 
of real competence almost to zero. 

In addition to this, perhaps it should be stated that in the 
minds of some civil service authorities there still lingers the 
idea that a person interested to perform the altruistic services 
implied in social work should be willing to do the work for a 
subsistence wage or less. 

Fourth, the administrator is also handicapped in that having 
met his obligation by making a temporary appointment from 
among the three candidates with the highest average (as re- 
quired by regulation) he must make up his mind within three 
months as to whether the employee is performing his duties 
satisfactorily and is otherwise proving to be well adapted to the 
job. If the administrator is not satisfied, the appointment may 
be terminated without preferring charges. After the three 
months’ probationary period, charges must be preferred if the 
employee is to be removed, and he may have a formal hearing 
before the Civil Service Board if he objects to removal. 

Three months is too short a period in which to evaluate the 
capacity of an individual in relation to a job covering personal- 
ity, health, and technical skill. One can sustain good behavior 
for three months with a little effort; six months would more 
nearly provide a real test fair to employee and administrator 
alike. 
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Fifth, the “hearings” on “‘charges” preferred constitute an- 
other difficult hurdle for the administrator. Occasionally, mem- 
bers of his staff do commit crimes or are guilty of ethical mis- 
conduct, and the civil service authority sustains the administra- 
tor without question. More frequently, however, the employee, 
through personality maladjustment, health handicaps, stupid- 
ity, or “‘pure cussedness,” hampers the work to a degree destruc- 
tive to morale throughout the organization, involving fellow- 
employees and clients alike, and his removal in the interest of 
good public administration becomes imperative. 

If the civil service hearing is set up on a basis of social justice, 
and not on a legalistic basis, the best interest of the public 
service will be served. Too often, however, the hearing becomes 
a battle of wits with the lawyer, retained by the Civil Service 
Employees Protective Association, exhausting every legal de- 
vice for retaining the job for the employee regardless of the best 
interest of the service, and with the administrator the defend- 
ant at the “trial.” 

Sixth, tied up with the problem above noted, as well as with 
that of superannuation, is another problem for the administra- 
tor, namely, how to prevent the accumulation of ““dead wood” 
in the department, which in time becomes a “dead weight” 
upon all public functioning. If the retirement system provides 
a compulsory retirement age as late as seventy years, the prob- 
lem for the administrator is very acute; and if the retirement 
pension is very small, the problem becomes almost unsolvable, 
except upon a “case work” basis. 

Perhaps the administrator of a public institution is more 
easily able to cope with the problem than is the administrator 
handling a field staff, for there are always subordinate positions 
in an institution where work within the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to perform can be provided without wrecking the service, 
or where shelter can be given without compensation, but even 
this is accompanied with difficulty and heartache for the indi- 
vidual who must be removed from the main stream of produc- 
tive professional or maintenance work. 
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The only real solution lies in (1) a retirement system with a 
reasonably low age limit with provision for adjustment suf- 
ficiently flexible to provide for the inevitable exceptions, and (2) 
for a pension system so conceived that retirement compensation 
shall be reasonably adequate, and (3) a case-work attitude and 
technique on the part of the administrator in regard to each 
case. 

Measuring these advantages and disadvantages under civil 
service as they affect the administrator and the advantages and 
disadvantages under the spoils system as contrasted with the 
merit system, I am convinced that if we really desire better 
government personnel and better public administration, we 
must commit ourselves without reservation to the merit system 
of personnel selection and administration. 

Conclusions.—Out of these sixteen years of variegated types 
of public personnel administration I have arrived at some fairly 
definite conclusions: 

First, that a well-conceived civil service law in the hands of a 
competent professional executive insures to the administrator 
of a governmental department greater protection from political 
pressure and greater assurance of continuing opportunity to de- 
velop a program of professional service than does any other 
method of personnel selection and administration yet devised. 

Second, that machinery established for personnel selection 
is of less importance than the persons who operate it. 

Third, that the quality of personnel selected in executive and 
technical branches of the public service, while important, is of 
less importance in securing results than is the quality of the ad- 
ministrator under whom they serve. 

Fourth, that an administrator, be to most effective, needs to 
have arrived at his post of authority through climbing the 
ladder in the public service, in subordinate positions, and thus 
to have experienced the impact of power from above, before 
exercising upon his subordinates the power conferred upon him; 
in other words, needs to have learned to take orders before giv- 
ing them. 
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Fifth, that an administrator cannot do justice to the work he 
is called upon to perform or to the personnel under him unless 
the law makes adequate provision for retirement and pension. 

Sixth, that granting that even under a so-called “spoils” 
system good personnel can be built up swiftly into a working 
unit and that good results can be obtained, nevertheless its 
“expectation of life” is so uncertain and the tensions are so 
great under which its service is rendered that the citizen and 
taxpayer who challenges the cost of public services should con- 
centrate first upon the creation of the civil service merit system 
erected upon a non-political base. 

Generations ago Pope wrote this couplet: 


For forms of government let fools contest 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


Had he lived until this day, I am sure he would have added 
a proviso to the effect that the best method by which to improve 
administration is to be found in the merit system of personnel 
selection and promotion. 


GETTING THEM OFF RELIEF 


Lawrence IV estbrook, Assistant Administrator, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Director of 
Rural Rehabilitation, Washington, D.C. 


HE American public is now having to support approxi- 

mately a million farm families who are unable to make 

a living at the farm business which once sustained them 
and their fathers before them. The national government has 
undertaken what we term an exploratory program to try out 
various methods of removing these families from relief. The 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration organized a Rural 
Rehabilitation Division a year ago to start these destitute farm- 
ers on the road to recovery. Details were left to the various state 
relief administrations, only general policies being furnished as a 
guide by the F.E.R.A. 

The states last year set up laboratories, so to speak, in which 
an experiment was made by each state in its own way. We are 
now able to check the results and see what has been demon- 
strated in some of these laboratories. 

Around three hundred thousand farm families, comprising 
roughly a million and a half people, have been accepted as re- 
habilitants by the various states. A considerable portion of 
them were accepted a year ago and have made progress which 
indicates eventual attainment of economic self-sufficiency. 

Upon acceptance of each case a plan is made by the indi- 
vidual family and the Rural Rehabilitation Division’s local fore- 
man or supervisor. There is a foreman or supervisor for about 
every thirty families at present, with the number per supervisor 
being increased as rapidly as possible. The supervisor makes 
the family plan with the aid of the county agent, home demon- 
stration agent, the county or community advisory committee, 
and the teacher of vocational agriculture. This plan sets out 
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how the family will not only earn its living but also repay the 
Rural Rehabilitation Division for the advances made with 
which to buy tools and live stock, building material, supplies, 
and other necessities. Practically all these families have nothing 
whatever to begin with. 

They will not be made completely self-sustaining in a year; 
in most cases maybe not for several years. Our experiments 
have shown that in the states which started their program early 
last summer or in the spring a few hundred families have 
gotten completely on their feet and are on the road to self- 
support. Most of the other families accepted last year have be- 
gun to produce a considerable part of their food. But food 
amounts to not more than one-half or at most two-thirds of the 
living requirements, and, of course, there are now some items 
of food that cannot be produced at home. The other half of the 
living requirements must be bought with cash, which the re- 
habilitant earns or must be made by the rehabilitant himself, 
possibly in some sort of co-operative industrial plant. 

A survey of several thousand farm families in Georgia was 
made by the Extension Service to find how much these families 
bought annually in addition to what they produced at home. 
Trained investigators went from farm to farm and talked in 
person to men and women. They found that the least a family 
could “get by” with was about three hundred dollars’ worth of 
bought goods, things that could not be grown on the home 
farm. Farmers could once make enough off their cash crops to 
buy these things. But for many of the million farm families 
now on relief rolls those days are gone, and we don’t know 
when they will return. 

A survey of a group of these relief farmers in North Carolina 
reveals the fact that members of the families had an average 
experience on the farm of more than thirteen years. That was 
their job, and they had learned no other. Their average income, 
for the year in which this:survey was made, was $28.46 per 
capita, or $162 per family— 42 cents per family per day. A 
small part of this—$26 per family per year—was from the 
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relief administration. These figures are based on 131 families 
out of the group mentioned above, go negroes and 41 whites. 

These families must find a means of increasing that income 
by at least $100 a year. No one can seriously consider continu- 
ance of a system under which hundreds of thousands of families 
would be forced to continue on 35 cents a day, plus 7 cents a 
day from the relief administration. 

Without allowing for clothing, medical care, education, or 
recreation, but limiting the cash to food alone, $100 is the mini- 
mum amount needed by the average farm family to buy the 
barest food necessities, even though they have grown all they 
can on the farm. Where this cash is not available, our surveys 
show serious cases of undernourishment. In two counties stud- 
ied, where cash for food was limited to less than $100, it was 
found that certain essential dietary elements were seriously lack- 
ing for 38 out of 41 families. 

There is no reason to believe that a return to the growing of 
cotton, wheat, or other cash crops will offer the solution. In- 
stead of absorbing again these families which it has discarded, 
cash crop farming may discard still more of those whom it has 
until now supported. 

The national administration is committed to a policy which, 
as stated by Secretary Wallace, will bring the largest continuous 
income to the farming industry without exploiting American 
consumers. Growers with practical unanimity recently ex- 
pressed the belief that the largest continuous income to growers 
will come through continued crop-adjustment policies. Unless 
there is a great revival of world-trade, the way out for the dis- 
placed farmers must be found in a direction other than in a 
return to commercial farming. 

Many leaders think the new road to be found will be a com- 
bination of farming and industry. When I say a combination 
of farming and industry, I do not mean an elaborate setup in 
which large factories will be moved to the country or new ones 
established there. Perhaps that will come; we hope it will. But 
the safe thing is to “grow into it, not get into it,” as we have 
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learned is the only safe procedure when getting into any other 
enterprise. The safe policy is to put rehabilitants on a sound 
basis of subsistence farming at the outset, so they will draw as 
much support from the farm as possible, then encourage the 
establishment by them, or among them, of modest industrial 
activities. These will help the situation a little from the outset 
and may be expanded through sound, long-time development. 
The troubles of displaced farmers have not come about sudden- 
ly, and they will need plenty of time for their cure. 

We may not put these people into industrial activities on 
short notice, but we can look with some confidence to their find- 
ing industrial work eventually, because there is a potential 
market for a much greater amount of manufactured goods than 
we are at present producing. Eighty-five per cent of American 
farm products are useful for food purposes only, and we can eat 
only a limited amount of food. But we can use an unlimited 
amount of other things, if we have the money with which to 
buy them from the man who can make them or if we have the 
means of making them for ourselves. Just at present we are 
using much less of manufactured products than we were in 1929. 
Even back in 1926—which is taken as a normal, basic year— 
our factories were turning out goods in volume much greater 
than at present. Much of the falling-off is due to a falling-off 
of exports; but, at least, as much more is due to a falling-off in 
our own home consumption because we haven’t had the money 
with which to buy. We can use, and we should like to use, even 
more than we consumed in the boom days. 

Some 20 per cent of the one million farm families on relief have 
been started on the road to self-sufficiency. They have been 
helped to produce their own subsistence from gardens and live 
stock, and to process and put away food for the winter. They 
are now moving into the second state in which they make in 
work centers many of the things they need but haven’t the 
money with which to buy.: 

The scope and extent of the work-center program is very 
broad. It includes, in addition to the shop and handicraft 
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activities that can be carried out at the work-center plant, the 
processing of raw materials and the extension of many and 
varied services throughout the entire area surrounding the work 
center. Such activities begin with the construction and repair 
of work-center buildings; they extend to the repair of farm 
houses and outbuildings, manufacture of lumber, shingles, con- 
crete and cinder blocks, brick and fabricated materials. Farm 
machinery requires the replacement or repair of worn or broken 
parts, sharpening, adjusting, and general repair. Farm and 
home equipment are required on a rather extensive scale by 
rehabilitant and relief families throughout the nation. Scantily 
furnished homes can be provided with many of the articles 
needed through the labor of rehabilitation and relief clients in 
work centers. All sorts of simple wood and iron equipment for 
the farm can be supplied from the wood and blacksmith shop 
in the center. 

Food and feed products can be processed and thus preserved 
and saved for home use and sold wherever surpluses are pro- 
duced and there is a ready local market. Exchanges in the com- 
munity work centers will provide an opportunity for the display 
of articles which could be produced in surplus quantities and 
enable the people of the community to exchange and trade on a 
cash basis. Wherever surplus farm products are produced with- 
in a community, the work center may provide facilities for as- 
sembling, grading, packing, and shipping such products. In 
exceptional cases refrigeration and storage may even be pro- 
vided. A wide variety of service functions may be included in 
the work-center program, with facilities provided for lime- 
grinding, clover-hulling, threshing, terracing, spraying, butcher- 
ing, meat-curing, and similar activities. In one southern state 
we have developed more than one hundred meat-curing plants. 
In many cases these service functions are quite as important 
as the activities performed at the central work-center plant. 

Handicrafts are a conspicuous part of the work-center pro- 
gram—toy- -making, knitting, weaving, production of household 
articles, souvenirs, and garment-making, basketry, and artistic 
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house furnishings. There is unlimited variety. Woman’s part in 
the work-center activities is conspicuous. 

Educational and recreational activities are an essential part 
of work-center programs if not already adequately provided 
for within the community. Community meetings, discussion 
groups, dramatics, music, folk games, fairs, festivals, and 
exhibits of handicraft products logically accompany work-center 
activities. 

Work centers are completed or under way in twenty-two 
states. Thousands of units which when combined will constitute 
a work center are already in existence, such as canning plants, 
garment-making establishments, soil improvement, and house- 
building facilities. 

In addition to the exchanges and local assembling, grading, 
and packing plants, it is quite probable that some regional 
market centers and curb markets will be needed to provide ade- 
quate facilities for marketing surplus fruits, vegetables, meat, 
and dairy products. To illustrate, we shall take the Snellville 
work center in Georgia. This center is located in a thickly popu- 
lated rural community. When I visited this center I found the 
sawmill, planer, and shingle mill in operation, handling ear- 
marked logs for a good many farmers on a toll or cash basis. 
In the woodworking and blacksmith shops a number of farmers 
were repairing farming implements and furniture for their own 
use. The canning plant had put up 50,000 cans of fruits and 
vegetables and canned 273 beeves. The hides from the beeves 
had been exchanged through a shoe manufacturer for leather 
with which to make and repair harness. In a garment room 
of the work center were several women. These women, ranging 
in years from sixteen to sixty, were being used as designers, as 
fitters, and as seamstresses. 

A community group desiring to set up a work center should 
realize from the start that funds received from the National 
Administration are a loan, not an outright grant, and that 
expense should be met from community resources so far as 
possible in order to hold down the sum which must be repaid to 
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the Administration. If repayments are very heavy, a large toll 
must be charged for use of the center’s facilities; many who 
otherwise might use it will be unable to do so, and the center 
will fail to accomplish its purpose of enabling the destitute to 
make things which they have not the money with which to buy. 

Conferences should first be held with the local representatives 
of Rural Rehabilitation, or the county farm agent, who will 
assist the committee to contact the proper authorities. With 
guidance from these representatives an association should be 
formed, with membership limited to rehabilitants of the com- 
munity. These must be sufficiently numerous to warrant the 
creation of a work center. 

Association members elect an executive board of five, the 
board being nominated as follows: one member by the State 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, one by the citizens of the 
community who contribute toward establishment of the center, 
one by the county advisory committee for rural rehabilitation, 
one by the rehabilitants who compose the association member- 
ship, and the fifth by the four previously named nominees. 

The executive board arranges for the contribution of all 
possible material and labor on the work center from the local 
sources, and for the Rehabilitation Corporation to make up the 
necessary difference. The center is owned by the Rehabilitation 
Corporation and leased to the local association, the association 
having an option to buy upon such terms as the Rehabilitation 
Corporation may approve. 

The executive board also selects a manager and other neces- 
sary employees, fixes their pay, establishes a schedule of cash 
charges and tolls in kind, and directs collection and disburse- 
ment of these. 

As rehabilitants and others use the work center, it is antici- 
pated that they will gain skill and will progress from making 
things for their own use to making things which may find a cash 
market or an exchange market. Co-operative arrangements 
with other work centers, for sale and exchange, are recom- 
mended. 

In many cases a canning center or other work unit is already 
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in existence, around which a larger center may be built up with 
varied activities. Among the units from which a few might be 
selected as a starter are: 


Women’s workshop (consisting of a sewing center, weaving, rug- 
making and mattress-making) 


Canning plant Hand looms 

Blacksmith or forge shop Bakery 

Tannery or leather-working shop Hatchery 

Woodworking shop Honey extractor 

Saw and shingle mill Cider press, vinegar works 
Pea thresher Broom manufacturing 
Feed, grist, or syrup mill Small hydroelectric unit 
Meat-processing plant Seed treating 

Sweet-potato curing house Spray mixing 

Machine laundrying Fertilizer mixer 

Library * Concrete block and molding plant 
First-aid room Fence-post creosoting plant 
Pottery Metal-working shop 
Chemical plant Metal-stamping shop 


Small plants for the special processing, sorting, grading, or extrac- 
tion of oils or juices from specialized crops such as fruits, castor 
beans, geranium plants, etc. 


It will require the vision, initiative, and resourcefulness of the 
whole community in order to realize the greatest possibilities 
of each unit selected for a rural work center. Each unit selected 
should be justified on the basis of service rendered and cash 
earning-power, and the size of each unit must be in keeping 
with the number of possible users of its facilities. One too small 
will cause dissatisfaction, but one too large will not pay its 
overhead expenses or original cost. The best plan is to start 
with simple units of immediate need and allow for expansion 
as efficiency and interest develop. 

The President has said that henceforth no man able to work 
shall be subjected to the humiliation of being given direct re- 
lief. That has been the fundamental principle of rural re- 
habilitation. It is just cause for extreme gratification on the part 
of those of you who have helped to develop the program of rural 
rehabilitation up to this time to know that there is available to 
the President, throughout the United States, the means of 
carrying out his wishes throughout the rural areas. 


THE REHABILITATION OF RURAL 
NOVA SCOTIA 


A. B. MacDonald, Extension Department 
St. Francis Xavier University 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


HE activities of the extension department of St. Francis 

Xavier University are confined chiefly to the seven 

eastern counties of Nova Scotia. The population of this 
territory is approximately 200,000 people. There are 11,000 
miners and 4,000 steel workers in the coal fields of Cape Breton 
and Pictou counties and the steel city of Sydney. The rest of 
the population is made up mainly of farmers, fishermen, and 
lumbermen. 

During the last sixty years or so Eastern Nova Scotia, in 
common with all other parts of the Maritime Provinces, suffered 
severe losses in population. The great industrial developments 
in the United States during this period and the lure of Western 
Canada drew away many of the inhabitants of the farming and 
fishing villages. In addition to the migration brought about by 
these causes, the boom in the steel industry at Sydney and in 
the coal fields of Cape Breton caused a still greater depopulation 
of the rural and fishing communities. To such an extent did 
this go on in the period referred to that many communities fell 
below the normal minimum of man-power needed for efficient 
community effort. Consequently the people were found to be 
discouraged over the prospects of the industries in which they 
were engaged. 

One gets a fairly good picture of the conditions existing prior 
to 1929 among the fishermen from the report of the Royal 
Commission that was appointed in 1928 to investigate the 
fisheries of the Maritime Provinces. A section of this report 
reads as follows: 
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During the course of our enquiry we heard from many reliable and re- 
strained persons in almost every centre we visited detailed descriptions of 
conditions in many districts along the coast of the Maritime Provinces. We 
were given vivid word pictures of fishing villages in which ageing men alone 
were left to man the fishing boats, with little hope of adequate livelihood in the 
future years of their physical incapacity, and no hope of pension such as is 
possible to workers in other industries; of fishing communities from which the 
young men have emigrated in large numbers to another land, or were hoping 
to emigrate when they could gather sufficient means; of neglected boats with 
‘hulls ripe and rotten on the beach; of discarded gear once valuable and useful, 
but now falling to decay; of abandoned fishing vessels, left hopefully 
equipped as they came in from the sea to wait for a better season which never 
came; of wharves and breakwaters once staunch and busy but now dilapi- 
dated and deserted; of once prosperous localities slowly but surely becoming 
the graveyards of a dead industry; of fisherfolk despondent and disheartened, 
struggling on against economic disabilities, eager to labor in one of the most 
hazardous pursuits, but unable to sell their products for a reasonable reward, 
always hoping for better luck, and clinging grimly and patiently to their call- 
ing—a tribute at once to their character and their courage; and of school chil- 
dren psychologically distrustful of a future in their own country and planning 
to migrate at maturity to another land to make a living. Apart from the state- 
ments made to us, we have taken every means and every opportunity to in- 
form ourselves on the actual conditions, and we are convinced that these word 
pictures were not overdrawn. 


After a survey of such conditions in the constituency and 
after noting the meager educational equipment of the people, 
their limited outlook, and the ruthless exploitation of them by 
private interests, the officials of the department came to the 
conclusion that the solution of the economic and social prob- 
lems of the people lay*mainly in the initiation of a program of 
adult education which, it was thought, would accomplish the fol- 
lowing results: 


1. Through the dissemination of ideas the people would be motivated to do 
their everyday work in a more efficient manner and thus help to solve their 
production problems. . 

2. The people would be spurred on to take a greater interest in economic and 
social affairs, and in time be conditioned to carry on many of the business 
activities of the communities that were previously carried on by private 
individuals. 

3. Improvement in the social, cultural, and religious activities of the com- 
munities would follow from wider participation on the part of the people in 
their economic affairs. 

4. Through the acquiring of facts and information with regard to local condi- 
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tions the people would be led to discover new ways of doing things, and to 
develop new local industries which would help to bring them a greater 
degree of economic security. 


Consequently the extension department launched out on a 
program of adult education. A variety of agencies have been 
used to promote adult study. The most important of these and 
the one which is emphasized by the department more than any- 
thing else is the study club. They are formed in the farming, 
fishing, and mining communities and are very informal in char- 
acter. Each club is composed of from five to fifteen members, 
with a general average of about ten to a group. The groups 
select their own leaders and meet weekly in the homes, in com- 
munity halls, schoolhouses, or any other convenient place. No 
attempt has been made by the department to get them to follow 
a uniform method of procedure. As long as a few friends or 
neighbors are anxious to meet for the purpose of reading, study- 
ing, and discussing in a friendly way the literature supplied by 
the department it is recognized that effective work will be done. 
There were approximately 940 clubs organized during the past 
term, having a total enrolment of over 9,000 men and women. 

To supply the clubs with reading material the department 
publishes the Extension Bulletin every two weeks during the 
scholastic term. The articles in this publication are read, 
studied, and discussed by the members. The circulation is 
seven thousand. In addition to the Extension Bulletin, many 
of the clubs use pamphlets and articles on a variety of topics. 
The request for this type of literature is increasing yearly, and 
to meet this demand it is necessary for the department to keep 
on hand a large supply of publications on economic and social 
questions, and mimeographed addresses on timely topics. 

Library service is given by the department. Boxes of books, 
containing about thirty volumes each, have been kept in 
circulation among the study clubs, and these provide supple- 
mentary reading for the members. In addition to the circulat- 
ing libraries, the department maintains an open-shelf library 
of six hundred volumes. These are mailed out on request, and 
the circulation is increasing rapidly. 
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In communities where several study clubs are functioning, 
the leaders form organizations known as associated study clubs. 
Under the auspices of these societies joint meetings of all clubs 
of the community are occasionally held in community halls, and 
the program for such rallies consists of talks on topics that were 
discussed and studied at club meetings, interclub debates, and 
entertainment. Study-club officers and other community lead- 
ers also often meet together at opportune times to discuss club 
procedure and community projects. 

Realizing that the success of the local study club and other 
community activities depends in great measure on the quality 
of leadership developed in the rural districts, the department 
has conducted during the last three years a one-month school 
for community leaders at the college in Antigonish. Young men 
and women in the rural districts showing qualities of leadership 
are taken in to the school and given an intensive course on sub- 
jects that will fit them to be foremost in promoting worth-while 
activities in their home communities. Every year one or two 
special students from other provinces attend this short course. 
Among those registered last term was Eli Lear, St. Johns, New- 
foundland, who was sent to St. Francis Xavier by the commis- 
sion of government to study the work as carried on by the de- 
partment. He spent five months at the university and is now 
engaged by the commission of government as director of co- 
operatives for the colony. 

To assist in maintaining interest in study-club work the de- 
partment has sponsored during the last two years public speak- 
ing and debating contests, and featured in many places the 
staging of plays, pageants, intercommunity sports, and other 
social activities. . 

The subject matter presented for study through the Extension 
Bulletin, pamphlets, and special articles, as well as through the 
library service, is mainly of an economic character. Scientific 
methods of farming are stressed. The fishermen are asked to 
study modern methods of curing fish. Social movements such 
as co-operation, fascism, communism, state-controlled capital- 
ism, and kindred current topics are discussed by all in a lively 
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manner and in many sections receive more consideration than 
perhaps any other subjects. 

Since the study of the 9,000 club members in the constituency 
is economic in nature, it is only natural to find these people 
organizing co-operative societies for the carrying-on of their 
own business. Consequently, various types of co-operative as- 
sociations have been developed during the last four years and 
the officials of the department spend a great portion of their - 
time organizing them and giving guidance and direction to their 
activities. A brief description of some typical co-operative 
projects will help to give an idea of the nature and scope of the 
movement. 

When a group, through study, becomes interested in con- 
sumers’ co-operation, they ask the department to assist in 
organizing a buying club. Through this type of society fifteen 
to twenty families are supplied with two or three staple lines 
of foodstuffs. The purchase and distribution of these goods is 
always carried on according to right co-operative principles. 
As soon as the members of buying clubs have secured some 
business experience, and when they see and understand the ad- 
vantages of consumers’ co-operation, a regular co-operative 
store is organized. Over a dozen consumer co-operative socie- 
ties have been organized during the last three years. 

From a study of money and credit the adult students of 
Eastern Nova Scotia have learned that the type of credit that 
they have been using has been costly in the extreme. They dis- 
covered that the various credit institutions were not suitable 
for the providing of money and credit to small producers and 
propertyless people with low incomes. With a knowledge of 
these facts, they have proceeded to look after their own credit 
needs through the organization of co-operative banks or credit 
unions. During the last three years forty of these have been 
organized, and the total savings to date amounts to approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. A recent report 
from the New Waterford Credit Union, organized less than two 
years ago in a mining town of six thousand inhabitants, shows 
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a membership of seven hundred, with total savings of sixteen 
thousand dollars. This amount is kept in constant circulation 
and is going very far in meeting a large percentage of the credit 
requirements of the members. Many such illustrations can be 
given of the work done by credit unions in farming and fishing 
communities. 

The lobster fishermen along the shores of Nova Scotia are 
beginning to process and sell their lobsters. Fourteen co-opera- 
tive lobster factories are now operating in Eastern Nova Scotia. 
These serve the fishermen of sixty communities and are enabling 
the fishermen to secure a larger return for their catch. In Havre 
Boucher, Antigonish County, thirty-five fishermen of this com- 
munity received seven thousand dollars more for their catch 
last year than they would have received if they had to rely upon 
an independent packer for the canning and sale of their lobsters. 
Knowledge of the success of these co-operative undertakings is 
rapidly spreading to other fishing communities, and it will not 
be long before all the fishermen in the constituency will own 
and operate their lobster factories. 

Eleven fishing communities have organized societies for the 
sale of their fresh and cured fish, particularly herring, cod, and 
haddock. The superior brand of boneless cod prepared by these 
co-operatives is highly praised by the trade. A number of 
fishermen’s co-operatives are putting up special products, such 
as canned blueberries, foxberries, salmon, mackerel, etc. No 
difficulty is experienced in marketing these products, the sale of 
which is helping in a real way to bring more revenue to the 
producers. The fruit commissioner at Ottawa claims that the 
Tor Bay canned blueberries are the best offered for sale in 
Canada. 

The people of several communities are studying the possi- 
bility of organizing small community industries for the purpose 
of securing part-time employment and for the converting of 
some natural resources into salable products. Already three 
communities own their own mills for the sawing of rough lum- 
ber, and in the near future they propose to instal extra machin- 
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ery for the making of finished lumber products for their own 
use and for sale in nearby markets. Another community is con- 
templating the erection of a can-making plant to supply cans 
to the organized groups of fishermen along the coast. It is ex- 
pected that this movement will develop in a marked degree as 
the years pass by. 

The activities of the women’s groups are somewhat varied. 
In the rural and fishing districts a certain amount of progress 
has been made in the study of the relation of diet to health. 
Here and there groups of mothers discuss child feeding at their 
meetings, and write to the extension department for additional 
information. In one or two communities the women have pur- 
chased canning equipment co-operatively. In this way they 
will have a supply of vegetables and fruit throughout the year. 

The main interest in these districts, however, is in handi- 
crafts. Everywhere the hand-made looms used by the mothers 
of the past generation have been taken down from the attics 
and have been used in making blankets, suiting, material for 
home furnishings and decoration. Moreover, the extension de- 
partment has sponsored handicraft exhibitions in the rural dis- 
tricts where the people are alive to the possibilities of improving 
their standards of living through supplying their own needs 
from the materials produced on the farm. 

In the industrial centers they are, for the most part, inter- 
ested in the study of credit unions. In one town they are helping 
to raise money for the erection of a credit union building. In 
another mining town a beginning has been made to educate the 
women to the necessity of careful buying. In the same town an 
interested worker plans to start dressmaking classes for several 
groups of women who are unable to sew for their families. 

As indicated in the foregoing, the extension department has 
unceasingly stressed the need of adult study and promoted 
educational activities of various kinds. The direct outcome of 
this program is the coming into being of a variety of co-opera- 
tive business undertakings through which the people are taking 
a firm hand in determining their economic lot. Other results of 
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a far-reaching nature are in evidence. In a general way they 
may be enumerated as follows: 

1. There are striking indications of a real intellectual awaken- 
ing on the part of the people. Voluntarily they are organizing 
local libraries. They are becoming readers and students and are 
thinking through not only local problems but also the bigger 
political and economic issues that have a bearing on their stand- 
ards of living. Clergymen of all denominations are studying 
economic problems and giving leadership. 

2. On account of improved technique and the business proj- 
ects carried on by the people, their yearly income is increased, 
and it will not be long before a fair measure of financial security 
will be the reward of their efforts. 

3. The people are beginning to discover that government 
doles and handouts from charitable institutions will not solve 
their depressing social and economic conditions. They are be- 
ginning to find that through group activity they are able to do 
for themselves what institutions and organizations have done 
for them in the past. They are much happier in learning how to 
save one dollar through becoming members of a credit union 
than in accepting a dollar from a relief organization. This has 
developed a great measure of self-reliance and self-confidence in 
the people which will go far in building up a finer type of civili- 
zation throughout Eastern Nova Scotia. 

4. It is not alone in economic affairs that the people have 
made progress. They are becoming interested in activities that 
have a refining influence and are sponsoring community rallies 
which make for greater sociability in our rural areas. They are 
becoming interested in the health problems of the community, 
in home improvements of all kinds, and, above all, they are de- 
veloping a high regard for religion and a deeper respect for 
things spiritual. 

5. The impact on political thought is quite marked. Deep- 
rooted, tense, partisan feelings are breaking down. The people 
are beginning to learn something about political racketeering 
and are taking a deep and genuine interest in questions of po- 
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litical importance. They have come to realize that they have 
been fooled in a measure by the old-time type of politician, 
whose first thought is for the welfare of the party or some special 
interest and not for the well-being of the masses. The result of 
this is naturally a searching for a new type of public man whose 
integrity, ability, and good intentions will inspire confidence 
and help to promote true democratic legislation. 

6. The informal studies pursued by members of clubs have 
helped to correct and supplant the deficiencies of their early 
training. Old prejudices are broken down, new attitudes are cul- 
tivated and many learn for the first time the very rudiments of 
elementary education. Through special study clubs scores of 
people are learning to read and write. I know of a man in the 
remote fishing village of Ingonish who, at the age of seventy-six, 
learned to read and write, and today he is the happiest man in 
the far north of Cape Breton. 

In conclusion, the extension workers in Eastern Nova Scotia 
feel that the development of a progressive and just social order 
rests primarily on an enlightened and informed public. De- 
mocracy will stand or fall on this. We feel that reform cannot 
be superimposed on a people, but that it must be brought about 
by starting at the bottom in the way of getting the people to 
read and study something about the forces that are at work 
shaping our civilization. It is not easy to do this. In the main, 
adults will not study for the sake of study. Before any pro- 
gram of adult education will bring the desired results, study must 
be linked up with some definite, practical, business project, such 
as the organizing of a credit union, the starting of a co-operative 
lobster cannery, or the steps to be taken to bring about reform 
in municipal administration. The realization of this idea by the 
extension workers has helped to put spirit and purpose into the 
work of the nine hundred study clubs, and has helped in a very 
vital way to attitudinize our people to do things for themselves 
and to reach out toward greater accomplishments. 
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TRAINING THE RURAL RELIEF WORKER 
ON THE JOB 


Eileen Blackey, State Director of Training 
Florida Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, ‘facksonville 


ORK in the emergency-relief field has brought about 

V V a universal acknowledgment of individuals. This is so 

true that to speak of training the rural relief worker 
is to speak in a large measure of training any relief worker. 
Periods of stress in the past have made themselves felt only in 
the urban center and in the communities surrounding it. If the 
farmer has felt the pinch of need in previous depressions, the 
fact that at least there was enough to eat has kept the family 
off the relief rolls. The present distress has penetrated to prac- 
tically every farm home and the rural family has been caught 
in the maelstrom of relief. 

The rural client as he comes to us is more than himself; 
he is the personification of all the people who have molded 
him—their economic and social struggles, with their resulting 
philosophies. The need for understanding the roots from which 
he grew is apparent. Each section of the country is colored by 
the background of its people. The rural family in the Far West, 
the Middle West, or New England will each reflect the early de- 
velopment and thinking of those areas. So, too, with the South, 
and the rural worker there needs to be keenly conscious of the 
factors contributing to the status of the southern cracker, the 
share-cropper, the tenant farmer, the corporation farmer, and 
the negro. There is no sense of ownership here, no satisfaction 
in possession, little incentive to reach for other goals, a year-in- 
and-year-out struggle for a bare subsistence which has been sup- 
plemented periodically in the past by public works and now by 
public relief. 
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This brief résumé of what the southern relief worker has to 
meet is given to emphasize the importance of understanding 
whence the client came economically, socially, and philosophi- 
cally. 

The background of an area has also been largely responsible 
for the attitudes which have been built up toward relief. Unless 
a worker understands the derivation of these attitudes she is 
likely to become confused in her thinking and consequently in- 
effective in changing them. For instance, some of the southern 
states made their first introduction to social work through the 
federal relief administration. There was no community con- 
sciousness as to social work because there were no agencies, and 
where it was necessary, because of this, for the federal govern- 
ment to take over the entire relief program of a state there have 
been defensiveness, misunderstanding, and lack of interpreta- 
tion. At the beginning of the program in Florida there seemed 
to be in some sections a patriotic inclination to being on relief. 
One client of long standing was objecting to being removed 
from relief, and his sincere explanation was that he’d answered 
the first call and had been on ever since. Other clients look upon 
the relief allotment as a common family pocket-book in which 
they have a just share, and whether they are eligible or not 
they present their claims. 

These comments reveal a condition which presents a hurdle 
for the social worker. The rural client is actually bewildered by 
the paternalism which has surrounded him and his family in his 
quest for help. The relief setup has been primarily for the urban 
client. Through the works program his skills have to some ex- 
tent been capitalized upon; road and construction work, repair 
crews, and white-collar work projects have all been within the 
realm of his experience, but the farmer finds himself in an un- 
familiar setting when taken from his land to earn his relief 
through a work card. It calls for an adjustment on his part, and 
the worker can be instrumental in helping him achieve it. 

Perhaps one of the best things that has happened to social 
work has come through the influx of representatives from every 
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other field of human endeavor. Though lacking the professional 
equipment for social work, these people have stirred us from 
our complacency and have brought with them in numerous in- 
stances a contribution which will be lastingly constructive. It 
was inevitable, with the number of relief families mounting 
every month, that many individuals with no training or ex- 
perience in social work had to be placed on staffs all over the 
country. They came from the fields of business, law, nursing, 
teaching, engineering, and numerous other positions. 

Two things have conditioned the training of relief workers on 
the job—the nature and extent of the relief problems and the 
necessity for placing effective tools as quickly as possible in the 
hands of untrained people. Certain objectives seem to crystal- 
lize as one plans the training of people in the field. First, what 
is the function of a public emergency-relief agency and what are 
our limitations in relation to that function. Emergency-relief 
workers are doing social work and might even be said to be doing 
social case work, but it is case work defined and limited by the 
function of the program, namely, relief for the unemployed. 
The vast majority of persons coming to us for help have met 
life in a way satisfactory to them and to society. Because they 
are being penalized through unemployment does not justify us 
in boring to the very core of their emotional existence in order to 
satisfy our thirst for “problems.” It is true that unemploy- 
ment is only part of the picture in a good many instances, but 
we should be guided then by how much the client wishes us to 
know. If the worker were in a community where other special- 
ized agencies existed, her contribution would be that of offer- 
ing the service of the other agency to the client provided he 
wanted it. Most rural districts, however, are limited in re- 
sources, and where no specialized service is available, it has 
seemed advisable to warn the worker against becoming involved 
in an emotional problem which she is not equipped to handle 
and about which she can do nothing. The therapeutic value of 
being a good listener, however, has been a definite part of pre- 
paring the workers. They have been urged to recognize that be- 
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cause a client discusses his innermost problems it does not 
necessarily mean that he wants anything done about them. The 
privilege of unburdening himself to someone who he feels under- 
stands is in itself an emotional catharsis. 

The rural social worker is confronted with a real dilemma in 
knowing how much of a family’s welfare is her responsibility. 
It is not unusual to find that many of our rural areas have been 
untouched by social working organizations, or, for that matter, 
by few if any community organizations. The rural worker is 
called on to provide for the health needs of the families in many 
instances where there is inadequate medical and nursing service. 
School attendance becomes her concern where the state laws are 
static in their effectiveness. She finds mental problems of long 
standing, or disturbances of an acute nature, in her families, and 
since she is the only representative of an agency in the area, 
securing treatment or institutionalization becomes part of her 
service to the family. Whether she is equipped for it or not, 
emergencies arise where the worker participates in removing 
children from the home, in institutional placement of delin- 
quents, feeble-minded, or handicapped members of the family. 

Some of our rural areas, and perhaps urban too, have been so 
lacking in the things which spell a fuller life that emergency- 
relief organizations have initiated activities which again belong 
to other groups; but in the absence of those groups, relief work- 
ers find themselves called upon to give service along these lines. 
In some sections the relief organization has shouldered home 
economics, adult education, nursery schools, recreational activi- 
ties, home demonstration work, agricultural service, nursing 
attendance, clinics, and hospitals. No one will deny that these 
resources logically belong to specialized fields and to the local 
communities benefited by them, and the task now before many 
relief administrations is that of returning the functions to their 
logical source after a period of demonstration and interpreta- 
tion. In the meantime, however, the training of rural relief 
workers has involved careful guidance in the matter of how far 
they may go in any given situation, and, above all, in selling to 
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the community at every possible turn the need for the estab- 
lishment of these services on a permanent basis. 

The second objective which would seem to be an essential 
part of training inexperienced workers is that of giving them a 
keen understanding and an appreciation of the individuals to 
whom their job relates. This has come about by interpreting to 
the workers some of the underlying factors in the motivation of 
behavior. Whether we are clients or workers, we find ourselves 
dependent on basic equipments in life—physical, mental, social, 
and emotional. Our adjustment as adults is determined toa 
great extent by the degree of maturity which we have attained 
in each of these spheres. The worker’s exhibition of skill comes 
in estimating a client’s capacity so that she does not impose her 
level of equipment on him when he is not capable of attaining 
it, or underestimate his ability to work out his own difficulties 
by doing too much for him rather than stimulating him to a 
utilization of his own capabilities. The needs which individuals 
have are of no less importance than their equipments, and 
workers, if they are alert to the fulfilment or deprivation of these 
needs in the lives of their clients, are capable of deeper under- 
standing. If a man’s material needs of food, clothing, and 
shelter are not being met, his panic and his suffering make of 
him a different individual. The need which every person has for 
the affection and the approval of those around him has certainly 
been threatened, if not entirely swept away, in a vast number of 
cases with which we work. If a worker cannot understand why 
a client presents a blustering, bullying attitude; if she does not 
sense what has made a man cling to some physical ailment as a 
way out; if she fails to recognize the satisfaction which comes 
from living in the past when the present has nothing to offer— 
then she can in no sense help the person beyond the mere ad- 
ministration of the relief voucher. 

The so-called ‘“‘behavior” of persons applying for help has 
been one of the most difficult interpretations in training the 
workers. They feel they have attained a desirable degree of 
objectivity, but find their emotional equilibrium easily upset by 
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the appearance of an unmarried mother, the prostitute, the 
alcoholic, the bootlegger, the former convict. For workers to 
realize that relief is based on eligibility and not on how people 
behave is in most instances a difficult thing for them to accept. 
A judgmental, critical, or moralistic attitude on the part of a 
worker intensifies any situation which she tries to alleviate. The 
rural worker is usually someone who has been born and reared 
in a rural community where she has inevitably absorbed some 
of the righteous (?) philosophy inherent there. For this reason 
it may be more difficult for her to accept deviations from the 
moral code. Her proximity to the rural situations has un- 
doubtedly made for a sympathy with, and an understanding of, 
rural problems which an urban worker placed in a rural area 
would have difficulty in assimilating. 

In an evaluation of training programs the first question 
which arises is: Can we insist uniformly on professional stand- 
ards of training as we have thought of them in the past? Has 
not the situation forced us to modify our thinking? Can we af- 
ford to send students in large numbers to schools of social work 
for the necessary training, particularly when those centers do 
not exist within the state? The nucleus of workers sent to 
schools under the federal scholarship arrangement provides 
leadership of great value, but the percentage touched by this 
form of training has been infinitesimal in comparison to the 
many unprepared people who have been called into the relief 
field. It seemed of paramount importance that these workers 
be given instruction in the fundamentals of their job. For that 
reason the emphasis in Florida has been placed at the point 
of training on the job. Recognition among those who have 
entered the relief field of any potential candidates for full-time 
training at schools of social work is to be highly recommended. 
Contact with the worker through institute work is revealing in 
respect to her suitability for the profession and her capacity for 
development and growth. It might seem advisable to insist on 
rather widespread attendance at training schools as a pre- 
requisite to work in the field, but some serious obstacles have 
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been encountered in this respect, especially in the rural areas. 
Last fall, when the present training program was started in 
Florida, a fair percentage of the workers were people taken from 
the relief rolls, chosen carefully in some instances, but in only 
too many cases they were people not qualified for the job. Sift- 
ing the staffs, setting up of minimum standards, and replace- 
ments on the basis of preparation were all things which have 
been accomplished, but it has been a gradual procedure and 
there is still much to be achieved. Such a situation, one feels, 
would have precluded any general persuasion in the matter of 
formal training. 

Another difficulty would have arisen in the lack of educational 
qualifications of workers, since no small number in the field are 
not college graduates and would not be accepted in graduate 
schools of social work. Some of those who have finished college 
have not attended accredited institutions, and would be equally 
unacceptable for graduate work in social service. 

A point mentioned earlier in this paper also makes general 
intensive training a questionable goal—and that is the fact that 
a group of people now doing relief work are transient in their 
interest and will leave the field as soon as they find reinstate- 
ment in their original profession. We may bemoan the fact that 
there are people like this on our staffs, but the dearth of eligible 
workers has necessitated it in many communities. These people 
would neither wish nor warrant the investment necessary for 
permanent training. 

Another dilemma becomes apparent when we realize how 
difficult it is to secure workers for rural areas where life is more 
or less stagnant and lonely. One cannot insist on too rigid pro- 
fessional standards here or there would be no workers. The 
trained worker is reluctant to go into an isolated county not so 
much because the job itself is undesirable but because the rural 
community does not offer her as an individual sufficient social 
and cultural stimulation. Previous to training, she is more 
willing to accept a rural job. This appears to be an argument 
against training people for rural placement. It is not that, but 
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rather a plea for the utilization of capable, if untrained, work- 
ers who are willing to adjust to the rural areas until such time 
as the importance of skilled social workers in rural districts 
can be more generally recognized. 

Would it be unorthodox to question if at the present time the 
schools of social work through their curriculum and field train- 
ing are actually meeting the problems of the rural worker? It is 
fundamentally true, of course, that working with individuals 
and families involves the same understanding of techniques no 
matter where we find them, but it is equally true that rural 
workers need more help in the analysis of their immediate prob- 
lems, and in utilization and development of the resources at 
hand. This is suggested as another recommendation for train- 
ing the rural worker in the situation with which she has to 
grapple. 

As a basis for the discussion of various approaches to the field 
of training, let me outline the experiment with which I am most 
familiar. Each state, of course, has local conditions which de- 
termine to a great degree how a training plan is to be worked 
out. Florida has, first of all, some geographical complications. 
The state covers a wide area—in fact, it is practically one 
thousand miles from one end to the other, and is so varied in 
interests and resources that the question of dividing it into two 
states has at times actually been under discussion. The state 
is divided into nine relief districts, with an average of eight 
counties to each district. This spread of territory presents diffi- 
culty in bringing workers to convenient points for training. 

Whether or not the workers are given field experience in con- 
nection with their institute work will depend on the social- 
agency facilities within the state. Previous to the initiation of 
the E.R.A., Florida had very few public or private agencies, and 
those which did exist were in the urban centers. There were no 
agencies equipped with adequate organization or staffs to take 
over the supervision of students. The E.R.A. units were equally 
handicapped in that supervisors and directors were in only a 
minority of instances trained people, and even if trained were 
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under too much pressure to take on added responsibility. The 
value of field training was not belittled, but merely postponed 
to a time when it could be given on a more acceptable basis. 
Preparatory to giving institutes for the workers, the state was 
divided into three geographical divisions, and three towns were 
selected in each area as congregating points for the workers. 
Since the state department of training has no staff but consists 
only of the director, considerable traveling was involved, and 
consequently classes could not be held as frequently as desired. 
They were planned for groups of not more than thirty workers 
for a two-hour session each week for four weeks with an addi- 
tional meeting each week for the case supervisors and directors 
of relief. The discussions with this latter group, few of whom 
were people with training or experience other than E.R.A., 
meant an attempt to interpret their workers to them as indi- 
viduals—what a supervisory relationship could convey even in 
its simplest form and how vital it was to give to the workers 
the security and understanding which we were asking the work- 
ers to give to the clients. 

This series of meetings was called an institute, and was in no 
sense dignified by the terminology of case-work training. The 
material presented was an elaboration of that mentioned earlier 
in this paper. It was of necessity elementary and simply ar- 
ranged. It meant not only a discussion of the whole field of 
human relationships but also called for practical guides in inter- 
viewing, home visiting, and office organization such as intake 
procedures, case records, and the use of social service forms. No 
little importance was attached to the need for understanding 
the emergency-relief program in the country at large—how and 
why it originated; how its local application has created certain 
problems and attitudes; and what our part is in explaining and 
interpreting to others. It was amazing how few people on the 
staffs actually knew about the gigantic undertaking in which 
they had been working for'a year, or two, or three. 

After a month of classes in one area, the groups there were 
encouraged to carry on their own meetings. In a few scattered 
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instances the county offices had some meager reading material 
along social-work lines. It was possible through state funds to 
set up a minimum library in each local office. Most of the pur- 
chases consisted of pamphlets and reprints since they repre- 
sented a smaller investment. With this small library as a basis, 
the groups were given suggested reading assignments on the ma- 
terial previously presented, together with a rather detailed 
mimeographed summary of it. Case studies illustrating the 
various points brought out were also left for study. It was 
recognized that with caseloads of two or three hundred the 
workers could not possibly follow through many of the sugges- 
tions that had been made. As a way of keeping their interest 
and helping them to see the value of certain principles, they 
were urged, but not compelled, to select anywhere from two to 
five cases from their caseload, these cases to be carried on a 
more intensive scale than the usual superficial contacts which 
so heavy a load necessitated. The workers were asked to do 
as good an unemployment-relief job as possible on the cases 
selected—in giving the family more time, in trying to under- 
stand their situation, in following through reference calls, and 
in better and frequent recording. This has stimulated interest 
and has encouraged the workers in the belief that equally satis- 
factory work might be done on all cases when time permits. 
Since the fall months, when this particular scheme was worked 
out, caseloads have dropped to a fairly reasonable number and 
workers are really feeling a sense of satisfaction in being able to 
do a thorough job. 

After a month in one area the same schedule was repeated in 
each of the other two. There was an approximate attendance 
throughout the state of eight hundred staff members. There 
seemed to be a distinct advantage in allowing a passage of time 
between meetings and between institute series. It gave the 
workers an opportunity to think through the material on the 
job and to relate it more gradually. It is true that the schedule 
as arranged, namely, permitting a two months’ lapse between 
institutes, was too long—several weeks or a month should have 
been the maximum under conditions which would permit it. 
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It was felt that the whole question of educating people to an 
understanding of what we have been going through was of ut- 
most importance. This need was apparent within our own 
organization as well as in the communities. In order to bring 
about a better relationship among all groups concerned with the 
same client—as, for instance, the nursing staff, the directors of 
works’ divisions, the auditors, administrators, recreational and 
rural rehabilitation directors, and the social service departments 
—a series of meetings were held by the director of training with 
the administrative staffs in each district. The material pre- 
sented was somewhat the same as that given the workers, but 
it was rearranged so as to show the need for close relationship 
among all departments within the organization and to give a 
clear interpretation of why social service is an integral part of 
the relief program. 

When the work with the administrative group had been com- 
pleted, a second series of meetings was planned for the workers. 
The state was divided into smaller geographical units, and a 
longer period of time was spent in each area. The workers were 
divided into groups of four or six, and a two-hour conference on 
cases was held with each group. It would have been more desir- 
able, of course, to hold individual conferences, but this was a 
physical impossibility in view of the numbers to be met. At 
least one case of each worker was discussed from the standpoint 
of problems presented, how best to meet them, suggesting un- 
tried possibilities, mechanics of record writing, etc. These con- 
ferences revealed local conditions with which the rural worker 
had to contend and also distinguished some workers as people 
with considerable resourcefulness and imagination even in the 
face of obstacles, while others gave up if resources for helping 
the family were not immediately visible. Since few counties 
have case supervisors and relief directors have found it difficult 
to combine much supervision with their administrative duties, 
these conferences seemed to offer considerable stimulation and 
help to the workers. During the time spent in the district, in 
addition to the meetings of these smaller groups, the workers 
were brought together at convenient points for another series of 
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training material. These classes were arranged one day each 
week for four hours and continued over a three weeks’ period. 
Briefly, the material discussed at this time covered such topics 
as “Problems of Mental Health,” ‘Problems of Physical 
Health,” “Community Organization” —with the stress on rural 
needs—and “The Proposed Public Welfare Program for the 
State.” 

This series is still in process, but upon its completion the 
possibility of providing a period of field training for those now 
on the job will be reconsidered. During the past year it has been 
possible to develop several county offices in the state as poten- 
tial training centers. The plan as proposed would mean select- 
ing one worker from each of the sixty-seven counties to spend 
six weeks in the center chosen for training. The setup there 
would call for six trained supervisors who could devote full time 
to the eleven students assigned to each of them. In connection 
with the field experience, classes would be held each day to give 
a foundation in the principles of social work. This plan might 
be repeated each six weeks, depending on its feasibility. The 
same precaution would hold here as in the general training pro- 
gram, namely, that it is to be considered as preparatory ma- 
terial only, not as intensive training in case work. 

Work with the rural family in this present catastrophe has 
made us more aware of the dignity of small things. One feels 
we were becoming rather stereotyped or mechanized in our 
social-work thinking, and unless something quite remarkable 
could be done for a family we were not satisfied. The rural 
worker has been forced to keep simplicity in her technique be- 
cause of the inaccessibility of other individuals or organizations 
to whom she could release responsibility or at least with whom 
she could share it. What she accomplishes with her farm family 
is perhaps the more remarkable because of the initiative and 
imagination it represents. 

While the urban family offers ample opportunity for con- 
structive work with its various members, their lives do not 
present the barrenness of the rural family. It is this utter lack 
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of everything which connotes a happier existence that offers 
the rural worker such a challenge. She often finds herself 
amazed and upset at the squalor, the lethargy, and the empti- 
ness of the lives into which she steps, and in her eagerness to im- 
prove conditions she may urge the family beyond their willing- 
ness and their capacity to change. She needs to rely more on 
the strengths within the family group and on her ability to 
capitalize on them. Time and again parents who have brought 
children to a story hour sponsored by the recreational division 
have asked to stay and listen—the stories are as new and en- 
chanting to them as to the children. A worker was attracted 
one evening by a huge bonfire in one of the fields. She found 
negro mothers and fathers gathered there playing the games 
which were being taught the children in their day-school play- 
ground groups. When rural children in their eagerness for play 
make jumping ropes out of grapevines, baseballs out of inner 
tubes, and whittle bats from old lumber, it gives some indica- 
tion of the numerous starting-points a rural worker has. There 
is romance in her job if she can but see it. 

A national conference of farm women considering the ques- 
tion “What Do Farm Women Want?” answered among other 
things: “‘Beautification of farm homes, more leisure, a chance 
for following hobbies, good music, good pictures.” Helping the 
rural family to create interests outside the home is not an easy 
thing. Many are stolid and disinterested—stimulation needs to 
come from a neighbor or friend, in some instances, rather than 
the worker. Transportation needs to be arranged and school 
buses are now carrying more traffic in adults than they ever 
carried in children. The worker must be very familar with 
every possible opportunity for her family. Adult-education 
classes may mean giving the man and woman the thrill of learn- 
ing to read and write; it may mean the blossoming of a talent 
or a hobby; or it may mean real vocational rehabilitation in 
some instances. The limitless possibilities for service to families 
through home demonstration workers, fostering of school activi- 
ties and parent participation, agricultural extension service, 
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nursery schools, and churches would of themselves command a 
volume, but unless the rural worker is aware of them and can 
use them effectively she is neglecting to cultivate fertile soil. 
The emphasis in all these extra-curricular relief activities has 
been that of divorcing them from relief and thinking and acting 
in terms of community sponsorship. It takes skill on the part 
of the worker to present it to the family in this light, for many 
clients are extremely sensitive to participation in activities 
which savor of “relief.” 

The whole field of social-work training has expanded during 
the emergency period to unbelievable proportions. In Miss 
Brown’s words: “In the administration of unemployment relief 
we are creating a new type of social work and of public welfare. 
We are adopting whatever is applicable from the rest of social 
work and adding the results of our own experience in standards, 
methods, training, and terminology.” 


WHO IS TO OPERATE P.W.A. HOUSING? 


Richard F. Voell, Assistant Chief, Management 
Branch, Housing Division, PW.A. 
Washington, D.C. 


FH: years public housing has been a fond hope of pro- 


gressive Americans. In the last two years it has become 

areality. The Federal Emergency Administration of Pub- 
lic Works has in this short space attacked the problem of public 
housing, which, as you know, is a term that has been used to 
cover many things, from the building and managing of minimum 
requirements in shelter to the social regeneration of the com- 
munity. 

Before we attempt to consider the question of operating 
housing projects now being developed by the Housing Division 
of the Public Works Administration, let us briefly investigate 
what has been accomplished to date in terms of material de- 
velopments. Thoughts have crystallized from an odd maelstrom 
of emotional hysteria and careful reasoning into a definite plan 
and an organization which is scheduled to transform some 
$250,000,000 into dwelling units. 

There are now in operation four limited dividend projects 
financed and supervised by the Housing Division. In the space 
of the next two months two more projects of this category will 
be welcomed by expectant tenantry. These six developments 
will house some 2,950 families of an income level considerably 
above the group to be reached by what are known for want of 
a better term as “federal projects.” There are now forty-odd 
federal projects in various stages of development which will 
provide some 30,000 families with an environment equal and 
probably superior to anything now on the market at similar 
cost to the family. 

In this effort housing has become an instrument of re-employ- 
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ment under the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933. Two 
years of development have geared the Housing Division so that 
it will be an important factor in alleviating unemployment, 
while at the same time accomplishing highly desirable improve- 
ment in the living conditions of workers in the lower wage 
scales. 

It is appreciated, however, that as far-reaching as this effort 
may seem in the light of the past verbal attacks on the problem, 
the present accomplishments in housing are merely crumbs at- 
tempting to appease a healthy appetite. This is a hunger which 
cannot be met by the conventional methods of private enter- 
prise or at present by local communities. Therefore it becomes 
a governmental problem. The solution, however, should ulti- 
mately be a local responsibility. 

This brings us to the question: Who shall operate housing 
units? An analysis of the potential efficiencies of the various 
types of operation, namely, by federal government, housing 
authorities, or non-profit corporations, can be made only on a 
basis of conjecture and questionable analogy, as no actual ex- 
perience is in evidence. Attempt at a choice by this method 
leads to confusion, therefore the problem has been approached 
from a recognition of practical limitations in effecting opera- 
tions by other than the federal government. These limitations 
center around the mechanics of developing a legal instrument 
controlling the performance of the management of the projects. 
Social and fiscal objectives must be defined. These interrelated 
objectives, at this time, are based upon an experience which is 
admittedly limited. They must be developed by experience and 
consequently must be recognized as variables in the first stages 
of our program. 

Any choice of non-federal operation requires a contract be- 
tween the government and the operating body. Obviously it 
is impossible to maintain the necessary flexibility in a legal in- 
strument when periodic revaluation of social and physical goals 
is necessary. 

It is recognized that such procedure is incompatible with the 
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static nature, for instance, of a lease. In so far as specific sug- 
gestions are concerned: 

a) An agreement, whereby a non-federal body acts as the 
agent of the government and turns over to the treasury the net 
proceeds of income over expenses cannot be effected under the 
present interpretation of existing legislation. 

6) An agreement with a housing authority is at this time diffi- 
cult because authorities have not been organized with provision 
for sufficient financial resources to preclude the possibility of 
default. 

c) An agreement with a non-profit corporation would be more 
difficult because there would be less likelihood of sufficient finan- 
cial resources to avoid the possibility of default. 

d) In any case of default there is no alternative except fore- 
closure or forfeit and repossession by the federal government. 

e) Because of the unknowns and the rigidity with which in- 
flexible legal undertaking must be enforced, repossession in all 
probability would be unavoidable in many projects. 

f) Itis clearly evident that the most ardent advocates of local 
operation realize that the housing program cannot afford the 
antagonisms and repercussions which would result from repos- 
session by the federal government. 

These limitations appear to preclude the possibility of non- 
federal operation for the first year or two until the federal 
demonstration has served its purpose in developing ways and 
means of transferring responsibility to local communities. 

Nevertheless, the solution of the problem of public housing is 
definitely dependent upon local support and the eventual as- 
sumption of responsibility by local public bodies. The extent 
of local support and interest will determine the degree of success 
of public housing in each community. Federal and non-federal 
interests should proceed, therefore, in reason toward effecting 
means by which this responsibility may be transferred. Local 
interests should continue to evidence their desire to assume re- 
sponsibility by initiating and developing actions to secure local 
social and financial support for these initial projects. 
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Certain specific steps can be taken immediately with respect 
to the operation of projects, such as providing municipal serv- 
ices, fire and police protection, garbage removal, etc., at no cost 
to the project. 

Inasmuch as our objective is the development of low-rent 
housing and only indirectly the social regeneration of the com- 
munity by way of providing an environment suitable for de- 
velopment of the work of existing social agencies, the social, 
educational, and recreational problems which existed prior to 
housing division projects will still remain a responsibility of the 
community. The community will retain its obligation for the 
normal social and recreational advancement of tenant families, 
but the project management will have a direct interest in effec- 
tive results in so far as (a) a well-adapted community life makes 
for a well-adjusted and stable tenant family; (4) the available 
results in a community supplement the efforts of the manage- 
ment in meeting its own tenant problem; (c) a highly developed 
consciousness of the community toward its social problems is a 
favorable setting for the demonstration and furtherance of low- 
rent housing by that community. 

Therefore, local interests should immediately concentrate their 
efforts toward accelerating the development of facilities and 
leadership for social, educational, and recreational programs in 
the neighborhood of housing projects. 

In so far as staff is concerned, local interests are encouraged 
to evaluate operating needs of a project and take steps immedi- 
ately to survey existing sources of material in order to be pre- 
pared to assist in the selection of qualified individuals. 

To summarize briefly needs based on the functions of oper- 
ating housing properties, two general types of individuals will 
be required. The first are those with a technical knowledge and 
long experience in the operation and upkeep of the physical parts 
of a project governing such factors as the heating plant, plumb- 
ing and electrical system, ranges, refrigerators, and laundry 
equipment, and upkeep of gardens, grounds, and building struc- 
ture. The other type of individual required must have a back- 
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ground from which may be developed renting and tenant welfare 
technique. Ability in these two fields, plus a knowledge of gov- 
ernment, social objectives, and methods, must be combined in 
the manager, who will co-ordinate the interworkings of the proj- 
ect. In addition, he must supervise the necessary office me- 
chanics of accounting records and statements, as well as be the 
channel through which flows support from local agencies. 

The functions to be performed and the requisite qualifications 
must be recognized by local interest, in order to aid in the selec- 
tion of the operating staff. Proper selection of the staff will de- 
termine in large part the ultimate success of the project. 

As a counterpart of selecting the operating staff, local support 
is needed in the selection of tenants. Local assistance is ex- 
pected in drafting standards controlling the acceptance of ap- 
plications. 

The medium by which this local assistance may be evidenced 
is established in each community before a project reaches far 
into the development stage. Either local advisory committees 
or municipal housing authorities are established and can func- 
tion for this purpose. As in the stages of development and con- 
struction, the development manager leans heavily upon these 
local agencies; so will the operating manager need a continua- 
tion of the fine services that are now being rendered. 

We have infinite faith that continued co-operation of the 
present local agencies with the federal representatives will 
rapidly develop each demonstration project. Social objectives 
will be crystallized, operating income and expense will be de- 
termined, and public acceptance will be evidenced by appro- 
priate legislation. This will permit attainment of our ultimate 
objective to transfer to local governments the responsibility for 
housing the lower third of the income range in acceptable stand- 
ards of decency. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION WITHIN 
THE HOUSING ESTATE 


Clarence A. Perry, Associate Director, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York 


tive of public housing I should put it this way: It is to 

create residential neighborhoods which will regularly pro- 
duce Boy Scouts instead of gangsters. Obviously, excessive 
criminality results from more than one cause. Among the vari- 
ous factors are poverty, broken families, and, among immi- 
grants, the decay of the race mores. But our subject is housing. 
Here we can deal only with that aspect of crime causation 
which can be removed through the housing process. The ques- 
tion before us, then, is this: What, precisely, are the changes in 
the environment of slum families which the new housing must 
provide if it is to foster virtue rather than vice? 

Upon this point let us examine some evidence extracted from 
two of the many studies which sociologists have made in this 
field. Clifford Shaw has written, in his Delinquency Areas (p. 204), 
as follows: 


T I were attempting a quick statement of one main objec- 


The areas in which the greatest concentration and highest rates are found 
have many characteristics which differentiate them from the outlying resi- 
dential communities. As indicated previously, these areas are in a process of 
transition from residence to business and industry and are characterized by 
physical deterioration, decreasing population, and the disintegration of the 
conventional neighborhood culture and organization. 


“Conventional neighborhood culture and organization”— 
just what is meant by this phrase? Let us turn to Professors 
Park and Miller. In their O/d World Traits Transplanted (p. 287), 
they use these words: 

Organizations, beginning in the family and community, are the means by 


which men regulate their lives. The healthy life of a society always depends 
more on the spontaneous organization of its members than on the formal 
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legal and political regulations. .... In the slum men live in an enforced inti- 
macy, but they do not communicate. They suspect one another and keep 
away from one another. They cannot maintain a personality because there 
are no standards; if standards of decency, morality, and sanitation exist they 
are imposed from without. 

According to these sociologists, then, delinquency seems to be 
related primarily to the breakdown, or the absence, of some 
special quality of neighborhood life. Those of us who have been 
reared in a village, a small town, or a long-settled suburb do not 
need to be told what that quality is. We have lived—like the 
goldfish—under the scrutiny of the people next door. We know 
the power of gossip to regulate conduct. In fact, it was to escape 
its tyranny that many of us fled to the anonymity of the large 
city. 

When, however, we come into contact with urban areas where 
the neighborly life does not exist, we begin to realize the funda- 
mental réle which it does, after all, play in the development of 
the individual. The child is brought up not only by his family 
but by his neighborhood. Unless that has the psychical charac- 
ter in which face-to-face contacts are frequent and group ap- 
proval or disapproval of conduct travels quickly, it is not a 
wholesome environment, and it may be expected to turn out 
individuals who are not adjusted to the society in which they 
are to live. It would appear, then, that one of the main prob- 
lems of public housing is that of investing its products with— 
let us say—a neighborhood environment. By this is meant what 
Shaw calls “neighborhood culture and organization.” It is the 
kind of atmosphere in which the “‘spontaneous organization,” 
mentioned by Park and Miller, naturally takes place. It de- 
velops, inevitably in the course of time, in the single-family area. 
There each household group is visibly related to its own dwell- 
ing, while the lights in the windows, the work in the garden, and 
the play of children in the yard constitute a situation in which 
much of the family life is open to the inspection of the neighbors. 

A very different condition exists in multifamily areas. In the 
tenement several families use the same entrance. Each family 
is not automatically identified with its own apartment, and it 
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ordinarily has little outdoor life which it carries on in the view 
of its neighbors. The result is that apartment-house dwellers 
do not usually live in a neighborhood environment. Since a 
large part of public housing is to be of the apartment-house type, 
it is going to require a conscious effort on the part of the authori- 
ties, and the use of a special technique, if these new develop- 
ments for slum families are to be quickly surrounded with a 
wholesome neighborhood environment. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed is that of community organization. Thus we come to the 
subject of this discussion. 

The term “community organization” is used in this paper to 
describe the process whereby the voluntary grouping of indi- 
viduals around some common interest takes place and may be 
deliberately promoted. The government of the residents of the 
housing estate, it is assumed, will be supplied by the munici- 
pality, or other political unity, of which it is a part. Any addi- 
tional rules, or regulations, imposed upon all the residents will 
be those which they make contractually with the housing 
management upon becoming tenants. For our purpose, then, 
community organization within the housing estate covers the 
whole array of associations, societies, clubs, committees, and 
groups which the residents enter into of their own free will for 
the purpose of achieving certain common interests. No one as- 
sociation will contain all the residents since they will not all 
have the same interests. But many individuals will be members 
of several organizations. 


PROMOTING VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


The field of social work contains many individuals whose job 
it is to set up organizations of particular types, but there are 
few instances in which the organization of a whole community 
is the responsibility of one staff or staff member. In public hous- 
ing, however, community organization is a definite objective, 
and the responsibility for bringing it about should be laid upon 
a qualified member of the project’s management staff. In the 
case of large developments it will be a full-time job, but some- 
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times the staff member assigned to it will be able to take care 
of other minor duties. 

Since membership in a group is not obligatory, it might be 
asked what assurance there is that the organizer can assuredly 
bring groupings about. It is true that no individual can be forced 
into a club or society. But it is equally true that practically 
every person has some hobby or interest which he can pursue 
much more advantageously in company with others. It is that 
fact which constitutes the leverage of the organizer. He has 
control of the facilities which the individual needs in order to 
carry on group undertakings. 

The means or methods whereby the management can effec- 
tively promote voluntary associations are mainly three: (1) By 
offering the use of a meeting place. All organized bodies have 
to meet somewhere. If residents know that meeting places are 
available, they will seek to use them for all groupings larger 
than those which can be accommodated in the individual apart- 
ment. (2) Offering the use of a facility. A group desiring to put 
on a play require a stage and an auditorium. If persons know 
that such facilities exist and can be used under certain condi- 
tions, they will organize in such a way as to meet those condi- 
tions. Similarly, bridge clubs and other forms of social organiza- 
tion will take place if it is known that social rooms are available 
for their use. (3) By setting up a premium, a prize, or some 
desirable objective which can be obtained only by organization. 
Thus the offer of a rent rebate to occupants of those buildings 
which show low maintenance costs would undoubtedly stimu- 
late the formation of a tenants’ co-operative association. 


THE COMMON FACILITIES 


Since the bulk of the public housing projects are going to be 
of the multifamily type, they should be equipped with those 
common facilities that are required to supplement the apart- 
ment in providing for an all-round and wholesome family life. 
Even the best of our city apartment houses today are not so 
equipped. They are generally lacking in space for children’s out- 
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door play, and indoors they are not sufficiently commodious for 
a normal home social life. 

This is not the place for detailed specifications of the common 
spaces and facilities which should be contained within the hous- 
ing project. Each one will exhibit varying conditions within the 
development and different recreational and social resources in 
the community facilities of the surrounding sections. The main 
items which should appear upon a list of the common facilities, 
together with the purposes to be served, are as follows: 

Outdoors.—(1) One or more playfields large enough for base- 
ball or football; (2) several playgrounds for children fourteen 
and under; (3) sandpiles and simple play apparatus for two- and 
three-year-olds in each large court. 

Indoors.—(1) An auditorium provided with a stage, theatrical 
lighting equipment, dressing-rooms, and projection booth, of a 
size for fairly large meetings; (2) one or more gymnasiums; 
(3) kindergartens and rooms suitable for a nursery school; 
(4) classrooms containing movable furniture (in other words, 
a public school); (5) in each apartment several rooms suitable 
for the following purposes: a social room large enough for a 
bridge party or a small dance (this space may be obtained by 
throwing together two smaller rooms, usually separated by a 
movable partition, each of which is large enough for the meeting 
of a club, a Boy Scout troop, or other small group), also one or 
more small rooms suitable for indoor active play or use as work- 
shops by men and youths (this is a flexible requirement, adapt- 
able to the possibilities); (6) a branch public library. 

I mention the baseball field first because I fear that, in many 
cases, there will be a temptation to omit it on account of land 
costs. If, however, public housing wants to do something about 
the gangster, it must give youths the space for large-muscle 
activities. Few cities now provide bona fide playfields with suff- 
cient liberality to serve slum districts adequately. A field that 
is a quarter of a mile away is better than none, and if that is the 
only one available, the management should take careful meas- 
ures to organize its youths in such a way as to secure for them 
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the maximum use of that field. But in a quarter-mile of city 
streets there are many distractions. 

Playgrounds suitable for the games and sports of children 
fourteen years and under are indispensable and should be fur- 
nished within every housing project. In many cases the smaller 
playgrounds and all the indoor facilities, except those incor- 
porated in apartment buildings, will be provided by a public 
school. In a large housing project it would be fortunate if this 
school were located in the midst of the project area and the 
educational facilities did not have to be shared with an outside 
element. However, if the plan for the project contemplates the 
use of an outside school, the management will need to study its 
facilities, learn about the conditions under which they can be 
used, and adapt its promotional efforts to those conditions. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 


In its community work the management will wisely follow 
the general policy of not dictating, or even urging, organization, 
but of giving residents the greatest possible freedom in their 
efforts to meet common needs or interests. The red-tape con- 
nected with the utilization of any space or facility should be 
reduced to the lowest practicable minimum. Through bulletins, 
a local news sheet, and in other ways information about group 
undertakings in other planned communities, as well as their 
own, can be regularly fed to the residents. Helped by such 
stimulation, new organizations will arise out of local initiative. 
When a tenant speaks of some interest or activity he would like 
to pursue, it can be pointed out to him how his purpose can be 
achieved through joining with others in some club or society. 
The individuals who put forward new objectives frequently 
know how they can be accomplished, or are able to “‘study up” 
on the subject, and thus become the natural leaders in the new 
organization. If the experience of the tenants is that the man- 
agement continually helps them solve their problems, the esprit 
de corps in the project will be all that can be desired. 

The staff member assigned to community organization will 
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have charge of the lettings of all the meeting rooms and the use 
of all the common facilities. He should maintain a system of 
records of all meetings, their attendance, and any damages to 
property resulting from the use by groups. Through such ac- 
cumulated experience he will be able to withhold privileges from 
those groups which habitually misuse them or take other dis- 
ciplinary measures. 

Certain facilities like playgrounds, court sandpiles, and indoor 
active playrooms which are used by individuals rather than 
groups will require continuous supervision. Without such over- 
sight children are liable to injury and property is likely to be 
destroyed. Indeed, the children’s own enjoyment will be in- 
creased by competent direction in the organization of games. 
A part of this supervision will be merely custodial and can be 
performed by attendants selected from the residents. The more 
expert work will have to be done by trained play-leaders. The 
expense of both the attendants and the leaders will be a part of 
the maintenance costs. 

Since the salaries of the staff member in charge of community 
organization and any assistants he may require will be a part 
of the maintenance costs of the project, thus affecting rents, 
careful thought should be given to ways of equitably distribut- 
ing this burden. All the co-operation of tenants which can be 
used to lower supervision costs should be systematically sought. 
Those organizations which are capable of paying fees for the 
use of meeting places and other facilities should be asked to do 
so. The setting-up of a carefully considered schedule of fees in 
connection with the letting of the social rooms and meeting 
rooms is justified both because of its regulative and disciplinary 
values and also because it is a means of placing some of the cost 
of maintenance directly upon the consumers. A precedent for 
this practice is afforded by many public park departments where 
fees are regularly charged in connection with golf courses, tennis 
courts, and other recreation facilities. The same practice is fol- 
lowed by public schools in connection with the use of assembly- 
rooms and other facilities by outside organizations. 
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In developing a schedule of fees for the use of the common 
facilities in a housing project, the management will probably do 
well to seek the assistance of an advisory committee that is 
representative of the substantial elements of the tenant body. 
Handling this committee will require tact and skill on the part 
of the community organizer. But it will be a way of acquainting 
the tenants as a whole with the necessity, and equity, involved 
in the imposition of fees. They will understand that they pay 
for the maintenance costs in one way or another, and the fee 
system is a device for putting the burden a little more definitely 
upon the shoulders of those receiving the benefits. 

The same or another representative advisory committee 
might well be formed to assist the management in all its rela- 
tions with the public school. This body might be the medium 
through which all use of school facilities by the tenants outside 
of class hours would be handled. In any case it will be the duty 
of the housing management to set up a system whereby all 
friction incidental to the use of school property by the tenants 
will be reduced to a minimum. Only in this way will the tenants 
be able to obtain a full utilization of the meeting places and 
educational facilities of the public school. 


THE KINDS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Among the associations which will be developed there will 
probably be only one in which all the resident families will be 
expected to participate. It may be called the tenants’ co-oper- 
ative association. The management, if it is wise, will stimulate 
the formation of this body because of the help it will be able to 
render in keeping down maintenance costs. 

Rents will be based partly upon the costs of upkeep and ad- 
ministration. Any ways in which tenants can themselves help 
to reduce these costs will work for lower rents. One adminis- 
trative expense is the landlord’s liability for accidents. Milk 
bottles left in windows, baseballs or stones thrown through 
windowpanes, banana skins dropped on stairways and steps, 
and similar forms of carelessness frequently cause injury and 
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result in lawsuits against the landlord. If the tenants realize 
these facts and take steps among themselves to prevent such 
carelessness the cost of liability insurance can be effectively re- 
duced. It will be simply a business-like arrangement for the 
management to set up a system of bonuses to be paid those 
tenants who are prompt in paying their rent and who through 
their own efforts bring about a decrease in maintenance costs. 
To accomplish the latter result the bookkeeping should show 
costs of maintenance by buildings. In that way standards can 
be developed which will be the basis of awards of bonuses. 

A co-operative association with branches or chapters in each 
of the unit buildings will be the best device for spreading infor- 
mation about this plan and developing the necessary co-opera- 
tion among the tenants. Also the officers and committees of 
this organization will be an excellent channel for information to 
the tenancy as a whole regarding the policies of the manage- 
ment. 

What other associations will develop within the project it is 
impossible to specify in advance. In general they will include 
the recreational, cultural, and social groupings of the residents. 
Dramatic clubs, bridge players, folk-dancing classes, glee clubs, 
groups who desire to pitch quoits, or play chess, or keep up with 
current events, mothers’ clubs, fathers’ clubs, credit unions, co- 
operative purchasing associations, and other forms of mutual- 
aid organizations—these are the sorts of groupings which will 
occur within the housing estate, provided the facilities for meet- 
ing and carrying on their respective activities are available. 

Besides nursing such associations the management will un- 
doubtedly do a number of other things for its clients. It may 
help mothers to secure a nursery school, help fathers to secure 
jobs, put dependent families in touch with welfare agencies, and 
keep on tap information about places in the vicinity where 
amusement, cultural opportunities, or religious worship can be 
found. Any service such as one friend might offer to another, 
which the management can render to its tenants, will be a part 
of the job of establishing a neighborly environment. 
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In this paper the reduction of delinquency and crime is being 
stressed, because that is the objective which has been so ur- 
gently and rightly emphasized in public housing propaganda. 
Just how, now, is this decrease in the crime rate to be brought 
about? Is it merely by furnishing families with better-lighted 
apartments and modern plumbing? Let us look for a moment 
at the composition of the slum. 


COMPOSITION OF THE SLUM 


Its cruel power resides in the fact that it affords cheap shel- 
ter. Any family that must have the cheapest possible home is 
attracted to it. Thus it automatically collects a motley popula- 
tion. To it come families which are naturally law-abiding but 
which through ill health, death of a breadwinner, or separation 
of parents are forced into inexpensive lodgings. Mixed with 
them are the incompetent, the shiftless, the unfortunate, and 
the petty criminal—all the varied classes who cannot afford 
decent shelter. Another element is composed of immigrant fami- 
lies accustomed to lower living standards, who are attracted by 
the low rents. A highly variegated mixture from every stand- 
point. 

Of the respectable adults who come into the district, prob- 
ably only the unstable personalities break down and go bad. 
If the children of the orderly homes in the slums could lead their 
whole lives under the eyes of their parents, those children would 
not become delinquents, even though their quarters were dark, 
badly ventilated, or highly crowded. But those children have to 
leave their homes—to do errands, to attend school, to enjoy 
active outdoor play. The environment into which they go gener- 
ally contains more missions, social settlements, and church 
schools than the other parts of the city. But it hardly ever con- 
tains enough outdoor play space. It seldom ever affords youths 
baseball and other large muscle sports. Is it at all strange, then, 
that the growing lads fall prey to the excitements of shooting 
dice, swiping fruit from a peddler’s cart, or snatching cans from 
the grocer’s counter? Think of the fun of being chased by the 
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cop! And if they do start this sort of thing, is there any kind 
neighbor who tells the parents what his boys are doing? Not at 
all. In the slum—as Park and Miller wrote—men “‘do not com- 
municate; they suspect one another and keep away from one 
another.” Ifa slum boy is caught by the police and taken to the 
juvenile court, he is hailed as a hero by his gang when he re- 
turns home. Do the parents of the slum delinquent feel any 
disgrace over a court episode? Internally some may, but what 
the neighbors think (if they know about it) does not matter in 
most cases. In a word, the neighborly environment upon which 
behavior so much depends is broken down in the slum, and that 
fact—not merely dilapidated dwellings—is the cause of its ex- 
cessive delinquency rate. 

What does the public housing project do about that situa- 
tion? Let us assume the most favorable case, one in which the 
new housing is built on the slum site and the rents are low 
enough to compete with the dwellings torn down. Let us sup- 
pose an efficient rehousing service has been carried out and as 
many as possible of the dehoused families have been moved into 
the new housing estate. Of course, the new rents will not be— 
cannot be—quite so low, and they will have to be paid. In ad- 
mitting tenants a kind of means test will have to be applied. 
Many of the former slum dwellers will not be able to meet it, 
and others, because of their shady life, will not expose them- 
selves to it. So, the new housing will not receive all the old 
families and, accordingly, other families of the same economic 
level—from other blighted areas—will have to be brought in. 

Thus the new project is filled up with its complement of 
families. Only a few of them will be acquainted; as a whole, 
they will still be an odd mixture and the heterogeneity will be 
increased by the additional families coming from other areas. 
This population will not, we may assume, contain many habitual 
criminals—certainly not successful ones. But it will contain a 
large number of children and youths in various stages and kinds 
of character development. Many of them will already be pretty 
well spoiled, inwardly if not as yet overtly and notoriously. 
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Now, take that collection of humanity. How is its younger 
generation going to be reared into an honest, industrious, and 
respectable adulthood? Will the spick-and-span new apartments 
doit? Will the missions, the settlements, the libraries, the school 
centers outside the project in that general region do it? They 
did not accomplish it before—why should they do it now? 

Is it not evident that the only thing which will “do the trick” 
is the creation of a neighborly environment? The instruments 
required for this job, as has been said, are the common facilities, 
and the method is that of community organization. It is on the 
playground and in the social room, the auditorium, or class- 
room that tenants will meet their neighbors and become ac- 
quainted. The extent of acquaintance of any one family will 
depend greatly upon the number and variety of the associations 
which its members join. 

The mere act of setting up a housing project, giving it a spe- 
cial name, and populating it with a selected group of tenants 
is going to create the basis for a community consciousness. 
Whether they wish it or not, the tenants are all going to have 
one common tie. They will realize that they all belong to, and 
are being benefited by, the same governmental undertaking. It 
will not do, however, to depend upon that consciousness alone, 
or largely, for the creation of the neighborly environment. It 
will help, but it must be supplemented by the needed common 
facilities and the organized promotion of their utilization. 

Apparently there is a view in Washington that these new 
housing developments can depend, for their leisure-time re- 
sources, upon the settlements, missions, playgrounds, and other 
community facilities outside of the project. It has already been 
pointed out that they existed in the past and did not prevent 
the excessive delinquency. Is it likely they can do it now? 
Missions and settlements can furnish friendliness within their 
doors, but they cannot spread the neighborly environment over 
a whole district. It is wide acquaintance between neighbors 
within the development which must be brought about. A sys- 
tematic encouragement of a lot of outside agencies to come into 
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the development and organize groups to use their outside facili- 
ties might indeed result in a positive lessening of acquaintance- 
ships and neighborly associations within the project. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the neighborly 
environment is not merely a regulator of conduct. Throughout 
the ages it has been the medium of mutual aid between family 
groups, as well as the encourager of individual talent and serv- 
ice for the common good. It is the basis of the bulk of healthy 
social life, and it is the atmosphere in which the apprenticeship 
for public service is most naturally served. The question as to 
whether our large municipalities can ever be freed from corrupt 
political machines probably depends upon the possibility of in- 
vesting all their residential sections with a neighborly environ- 
ment. This can be accomplished through wise city planning and 
general rebuilding. If the neighborly environment has these 
virtues, should it not receive, in budgeting the costs of public 
housing, as much weight as is now being given to bricks and 


bathtubs? 


CITIZENSHIP AND DOMICILE VERSUS SOCIAL 
CONSIDERATIONS IN PROBLEMS OF 
MIGRATED FAMILIES 


Alice W. O'Connor, Division of Immigration 
and Americanization, Boston 


S SOCIAL care complicated by the operation, in individual 
| cases, of British, Canadian, and United States laws and 
the laws of domicile on both sides of the border? Before 
answering the question posed with an emphatic affirmative, I 
find myself asking additional questions, and to many of them 
finding no certain answers. Is the source of the complexity the 
conflict of laws of the two nations or the seeming contradiction 
of the immigration and nationality laws within one or the other 
country? Is the tangle caused by the refusal of the two nations 
to work out the problem co-operatively or are there obstacles— 
aside from treaty arrangements—that make a consistent and 
intelligent plan impossible? Is the present problem, then, one of 
conflict of immigration laws or of rigidity of administration on 
one side or the other or on both? Do immigration laws based 
solely on economic theories prove unworkable in adjusting social 
and family needs or is the difficulty caused by a strictly legalistic 
interpretation of such laws without consideration of the human 
values involved? Is the solution to work for not, after all, a 
possible international agreement by bilateral convention but a 
readjustment of inconsistent statutes within the national en- 
tity? Must this be based on a planned program of education for 
an awakened understanding on the part of those who make the 
laws or who enforce them of the tragic social consequences 
which follow the separation of families? 
To clarify our own understanding of the matter, let us take 
a sampling of commonplace incidents illustrative, more or less, 
of the tangles that arise in the lives of migrated families solely 
667 
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because they have ties on both sides of the border. These five 
“samples” concern normal families composed of persons who 
have planned their own destinies and who have come to a social 
agency for information rather than for advice. I shall give only 
the high lights of outline, leaving comment and solution alike 
open for your attention. 

1. 4 family separated by an interpretation of the United States 
immigration law.—The man is a native of Boston; the wife a 
Nova Scotia girl. They married in Yarmouth in 1931. In 
February, 1932, she applied at the American Consulate there 
for a visa to come to the United States and was refused as 
“likely to become a public charge.” A year later she again ap- 
plied and was once more refused for the same reason. The hus- 
band works as fireman on a boat running between Boston and 
St. John. He earns sixty-seven dollars a month and of this 
sends forty dollars to his wife for her support. Separation of 
husband and wife so divides his small income that he cannot 
accumulate savings. Lack of savings continues the separation 
because there is no financial margin of safety to defeat the im- 
plication of the “likely to become a public charge”’ clause. 

2. Even a visit is difficult for this separated family under a 
Canadian ruling—The man is a native citizen of the United 
States, so also the two children, still babies; the wife is Canadian 
born. Three years ago, when work was uncertain and funds 
low, the wife took the children to her father’s home in Canada 
and is there still, awaiting better conditions. There is no intent 
on the part of the husband to abandon his family responsibility 
and no wish on the part of the wife to prolong the separation 
beyond what the economic need requires. Recently the husband 
had a temporary job and from his earnings saved up the price 
of a one-way ticket to Canada with the intent of visiting his 
family for a month or two. On boarding the boat he was de- 
tained and questioned by the Canadian authorities and told he 
could not enter Canada on such a temporary visit without 
evidence of a round-trip ticket or funds for his support during 
his stay there. 
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3. Overzealous interpretation of the immigration law of the 
United States prevents readmission of a resident alien.—A French- 
Canadian widow of some sixty years of age, who had lived in 
the United States continuously since 1923 and who had also 
had a prior residence here of ten years during the lifetime of her 
husband, went to Canada on a visit in March, 1932. She had 
declared her intention to become an American citizen about a 
year previous to this visit. When she attempted to return to 
the United States in July, 1932—less than six months from her 
departure—she was debarred as “likely to become a public 
charge and as an immigrant not in possession of an immigration 
visa.” She was, in fact, a laundry worker and depended on her 
earnings for her support. In all her years of residence in the 
United States she had never sought or received public aid or 
private charity. One brother had gone to Canada to establish 
himself on a farm there, and two other brothers and a multitude 
of cousins live in the United States. She was, of course, an im- 
migrant “not in possession of an immigration visa” as the law 
specifically exempted her from that requirement since she was 
a legally admitted resident alien returning from a temporary 
visit. She appealed her exclusion, but Washington sustained 
the ruling of both inspector and board of special inquiry. Some 
six months after her exclusion she wrote the state immigration 
office in response to a circular letter telling her that she could 
petition for naturalization as her first paper was two years old 
and expressed her strong desire to return to the United States 
to complete her citizenship. Lengthy correspondence with 
Washington resulted in reopening the case. By that time she 
had been absent from the United States over six months, so 
that it was necessary for her to apply at the American Consu- 
late for a visa, which was promptly and finally refused under 
the “likely to become a public charge” clause. As a great con- 
cession—either to our insistence or her predicament which had 
resulted not from existing law but from overzealous enforcement 
of it—the central immigration office offered to permit her ad- 
mission without visa on payment of a two-hundred-and-fifty- 
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dollar bond. She could not raise this bond and, therefore, after 
two years’ constant effort to return, she reluctantly accepted 
refusal of admission. 

4. Family plans complicated by refusal to readmit resident 
alien.—A young woman twenty-five years old, a native of New- 
foundland, but legally admitted to this country and resident in 
Boston fifteen years, returned for the customary summer visit 
and overstayed the six months’ time limit. Her application for 
visa was refused by the American consul on the ground that she 
is ‘likely to become a public charge.”’ In the United States she 
has a mother, a stepfather, three married sisters, and a brother. 
None of the family has received public aid, but they earn small 
wages and have little savings or property. Her stepfather, who 
is a milkman with hours of labor from 10:00 P.M. to 6:00 A.M., 
desires the return of the girl, who, though she had been em- 
ployed outside the home and is not dependent on him for sup- 
port, formerly cared for her bedridden mother during the hours 
that he worked. 

§. Technicalities of interpretation of the naturalization law of 
United States complicates readmission.—A child born in Prince 
Edward Island in 1907 was brought to Boston when she was 
four months old by her mother. She has always lived here and 
has no ties whatsoever in Canada now although she returned 
to that country for summer vacations annually until she was 
about fourteen years of age. As a matter of fact, her parents 
had been married in Boston and the mother’s visit to Canada 
when her child was born was solely that she might have proper 
care at home for her confinement. When the child was eleven 
years old her father became an American citizen and her name 
appears on his certificate. She has always considered herself a 
citizen of the United States, has voted and otherwise asserted 
her citizenship rights. In 1926 she married a man born in Bos- 
ton and now has three children born here. Last fall her mother 
died and she accompanied her father to Canada when he took 
the body there for burial. She took with her, on this trip, her 
oldest son, a boy of school age. Stopped on boarding the boat 
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to return to the United States by the United States immigration 
inspector, who contended that she was not a citizen because he 
could find no record of her. legal arrival into the United States, 
she refused to accept his contention and begged to be allowed to 
return so that the child might enter school in time, and promised 
to straighten out the technicalities of legal arrival by filing ap- 
plication for record of registry in case a re-search of the records 
failed to disclose a record of arrival. Once back in the United 
States, she insists that she is a citizen by virtue of her father’s 
naturalization while she was a child dwelling in the United 
States. The local immigration authorities have threatened to 
deport her unless she legalizes her entry by registry and thus 
corrects, by payment of a ten-dollar fee and submission to 
examination, their omission of record in the past. There is no 
question but that she lived in Boston continuously as school 
records, marriage certificates, and voting records all furnish 
ample testimony. She is in moderate circumstances, “‘could be 
on the welfare if she accepted aid like these foreigners do,” and 
finds that payment of a ten-dollar fee will be a great hardship. 
The fact that she is now pregnant complicates the personality 
and temperamental aspects of the matter as she threatens to 
kill herself rather than be deported. At present the case is 
under review. 

This “sampling” of ordinary day-to-day complaints and in- 
quiries from migrated families illumines a significant phase of 
the transborder situation. Most of these persons in whose lives 
the operation of the immigration laws of one country or the 
other has wrought havoc have rushed headlong into the com- 
plication involved, or seemingly there was a head-on collision 
between normal human plans of adjustment to social needs and 
the impact of laws based on economic theories. Much of this 
distress could have been avoided had the persons concerned 
known the risk in advance. Most of these difficulties have arisen 
because present strict enforcement policy is in sharp contrast to 
the earlier tradition of free travel across the border. Our Ca- 
nadian migrants, who do not think of themselves as foreigners, 
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were unaware of a change in immigration policies until it 
touched their immediate lives. Publicity through proper gov- 
ernmental channels should have been given prior to the sharp 
reversal of policy. 

Passing from this superficial review of problems of border 
passing for five normal families, let us analyze, perhaps more 
thoroughly and critically, two situations which involve persons 
for whom plans were made by social or governmental agencies 
because of the social inadequacy of the individuals involved. 

The first study is of a Massachusetts case—that of a Nova 
Scotian widow who came to Boston with her four daughters 
some nineteen years ago, establishing her home here and having 
a continuous residence broken only by occasional brief visits to 
Canada. Her four daughters all married in the United States 
and have children born here. Three of the sons-in-law are 
American citizens and the other one is now completing his 
naturalization. All earn but small wages, although none had 
ever received public aid before the present economic crisis when 
one of the families went on welfare. The oldest daughter recent- 
ly died in child-birth and her baby died with her. The mother 
began to act strangely after this tragedy, and the family 
physician advised the daughters to send her to a state mental 
hospital. Prognosis on the case is not good. She will probably 
not recover and will always need hospital care. Committal was 
doubtless advisable from a community standpoint as well as for 
family welfare. Payment of hospital bill was not discussed with 
the family prior to committal. No member of the family group 
here can pay for the hospital care and the only other relative, 
a married son resident in Nova Scotia, is a laborer on the rail- 
road, the father of nine children, and unable to help financially. 

Although the woman had lived sixteen years in Massa- 
chusetts, warrant was issued for her deportation on the ground 
that “‘she was a person likely to become a public charge at 
entry and that she became a public charge within five years 
after her entry into the United States from causes not affirma- 
tively shown to have arisen subsequent thereto.” The warrant 
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was based on the date of her last entry to the United States, 
which was some two months before she entered the hospital. 
Her married son in Nova Scotia had sent her a railroad pass 
which made the trip possible, and she had visited him for five 
or six weeks. 

The clause on which this deportation warrant was based— 
“that she became a public charge within five years after entry 
into the United States’’—was originally intended by Congress 
to prevent this country from being burdened by the care of 
aliens who in all probability were not mentally, physically, or 
economically qualified for admission in the first place. The 
strictly legalistic interpretation of “after entry” into the United 
States is obviously not in accordance with the original intent 
of the lawmakers, but a succession of decisions of the Supreme 
Court; the original one, made on the case of deportation of an 
alien criminal, has settled the question regardless of the social 
consequences involved. Once such an interpretation—dis- 
astrous as it may be reckoned in terms of human happiness— 
has been made by the Supreme Court nothing can be done but 
await reversal of such judicial decision or plan a change of law 
by congressional action. A change in the law which would obvi- 
ate hardship by granting discretion to the secretary of labor to 
waive deportation in non-criminal cases was proposed to the 
Congress in a bill backed by the Department of Labor last year 
but failed of passage. A similar bill, placing the discretionary 
power in the hands of an interdepartmental committee, is now 
pending before the Congress. It is doubtful, from present re- 
ports, if we are yet civilized enough to force passage of such 
humane legislation by an educated public opinion. In this case, 
therefore, we see social care complicated by a legalistic inter- 
pretation of two words, “‘after entry,” in an immigration law, 
and there is little prospect, near or remote, of change in this 
legal tangle. 

After deportation proceedings had started the daughters ap- 
pealed to the Department of Mental Diseases to allow the 
woman to remain in the United States. That department passed 
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the responsibility and explanation on to the federal authorities. 
Appeal was then made to the local federal immigration office 
which had no authority even to stay deportation, and finally 
to the governor of the state. There is, however, no legal power 
anywhere in the United States, not even in the President, to 
cancel deportation warrant, once it has been issued, solely on 
humane grounds if it concerns a non-criminal alien, although, 
of course, possibilities of pardon or judicial recommendations 
permit clemency in the case of criminals. 

As yet, however, the woman is still an inmate of a state 
hospital in Massachusetts although warrant for deportation was 
issued in the fall of 1933 and arrangements were then started 
with the Canadian authorities for her placement in a hospital 
in Canada. A recent communication from the federal govern- 
ment to the state authorities reports that arrangements were 
still being perfected by the Canadian authorities for her hospital 
care. Certain conflicts of the laws of domicile and nationality 
may enter into the situation and be responsible for some of this 
delay. First of all, she possesses no birth record. None can be 
located for her in Canada, and none was required from her 
when she entered the United States in 1916. The United States 
contends, of course, that she was born in Canada, but the 
Dominion certainly has the right to demand documentary proof 
of this contention. In addition to this lack of birth record, she 
actually maintained a domicile outside of Canada for sixteen 
years before her admission to the hospital. Not only had she 
transferred her person and her belongings across the border, but 
she made the overt act of declaring her intention to become a 
citizen of the United States and to renounce her allegiance to 
the land of her origin. This act did not, unfortunately, clothe 
her with American citizenship, but it probably did divest her 
of her Canadian nationality. In view of her lack of proof of 
birth in Canada and her protracted absence therefrom, she has 
certainly lost domicile there, and it may be possible that with 
broken domicile and questionable nationality Canada need not, 
under existing laws, accept her as a deportee. 
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It is interesting to note in this case that deportation is based 
on the fact that the woman has become a public charge. The 
fact of her insanity does not appear on the warrant. Yet if her 
case had been solely determined on the basis of receiving public 
relief, without the complication of institutional care in a mental 
hospital, it is doubtful if report would ever have been made to 
the federal immigration authorities. Under present economic 
conditions it would have been obviously difficult to show that 
the cause of relief had arisen prior to arrival in the United 
States. On the other hand, had funds been available for her 
care in a private mental hospital, no report would have reached 
the federal authorities and she could have remained here despite 
her mental condition. Poverty and mental illness combine to 
create the cause of deportation in fact even if not so phrased in 
the warrant. 

The final case for consideration comes from the files of the 
International Migration Service and shows international case 
work of an exceptionally high order. Plans, carefully worked 
out after consultation with experts in Canada and this country, 
have so far proved futile because of conflict of laws. 

The case concerns a small boy born under the Stars and 
Stripes, and thus, by our Constitution, a citizen of the United 
States. His parents, legally admitted alien residents, are of 
Canadian birth. The father, a British war veteran, is neurotic, 
has an unstable personality, and has had hospitalization, some 
quite recent, in mental hospitals in England and Canada. The 
family history on the paternal side is definitely poor in so far as 
mental disease is concerned. The mother is insane and is now 
confined in a public mental hospital in Oregon with a poor 
prognosis of recovery and indication of the need of continuing 
hospital care. She is at present under deportation warrant, and 
is clearly deportable under the five-year clause although her 
original entry is prior to the statutory limit. 

The father deserted the family shortly after the child’s birth 
and the parents were divorced when the child was four years 
old. There is indication, however, that prior to the divorce the 
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child lacked proper parental care due to the mother’s mental 
condition. The father has shown no interest in the child and is 
now married a second time, is resident in Canada, and has a 
child by his second marriage. 

Despite his parentage the child is normal, of good health and 
disposition, and of more than average intelligence as tested by 
psychiatric measurements. The public relief agency in the 
United States now caring for him hopes to have one of his rela- 
tives adopt him, or at least give him a home and the affectionate 
care of kin. The entire list of relatives of both father and 
mother, all of whom live on the Canadian side, have been can- 
vassed for such placement. A maternal uncle, a farmer in com- 
fortable circumstances, agreed to take the boy provided trans- 
portation expenses to him were paid by the American authori- 
ties and arrangements were made to permit adoption. 

By careful steps the plan proceeded to completion, but when 
all the social elements were adjusted there remained the neces- 
sity of securing permission from the Canadian government to al- 
low the child to enter that country. By the terms of the Canadian 
nationality act, the child might be construed to be a Canadian 
citizen because he was, although born out of His Majesty’s 
dominions, the son of a British subject. Nevertheless, although 
he has British citizenship under the Canadian nationality act, he 
has not domicile in Canada and cannot acquire domicile be- 
cause, in the interpretation of the Canadian immigration law, 
he has no Canadian citizenship. In brief, the naturalization act 
and the immigration act of Canada contradict each other. The 
matter was placed before the Canadian commissioner of im- 
migration, with a careful presentation of the definite social fac- 
tors, but, after a thorough study of the family history made by 
one of the greatest experts in neuropsychiatry in Canada, he has 
refused to permit the child to enter the Dominion. Apparently 
Canada has accepted the deportation of the child’s mother al- 
though actual removal is still pending because of hospitaliza- 
tion plans, and the child’s father is once more a Canadian resi- 
dent. No family ties, therefore, exist in the United States for the 
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child. Nevertheless, the carefully worked-out plan for the nor- 
mal solution of the problem of the disadvantaged child by his 
placement with his next of kin is defeated by the fact that kin- 
dred and child live on opposite sides of the international bound- 
ary. The immediate technical difficulty arose, of course, be- 
cause of the conflict of laws within the one jurisdiction since 
although the nationality law of Canada considered him a British 
subject the immigration laws bar his admission for lack of 
domicile. 

This case has not yet been concluded, and there is a present 
question of working out a plan which would involve placing the 
child with his father so that domicile in Canada could be ob- 
tained. It is still a question whether Canada could refuse to re- 
ceive the child—who is in normal health—if his father wished 
to take him. From the long view of social efficiency there are 
grave doubts of the wisdom of attempting this solution, which 
seems doomed to failure because of the temperamental and 
mental disqualifications of the father. 

It is perhaps well to consider that in this case, at least, the 
broken home was not caused by international complication, or 
by conflict of law. The elements of social crisis existed within 
the family itself. The father, definitely a neurasthenic, had 
deserted his child, and the mother’s mental condition caused 
her to neglect him. The original social problem, therefore, was 
caused by human elements rather than by discordant laws, and 
the questions inherent in it transcend the techniques of inter- 
national co-operation. 

Granting that the plan worked out by the social agency fol- 
lowed the normal lines of good child care, did it meet the ex- 
traordinary needs of this particular child? What is there in the 
past record of the case, moreover, to indicate that the family tie 
is strong enough to meet the strain of nurture of a child whose 
mental inheritance is so unfortunate? Nothing on the record 
shows that the uncle, who. has been induced to take the child, 
has ever seen him, or would have, of his own initiative, even 
thought of the plan. From past experiences with children simi- 
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larly handicapped, is there promise of easy solution in this case 
in whatever land the child’s lot is cast? Is it possible that the 
question “What is the best plan for the child?” is complicated 
by that other query which is so important a factor in all social 
problems—“Who pays the bill?’ The refusal of Canada to per- 
mit the child to enter defeated two potential social benefits— 
one the reunion of the child with his kindred; the other, the 
return of the responsibility for his care from the community 
to the family group. If there was a surety that these potential 
benefits were to be permanent ones, there could be a harsh 
criticism of the use of a technicality of citizenship to thwart the 
ultimate good. There is no such certitude, and the intelligent 
and candid social worker so realizes. Was it not, therefore, en- 
lightened self-interest which motivated the refusal of the Ca- 
nadian authorities? And, if so, are complicated laws and techni- 
calities of interpretation entirely without their uses? 

It is in this mood of unsatisfied questioning rather than with 
the ardent certitude of the crusader for reform that I close my 
part in this discussion. Before we can see the problem through 
in hope for solution, we need, from those in both the govern- 
ment and the social agency field, a further collation of research 
material on which to base a reasoned and intelligent opinion. 


CITIZENSHIP AND DOMICILE VERSUS SOCIAL 
CONSIDERATIONS IN PROBLEMS OF 
MIGRATED FAMILIES 


Winnifred Hutchison, Immigration and Travelers 
Aid Secretary, National Council of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations 
of Canada, Toronto 


N TRYING to isolate the transborder social problems 
| among the three thousand international cases recorded in 
our files, I found myself scanning very closely the causes 
that had played such havoc with the lives of potentially fine 
citizens. I wondered for the thousandth time at the shortness 
of our vision in not finding the means to reconcile the human 
and domestic values with the exigencies of laws that are made 
avowedly for the building into our nations of the steadfast 
qualities that will endure. I asked myself: How can the basic 
domestic virtues be built in the fabric of any nation that allows 
the inconsistencies, perversities, and contradictions that are ap- 
parent each day to the social worker dealing with the problems 
of migrants? 

I came to the conclusion that the immigration, naturalization, 
and citizenship laws of this decade were one of the large con- 
tributing factors in the present instability of our countries. A 
challenge came to all the nations in 1929, which presented one of 
the greatest opportunities fora simple application of brotherhood, 
neighborliness, calm common sense—call it what you will—and 
we flung it aside in our rush for individual and national security, 
not even pausing in our panic of self-preservation to gauge the 
potential value of the shared crust, the common disaster faced 
together, as a binding force; a medium of mutual understanding, 
and the subtlest and soundest of all bases of nation building, as 
well as international amity. 
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The passing of the depression will find us with heads held 
higher as citizens, and as nations if, even now, we can blot out 
the disgrace of some of those deportations and repatriations by 
recapturing the opportunity to adjust our values and, even at 
some apparent immediate sacrifice and risk, forget our national- 
ism and individualism in creating security for those caught in 
the web spun by the conflicts in the operation of the laws of 
immigration, naturalization, citizenship, and domicile, working 
together toward some standard of procedure which will make 
the interest of the client the determining factor. Evidence is not 
lacking of an increasing determination on the part of govern- 
ments to initiate changes that will reconcile these conflicts be- 
tween the social and legal aspects. Witness the very humane 
agreement recently entered into between the American and 
Canadian governments, “whereby persons deported by either 
service will be furnished with transportation and subsistence to 
their last place of permanent residence in the United States or 
Canada, as the case may be,”’ thus ending the former distressing 
and antisocial procedure of dumping deportees resourceless across 
the border, even though several thousand miles separated them 
from the place of legal residence. The social agencies played 
their part in this change of procedure by drawing attention of 
governments to the results of the former practice on the lives 
of their clients. 

The Council of the League of Nations has set up a temporary 
committee of experts for the study of migration problems, in- 
cluding assistance to indigent foreigners, the governments of 
twelve countries sending representatives. Two private organi- 
zations—the Permanent Conference for the Protection of Mi- 
grants and the International Migration Service—were invited 
to take part in an advisory capacity in the committee discus- 
sions. Though officially Canada was not represented, a certain 
amount of social data on this migration problem as seen in 
Canada was contributed by the national Y.W.C.A., as the only 
Canadian organization affiliated with the Permanent Confer- 
ence for the Protection of Migrants and the International 
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Migration Service. The fourteen recommendations and draft 
multilateral convention which grew out of the work of this 
special committee of the League now await the comment and 
discussion of the various nations before any forward step can 
be taken. To us it seems to present one of the opportunities 
for international action that we dare not neglect in its poten- 
tialities for peace. 

It is a challenge to us as social workers to find time to 
analyze and submit to our governments the results in human 
costs of the insecurity resulting for migrants crossing an inter- 
national boundary—insecurity often incurred unwittingly by 
the individual and the family, and reacting sharply, not only 
on the individual, but on the community as well. 

A word about the make-up of our Canadian population as it 
differs from the American is necessary to account for certain 
differences in our problems. Since 1g00 a population of 5,500,000 
has had to absorb 4,500,000 of newcomers. Of our present popu- 
lation of approximately 10,500,000, 2,307,525 were born out- 
side of Canada, including 344,574 Americans. Slightly over half 
of these 2,300,000 were British-born, the other half foreign-born. 
At the peak of our immigration in 1913, we were absorbing I to 
every 18 of population. In the United States, the peak was 1 
to 80. 

Our foreign immigration to Canada was almost wholly for 
land settlement and domestic service. Our British immigration 
was more varied. According to our 1931 Dominion census, 
4,804,728 of our population was rural. The United States, as 
a highly industrialized country, had been presenting certain 
opportunities which Canada lacked, and many of us, native- 
born and naturalized foreign-born, had got the habit of crossing 
the border to share in those wider opportunities, and the United 
States did not discourage us. Also, since in Canada, it has never 
been the custom to press citizenship on our foreign-born popula- 
tion, many who crossed into the United States had never taken 
out Canadian citizenship. Illegal entry to Canada has never 
been one of our major problems, but we are quite aware that a 
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great number of migrants used Canada as a backdoor entry to 
the United States. 

One of those who crossed the border to look for those bigger 
opportunities was a Polish man who had migrated to Canada 
with his wife in 1g01. He was a farmer on the Canadian prai- 
ries and there he brought up his seven Canadian-born children. 
He became a British subject and a citizen of Canada and held 
public office in his municipality, but fell on hard times and 
became financially involved in his public office through political 
machinations. After having cleared his difficulties with the mu- 
nicipality, he decided to go elsewhere to earn. He tried a city 
job, first in the Canadian West, then one in the East, then 
crossed the border illegally, and worked in Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh for nine years, sending money intermittently, as he was 
able, to his family on the farm. His illegal entry was discovered, 
and he was given permission to depart voluntarily; but through 
his lengthy absence he had lost his Canadian domicile and so 
could no longer claim the right of entry. Interviews and corre- 
spondence with relatives made clear the fact that he was much 
needed and wanted both on the farm and in the home, and that 
his family had been urging his return. Officially we learned that 
he was not admissible, since he must now reapply for admission 
as an immigrant, and could not qualify, but to our amazement 
he turned up in our office, the Gordian knot cut when he found 
his way back into Canada in the same informal way he had 
crossed the border into the United States, and once on Canadian 
soil his British citizenship protected him from deportation. This 
case illustrates a contradiction in terms between our naturaliza- 
tion act and our immigration act that baffles American social 
workers completely. It baffles Canadians too! The fact is that 
the term “Canadian citizen” has little or no meaning outside 
the Canadian immigration act, where it is used to define the 
status of three classes of British subjects: (a) the Canadian- 
born, (4) the British subject who has Canadian domicile, and 
(c) the person who has been naturalized as a British subject in 
Canada and who has not lost domicile. 
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In the meaning of our naturalization act, this man is still 
a British subject, but in the interpretation of our immigration 
act he was no longer a Canadian citizen, although a British sub- 
ject, having forfeited his citizenship through absence. No per- 
son is debarred from Canada for loss of domicile, that is to say, 
loss of domicile is not a statutory cause for rejection or deporta- 
tion, but the loss of domicile places the person concerned in the 
position of an immigrant. It is not the native Canadians that 
create our transborder problem, except in so far as they include 
commuters. Our international case-work border problems are 
among the foreign-born naturalized Canadians (including Brit- 
ish) and the foreign-born residents or former residents of Canada 
who have not been naturalized though domiciled here for years. 

Five years’ continuous residence is required for immigration 
purposes to establish domicile in Canada. For British-born, this 
five years’ domicile confers citizenship without any further 
steps. Foreign-born, however, to become British subjects and 
Canadian citizens, must take out naturalization papers at the 
end of the five years, and this gives the foreign-born naturalized 
citizen a greater measure of protection than the British-born, 
since the naturalized citizen cannot be deported to another 
British dominion, and as a British subject cannot be deported 
to his homeland. It is the difficulty of finding a country to 
which they may be deported which protects the naturalized 
citizen, whereas the British-born person who has acquired dom- 
icile has not changed his nationality in any way, although he 
has acquired the right to vote simultaneously with his domicile, 
and may still be deported to that part of the British Empire 
from which he came, although this is rarely done except for 
serious reasons. 3 

This matter of losing domicile is little known, so that many 
forfeit this right unwittingly, feeling a false security in the 
knowledge of their Canadian citizenship. If circumstances ne- 
cessitate, a naturalized Canadian living in the United States for 
a certain period, can protect his domicile rights, his right 
of re-entry, by registering annually at the British Consulate. 
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This absence can be extended, if reasons are adequate, to six 
years without loss of domicile. A person, however, who leaves 
Canada to take up permanent residence in another country 
loses his domicile through the act of leaving, that is, by his ob- 
vious intention to remain permanently, indicated by the taking 
or seeking of employment, and such a person cannot protect 
his Canadian domicile by an annual registration. This was not 
so strictly enforced in the days when work was plentiful. 

As an example of the loss of domicile rights on both sides of 
the border, we have the K. family, a very fine Scotch-Irish type, 
who came to Canada in 1924 bringing their two English-born 
children. While in Canada a son was born. After living here for 
four years, they moved to the United States, entering legally, 
and during their residence there two more children were born. 
In 1930 Mr. K. lost his job and the family received civic unem- 
ployment relief, supplemented by Mrs. K.’s earnings of five 
dollars a week at the Red Cross. At the suggestion of Mrs. K.’s 
father in Scotland, a solution to the family’s financial difficulties 
was apparently found in the offer of a temporary home with 
Mrs. K.’s brother in a northern Canadian town, the transporta- 
tion of the family being paid by her father. The offer was ac- 
cepted and the Canadian contract labor regulations complied 
with by Mr. K.’s undertaking not to attempt to secure employ- 
ment for a year. The arrangement was that he should help his 
brother-in-law in his automobile repair shop in exchange for a 
home. A crowded house, containing two families—one British 
and one French-Canadian—with no cash ever available for the 
visiting family, soon brought its inevitable result, and the K. 
family were forced to leave. They retraced their steps to the 
border, only to learn they were not readmissible to the United 
States, their impression being that since they had not made 
it clear to the American immigration inspector on leaving 
that Mr. K. was not a naturalized American citizen, they 
did not intend to remain in Canada if the plan did not work 
out satisfactorily. They were debarred from entry. They did 
not realize that they could not protect their American domicile 
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as they were aliens. The violation of the conditions of their re- 
entry to Canada through the necessity for Mr. K. to find a job 
within the year, on the other hand, made them liable for de- 
portation from Canada. They had also no established municipal 
residence to entitle them to local relief. The strain of uncer- 
tainty of deportation threatened the health of both parents 
until this ghost was laid by the work of two private agencies 
who worked on this phase of the problem, as well as providing 
private relief until municipal domicile could establish the right 
to public relief. During the year the family has shown such re- 
source and initiative that the Immigration Department has been 
glad to recognize the desirability of this family as permanent 
residents, so that in spite of loss of domicile, and in spite of five 
separate nationalities in the family, they seem likely now to 
be putting down permanent roots in Canada. 

Obviously, the varying problem of citizenship within one 
family often adds disastrously to the complications in the ad- 
justment of a migrant family. We have in mind an Italian 
couple who came from Sicily to Canada in 1906, bringing their 
five-year-old daughter with them. Five children were born in 
Canada. After nineteen years’ residence Mr. B. and his eldest 
child went to the United States on a three months’ visit. Seven 
months later Mrs. B., with the five Canadian-born children fol- 
lowed him. During the ten years since, the two eldest girls have 
been married, one to an Italian alien, the other to a Portuguese, 
also an alien, but both of them legal residents of the United 
States. These married daughters now have young children. Mr. 
B. is now fifty-four years of age, illiterate, and has been a com- 
mon laborer all his life. His eldest son of nineteen is subject to 
epilepsy. His second son, fifteen years of age, is only in the 
fifth grade at school. Mr. B. has not worked for four years, 
and will likely never work again, but the three families, living 
in five rooms, have managed to get along with some savings, 
some home work, and the money brought in by one of the sons- 
in-law. Family ties are very strong in this group, but, recently 
overtaken by further misfortune and ill health, they found 
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themselves unable to weather the storm without outside assist- 
ance. This precipitated inquiries as to the mode of entry, and 
it was learned that the father and mother and six children have 
been in the United States illegally for ten years. The threat of 
deportation faces this part of the family, but the question of 
the country to which they should be deported is a baffling one. 
What country would receive them? Italy, that only three mem- 
bers of the family had ever seen, and that twenty-nine years 
ago, or Canada, where they had lived for nineteen years? And 
Canada questions its responsibility for a family who, after being 
self-supporting here for nineteen years, have now, after ten 
years in another country, become dependent. Their interests, 
their roots, are all in the United States. Any recovery that the 
family can make financially will undoubtedly be much more 
effective if they remain a unit—the married children providing 
homes for their aging parents. Deportation to Canada likely 
spells the alternative of life in an institution, both for the parents 
and for the handicapped sons. 

Child welfare workers have for some time been convinced of 
the advantages of home care over institutional care for children. 
Such convictions, however, were not strong enough to overcome 
the conflict in the immigration regulations of the two countries, 
which placed a frontier between a family of five young children 
and their father, in so doing substituting institutional for pa- 
rental care. 

Mr. E., of Canadian birth, entered the United States in 1912. 
Seven years later he married a Canadian in Detroit and, between 
191g and 1932, seven children were born in or close to Detroit. 
Mr. E. was a hard worker and ambitious to make a home for 
himself and his family. His savings were invested in property, 
both in and on the outskirts of Detroit. He built his family a 
modern house and paid taxes for several years on this property. 
But Mr. E.’s splendid work record and proved ability as a home- 
maker were gradually undermined by a constant desire for 
wandering on the part of his wife. Four times he became suc- 
cessfully re-established, after having given way to her desire 
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for change. In June, 1933, Mrs. E.’s demands again became in- 
sistent and a trip West was undertaken, most of the journey 
being made by seeking rides along the highways. Soon after 
reaching California the wife became violently insane and was 
admitted to a hospital. Mr. E. now had five young children to 
care for and, at the same time, to look for a job. He was sucess- 
ful at neither, although devoted to his children. His first appli- 
cation for state relief in Oregon brought out the fact that he 
and his wife were of Canadian birth and did not have legal 
entry. We feel that with help he could have again established 
a home, but he was deported to Canada, and the only hope of 
reunion of the family is that the Canadian government has 
promised to admit all the children, although American-born, 
when Mr. E. can make a home for them. Will he stand the 
strain of separation? Will he give up in despair? How much 
will the children, aged from five to fourteen, blame him for their 
enforced sojourn in an institution? How much influence and 
control will he have over them after a separation of a year or 
two? Have we not in our shortsightedness set the stage for a 
home with more than the ordinary potentialities for juvenile 
delinquency? 

In the transborder problems involving minors, the techni- 
calities of the migration problem add infinitely to the social 
problem which in these cases is already exceedingly complex. 
The combination frequently makes an insoluble product. Take, 
for example, the unmarried mother who crosses the border to 
give birth to her child. The likelihood of public dependency of 
the child seems, from our experience, to be the factor which 
determines its admission or rejection with its mother when she 
recrosses the border. The economic determinism in preference 
to the social consideration makes such a policy open to question. 

Although dual citizenship of children is conceded by govern- 
ments, it is very rarely that one is able to take advantage of 
this—so rarely, indeed, that one sometimes questions whether 
it is only a theory and not a fact. 

The problem that arises from the loss of citizenship through 
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marriage is one that almost puts a premium on single blessed- 
ness, it presents such baffling complications if later the crossing 
of an international frontier is made necessary or desirable, 
through health, economic, or social needs. Two days before the 
United States Cable Act was passed in 1922, a negro woman 
from the South married a Canadian, thereby losing her Ameri- 
can citizenship and acquiring a new residence and citizenship 
in Canada. She had had a previous unhappy marriage which 
had ended in divorce. After twelve years of happiness in Cana- 
da, her husband, through the efforts of an evangelist, suddenly 
became convinced that he was “living in sin” on account of his 
wife’s previous divorce. Such unhappiness followed that she was 
compelled to leave their home and, naturally, turned to her 
old home in the South where her mother still lived. She is quite 
capable of self-support; she is wanted by her mother, but she 
cannot return to her own land because she is a potential wage- 
earner and an alien, the date of her marriage having robbed her 
of her citizenship. 

In Canada an alien girl marrying a Canadian automatically 
acquires his citizenship, even though she retains her own; that 
is, she may have dual citizenship. In sharp contrast was the 
Canadian girl marrying an alien previous to 1932 and thereby 
losing her British nationality, even though she might not ac- 
quire her husband’s, since certain countries—the United States, 
Russia, and France—do not confer citizenship on the wives of 
their nationals. Since 1932, however, a Canadian girl marrying 
an alien no longer loses her citizenship, unless automatically 
acquiring her husband’s. She may even retain her own in prefer- 
ence, by declaration, within six months of marriage. It seems 
regrettable that an international understanding cannot estab- 
lish a uniformity of procedure ve citizenship through marriage, 
in order that there may be one stable factor in the problem of 
migrated families. This would help considerably in our gropings 
through the maze of unstable variants presented by the differing 
citizenship of their children. 

On the other hand, there is food for thought in the disposition 
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of the problem of a young girl accompanying her family from 
Europe at the age of six, who, owing to domestic troubles be- 
tween her parents, grew up in an atmosphere of strife and in- 
security. The older children married, the father spending most 
of his time with them. Maria followed the fortunes of her moth- 
er, which included a change of domicile to the United States at 
the age of ten in the mother’s search for employment. Deporta- 
tion back to Canada followed almost immediately and, during 
the next two years, Maria found her way to the juvenile court. 
As the mother’s employment grew more irregular, Maria struck 
out for herself and, at the age of sixteen, with another girl 
crossed to the United States and supported herself by steady 
work for nearly two years, when her irregular entry was dis- 
covered through the jealousy of her friend and deportation was 
ordered. The facts of a previous deportation came to light, and 
though she could hardly be blamed for this earlier entry at such 
an immature age, with her mother, it was sufficient, with her 
juvenile court appearance, to prevent her readmission to 
Canada. She was deported by the United States government, 
though still a minor, to her country of birth, where she had not 
been since she was six years old, whose language was wholly 
unfamiliar, and where her only relative was an uncle with eight 
children, who definitely refused to receive her. Maria was not 
an undesirable person at the age of six, when she entered this 
country. Was she not still entitled to the protection of the cor- 
rectional institution of the country whose environment had 
contributed to her mishaps and whose social agencies had evi- 
dently failed her at a crucial period of her life? 

It is curious how economic pressure tends to drive even the 
social worker into becoming the extreme nationalist when her 
client crosses not only a state border but an international one. 
Not long ago a Canadian social agency received a letter from the 
United States regarding a man previously working in Canada, 
at present one of the many-without employment and in need 
of financial assistance in the United States. Our inquiries 
brought out the following facts: The man, who was American- 
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born, had worked in Canada for about ten years, and had served 
terms in both Canadian and American penitentiaries, and had 
been deported to the United States from Canada after his last 
term. The Canadian social agency was asked to “‘authorize his 
return to Canada” in spite of these facts. There was nothing 
to show that his opportunity for re-establishing himself would 
be enhanced by a return to Canada which could possibly justify 
an application for his readmission. 

We must compromise between the legal, technical, and social 
aspects of our immigration policies, or frankly face consequences 
in social and economic costs. A man who, through a technical- 
ity, lost his domicile and through it his family, was Mr. R., who 
in 1g21 came from Poland to the United States, there married 
a Polish girl and had two American-born children. Mr. R. was 
a first-class tailor, but, after an illness involving an operation, 
required several months of convalescence and decided to re- 
visit Poland, taking his two sons of seven and five with him. 
His wife remained at her work in New Jersey. Mr. R. over- 
stayed his time-limit in Poland without knowing the conse- 
quences and, after a year, tried to rejoin his wife, without 
success. The alternative of coming to Canada then presented 
itself, and to Canada he brought his children, very soon discover- 
ing that he could not look after them and earn a living. He 
could not go to his wife and she, having lived practically all her 
life in a foreign colony in Passaic, was afraid to start a new life 
in another environment. A meeting was arranged at Niagara 
Falls, where a day was spent by the united family, after which 
the children accompanied their mother back to New Jersey, 
the father remaining in Canada. For three years we watched 
the homesickness and anxiety of the husband gradually turn- 
ing him into a selfish, indifferent husband and father. The 
money needed by the family in Passaic was sent in smaller and 
smaller amounts, for the reason that Mr. R. was convinced 
that, rating as a single man in Canada, he would not be eligible 
for relief or hospital care, and, as he was engaged in a danger- 
ous occupation, self-preservation ruled. The children, left to 
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their own resources, while their mother was working all day 
to support them, ran wild—one was brought before the juvenile 
court for petty thieving. The mother had difficulties, owing to 
the unwelcome attentions of a man who worked in the same 
mill with her. Even lurid tales of milk bottles used as weapons 
of self-defense failed to move Mr. R., who by this time had 
saved enough money to buy a car—and with that be drove out 
of the picture. 

Possibly we pay more heavily than we think for our 
nationalism. It is costly in its social effects on nation-building, 
though usually evaluated on its economic cost. Are we assuming 
a temporary effect of our immigration and naturalization laws, 
when in the light of the last thirty years’ developments we 
should be realizing that in reality these laws put in train a 
whole series of circumstances that have a profound and almost 
terrifying finality of effect on the migrated family or individual? 
Are the things we are treating as of little consequence huge 
factors in the common weal? 


SOCIAL SERVICES ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 


Agnes K. Hanna, Director, Social Service Division 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


HE Mexican border presents a number of distinct social 

problems. In contrast to the Canadian border, which 

has many large cities well served by social agencies near 
or at the major ports of entrance to and from the United States, 
the Mexican border has few cities near the border, either in the 
United States or in Mexico, and few social agencies are avail- 
able to assist the entering or returning alien. The concentration 
in any locality of a group having a different background of tradi- 
tions and customs brings with it special problems. Concentra- 
tion of Mexican population is to be found in certain areas of all 
of the border states, especially in Texas, where in thirty-five of 
the southern counties foreign-born or native-born Mexicans con- 
stitute 40-86 per cent of the total populations of the individual 
counties. 

A large majority of the Mexicans in these border states are 
unskilled laborers or farm workers, who at best can maintain 
only a marginal standard of living and are seriously affected by 
changes in industrial and economic conditions. Although many 
Mexican families have won an assured and respected place for 
themselves, prejudice and discrimination against them as an 
alien group are strong in many localities. This has contributed 
to the virtual segregation of the Mexican group in their own 
villages or in certain sections of the cities. Another factor which 
contributes to the isolation of the Mexican in the United States 
is that more than 40 per cent of the foreign-born Mexicans are 
living in rural areas or villages, and a large proportion of the 
remainder are living in small towns. 

The United States Bureau of the Census divides the people 
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entering the United States from Mexico into two groups: white 
persons of Mexican birth and “Mexicans,” who are defined as 
“all persons born in Mexico or having parents born in Mexico, 
who are not definitely white, Negro, Indian, Chinese, or Japa- 
nese.” White persons of Mexican birth, of whom there were 
about fourteen thousand in the four border states in 1930, are 
not a significant part of the border problem, since they are readi- 
ly assimilated into the general population. At the time of the 
census 28 per cent of all such persons in the United States had 
been naturalized, or had declared such intention through regis- 
tration of first papers. The proportion of naturalized citizens 
among this group is much smaller, however, than is found in 
the total white foreign-born population, of which nearly 59 per 
cent had been granted citizenship by 1930. 

The specially enumerated Mexican population of the four 
border states in 1930 consisted of 517,856 foreign-born persons 
and 707,351 persons of Mexican parentage born in the United 
States—a large number of these being children. Many of the 
Mexican families have been in this country for many years; 
about one-fifth of the total foreign-born Mexican population of 
the United States entered before 1910 and a third entered during 
the following ten years, the peak of immigration from Mexico 
being reached between 1915 and 1925. Recent reports from the 
United States Immigration and Naturalization Service show 
that admission of aliens from Mexico dropped sharply in 1930 
and again in 1931, but during the last three years has remained 
about the same, averaging 1,547 persons annually. In spite of 
long residence, the number of foreign-born Mexicans in the 
border states who have been naturalized or have filed first papers 
is small, varying from 4 per cent in California to 11 per cent in 
New Mexico. 

The’ extent of illiteracy among the Mexican population is a 
serious problem and one that vitally affects the alien members 
of the group if they return to Mexico for any purpose, since 
illiteracy is a permanent bar against re-entering the United 
States. The census figures show that more than a third of the 
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foreign-born Mexican group over twenty-one years of age are 
illiterate. Lack of schooling is also a problem among Mexicans 
born in the United States, since nearly 22 per cent of those over 
ten years of age were found, at the time of the census, to be 
illiterate. This is a significant indication of failure to provide 
opportunities which would assist in breaking down the isolation 
of this group of our population. The fact that a large propor- 
tion of Mexicans are living in rural areas which are less well 
equipped with schools is doubtless a contributing factor. The 
migratory work of many Mexican families also interferes with 
school attendance. There is great need for concerted efforts to 
overcome this lack of education among Mexican children. 

There is much movement back and forth across the Mexican 
border of persons living in Mexico and in the United States. 
For those who cross the line at frequent intervals or daily, the 
United States Immigration and Naturalization Service issues 
immigrant-identification cards to be presented at the port of 
entry. Its report for the year ended June 30, 1934, shows that 
about 79,000 residents of Mexico and 54,000 residents of the 
United States held such cards. 

In addition to this group there is steady movement across the 
border from the United States of Mexican families who are re- 
turning to their own country with the idea of permanent resi- 
dence. During 1934, 6,501 alien emigrants and 3,378 persons of 
Mexican parentage born in the United States went to Mexico. 
The large majority of the members of family groups and indi- 
viduals returned voluntarily, only 3,860 of the aliens being de- 
ported on warrant by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. During this same year 1,454 Mexican immigrants were ad- 
mitted to the United States. A comparison of the Mexican aliens 
admitted and those returning to Mexico during the last three 
years shows a very interesting situation. In 1932 there were 
34,903 more departures than admissions. This excess decreased 
in 1933 to 17,174, and during 1934 to the relatively small figure 
of 4,700. In other words, during 1932 there was a marked exodus 
from the United States into Mexico, which has gradually de- 
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creased during the last.two years. There was little variation 
during these years in the number of aliens entering the country 
for permanent residence. 

The immigration laws provide that under specified conditions 
any alien who has entered the United States at any time or place 
other than as designated by immigration officers, any alien who 
within five years after entry becomes a public charge, or one 
whose conduct is such as to make him an undesirable citizen 
may be arrested, and proceedings for his deportation may be 
instituted. Reports of the immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice show that during the year ended June 30, 1933, 7,772 Mex- 
cans were deported under warrant, but that in the following 
year only 3,860 Mexicans were deported. These figures give no 
indication of the number of persons who actually returned to 
Mexico as the result of legal measures taken by the federal 
government. In many cases deportation caused the return of 
the entire family when the father or mother was the member 
deported; in other cases part of the family remained in the 
United States. 

A large proportion of the deportations on the Mexican border 
are due to illegal entry. The physical conditions of the Mexican 
border make informal entry extremely simple, in spite of the 
excellent work of the immigration border patrol. Failing to un- 
derstand the real significance of illegal entry, many Mexicans, 
attracted by opportunities in the United States, or accompany- 
ing their parents, have crossed the border without proper for- 
malities and established themselves in this country, a large 
number later marrying and raising families. Whenever circum- 
stances arise which lead to the discovery of such entry, the 
alien is subject to deportation. The Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service has been seriously concerned over the social 
problems in deportations of this type and has made every effort 
to mitigate the hardships. 

A study made by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice during the spring of 1933 of the cases of persons under con- 
sideration for deportation on various charges showed that in a 
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large number of cases deportation would affect the welfare of 
American-born citizens who were members of the alien’s family. 
A decision was made to stay the deportation of all such cases 
until a social investigation could be made, to discover the social 
problems involved and the possible advantage to the United 
States in allowing the alien member or members of the family 
to remain rather than depriving the family of their support. As 
a result of this study a bill was presented to Congress which 
gave the commissioner of immigration discretion in dealing with 
these cases. No final action was taken by Congress, but the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, realizing the 
need for continued consideration of such cases, adopted a resolu- 
tion' which stated in brief that some administrative action 
should be taken by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice to suspend, during the continuance and recess of Congress 
and until after the next Congress has convened, deportation 
proceedings against non-criminal aliens in a situation of such 
character that it would operate to separate families including 
citizens of the United States, and place the members left behind 
upon public or private charities. 

Federal bills looking toward the removal of hardships for this 
group are again under consideration during the present session 
of Congress. The bills as referred out of committee provide for 
an interdepartmental committee composed of representatives 
of the departments of labor, state, and justice, with authority 
to permit aliens of good moral character to remain in the United 
States if they have lived in this country for a period of not less 
than ten years, or have an immediate member of their family 
living in the United States who has been lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence or is a citizen of the United States. 

Among the aliens whose deportation was stayed under the 
conditions mentioned were a large number of Mexicans charged 
with illegal entry. Forty-six of these cases, which affected 68 
aliens and 167 American-born members of their families, were 
investigated by members of the staff of the United States Chil- 


* Congressional Record (Monday, June 18, 1934), pp. 12-32. 
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dren’s Bureau. Interviews with the families, the alien members, 
and persons to whom they were known brought to light many 
of their problems and showed their need for sympathetic under- 
standing and social services. Most of these families had lived 
in the United States for many years; sixteen for more than 
twenty years. Although the living conditions of some of the 
families were fairly primitive, evidences were found of attempts 
toward American standards of living and of the acquisition of 
American household furnishings and conveniences. With few 
exceptions the families were self-supporting, the father having 
been employed quite continuously, and often by the same em- 
ployer. Few of the families had called upon social agencies to 
help in solving their immigration problems; many were living 
in rural areas or small towns where no such assistance was 
available. The general picture of the families visited was that 
of a group with great family loyalty and human kindliness, 
hardworking and patient, but frightened and bewildered by 
their situation and aware of their inability to get their diffi- 
culties and needs understood by other people. 

A large number of Mexican families return to Mexico on their 
own initiative. The desire of the older members of the family 
to revisit their own country, discouragement with existing eco- 
nomic conditions in the United States, and the hope that condi- 
tions in Mexico will be more favorable, the desire for change, 
and the romantic interest of the younger members of the family 
in something that is new and untried—all contribute to the 
decision of family groups to return to the homeland. This is 
only one aspect of the problem, however, since a large number 
of Mexicans are repatriated through organized programs of pub- 
lic relief agencies. Usually the repatriation programs originate 
in counties which include large cities that are anxious to reduce 
their relief burden and are willing to pay the cost of sending the 
Mexican families back to their own country, in order to protect 
themselves from the continuing cost of their maintenance. 

Few figures are available as to the extent to which families 
are returned to Mexico through these public departments. Be- 
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tween 1931 and 1933 one of the large California cities sent thir- 
teen trainloads of individuals back to Mexico, representing 
about 13,500 repatriations. The county department had made 
definite arrangements with the Department of Internal Rela- 
tions in Mexico, which co-operated in the plan so that the 
families would be assured of arriving in the localities from which 
they originally came. The trains went as far as Mexico City, 
the families being dropped off along the route at places nearest 
to their homes, to which they were then sent by other means of 
transportation. The return of families to Mexico under this 
plan is, of course, voluntary. Other cities near the border have 
undertaken similar but less extensive programs of repatriation. 
In one small city the Mexican consul has been largely re- 
sponsible for the repatriation of a large number of Mexican 
families. 

The interest of the Mexican government in the return of 
workers from the United States is definitely evident. It is said 
that the men who have lived in the United States are better 
disciplined industrially; they report more promptly and more 
regularly for work, and they accomplish more in a day. More- 
over, they are less satisfied with low standards of living, and 
this discontent with primitive conditions in Mexico is of assist- 
ance in raising the standards. 

That the repatriation movement is a significant factor in cre- 
ating many deportation problems is clearly realized by many 
persons on the border. At one port of entry it was estimated 
that go per cent of the cases of illegal entry coming to the atten- 
tion of immigration authorities were those of persons who had 
been repatriated. A large number of the returned Mexicans find 
themselves unable to make a living and unable to accustom 
themselves and their American families to handcraft industries 
and to lower standards of living. Though the conditions under 
which many Mexicans live in rural border areas of the United 
States are so primitive that the return to Mexico would seem 
to make little difference, this is evidently not the case. Almost 
universally reports from families that have revisited Mexico re- 
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fer to the difference in customs, the more primitive methods of 
work, and the limited opportunities for the children. 

Although it is comparatively simple for a Mexican family to 
return to Mexico, an attempt to return thereafter to the United 
States is quite a different problem. The children born in this 
country are of course citizens, and no bar is placed upon their 
entrance. This is not true, however, of the alien members, who 
must start from the very beginning and establish their eligi- 
bility for admission. The fact that the return to their own coun- 
try was paid from public funds will place them upon the basis 
of having been a public charge and consequently render them 
inadmissible. Illiteracy is another bar to entrance, even though 
the alien may have lived in the United States for many years 
and have demonstrated his ability to support his family. Re- 
fusal of admission may result in illegal entry of the alien mem- 
bers of the family, with the consequent danger of deportation 
in the future, or in separation of the family when the American- 
born members insist upon returning, or, lastly, in the necessity 
that the entire family remain in Mexico in order to maintain its 
unity and accordingly have to live under conditions that are 
seriously detrimental to the American-born members. The fol- 
lowing story illustrates such a situation: 


The C. family consisted of the mother and the father, two Mexican-born 
sons, and five American-born children. One of the sons had an American-born 
wife and three American-born children. 

This family first came to the United States in 1910, settling near their 
present location. They have been on the big cotton farm where they now live 
for nearly twenty years. Their employer praises their industry, thrift, and 
reliability and speaks of the grown boys as especially steady and well behaved. 
They returned to Mexico in November, 1931, avowedly to fulfil a promise to 
the Virgin and to investigate the possibility of obtaining land of their own to 
farm. When they left the United States they traveled in their own truck and 
touring car, taking with them a sewing machine, a typewriter, and a phono- 
graph, but leaving their other furniture stored. They found that the only 
work they could obtain was farm labor, at which even the young married son 
earned only 4 pesos a week. They sold their automobiles and machines to 
provide living expenses and money for visas and head taxes. By June, 1932, 
they started procedure to return. They applied at the consulate with $200 in 
hand, but they were refused visas. After two months, with funds depleted 
and the possibility no nearer of entering legally, they came across the river. 
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According to the father, they had to come. “It was eight Americans against 
four Mexicans,” and his wife, though Mexican-born, sided wholly with the 
Americans. Now they are again settled on the farm which is home to them, 
farming 150 acres on shares and prospering modestly. The wife, the grown 
sons, and the American children are appalled and poignantly distressed at the 
possibility of having to return. They see no hope in voluntary departure be- 
cause of the failure of their earlier efforts to obtain legal entry. 


Any alien who becomes a “‘public charge” within five years 
after his admission to the United States, from causes not 
affirmatively shown to have arisen subsequent to arrival, may 
be deported. The fact that each return from a visit to a foreign 
country is a new entry makes even a person who has been long 
a resident of the United States liable to deportation on this 
charge, especially since the burden of proof that the contributing 
cause did not occur before entry is placed upon him. Although 
lack of employment has affected the alien Mexicans as well as 
other persons during the last few years, and a large number 
have been receiving public relief, only ninety-eight persons were 
deported from this country to Mexico during 1934 as likely to 
become public charges. Evidence was found, however, during 
visits to the Mexican border in 1933 that the fear of deportation 
because of acceptance of relief or other public assistance was 
deeply rooted in several Mexican communities. This may have 
been due partly to their experience in 1931, when 1,240 Mexican 
aliens were deported on this charge, but usually it was the result 
of unsocial attitudes on the part of some local public officials. 

This fear of public services is especially dangerous when it 
affects accepted standards of health care. It would probably be 
generally assumed that a Mexican working at a day-laborer’s 
wage and supporting a family could seldom afford to pay for 
hospital care for confinements, operations, or acute illnesses. 
Yet an alien fears the risk of being considered a public charge 
if he utilizes the county or municipal free hospital. The county 
hospital in a county including one of the border cities reports 
all aliens to the immigration service for investigation. Many 
persons in the Mexican section are now afraid to accept hospital 
care; mothers attending the prenatal clinics refuse to go to the 
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hospital for confinement; so many children needing tonsillec- 
tomies were not sent that one settlement house found it neces- 
sary to establish a private clinic for this purpose. 

During 1933 the United States Children’s Bureau representa 
tives visited the majority of the agencies providing social serv- 
ices in the areas near the Mexican border. The agencies seen 
included public departments, private agencies with specialized 
services for foreign peoples, and private agencies with no special- 
ized service. In contrast to the seeming need, there are surpris- 
ingly few agencies along the border specializing in services to 
foreign-born persons. Los Angeles had two agencies well staffed 
with social case-workers. San Antonio and El Paso each had 
a small agency concerned entirely with Mexican problems. 

Among the private agencies visited were many concerned 
with family welfare and relief. Most of these agencies were as- 
sisting the white population, only a small amount of service 
being given to the Mexican group. There were, however, a few 
outstanding examples of service to a large number of Mexicans. 
Community centers, many of them under church auspices, were 
found in or near the Mexican section in the cities. Many of these 
centers had intimate knowledge of the problems of aliens and 
had been helpful in presenting their cases to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service when occasion arose. 

It is of interest to know the extent to which public social 
services for children have been made available to Mexican chil- 
dren in the border states. The county departments associated 
with the large cities in southern California have well-staffed 
divisions concerned primarily with child care, which, doubtless, 
in co-operation with the state department, give aid to many 
Mexican children. All the other border states have definite pro- 
grams of child welfare services for rural areas, though some of 
these programs have been limited by meagerness of state appro- 
priations and the small size of the state staff. It is interesting to 
note that only three of the fifty or more counties in the southern 
part of Texas have adopted the legally authorized plan of 
providing a county child welfare board for services to children. 
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The Social Security bill now before Congress provides for 
federal funds to assist the states in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening, especially in rural areas, public welfare services 
for children. Many children living in isolated sections have been 
severely handicapped because there has been no one at hand to 
discover their need and to give necessary assistance. The need 
for extension of social services for children in the rural areas in 
which Mexican families are living is evident. 

More adequate services for Mexican residents must be de- 
veloped if this group is to become an integral part of the com- 
munities in which they live. Such services should undertake to 
conserve and develop the best of the native skills and customs 
of these people and to bring them more closely in touch with 
constructive forces in our American life. The services especially 
needed might be summarized as follows: 

1. The high incidence of illiteracy among American-born chil- 
dren of Mexican parentage indicates the need for more adequate 
school facilities in the rural areas in which many of them live, 
and enforcement of compulsory school laws which would take 
the children working for their parents out of the fields during 
the school year. 

2. The need for social services for all alien Mexicans who are 
in conflict with the law is evident. Such services would bring 
to light many conditions bearing upon the problems and would 
assist in overcoming apprehension on the part of the alien and 
obtaining on both sides a clearer understanding of the issues 
involved. 

3. County social werkers who understand the needs and prob- 
lems of the Mexican and are able to care for special child prob- 
lems as well as family problems should be available in all 
counties which have a large Mexican population. 

4. An adult-education program that would demonstrate how 
the Mexicans can contribute from their skills and traditions to 
the life of the community would help in overcoming prejudice 
and discrimination against them. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


Sunday, June 9—Address. His Excellency the Right Honorable the Earl of Bessbor- 
ough, P.C., G.C.M.G., Governor General of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 

President’s Address: Social Work and the Social Order. Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. Page 25. 

Monday, June 10—The Outlook for Economic and Social Security in Great Britain. Sir 
Francis Floud, High Commissioner for the United Kingdom, former Minister of 
Labor of England, Ottawa, Ontario. Page 38. 

The Outlook for Economic and Social Security in America. Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. Page 54. 
Tuesday, June 11—Social Work in the Economic Crisis. Mary van Kleeck, President, 
Second International Conference of Social Work, 1932, Director of Division of In- 

dustrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Page 64. 

A Review of the Prospects and Accomplishments for Social Justice in the United 
States. Paul H. Douglas, Professor of Economics, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Page 78. 

Wednesday, June 12—Annual Business Session. Reception to the President and Con- 
ference. 

Friday, June 14—Toward World-Peace—Accomplishments and Prospects. Senator, the 
Honorable Raoul Dandurand, P.C., President, Universite de Montreal and President 
Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations. 1925, Montreal, Quebec. Page 95. 

Saturday, June 15—Objectives and Responsibilities of Individual Citizenship in a 
Changing Order. Gregory Vlastos, Associate Professor of Philosophy, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. Page 106. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
SOCIAL CASE WORK 


Monday, June 1o—What Is Social Case Work Today? Grace Marcus, Charity Organi- 
zation Society, New York City. Page 125. 
Discussants: Bertha C. Reynolds, Smith College School for Social Work, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. Page 141; Jacob Kepecs, Superintendent, Jewish Home Finding 
Society of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Tuesday, June 11—General Topic: Functional Interrelationships in the Case Work 
Field. 
Group Meeting 1. (Joint Session with the American Association of Visiting Teachers 
and the National Probation Association.) The Contribution of Child Guidance The- 
ory to Treatment of Behavior Problems in Certain Fields. 
1. The Field of Probation. Milton E. Kirkpatrick, M.D., Director, Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Worcester, Massachusetts. Page 146. 
Discussant: Frank T. Sharpe, General Secretary, Big Brother Movement, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 
2. The Field of the Visiting Teacher. Shirley Leonard, Chief Psychiatric Worker, 
Board of Education, Bureau of Child Guidance, New York City. 
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Discussant: Marion N. Echols, Visiting Teacher, Madison, New Jersey. 

Group Meeting 2. The Contribution of Social Case Work to the Care of Public Re- 
lief Clients. 

1. From the Point of View of Generic Social Case Work. Elizabeth H. Dexter, 
New York Temporary Emergency Relief Association Field Representative on 
Case Work, New York City. Page 155. 

2. From the Point of View of Medical Social Case Work. Edith M. Baker, Di- 
rector, Social Service Department, Washington University Clinics and Allied 
Hospitals, St. Louis, Missouri. Page 166. 

Discussant: Mary Wysor Keefer, Field Worker, American Association of Medical 

Social Workers, Chicago, Illinois. 

Group Meeting 3. Re-examination of Child Care Functions in Family and Foster 
Care Agencies. Elizabeth Munro Clarke, Director. Children’s Bureau of Indianapo- 
lis, Indianapolis, Indiana. Page 179. 

Mary A. Young, District Superintendent, United Charities of Chicago, Chicago, 

Illinois. Page 187. 

Discussant: Harry L. Lurie, Executive Director, Bureau of Jewish Social Re- 

search, New York City. Page 200. 

Group Meeting g. The Group Work Process in Case Work. 

Introductory Statement Preceding Round Tables. 

Meta L. Douglas, Group Work Consultant, Associated Charities, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Round Table A. 

In Emergency Relief. Mabel R. Naylor, Cook County Bureau of Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Illinois. 
Gertrude Jayne, Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 

Round Table B. 

In Children’s Case Work. Elizabeth Rice, St. Christopher’s School, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York. 
Margaret Bridgers, Visiting Teacher, Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
Round Table C. A Seminar. 

The Problem of Co-ordinating Group Work and Case Work. 
Discussion Leader: Meta L. Douglas, Group Work Consultant, Associated 
Charities, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Group Meeting 5. Problems of Co-ordinating Services for Transients and Local Un- 

attached. 

1. From the Point of View of Individual Service. Robert S, Wilson, Field Repre- 
sentative, National Association for Travelers Aid and Transient Service, New 
York City. Page 210. 

2. From the Point of View of the Group Approach. Abel J. Gregg, National Coun- 
cil of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, New York City. 

Discussants: Marjory C. Warren, Social Service Division, Emergency Relief Ad- 

ministration of Massachusetts, Boston, Massachusetts; Ralph Astrofsky, Associ- 

ate Director, Unattached and Transient Division of the Emergency Relief Bureau, 

New York City. 

Wednesday, June 12—Social Case Work in a National Program of Social Security. Rus- 

sell Kurtz, Field Representative, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Page 
224. 
Discussants: Wilma van Dusseldorp, Assistant Director and Social Worker, Rural 
Rehabilitation Division, Federal Emergency Relief Administration of Georgia, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Ruth Hill, Third Deputy Commissioner, Division of Old Age Secur- 
ity, City of New York Department of Public Welfare, New York City. 
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Thursday, June 13—(Joint Session with the Committee on Personnel and Training.) 
What We Have Learned about Emergency Training for Public Relief Administra- 
tion. Josephine C. Brown, Administrative Assistant, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. Page 237. 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Professor, Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 

tration, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Page 246. 

Discussant: Fern Lowry, New York School of Social Work, New York City. 

Friday, June 14—The Contribution of Psychiatry to Social Case Work. Frederick H. 
Allen, M.D., Director, Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Page 
Discussants: Madeleine Lay, Case Consultant, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Charles L. Chute, General Secretary, National Probation Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

Business Session. 

Saturday, June 15—The Effects of Mass Relief on Children. 

1. In Terms of Governmental and Private Responsibility. C. W. Areson, Assistant 
Executive Director, Child Welfare League of America, New York City. 

2. In Terms of Individuals and Families. J. Prentice Murphy, former Executive 
Secretary, Seybert Institution and Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. Page 274. 

Discussants: Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Director of Medicine, Department of Institu- 

tions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey; Irene B. Shapaker, District Supervisor, 

Emergency Relief Bureau, Buffalo, New York; Simon Doniger, Executive Secretary, 

Jewish Guidance Bureau, Newark, New Jersey; James E. Ewers, Director, Cuya- 


hoga County Child Welfare Board, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


Monday, June 1o—Group Work, Its Status and Problems. 
1. What Is Social Group Work? W. I. Newstetter, Director of Course in Group 
Work, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Page 291. 
2. The Problems and Opportunities in Group Work. J. E. Sproul, National Council 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, New York City. 
Tuesday, June 11—The Individual and the Group. 
1. The Integration of Group Work and Case Work. Claudia Wanamaker, Chief of 
Recreation Service, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois. Page 300. 
2. Case Work—Group Work Integration: Its Implications for Community Planning. 
Roy Sorenson, National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Page 311. 
Wednesday, June 12— 
Group Meeting z. The Interpretation of Health through Group Work. 
1. Objectives for a Health Program. A. S. Lamb, Director, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. 
2. Health Programs in Camps. Idabelle S. DeBlois, National Field Division, Girl 
Scouts, New York City. 
Group Meeting 2. Current Problems in Workers’ Education. 
1. The Government’s Program as Seen from a State Office. Dorothy Hubbard, 
Supervisor of Workers’ Education, State of Michigan, Detroit, Michigan. 
2. Educational Methods in Teaching Workers. Mildred Fairchild, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College and Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Workers, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Page 323. 
3. Workers’ Education from Labor’s Angle. David Wolfe, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Group Meeting 3. Uses and Limitations of Mixed Groups in Recreation and Informal 

Education. 

1. Mixed Groups in Settlements, an Education for Adulthood. Helen Harris, 
Head Resident, Union Settlement, New York City. 

2. The Needs and Opportunities in Recreation for Mixed Groups. Mary Breen, 
Correspondence and Consultation Bureau, National Recreation Association, 
New York City. 

Group Meeting 4. The Contribution of Community Studies to Group Work. 

1. Group Work in the Studies Conducted by Community Chests and Councils. 
Roy Sorenson, National Council, Young Men’s Christian Associations, and Re- 
search Worker in Community Chest and Council Studies, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Group Work in the Recreation Survey. Eugene Lies, National Recreation As- 
sociation, New York City. 

3. A Group Work Study from the Angle of One Agency. Mildred Esgar, formerly 
with the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations. 

4. Group Work in the Present Pittsburgh Study. W. I. Newstetter, Associate 
Director, Social Study of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, and Director of 
Course in Group Work, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Group Meeting 5. Group Work in an Institutional Setting. 

1. How Can Group Work Contribute to Institutions? Leonard Mayo, New York 
School of Social Work, New York City. Page 331. 

2. Group Work in Some Illinois Institutions. Neva L. Boyd, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Sociology, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Page 

3- Group Work in a Hospital Environment. Anne Smith, Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. Page 346. 

Group Meeting 6. Some Contributions of Research to Group Work. 

1. A Study of the Leisure Time of Children. Reginald Robinson, Director, Leisure 
Time Study, Council of Lower West Side Social Agencies, New York City. 

2. Some Experiments in Research in Social Behavior. Alice Loomis, Research As- 
sociate, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Page 353. 

Thursday, June 13—(Joint Session with the Committee on Personnel and Training.) 

The Training of the Group Worker. 

1. The Essentials of Training for Group Leadership. Arthur J. Swift, Jr., Director 
of Field Work, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. Page 364. 

2. The Training of Volunteers in Group Work Agencies. Ray O. Wyland, National 
Director of Education and Relationships, Boy Scouts of America, New York 
City. 

Discussants: LeRoy Bowman, Director of Leadership Training, United Parents As- 

sociations, New York, and Consultant in Parent Education, Institute of the Penn- 

sylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Grace Wills, Head Resident, Lincoln 

House, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Business Session. 

Friday, June 14— 

Group Meeting 1. Group Work as Related to the Unemployed. 

1. A Program for Unemployed Youth. Mary H. S. Hayes, Consultant on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Junior Placement, Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D.C. Page 374. 

2. The Relation of a Group Work Agency to the Organized Unemployed. Lea 
Taylor, Head Resident, Chicago Commons, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Group Meeting 2, Adult Education on Social and Economic Questions. 

1. Education through Social Action. Glenford Lawrence, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Chicago Commons, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Some Educational Projects with Employed Women. Helen Gifford, Industrial 
Secretary, National Board, Young Women’s Christian Associations, New York 
City. 

Group Meeting 3. The Co-ordination of Group Work Agencies through Federations 

and Councils. 

1. Co-ordination through a Council of Social Work. Leroy A. Ramsdell, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Community Chest, Hartford, Connecticut. 

2. Co-ordination through Group Work Councils. Charles Hendry, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. Joint Planning by Group Work Agencies. Helen Currier, Associate Secretary, 
Council of Social Agencies, Dayton, Ohio. 

Group Meeting g. Group Work in Rural Communities. 

1. Group Work under Public Auspices. B. L. Hummel, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

2. Group Work under Private Auspices. Robert Polson, Assistant Professor of 
Rural Social Organization, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

Group Meeting 5. The Relation of Public and Private Agencies in the Field of Group 

Work. 

1. Some Experience in Co-operation with Government Agencies. R. K. Atkinson, 
Director of Education, Boys’ Clubs of America, New York City. 

2. The Effect of the Use of Emergency Relief Workers in Certain Private Group 
Work Agencies. Gertrude Wilson, General Secretary, West Side Branch, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. The Functions of Public and Private Agencies. David Liggett, Manager, In- 
dianapolis Community Fund, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Saturday, June 15—Group Work and the New Citizenship. 

1. Dictatorship, Democracy and Group Work in America. LeRoy Bowman, Di- 
rector of Leadership Training, United Parents Associations, New York, and Con- 
sultant in Parent Education, Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Page 382. 

. Group Work and Social Change. Grace L. Coyle, Assistant Professor of Group 
Work, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Page 393. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Monday, June 10—Federal, State, and Local Organization for Public Scoial Work. 

1. Résumé of the Current Situation and Major Trends. Arch Mandel, Field Repre- 
sentative, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, D.C. 

2. The Integration of Emergency Relief Administrations and State and Local De- 
partments of Public Welfare. Fred R. Johnson, State Superintendent, Michigan 
Children’s Aid Society, Detroit, Michigan. Page 406. 

Discussants: Leader, Albert Chevalier, Director, Department of Public Assistance, 
Montreal, Quebec; C. W. Areson, Assistant Executive Director, Child Welfare 
League of America, New York City; Jessie P. Condit, Executive Secretary, Chil- 
dren’s Aid and Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Newark, New 
Jersey; The Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, Director, Division of Children, 
Catholic Charities, New York City. 
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Tuesday, June 11—Financial Basis of Social Work. 

Public Support through Taxation, Federal Grants in Aid, and State Participation. 
Joseph Harris, Economic Security Committee, New York City. Page 412. 
Richard K. Conant, State Commissioner of Public Welfare, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Wednesday, June 12—General Topic: Community Planning. 

Group Meeting 1. 

1. Community Planning in Urban Communities. 

2. Analysis of Fifteen Years of Community Planning in Minneapolis. Otto F. 
Bradley, Executive Secretary, Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

3. The Statistical Base for Community Planning. Bradley Buell, Field Director, 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., New York City. Page 424. 

Madeline Berry, Statistician, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., New York 
City. Page 424. 
Group Meeting 2 (Joint Session with the Committee on Rural Life). Community 
Planning in Rural Communities. Margaret Reeves, Executive Secretary, Milwaukee 
Council of Social Agencies, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Page 435. 
Group Meeting 3 (Joint Session with the National Probation Association). Organ. 
izing Communities To Prevent Crime. 

1. Reaching the Roots of Crime. Harry M. Shulman, Superintendent, Hawthorne 
School, Westchester County, New York. Page 446. 

2. The Co-ordinating Council Movement. Kenneth S. Beam, Superintendent of 
Co-ordinating Councils, Los Angeles County Probation Department, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Thursday, June 13—The New Place of the Public Employment Services in the Commu- 
nity. Fritz Kauffman, New York State Employment Service, New York City. 
Aubrey Williams, Assistant Administrator, Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Page 457. 

Business Session. 

Friday, June 14— 

Group Meeting 7 (Joint Session with the National Committee on Volunteers in 
Social Work). Community Planning for Volunteer Service. 

1. A Community-Wide Volunteer Placement Bureau. Florence L. Newbold, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Volunteer Service Bureau, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Page 466. 

2. The Volunteer in the Private Agency. Dorothy Roberts, Psychiatric Social 
Worker, Visiting Nursing Association, New Haven, Connecticut. 

3. The Volunteer in the Public Agency. Ruth Hill, Deputy Commissioner, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, New York City. 

Group Meeting 2. Content of a Community Program of Social Information. 

1. Content of an Adequate Program of Public Information. Helen Cody Baker, 
Publicity Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. How Can We Gather Social Information and Make It Available for Publicity 
Purposes. Mabel Ellis, National Board, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, New York City. Page 476. 

Saturday, June 1s—Organization of the Community for Health and Medical Services. 
1. How Are Communities Meeting the Problems of Medical Care Arising under the 

New Federal Works Program? C. C. Stillman, Director, Federal Emergency Re- 

lief Administration, Columbus, Ohio. 

2. Effective Security Plan for Community Health Programs. Julien E. Benjamin, 

Director, Out-Patient Dispensary, Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
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SOCIAL ACTION 


Monday, June 10—Social Workers and Social Legislation. 

1. Opportunities of Social Workers for Participation in Social Legislation. Elizabeth 
Magee, Executive Secretary, Consumers League of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. Page 
487. 

. Reports on Part Social Workers Have Taken in Promoting State Social Legisla- 
tion. Harry L. Lurie, Executive Director, National Council of Jewish Federation 
and Welfare Funds, New York City, Page 497. 

Martha Chickering, Supervisor of Field Work in Social Economics, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. Page sos. 

The Reverend Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., Director, Regional Labor Board, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Tuesday, June 11—Economic Organization for Social Justice—Possibilities and Limita- 

tions. 
1. Governmental Intervention in the Labor Movement. Mary van Kleeck, Di- 
rector, Division of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
Page 512. 

2. Place of Government in Organized Economic Society. John A. Lapp, Member 
Petroleum Labor Policy Board, Washington, D.C. 

Wednesday, June 12—(Joint Session with the Committee on Personnel and Training). 

Social Work and Industrial Conflict. 

1. Social Work Training and Industrial Conflict. Ewan Clague, Director of Re- 

search, Community Council, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

2. Social Work Policies and Collective Bargaining. Paul H. Douglas, Professor of 

Economics, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Page 525. 
Thursday, June 13—Charting a Balanced Economy. 
1. Taxation as an Instrument To Balance Production and Consumption. O. R. 
Strackbein, Executive Secretary, Allied Tobacco Trades Council, Washington, 
D.C. Page 535. 

2. Health Service and Health Insurance. H. M. Cassidy, Director of Social Welfare, 
Victoria, British Columbia. Page 544. 
Friday, June 14—Incentives to Economic Rehabilitation. 
1. Job Security through Public Works. Aubrey Williams, Assistant Administrator. 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, D.C. 

2. The Tennessee Valley Authority—A Regional Effort in Economic Rehabilitation. 
E. B. Shultz, Associate Director of Labor Relations, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Page 557. 

Business Session. 

Saturday, June 15—International Labor Standards. 

1. Why They Are Necessary. Leifur Magnusson, Director, Washington Branch, 

International Labor Organization, Washington, D.C. 
2. How They Can Be Made Effective. Tom Moore, President, Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, Ottawa, Ontario. 


to 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Monday, June 1o—Governmental Policy in Indian Affairs. 
1. The Present Policy in the United States. Robert Marshall, Director of Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. Page 575. 
2. The Relation of the Government to Indian Needs. Paul W. Gordon, Director of 
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Education for the Natives of Alaska, Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
Page 582. 

pn a Edith M. Dabb, Secretary for Indian Work, National Board, Young 

Women’s Christian Associations, New York City. 

Tuesday, June 11—The Indian Community. 

1. Federal and State Relations in Indian Relief. Samuel Gerson, Director of Social 
Service, Montana Relief Commission, Helena, Montana. Page 589. 

2. The Indian Reorganization Act and Community Life. Mark L. Burns, Superin- 
tendent, Consolidated Chippewa Indian Agency, Cass Lake, Minnesota. 

Discussants: William B. Newell, President, Philadelphia Society of Neighborhood 

Indians, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mrs. David W. Clark, Crow Creek Mission, 

Fort Thompson, South Dakota. 


COMMITTEE ON THE INTEGRATION OF INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES 
IN THE COMMUNITY SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM 


Friday, June 14—Institutional Life. 

The Contribution of Institutional Life to the Personality Development and Social 

Adjustment of Individuals and Families. Herbert D. Williams, Chief of Social Serv- 

ice, Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

Discussants: The Reverend M. L. Moriarty, Director of Charities, Diocese of Cleve- 

land, Cleveland, Ohio; Julia Goldman, Executive Director, Hebrew Sheltering 

Guardian Society, Pleasantville, New York; Sybil Foster, Institution Supervisor, 

The Children’s Community Center of the New Haven Orphan Asylum, New Haven, 

Connecticut. 

Saturday, June 1s—The Institution as a Social Service Agency. 

1. Integration of Institutional Services in the Community Social Work Program. 
Leonard Mayo, New York School of Social Work, New York City. 

2. The Organization of Social Service in Connection with State Institutional Pro- 
grams. Rose McHugh, State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 
Page 598. 

Discussants: Marie Rohr, Director of Social Service Department, State Public 

School for Dependent and Neglected Children, Sparta, Wisconsin; Michael] Sharlitt, 

Superintendent, Bellefaire, The Cleveland Jewish Orphan Home, Cleveland, Ohio; 

Esther McClain, Department of Public Welfare, Division of Charities, Columbus, 

Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


Tuesday, June 11—Public Welfare and Civil Service. 

1. Career Government Service and the Social Worker. Luther Gulick, Director, 
Institute of Public Administration, New York City. 

2. From the Administrator’s Viewpoint. Ellen C. Potter, M.D., State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. Page 608. 

Discussant: Martha A. Chickering, Supervisor of Field Work in Social Economics, 

The University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Wednesday, June 12—(Joint Session with Section IV—Social Action.) Social Work 
and Industrial Conflict. 

Thursday, June 13—(Joint Session with Section I—Social Case Work. See their pro- 
gram.) What We Have Learned about Emergency Training for Public Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

(Joint Session with Section 1I]—Social Group Work.) The Training of the Group 
Worker. 
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COMMITTEE ON RURAL LIFE 


Monday, June 10o—Rural Rehabilitation. 
1. The Rural Rehabilitation Program. Lawrence Westbrook, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Director of Rural Rehabilita- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Page 618. 
2. Rehabilitation of Rural Nova Scotia. A. B. MacDonald, Extension Department, 
St. Francis Xaviers University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. Page 626. 
Discussants: The Social Worker’s Contribution. Elizabeth G. Smith, Field Super- 
visor, Board of State Aid and Charities, Cumberland, Maryland. 
The Home Economist’s Contribution. Marjorie Luce, State Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, Extension Division of State of Vermont. 
Tuesday, June 11—Training of Rural Relief Workers. 
Training Programs for Rural Relief Workers on the Job. Eileen Blackey, Director of 
Training in Florida Emergency Relief Administration, Jacksonville, Florida. Page 
635. 
Discussants: Jeannette Gerson, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Regional 
Social Worker, Helena, Montana. 
Elizabeth Long, Director of Social Work Training, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, Columbus, Ohio. 
Wednesday, June 12—(Joint Session with Section III. Community Organization 
Group meeting 2.) Community Planning in Rural Communities. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HOUSING 


Monday, June 10—The Background and Future of Housing and Slum Clearance Move- 
ment. 

1. Housing Amenities. Percy E. Nobbs, Chairman, Montreal Housing Committee, 
Dean, School of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. 

2. Modern Housing. Catherine Bauer, Secretary, Labor Housing Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

3. Some Experiences from European Housing. Leifur Magnusson, Director, Wash- 
ington Branch, International Labor Organization, Washington, D.C. 

4. The American Housing Movement prior to the PWA. John Ihider, Executive 
Officer, District of Columbia Alley Dwelling Authority, Washington, D.C. 

5. The Importance of a Comprehensive Community Housing Policy and Program. 
Bleecker Marquette, Secretary, Cincinnati Better Housing League, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

6. Relief and Housing. Lawrence Westbrook, Assistant Administrator, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, D.C. 

7. My Frankfurt Experience. Ernst Kahn, Former Manager, Public Housing Proj- 
ects, Frankfurt, a./M., New York City. 

8. A Housing Program for the United States. Coleman Woodbury, Director, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, Chicago, Illinois. 

g. Purpose and Policy of the Subsistence Homesteads Program. Charles E. Pynch- 
on, General Manager, Subsistence Homesteads Division, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Tuesday, June 11:—Management of Housing Estates. 

1. Is a Social Service Background Adequate Training for Housing Managers? Robert 
R. Taylor, Manager, Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartments, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Housing Management—A New Professional Opportunity. Abraham Goldfeld, 
Director, Lavanburg Foundation, New York City. 

3. The Place of Home Economics in the Housing Program. Louise Stanley, Chief, 
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Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
4. Relocation of Tenants. Paul L. Stannard, Cuyahoga County Relief Administra- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 
5. Operation of Low-Rent Housing Projects. Richard F. Voell, Assistant Chief, 
Management Branch, Housing Division, PWA, Washington, D.C. Page 649. 
Friday, June 14—Problems Presented by Assisted Housing. 
1. Management Technique in Developing Tenant Interest and Co-operation. Bea- 
trice Greenfield Rosahn, Writer, New York City. 
. Merging Community Efforts for Better Housing. Elizabeth Wood, Director, 
Metropolitan Housing Council, Chicago, IIlinois. 
. The Place of Private Citizens’ Housing Organizations. Joseph P. Tufts, Director, 
Pittsburgh Housing Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
4. Community Organization within the Housing Estate. Clarence A. Perry, Associ- 
ate Director, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Page 654. 
5. Some Political Aspects of Slum Clearance. Werner Hegemann, School of Archi- 
tecture, Columbia University, New York City. 


iP 


ios) 


COMMITTEE ON TRANS-BORDER SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Monday, June 10o—Citizenship and Domicile versus Social Considerations in Problems 
of Migrated Families. (Social care complicated by the operation in individual cases 
of British, Canadian, and United States Citizenship laws, Canadian and United 
States Immigration laws, and laws of domicile on both sides of the Border.) 

1. Speaking from the Experience of a State Welfare Department. Richard K. 
Conant, Commissioner of Public Welfare, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

2. Speaking from the Experience of a Family Welfare Agency. Mary McPhedran, 
Director, Family Welfare Bureau of Greater Vancouver, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 

Tuesday, June 11—Citizenship and Domicile versus Social Considerations in Problems 
of Migrated Families. (Social care complicated by the operation in individual cases 
of British, Canadian, and United States Citizenship laws, Canadian and United 
States Immigration laws, and laws of domicile on both sides of the Border.) 

1. Speaking from the Experience of an Agency Giving International Case Work 
Service. Ruth Larned, International Field Secretary, International Migration 
Service, New York City. 

. Speaking from the Experience of an Agency Giving International Case Work 
Service. Winifred Hutchison, Immigration and Travellers Aid Secretary, Na- 
tional Council of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the Dominion of 
Canada, Toronto, Ontario. Page 679. 

Friday, June 14—Mexican Trans-Border Social Problems. 

Social Services on the Mexican Border. Agnes K. Hanna, Director of Social Service, 

Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. Page 692. 
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PART I 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE FOR 1935 


OFFICERS 


President, Katharine F, Lenroot, Washington, D.C. 

First Vice-President, Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, New York City; Second Vice- 
President, Helen Hall, New York City; Third Vice-President, C. Whit Pfeiffer, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Treasurer, Charles C. Stillman, Columbus, Ohio 

General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 


ExecuTIve ComMITTEE 


Ex officio: Katharine F. Lenroot, President; Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, First 
Vice-President; Helen Hall, Second Vice-President; C. Whit Pfeiffer, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Charles C. Stillman, Treasurer. Term expiring 1935: Pierce Atwater, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Frank Bane, Chicago; Maude Barrett, New Orleans; Paul T. Beisser, 
Baltimore; Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia; Mary Gibbons, New York City; Rhoda 
Kaufman, Atlanta; Blanche L. LaDu, St. Paul, Minnesota; Rev. Daniel N. McLachlan, 
Toronto, Ruth Taylor, East View, New York; Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta; 
Walter Whitson, Houston, Texas. Term expiring 1936: Anita Eldridge, San Francisco; 
William J. Ellis, Trenton; William Hodson, New York City; Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Washington, D.C.; H. L. Lurie, New York City; Term expiring 1937: Mary Irene 
Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio; Stanley P. Davies, New York City; Samuel A. Goldsmith, 
Chicago; John F. Hall, Seattle; Kate McMahon, Boston. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
CoMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Ex officio: Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D.C.; William Hodson, New York 
City; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term expiring 1935: Florence Hutsin- 
pillar, Washington, D.C.; George Rabinoff, New York City. Term expiring 1936: 
Stanley P. Davies, New York City; Gordon Hamilton, New York City. Term expiring 
1937: Fred Johnson, Detroit; Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati. Section Chairmen: 
Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio; Grace Coyle, Cleveland, Ohio; Douglas Fal- 
coner, Brooklyn; Rev. Francis J. Haas, Washington, D.C. 


ComMITTEE ON NoMINATIONS 


Jacob Kepecs, Chicago, Chairman; Rev. John C. Carr, Buffalo; Ewan Clague, 
Philadelphia; Loula Dunn, Montgomery, Alabama; Lyman S. Ford, Kansas City, 
Kansas; A. D. Hardie, Toronto; Eugene K. Jones, New York City; Lea D. Taylor, 
Chicago; Florence M. Warner, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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ComMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


James Owens, Albany, New York, Chairman; Charlotte Whitton, Ottawa, Canada; 
Elizabeth Wisner, New Orleans. 


ComMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


Albert H. Jewell, Kansas City, Missouri, Chairman; W. J. Adams, Oklahoma City; 
A. Ethel Barger, Milwaukee; Alida C. Bowler, Stewart, Nevada; Constance Currie 
St. Paul; Violet Greenhill, Austin, Texas; Lillian J. Johnson, Omaha; Frances Knight, 
Detroit; Mrs. I. Albert Liveright, Philadelphia; Jean C. Meserve, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut; Fred W. Morrison, San Jose, California; Elizabeth Neth, Portland, Oregon; 
Lawrence A. Oxley, Washington, D.C.; William H. Pear, Boston; John P. Sanderson, 
Rochester, New York; William Savin, Washington, D.C.; Eva Smill, New Orleans; 
Ethel Verry, Chicago; Monsignor R. Marcellus Wagner, Cincinnati; Anna D. Ward, 
Baltimore; Mary Phelps Wheeler, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Epiror1aL CoMMITTEE 


Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D.C., President; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, 
Ohio, Editor; Jessie F. Binford, Chicago, Chairman; William Hodson, New York City, 
1934; Mary E. Hurlbutt, New York City, 1935; Paul L. Benjamin, Buffalo, 1936. 


ComMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociAL WorkK 


Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis, Chairman; Grace Abbott, Chicago; Paul Beisser, Balti- 
more; C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati; Ida M. Cannon, Boston; Mollie Ray Carroll, 
Chicago; Joanna C. Colcord, New York City; Michael M. Davis, Chicago; Karl de 
Schweinitz, Philadelphia; James L. Fieser, Washington, D.C.; Homer Folks, Yonkers, 
New York: Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York City; William Hodson, New York City; 
Mary E. Hurlbutt, New York City; Maurice J. Karpf, New York City; Paul U. Kellogg, 
New York City; Jacob Kepecs, Chicago; John A. Kingsbury, New York City; Porter R. 
Lee, New York City; Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D.C.; E. C. Lindeman, 
New York City; Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D.C.; Bruce Mohler, Washington, 
D.C.; J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia; Emily Noble Plehn, Berkeley, California; 
William F. Snow, New York City; Linton B. Swift, New York City; Frances Taussig, 
New York City; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, New York City; Mary van Kleeck, New York 
City; George L. Warren, New York City; Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta; Walter 
M. West, New York City; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS 
SECTION I. SOCIAL CASE WORK 


Chairman: Douglas P. Falconer, Brooklyn 
Vice-Chairman: George Warren, New York City 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1935 


Mary Gibbons.......... New York City Eva Smill................ New Orleans 
William Haber....... Lansing, Michigan Rosalie Supplee......... New York City 


Dorothy King........ Montreal, Canada _ Robert Wilson.......... New York City 
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TERM EXPIRES 1936 


Ruth Blakeslee....... Washington, D.C. Mrs. Audre McCullough. ... Minneapolis 
Rachael Childrey.......... Philadelphia J. Prentice Murphy........ Philadelphia 
PE  oien 5s os iexewees Cincinnati 


TERM EXPIRES 1937 


Herschel Alt............ St. Louis, Mo. Edward Lynde..........New York City 
Harriet Bartlett...... Cambridge, Mass. Charlotte Towle............... Chicago 
Anna S. Kempsihall...... New York City 


SECTION II. SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


Chairman: Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland 
Vice-Chairman: Helen Hall, New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1935 


Shemry O0. Buse... 5. csccess Cleveland W. I. Newstetter............. Cleveland 
Lente Met.........5.5. New York City Arthur Swift........... New York City 
Leah Milkman.............. Pittsburgh 

TERM EXPIRES 1936 
R. K. Atkinson......... New York City Stuart A. Queen......... St. Louis, Mo. 
oo rr Evanston, Ill. Roy Sorenson................. Chicago 
Spencer Miller, jr... ....New York City 

TERM EXPIRES 1937 
Frankie Adams............... 64 Atlanta Paul Furfey.......... Washington, D.C. 
Howard S. Braucher.....New York City Robert Polson............Ithaca, N.Y. 
oe | errr New York City 


SECTION III. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Chairman: Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman: Ralph H. Blanchard, New York City 
TERM EXPIRES 1935 


Grant Fleming....... Montreal, Canada_ Lea D. Taylor................ Chicago 
Philip L. Ketchum........ Omaha, Neb. Aubrey Williams..... Washington, D.C, 
Laurence A. Oxley... . Washington, D.C. 


TERM EXPIRES 1936 


Dawid ©. Adie... 6.560060 Albany, N.Y. Rev. L. L. Lauerman..... Portland, Ore. 
Ira V. Hiscock...... New Haven, Conn. Solomon Lowenstein..... New York City 
Ralph G. Hurlin........ New York City 

TERM EXPIRES 1937 
Pierce Atwater... ........0000: St. Paul Shelby M. Harrison. ....) Yew York City 
PR accutesiavenwaes Chicago Gay B. Shepperson............. Atlanta 


Samuel A. Goldsmith.......... Chicago 
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SECTION IV. SOCIAL ACTION 


Chairman: Reverend Francis J. Haas, Washington, D.C. 
Vice-Chairman: Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D.C. 


TERM EXPIRES 1935 


Solomon Barkin...... Washington, D.C. Abraham Epstein....... New York City 
H. M. Cassidy.........Vancouver, B.C. Charles Logan............ New Orleans 
Rev. Nelson Cruikshank 

New Haven, Conn. 


TERM EXPIRES 1936 


John B. Andrews........New York City I. M. Rubinow.............. Cincinnati 
piichoe! BE, Davis... <<... Chicago Linton B. Swift......... New York City 
IIE Savcceksenecunt Chicago 


TERM EXPIRES 1937 


Ernest Draper.......... New York City _ E. B. Shultz........... Knoxville, Tenn. 
pe CC New York City Mary van Kleeck.......New York City 


Josephine Roche...... Washington, D.C. 


ORGANIZATION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Chairman: Lawrence E. Lindley, Washington, D.C. 


ComMITTEE 

Gertrude Bonnin..... Washington, D.C. Allan G. Harper...... Washington, D.C. 
R. T. Bonnin......... Washington, D.C. Monsignor William Hughes 

Alida Bowler............ Stewart, Nev. Washington, D.C. 
Mark L. Burns....... Cass Lake, Minn. Oliver LaFarge......... New York City 
Elizabeth Bender Cloud. Lawrence, Kan. Robert T. Lansdale. ..Washington, D.C. 
Henry Roe Cloud....... Lawrence, Kan. Tony Luhan........ Taos Pueblo, N.M. 
Wade Crawford.......... Klamath, Ore. Lewis Meriam........ Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Wade Crawford..... Kiamath, Ore. Margaret Reeves....... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Edith M. Dabb......... New York City W. Carson Ryan...... Washington, D.C. 
PR ke naivcnavaee Gallup, N.M. M. K. Sniffen............. Philadelphia 
Es soc wbveenese Durant, Okla. Barton I. Staples........ Collidge, N.M. 


COMMITTEE ON THE INTEGRATION OF INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICES IN THE COMMUNITY SOCIAL- 
WORK PROGRAM 


Chairman: Ethel Verry, Chicago 
Vice-Chairman: John A. Eisenhauer, Hudson, Ohio 
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CoMMITTEE 

A. Ethel Barger............. Milwaukee O. B. Markey............... Cleveland 
Joseph Bonapart........... Los Angeles Leonard Mayo..........New York City 
Rev. John M. Cooper. Washington, D.C. Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart 
Louise C. Cutter........ New York City New York City 
Julia Goldman....... Pleasantville, N.Y. Leroy A. Ramsdell..... Hartford, Conn. 
Helen M. Hazard.......... Dwight, Ill. Grace Towers........ Montreal, Canada 
Dorothy Henry.............. Cleveland Elsa Ueland............ Flourtown, Pa. 
Howard W. Hopkirk...... Albany, N.Y. Hans Weiss.......... Washington, D.C. 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


Chairman: Grace Abbott, Chicago 


ComMITTEE 
Maude Barrett............ New Orleans Julia Griggs........... Columbus, Ohio 
Fay L. Bentley....... Washington, D.C. Florence W. Hutsinpillar. .Denver, Colo. 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. .... Chicago Dorothy C. Kahn......... Philadelphia 
Josephine C. Brown...Washington, D.C. Porter R. Lee...........New York City 
Mary A. Cannon........ New York City Mrs. Edward J. Lewis.......... Chicago 
Martha A. Chickering... Berkeley, Calif. Rose J. McHugh.........: Albany, N.Y. 
Richard K. Conant. ........+.+: Boston Rev. John O’Grady...Washington, D.C. 
Neva Deardorff........ New York City Kenneth L. M. Pray....... Philadelphia 
Anne F. Fenlason.......... Minneapolis Ellen C. Potter................Trenton 
COMMITTEE ON RURAL LIFE 
Chairman: Wilma van Dusseldorp, Atlanta 
CoMMITTEE 
Robert E. Bondy..... Washington, D.C John H. Kolb........... Madison, Wis. 
Edmund deS. Brunner...New York City Caroline M. Lord... .Francestown, N.H. 
Loula Dunn......... Montgomery, Ala. E.L. Morgan........... Columbia, Mo. 
Grace Frysinger...... Washington, D.C. J. McDowell Richards. .... Decatur, Ga. 
O. Latham Hatcher...... Richmond, Va. Dwight Sanderson......... Ithaca, N.Y. 
gS rer Chicago Carl Tayler.............. Raleigh, N.C. 
Robert E. Jones........... New Orleans Gertrude Vaile............ Minneapolis 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HOUSING 


Chairman: Louis Brownlow, Chicago 


Vice-Chairman: Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland 


CoMMITTEE 


Helen W. Atwater. ...Washington, D.C. 
Abraham Goldfeld...... New York City 
Andrew Hepburn............... Boston 
Feet ED, FRAG. 6. cece sc cases Chicago 
John Ihider.......... Washington, D.C. 
Loula D. Lasker........ New York City 


Rev. Edward Roberts Moore 


New York City 
Mary Simkhovitch...... New York City 
Louise Stanley....... Washington, D.C. 
ge) ere Pittsburgh 
a ere Toronto, Canada 
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COMMITTEE ON TRANSBORDER SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Winifred Hutchison, Toronto, Canada 
Vice-Chairman: Richard K. Conant, Boston 


ComMITTEE 
Lo er Ottawa, Canada Mary McPhedran...... Vancouver, B.C. 
Edwin M. Borchard..New Haven, Conn. John M. Melpolder. . . Washington, D.C. 


Flora E. Burton..... rere Boston 
Florence G. Cassidy... .. New York City 
M. Geldard-Brown....Montreal, Canada 
Agnes K. Hanna...... Washington, D.C. 


Sara M. Holbrook....... Burlington, Vt. 
Gwyneth Howell... . .Montreal, Canada 
Ruth Larned...........New York City 
re Toronto, Canada 


Col. Danie] W. MacCormack 
Washington, D.C. 

T. W. L. McDermott. . .Ottawa, Canada 

Agnes McPhail........ Ottawa, Canada 


Bruce M. Mohler..... Washington, D.C. 
Cecilia Razovsky-Davidson 
New York City 


Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich... ......Chicago 
John P. Sanderson. ..... Rochester, N.Y. 
Marian Schibsby........ New York City 
SO err eer. Detroit 
ME Os WOR k ness sks eccuens Buffalo 
Florence M. Warner...... Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mariary C. Warren. ............ Boston 


Esther Kelly Watson. .... Portland, Ore. 
L. Josephine Webster... . Montpelier, Vt. 


PART II 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE FOR 1936 


OFFICERS 


President, Rev. Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, New York City 

First Vice-President, Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago; Second Vice-President, 
Charlotte Whitton, Ottawa; Third Vice-President, Margaret Reeves, Milwaukee 

Treasurer, Charles C, Stillman, Columbus, Ohio 

General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 


ExecuTIve CoMMITTEE 


Ex officio: Rev. Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, President; Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge, First Vice-President; Charlotte Whitton, Second Vice-President; Margaret 
Reeves, Third Vice-President; Charles C. Stillman, Treasurer. Term expiring 1936: 
Joanna C. Colcord, New York City; Anita Eldridge, San Francisco; William J. Ellis, 
Trenton; William Hodson, New York City; Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D.C.; 
Harry L. Lurie, New York City; W. Frank Persons, Washington, D.C. Term expiring 
1937: Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio; Stanley P. Davies, New York City; 
Samuel A, Goldsmith, Chicago; John F. Hall, Seattle; Kate McMahon, Boston. Term 
expiring 1938: Frank Bane, Chicago; Howard S. Braucher, New York City; Josephine 
C. Brown, Washington, D.C.; Michael M. Davis, Chicago; Jacob Kepecs, Chicago; 
Elwood Street, Washington, D.C.; Walter West, New York City. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
CoMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Ex officio: Rev. Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, New York City; Katharine F. Len- 
root, Washington, D.C.; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term expiring 1936: 
Gordon Hamilton, New York City; Robert T. Lansdale, New York City. Term expiring 
1937: Fred Johnson, Detroit; Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati. Term expiring 1938: 
Maurice Taylor, Boston; Elizabeth H. Webster, Chicago. Section Chairmen: Ruth 
Blakeslee, Washington, D.C.; Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland; Ralph H. Blanchard, New 
York City; Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D.C. 


CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Percival Dodge, Detroit, Chairman; Joseph Bonapart, Los Angeles; Linna E. Bre- 
sette, Washington, D.C.; Helen Crosby, New York City; Ira V. Hiscock, New Haven; 
Rev. William C. Keane, Albany; Violet Kittner, Cleveland; James T. Nicholson, Chi- 
cago; Wilmer Shields, New Orleans. 
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CoMmMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Mary L. Gibbons, New York City, Chairman; R. E. Arne, Berkeley, California; 
Elinor R. Hixenbaugh, Columbus, Ohio. 


CoMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


Peter Kasius, St. Louis, Chairman; Louise F. Bache, New York City; Robert C. 
Dexter, Boston; John J. Doyle, St. Paul; Anna Drake, Cincinnati; Douglas P. Falconer, 
Brooklyn; Edna L. Foley, Chicago; Mary E. Holland, Denver; Mary B. Holsinger, 
Albany; Lillian J. Johnson, Omaha, Nebraska; Robert C, Logan, Louisville; V. F. 
McAdam, Montreal; Monsignor M. F. McEvoy, Milwaukee; R. Maurice Moss, Pitts- 
burgh; Rev. Thomas J. O’Dwyer, Los Angeles; Henry Redkey, Jacksonville, Florida; 
Florence L. Sullivan, Phoenix, Arizona; Esther Twente, Topeka, Kansas; Mrs. De- 
Forest Van Slyck, New York City; John D. Wellman, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
Emma A. Winslow, Washington, D.C. 


ComMITTEE ON THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SocIAL WoRK 


Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis, Chairman; Grace Abbott, Chicago; Paul T. Beisser, 
Baltimore; C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati; Ida M. Cannon, Boston; Mollie Ray Carroll, 
Chicago; Joanna C. Colcord, New York City; Michael] M. Davis, Chicago; Karl de 
Schweinitz, Philadelphia; James L. Fieser, Washington, D.C.; Homer Folks, Yonkers, 
New York; Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York City; William Hodson, New York City; 
Mary E. Hurlbutt, New York City; Maurice J. Karpf, New York City; Paul U. 
Kellogg, New York City; Jacob Kepecs, Chicago; John A. Kingsbury, New York 
City; Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D.C.; E. C. Lindeman, New York City; 
Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D.C.; J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia; Emily Noble 
Plehn, Berkeley, California; William F. Snow, New York City; Linton B. Swift, 
New York City; Frances Taussig, New York City; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, New York 
City; Mary van Kleeck, New York City; George L. Warren, New York City; Forrester 
B. Washington, Atlanta; Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, New York City, ex officio; 
Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS 
SECTION I. SOCIAL CASE WORK 


Chairman: Ruth Blakeslee, Washington, D.C. 
Vice-Chairman: William H. Savin, Washington, D.C. 


CoMMITTEE 


TERM EXPIRES 1936 


Ruth Blakeslee....... Washington, D.C. Mrs. Audre McCullough. . . .Minneapolis 
Rachael Childrey.......... Philadelphia J. Prentice Murphy........ Philadelphia 
I ckceeecwdncwanave Cincinnati 


TERM EXPIRES 1937 


Herechel Ale............. St. Louis, Mo. Edward D. Lynde....... New York City 
Harriet Bartlett...... Cambridge, Mass. Charlotte Towle............... Chicago 
Anna S. Kempshall...... New York City 
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TERM EXPIRES 1938 


C. W. Areson...........New York City Mary A. Howell......... Richmond, Va. 
Florence R. Day............. Cleveland Anna D. Ward............... Baltimore 
Elizabeth H. Dexter..... New York City 


SECTION II. SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


Chairman: Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland 
Vice-Chairman: Helen Hall, New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1936 


R. K. Atkinson......... New York City Stuart A. Queen. ........St. Louis, Mo. 
Neva L. Boyd............Evanston, Ill. Roy Sorenson................. Chicago 
Spencer Miller, Jr....... New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1937 


a Atlanta Paul Furfey.......... Washington, D.C. 
Howard S. Braucher..... New York City Robert Polson............ Ithaca, N.Y. 
Eleanor Coit........... New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1938 


Henry M. Busch............. Cleveland W. I. Newstetter............. Cleveland 
Hedley S. Dimock............. Chicago Margaret Williamson....New York City 
Bessie A. McClenahan...... Los Angeles 


SECTION III. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Chairman: Ralph H. Blanchard, New York City 
Vice-Chairman: Charles C. Stillman, Columbus 


TERM EXPIRES 1936 


David C. Adie...........Albany, N.Y. Rev. L. L. Lauerman..... Portland, Ore. 
Ira V. Hiscock. ..... New Haven, Conn. Solomon Lowenstein. ...New York City 
Ralph G. Hurlin........ New York City 


TERM EXPIRES 1937 


Pierce Atwater................ St. Paul Shelby M. Harrison. .... New York City 
Frank Bane...................Chicago Gay B. Shepperson............. Atlanta 
Samuel A. Goldsmith.......... Chicago 


TERM EXPIRES 1938 


Richard K. Conant.............Boston John F. Hall................... Seattle 
Helen M. Currier......... Dayton, Ohio ‘Florence L. Sullivan...... Phoenix, Ariz. 
Kathryn D. Goodwin..... Madison, Wis. 
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SECTION IV. SOCIAL ACTION 


Chairman: Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D.C. 
Vice-Chairman: Josephine Roche, Washington, D.C. 


TERM EXPIRES 1936 


John B. Andrews........New York City I. M. Rubinow.............. Cincinnati 
Michael M. Davis.............Chicago Linton B. Swift......... New York City 
Freda Romalis..........St. Louis, Mo. 


TERM EXPIRES 1937 


Ernest Draper..........New York City E. B. Shultz.......... Knoxville, Tenn. 
T. Arnold Hill..........New York City Mary van Kleeck....... New York City 
Edwin S. Smith. ..... Washington, D.C. 

TERM EXPIRES 1938 
John B. Andrews....... New York City Abraham Epstein....... New York City 
J. P. Chamberlain.......New York City Rev. Francis J. Haas. . Washington, D.C. 


pitcmeel BG. Devie............. Chicago 


PART III 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE: 
MINUTES 


Monday, Fune 10, 1935, 7:45 P.M. 


The Secretary announced the following committees appointed by the 
President: The Committee on Elections: Marcus Fagg, Florida, Chairman; 
Otto Davis, Ohio; Benjamin Glassberg, Wisconsin; Bertha Howell, Missouri; 
Elizabeth Sanborn, Missouri; Marian Spencer, Massachusetts; Anne Sprague, 
Michigan; Mary P. Wheeler, South Carolina. 

Committee on Tellers: Raymond F. Clapp, Ohio, Chairman; Louise 
Clevenger, Minnesota; Albert Howell, New Jersey. 

In each case the Committee has power to add to its number as needed. 

Official notice was given that the polls would be open for election at the 
registration desk at Conference headquarters on Wednesday, June 12, from 
11:00 A.M. until 3:00 P.M., and on Thursday, June 13, from 8:00 a.m. until 
5:00 P.M. 


Wednesday, June 12, 1935, 11:00 4.M.—Annual Business Meeting 


The annual business meeting of the National Conference of Social Work 
was called to order by the President, Miss Katharine F. Lenroot. About three 
hundred members of the Conference were present. 

In the absence of the Treasurer the Secretary read his report as follows: 


In view of the fact that the fiscal year of the Conference coincides with the calendar 
year, the Treasurer’s report at this time can be only an interim report of the financial 
affairs of the Conference for the first five months of 1935, and a forecast for the balance 
of the year. Total receipts, including the operating balance carried forward from last 
year, amount to $18,938.30. During this same period total expenditures have been 
$16,770.04, leaving an operating balance of $2,168.26. 

The total estimated income for 1935 was $40,500.00, of which $2,519.85 was allocated 
for clearing the bookkeeping deficit of December 30, 1934, leaving available for 1935 
expenditures $37,980.15. The estimated expenditures for 1935 were $37,160.00. Total 
1935 receipts have been $17,349.18, leaving a total of estimated receipts for the balance 
of the year of $23,150.82. In view of the large attendance at this annual meeting it is 
reasonable to anticipate that this income for the balance of the year will be realized. 
Of this balance, $20,630.97 will be available for the expenditures for the balance of the 
fiscal year. Our estimated expenditures for this period are $20,389.96. 

This all indicates that the Conference is on a sound financial basis, and that we have 
a reasonable expectation of realizing our budget estimates. 

However, this will be possible only if the Conference can depend on the same loyal 
support during the balance of this year that it has received from its members previously. 
Your Treasurer wishes to express on behalf of the Conference our appreciation of the 
support already received and our feeling of assurance that this support will be con- 
tinued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. C. Stittman, Treasurer 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
BUDGET STATEMENT 


(May 28, 1935) 


Actual Budget 
Budget Jan. 1- Balance 
1935 May 28, June 1- 
1935 Dec. 30, 
1935 
Income: 
is hb CAG KEK Ked as eerint $37,000.00 $16,925.00 $20,075.00 
ae is ge ionicity Lon csc ikaw ne 2,000.00 100.00 1,900.00 
Ss 5. ok §doewansakencnieeNuon ae I, 500.00 324.18 1,175.82 
USS. ee oe ee Se eer a: $40,500.00 $17,349.18 $23,150.82 
rs oiascrneavnewongcarcxeden 2,519.85 2,519.85 
a rer ere $37,980.15 $20 630.97 
Expenditures: 
SE CAEN oes GCK ox RK Via Ce enn $19,700.00 $ 7,665.92 $12,034.08 
ciate ce Cts iG cnt Cuuee pve wtees 4,400.00 2,453.41 1,946.59 
ES ee re re ere 7,§00.00 3,373.38 4,126.62 
ee ee eee 2,300.00 1,259.06 1,040.94 
AOS BEA 40d Vals dale MeN eRe Rake I ,000.00 829.17 170.83 
Telephone and telegraph................... 500.00 144.39 355.61 
EES OR eee ie ee 960.00 400.00 560.00 
Equipment and repairs.................... 300.00 276.67 23.33 
ET ein Ch peicin san Ca wne AK RA 500.00 368 .04 131.96 
TE bbe ante warns Kiinc ewe GResre RANKL CEbe RARRORREE “ecaeaeeen 
es hast hase terccmiasasuewCdwens $37,160.00 $16,770.04 $20,389.96 
I ata eidesasanasvatednwnes 12,200.00 6,074.97 6,125.03 
Membership and publicity................. 4,500.00 1,213.96 3,286.04 
atic eg 6a navew ke enwenene 3,300.00 1,366.62 1,933.38 
ee 4,750.00 1,184.20 3,565.80 
eed bide scence tieukoyeskaine 2,550.00 1,928.19 621.81 
I 6 ses Wii k « hem Sa ssityale 9,360.00 4,809.23 4,550.77 
NS ited soudw aie eh KR RE RK AHR 500.00 192.87 307 .13 


PE Atwas avay bketeceweswumrnur cis $37,160.00 $16,770.04 $20,389.96 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
ALL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
(January 1-May 28, 1935) 


ee I, I Te ices rcnncawetssarncekeneesavneavn $ 757.12 
Receipts: 
I int eal Lau ved eveeaeadihnd Sevewavendens $17,850.00 
EO OTE Oe a hr ne eee 151.00 
oe ech ec c WeeNakeeun amen seewevaweeady 12.25 
DETECT RTE PEP TOT TE OT EEE 6.40 
GS a icnnan bana nnedkenie ewheenud seen on 138.48 
NL Nei tnt aan Vedi onemni aK kee ERES KACaAS 14.05 
Sith ibt Kao cecenehereenueewis wekenwes 4.00 
International Conference. ..............0 cece ee ee eeeee 5.00 
tote ee ae ateaceulaenach Kath ndstexeeckuvaveawdals $18,181.18 
Wetal socetpes and Balance. oni. cw ceces esc cccceseeeces $18 938.30 
Expenditures:* 
rhc onan seam acinle he Ria eae ses aeakdi eee hee ewe $ 7,665.92 
See ina eataapeewshes cays y renee eens 2,453.41 
ER inci Keer eee Reser ees nseN when waded 3373-38 
EE ene e Pent ene i eee rere 1,259.06 
Ne Luihi lic cea CHEN SEM denne PAK we RRR 829.17 
Telephone and Telegraph. . .......... 0. ccccsccccseceeees 144.39 
a eee Red tt ky eh ancuubduwweneeekekattwae 400.00 
ee 276.67 
ey hae avin ineetnexiens een edanewouas 368 .04 
Pi Povanirnstexine PA ceaseaasakagereonnsid <euwanaew 
EY Cera EWE dN GSEs ERROR KES ee esehanenneetons $16,770.04 
NT ie Die nw iniied dednwiieiededetwkdt het Ged ckheete $ 2,168.26 
* Functional distribution of expenditures: 
NNO org san aesse Gli kneetacaewers $ 6,074.97 
Membership and publicity................... 1,213.96 
PT I 550 5-6 6 ois Rise p evar akar 1,366.62 
PROCEOMINES ONG THEE. 6. ioc ccc cccccsces 1,184.20 
NE ee ape ie eo hide ahnele' Kas Daseawstew 1,928.19 
ROIS GINANNOE 6.6 6. 0:5.55i0 00 cided és wie ede @ens 4,809.23 
RN oo Wiew ak Wek KURA n aS eewemevw sacs . 192.87 
NN is Shins cdo eeie An Seawoncwens $16,770.04 


Discussion being asked for and there being none, it was voted to approve 
the report of the Treasurer. 

The President called for the report of the Committee on Time and Place. 
Mr. Albert H. Jewell, Kansas City, Missouri, Chairman of the Committee, 
reported that after considering all invitations submitted the Committee unani- 
mously recommended that the 1937 annual meeting of the National Confer- 
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ence of Social Work be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, on dates to be selected 
by the Executive Committee. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted to adopt the report of 
the Time and Place Committee. 

The President then called for any business that might come before this 
meeting. There being none, the meeting was adjourned. 


Friday, Fune 14, 1935, 8:30 P.M. 
The report of the Committee on Tellers being called for, the Chairman, 
Mr. Raymond F. Clapp, Ohio, presented the following report: 


The following officers were elected: President: Rev. Monsignor Robert F. Keegan; 
First Vice-President: Sophonisba P. Breckinridge; Second Vice-President: Charlotte 
Whitton; Third Vice-President: Margaret Reeves. 

Those candidates elected to the Executive Committee for a three-year term are: 
Frank Bane, Howard S. Braucher, Josephine C. Brown, Michael M. Davis, Jacob 
Kepecs, Elwood Street, Walter West. Those elected for a one-year term are: Joanna C. 
Colcord, W. Frank Persons. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Raymonp F, Crapp, Chairman 
Committee on Tellers 


The report of the Committee on Nominations for election at the annual 
meeting of 1936 being called for, Mr. Jacob Kepecs, Chairman, presented the 
following report: 


The Nominating Committee respectfully submits the following names to be pre- 
sented to the National Conference of Social Work of 1936: President: J. Prentice 
Murphy, General Secretary, Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia; First Vice-President: 
Edith Abbott, Dean, Graduate School of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, Chicago; Second Vice-President: T. Arnold Hill, Secretary, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, National Urban League, New York City; Third Vice-President: 
Ellen C. Potter, Medical Director, State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

The following members of the National Conference of Social Work were nominated 
for the Executive Committee: Alida C. Bowler, Carson Indian Agency, Stewart, 
Nevada; H. M. Cassidy, Director, Social Welfare for Province of British Columbia, 
Victoria, British Columbia; Martha A. Chickering, University of California, Berkeley, 
California; William A. Hacker, Indianapolis Schools, Indianapolis; C. M. Hincks, 
General Director, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City; Paul U. 
Kellogg, Editor, The Survey, New York City; Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D.C.; Solomon Lowenstein, Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, New York City; Rose J. McHugh, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, New York; Bertha C. Reynolds, Smith College School for Social 
Work, Northampton, Massachusetts; Jane Hunter, Secretary, Phyllis Wheatley Associ- 
ation for Colored Women, Cleveland; L. Josephine Webster, Vermont Emergency 
Relief Administration, Burlington, Vermont; Elizabeth Wisner, Director, School of 
Social Work, Tulane University, New Orleans; W. I. Newstetter, Director of Course in 
Group Work, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jacos Kepecs, Chairman 
Nominating Committee 
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Saturday, fune 15, 1935, 1:00 P.M. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions being called for, Mr. James E. 
Owens, Chairman, presented the following resolutions: 


In concluding the Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work, its delegates are mindful of the many advantages, pleasures, and privileges 
that have been theirs during the Conference. We express, therefore, our particular 
gratitude to the Dominion of Canada, the Province of Quebec, and the City of Montreal 
for the generous support, the constant encouragement, and the sound counsel without 
which the deliberations of our delegates could not have been carried to so auspicious a 
conclusion. 

To the entire distinguished membership of the Canadian Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Senator Beaubien, to Dr. Pedley, its Secretary, and in especial to 
Mr. R. C. Panet-Raymond, Chairman of the Hotels and Housing Committee, do we 
feel obligated for the sympathetic understanding of the needs of the Conference and its 
delegates, and the courteous efficiency with which the hotels and homes of the city 
have anticipated every desire. 

To the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada our indebtedness is recognized for 
the generosity with which space, facilities, and equipment were made available for 
specialized social-work exhibits and for the headquarters of the Conference. 

For their assistance in the exercises attendant upon the opening of the Conference 
we desire to thank the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and to voice our appreciation 
of their co-operation. 

To the Salvation Army Band and to the officials who made its participation in the 
Conference program possible we are also grateful. 

The social workers of Montreal have assisted in myriad ways in the successful prog- 
ress of the Conference and have contributed countless courtesies to make the stay of 
our delegates pleasantly memorable, and to them our heartfelt appreciation and lasting 
friendship. 

For its complete, intelligent, and sympathetic coverage of the Conference, and for 
the generous space accorded it in its columns, we desire to express our thanks to the 
Press. 

And, finally, to Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, President of the Conference, we give 
public evidence of our recognition of her distinguished leadership, her untiring devotion 
to the highest ideals of social work, and the energy, perception, and graciousness with 
which she has guided the Conference past another significant milestone in its history. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was unanimously voted to adopt 
the report of the Committee. 

The President announced that the final registration at the Sixty-second 
Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work was 4,160, al- 
though the attendance was approximately 6,000. 

At the close of the meeting the Conference adjourned to reassemble in 
Washington, D.C., May 17-23, 1936. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Howarop R., Knicut, Secretary 


PART IV 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


CONSTITUTION AS REVISED 


PREAMBLE 


The National Conference of Social Work exists to facilitate discussion of the 
problems and methods of practical human improvement, to increase the 
efficiency of agencies and institutions devoted to this cause, and to dissemi- 
nate information. It does not formulate platforms. 


MEMBERSHIP 


An individual or organization interested in the purposes and work of the 
National Conference may, upon payment of the prescribed membership fee 
for their membership classification, become a member of the Conference. 
Membership in the Conference shall be of the following classes: (1) honorary 
members—to be selected and elected by the Executive Committee; (2) active 
members; (3) sustaining members; (4) institutional members; (5) contributing 
members; (6) state members. State boards and commissions supporting the 
Conference through subscription to the Proceedings, the enlistment of mem- 
berships or otherwise financially, shall be designated “‘state members.” 


OFFICERS 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, First, Second, and Third 
Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, six or more Assistant Secretaries, and a 
Treasurer. 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually by the Con- 
ference; the Assistant Secretaries shall be appointed by the General Secre- 
tary, and the remaining officers shall be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

COMMITTEES 


The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, First, Second, and 
Third Vice-Presidents and the Treasurer ex-officio, and twenty-one other 
members who shall be elected by the Conference, seven each year for a term 
of three years. Vacancies shall be filled in like manner. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall hold all the powers of- the Conference between meetings, not 
otherwise reserved or delegated. It may enact rules supplementing the By- 
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Laws and not in conflict with them. The President shall be the ex-officio 
Chairman. Seven members shall constitute a quorum at all sessions of this 
Committee. 

The President shall appoint the committees named in the By-Laws and 
such other committees as may be ordered by the Conference or the Executive 
Committee from time to time. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The Conference shall meet annually at such time and place as may be de- 
termined by the preceding Conference, as provided in the By-Laws. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have authority to change the time or place of the 
annual meeting in case satisfactory local arrangements cannot be made or for 
other urgent reason. The first day of the annual session shall be defined to be 
that day on which the first regular public meeting of the Conference is held. 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


The General Secretary shall be the executive officer of the Conference and 
shall perform his duties under such rules as may be prescribed by the By-Laws 
or by the Executive Committee. 


AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution and the By-Laws under it may be amended at any busi- 
ness meeting of the Conference, provided that such amendment shall have 
been first submitted to and acted upon by the Executive Committee. 


BY-LAWS 
I, MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Membership fees for the following classifications shall be: for active mem- 
bers with the Proceedings, $5; without the Proceedings, $3; for sustaining 
members, $10; for iastitutional members, $25 (no individual shall be entitled 
to hold institutional membership, this membership being reserved solely for 
agencies, organizations, and institutions); for contributing members, $25 or 
over. (Contributing memberships may be limited to individuals contributing 
$25 or over and to such organizations as may contribute any sum in excess of 
membership fee for an institutional membership and which shall elect to 
be classed as contributing rather than as institutional members.) Sustaining 
members, institutional members, and contributing members shall be entitled 
to receive both the Bulletin and the annual volume of Proceedings. All mem- 
bers shall be entitled to receive the Bulletin. 


2. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The President shall be chairman ex-officio of both the Executive and Pro- 
gram Committees. He shall appoint all committees except the Executive 
Committee unless otherwise ordered by the Conference or by the Executive 
Committee. 
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The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the Conference in such bank as may 
be designated by the Executive Committee. He shall keep his accounts in 
such form as may be prescribed by the Executive Committee and pay out 
funds on voucher checks in form to be prescribed by the Executive Committee, 
and his accounts shall be audited annually by a firm of certified accountants 
appointed annually by the Executive Committee. He shall give bond in an 
amount approximating the largest amount of Conference funds held at his 
disposal at any one time, the expense of the bond to be paid by the Conference. 

The General Secretary shall have charge of the office and records of the 
Conference, and shall conduct its business and correspondence under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. He shall make arrangements for the 
annual meeting. He shall direct the activities of the Assistant Secretaries. 
He shall be the official editor of the volume of proceedings, the periodical 
bulletin, and other publications of the Conference. He shall develop the mem- 
bership of the Conference and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Executive Committee. He shall receive such compensation as 
shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. 


3. FINANCE 


The financial management of the Conference shall be vested in the Execu- 
tive Committee. No final action involving finances shall be taken by the Con- 
ference unless the question shall have first been submitted to and acted upon 
by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee may accept donations for purposes germane to 
the work of the Conference, provided that no endowment funds shall be ac- 
cepted in perpetuity; but all such funds must be subject to change of objects 
or to immediate expenditure; but such change or expenditure must be author- 
ized by a three-fourths vote of the members of the Conference present at a 
regular meeting and such proposition must first have been submitted to and 
acted upon by the Executive Committee. 


4. APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


1. Within three months after the adjournment of the annual meeting, the 
President shall appoint the following named committees: 

a) A Committee of three on Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be 
referred without debate. No final action shall be taken on any resolution in- 
volving a matter of policy at the same session at which it is reported by the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

6) A Committee of twenty or more on Time and Place of the Next Meeting. 
This committee shall meet on the second day of the annual meeting for the 
purpose of receiving invitations from cities, and shall give a reasonable time 
for the presentation of such invitations. In the proceedings of the committee 
only the votes of members present shall be counted. The committee shall 
report to the Executive Committee of the Conference not later than the fourth 
day of the meeting, and the Executive Committee shall transmit this report 
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to the Conference with its approval or other findings thereon. Action on the 
report of the committee shall be by a rising vote. The city receiving the 
highest vote shall be selected. 

c) A nominating Committee of nine members, none of whom shall be an 
officer or a member of the Executive Committee of the Conference. 

2. Program Committee. There shall be a Program Committee which shall 
consist of the President-elect, the retiring President, the General Secretary, 
six members, two to be elected each year by the Executive Committee of the 
Conference, for terms of three years, and the chairmen of all continuous sec- 
tions. 

The said Committee shall have the following functions: 

a) To receive suggestions from Conference members, various Section, 
Special Topic, and Associate Group Committees, social workers, social agen- 
cies, and others interested, for subjects or speakers for the National Confer- 
ence program. 

6) To canvass the social work field continuously, to discover material that 
could be used advantageously on the Conference program. 

c) To determine, from year to year, various major emphases for the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

d) To recommend to Section and Special Topic Committees subject matter 
or methods of presentation of subject matter for their meetings to be used at 
the discretion of the Section and Special Topic Committees. 

e) To arrange where desirable, more than a year in advance, for material 
to be prepared for the Conference Topic Committees. Where such com- 
mitments are made for Section programs, such commitments are to be made 
only upon the request of the Section involved or with its hearty co-operation 
and consent, and for not more than one-third of the number of sessions allowed 
at each annual meeting. 

f) To arrange the schedule for joint sessions of Sections, 

g) To have sole responsibility for the evening General Sessions programs. 

h) To establish such regulations as are needed from time to time for the 
control of the extent of the program as a whole. 

i) To provide adequate ways and means for active participation of Asso- 
ciate Groups in the construction of the program as a whole. 

j) To execute such other functions from time to time as may be assigned 
to it by the Executive Committee or the Conference membership. 

k) To arrange, with the approval of the Executive Committee, such con- 
sultations and other meetings as may be necessary to carry out its func- 
tions. 

1) To establish either upon its own initiation or upon request, such Com- 
mittees on Special Topics as may be desirable. When establishing such Com- 
mittees on Special Topics, the Program Committee shall also determine 
definitely the term of service of.the Committee on a Special Topic and such 
other regulations as to frequency of meeting, number of sessions at any annual 
meeting and so forth as may be desirable. 
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5. SECTIONS 


a) The programs of the Conference shall be grouped under Sections of 
which the following shall be continuous: (I) Social Case Work; (II) Social 
Group Work; (III) Community Organization; (IV) Social Action.? 

4) Other Sections may be created for a period of one or more years by the 
Executive Committee or by the membership at the annual meeting provided 
the proposal therefor shall have been first submitted to and acted upon 
by the Executive Committee. All Sections shall be reconsidered by the Execu- 
tive Committee at intervals of not more than five years and recommendations 
for such modifications as may be desirable presented at the annual meeting 
for action by the Conference membership. 

c) Each continuous section shall be in charge of a committee of not less 
than nine members nominated by the section members one year in advance 
and elected by the same method as the officers and Executive Committee 
of the Conference. One-third of the members of the Section Committee shall 
be elected each year to serve terms of three years each. Persons nominated 
for officers or Section committee members should so far as possible be mem- 
bers of the Conference or on the staff or board of member agencies. No per- 
son shall serve on more than one Section Committee. So far as possible, re- 
lated professional groups shall have representation on Section Committees. 

d) Each other Section not continuous shall be in charge of a committee 
appointed by the Executive Committee, or if created by the membership, 
in such manner as the membership shall determine at the annual meeting. 

e) Each Section shall have power: (1) To arrange the annual Conference 
programs coming within its field, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee upon recommendation by the Conference Program Committee. 
(2) To arrange the annual business meeting of the Section and to provide 
for the nominations of officers and committee for the succeeding year. 

J) Each Section shall annually nominate one year in advance a chairman 
and vice-chairman to be elected by the same method as the officers and 
Executive Committee of the Conference. The Chairman may be re-elected 
once. The Section Committee shall each year elect a Section Secretary. 

g) Vacancies in the Section Committee shall be filled at the annual meet- 
ing in the same manner as the election of new members. Vacancies in the 
office of chairman or secretary between meetings shall be filled by the Sec- 
tion Committee, subject to the approval of the Conference Executive Com- 
mittee. 

h) The Conference Executive Committee shall have general supervision 
over the work of all Section Committees with the final power to pass on all 
programs, in order to insure the harmonious conduct of all parts of the work. 


6. ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


Independent associations may arrange with the National Conference 
Executive Committee for meetings to be held immediately before or during 


t This should be generally defined as covering mobilization of public opinion, legislation, and public 
administration. 
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the annual meeting of the National Conference. The Executive Committee 
shall make such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary from time 
to time for such meetings, 


7. SUBMISSION OF QUESTIONS 


Any Division or group desiring to submit any question to the Conference 
shall present it to the Executive Committee for preliminary consideration, at 
least twenty-four hours before the final adjournment of the Conference, and 
the Executive Committee shall report on such questions with its recommenda- 
tion before final adjournment. 


8. BUSINESS SESSIONS 


At the annual meeting at least one session shall be held at which only mat- 
ters of business shall be considered. The time of this session shall be an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Bulletin preceding the meeting. The officers of 
the Conference shall endeavor to concentrate on this occasion as much as 
possible of the business of the Conference. 

Any person may vote at any annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work, provided (1) That he is a member in good standing at the time 
of such meeting, and (2) That he was a member in good standing at the last 
preceding annual meeting. However, if he was not in good standing at the 
time of such meeting by reason of non-payment of dues, then subsequent pay- 
ment of such dues shall satisfy the requirements of this subsection. 

Any institutional member, or any institution which is a contributing mem- 
ber as defined in Article I of these By-Laws, may cast its vote at any annual 
meeting of the Conference by designating any member of its board or staff 
who shall appear personally to cast the said ballot. 


g. VOTING QUORUM 


At any business session fifty members shall constitute a quorum. 


IO. SECTION MEETINGS 


All meetings of the Conference except General Sessions shall be arranged 
so as to facilitate informal discussion. The Chairmen of Sections shall pre- 
side at the meetings of their Sections or shall appoint presiding officers in their 
stead, 

II, MINUTES 


A certified copy of the minutes of the business transactions of the annual 
meeting, excepting official documents, shall be posted by the General Secre- 
tary on the official bulletin board at least three hours before the final meeting 
of each annual session, in order that the said minutes may be corrected by the 
Conference, if any question of accuracy be raised before adjournment. 


I2, LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


All local arrangements for the annual meeting shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee of the Conference. 
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13. NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


1. The Nominating Committee shall have the function of nominating one 
or more persons for each of the offices of President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, and Third Vice-President, and at least twice as many 
persons for members of the Executive Committee as there are vacancies in 
that body. 

2. Suggestions of names of persons for any of these positions may be sub- 
mitted to the Nominating Committee by any members of the Conference at 
any time following the committee’s appointment and up to the time of the 
committee’s announcement of the list of nominations. 

3. Within ninety days of its appointment, the Nominating Committee 
shall, through the Bulletin, solicit suggestions of names of persons for the 
offices to be filled, and shall renew such solicitation in each succeeding Bulle- 
tin up to the time of announcing the list of nominations. The committee shall 
appoint a place at or near headquarters on the first day of the annual meeting 
and shall announce the same, at which suggestions for nominations shall be 
received by them up to 1:00 P.M. of the fourth day of the annual meeting. 

4. After taking into consideration the names suggested by the Conference 
members, but not necessarily confining their consideration to these names, the 
committee shall draw up a list of nominations as previously specified, and the 
same shall be announced at the General Session on the evening of the sixth 
day of the Conference one year in advance of the Conference at which they 
are to be elected. The list of nominees shall be published in the next succeed- 
ing issue of the Conference Bulletin following the announcement. 

5. Additional nominations may be made by petition of not less than 
twenty-five members, properly addressed to the chairman of the Nominating 
Committee and filed at the Conference office not later than January 1 pre- 
ceding the Conference at which they are to be elected. 

6. A final list of all nominations shall be published in the first issue of the 
Conference Bulletin published after January 1. 

7. The official ballot shall be the so-called Cleveland ballot, and shall be so 
prepared that the member may vote for as many candidates as he may desire, 
in order of preference. 

8. The official ballot shall be sent by mail, to their address of record in the 
Conference office, to all members of the Conference entitled to vote, or who 
may become entitled to vete, by the renewal of membership or otherwise, not 
later than sixty days before the date designated each year for the closing of 
the polls. Ballots may be returned by mail to the Conference office, but must 
be received in said office not later than the tenth day preceding the announced 
date of the first session of the annual Conference; or they may be deposited at 
the polling place provided at Conference headquarters, at any time during the 
period during which said polling place is officially open. Ballots returned by 
mail must be signed by the voter, and shall be discarded as invalid if received 
without such signature. 

g. A polling place shall be established and maintained on the fourth day of 
the Conference, to be open for at least four hours, at such times as may be de- 
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cided upon and announced by the Executive Committee. The polling place shall 
also be maintained between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 P.M. on the fifth 
day of the annual meeting, provided that such day shall not fall on Sunday, in 
which case the election shall occur on the sixth day. After the time herein 
specified for voting has expired, the ballots shall be counted by a committee 
of three tellers appointed by the President, and the result shall be announced 
at the next general session of the Conference. The ballots shall be counted 
and election determined by the so called Hare method. Regulations for the 
application of this method shall be developed by the Executive Committee, 
and shall be furnished to the committee of tellers for their instruction. 

10. The Nominating Committee appointed for the Conference year 1931- 
32 shall prepare a list of nominations for election at the annual Conference of 
1932, which election shall be conducted as provided in the Constitution and 
By-Laws as of June 1, 1931. They shall also prepare a list of nominations for 
election at the annual Conference of 1933, which election shall be conducted 
as provided in sections 1-9, above. 
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Co-ordination: of case work and group 
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Corporate state, the philosophy of, 115 ff. 

Cottage grouping in institutions, 334, 604 

Coyle, Dr. Grace L. (paper), 393 

Crime: causation of, 447, 654; commu- 
nity organization for prevention of, 446, 
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654; increase of, 149; prevention agen- 
cies, 450-53; Reaching the Roots of, 
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Delinquency: institutional treatment of, 
601, 602; slum areas and, 663, 664 

Democracy: conditions of survival of, 92, 
93; dangers to, go 

Dependent: foster care of, 179 ff.; grants- 
in-aid to, 230 

Deportation, problems of, 672, 673, 682, 
683, 686, 689, 695, 698, 699, 700 

Depression, control of, 86 
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Dictatorship, Democracy, and Group 
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82 

Domicile, transborder problem of, 668 ff., 
679 ff. 
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Economic area, social differences in, 109 
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clinical method in, 251; development 
of, for social work, 246 ff.; direct, on 
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ods in Teaching Workers, Fairchild, 
323; program for Indians, 580, 581; in 
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ized, 371; United Educational Pro- 
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Expenditures: in social security bill, 417, 
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present-day approach of, 194 
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Foster-care agencies: Child-Welfare Func- 
tions in, Clarke, 179, Young, 188, 
Lurie, 203; number of children in, 425; 
recent problems of, 183 ff.; service of, 
206, 207 

Freedom: changing conditions of, 114; 
a social need, 89, 113 


Georgia: relief farmers in, 619; work 
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Germany, a menace to world-peace, 95 ff. 

Gerson, Samuel (paper), 589 

Giving, problem of, 272, 273 

Gordon, Paul W. (paper), 582 

Government: and Indian needs, 582 ff.; 
Indian policy of, 575 ff.; Intervention 
in Labor Movement, Van Kleeck, 512; 
motives of, 284 

Grants-in-aid, for social work, 412 ff. 
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301; function of, 383; handicaps to de- 
velopment of, 304, 306, 307; for home- 
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Institutions, Boyd, 339; and individu- 
al adjustment, 295, 296; in institu- 
tions, 331, 603, 604; integration of, 
with case work, 300; leadership in, 
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the new citizenship, 382 ff.; and po- 
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litical adequacy, 386; as a process, 293, 
296; re-evaluation of, 365; relation of, 
to case work, 385; and Social Change, 
Coyle, 393; Social Group Work, New- 
stetter, 291; social purpose of, 388; 
techniques of, 292, 298 
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Harris, Joseph P. (paper), 412 
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Health insurance: administration of, 555; 
attitude of medical profession to, 550; 
British Columbia Plan of, Cassidy, 
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basis of, 553; medical service benefits, 
546 ff. 

Homeless: classification of, 213; registra- 
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Unattached and Transient 


Hooper Bay, Indian life in, 582 ff. 


Housing: of homeless, 210, 211; manage- 
ment of, 229; Operation of P.W.A. 
Projects, Voell, 649; problem of, in 
Great Britain, 50 ff. 


Hull-House, 5, 7, 8, 10 
Hutchison, Winnifred (paper), 679 
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of, 695; social aspects of policy, 667 ff., 
79 ff. 

Income: average, 458; continuity of, es- 
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ernment and Needs of, Gordon, 582; 
Present Government Policy toward, 
Marshall, 575; principles of Indian pol- 
icy, $78; problems, 591; Relief Admin- 
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Individualism, philosophy of, 112, 113 
Infant mortality, 458 

Inheritance taxes, 541 
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in Illinois, 339 ff.; and Group Work 
Interrelations, Mayo, 331 


Insurance: health, 41, 232; health plan 
of, in British Columbia, 544; social, in 
Europe, 69; social insurance and secur- 
ity, 86, 87, 459; unemployment, 41 ff.; 
workmen’s compensation, 232 

Integration: of Group work and Case 
Work, Wanamaker, 300; of state and 
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linquents, 150; new approach to, 153; 
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Valley, 569 
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100 ff.; origin of, 98, 99 
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tion of Social Workers in, Magee, 487; 
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Lurie, 497; promotion methods in, 491, 
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as object for taxation, 543; social in- 
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McHugh, Rose (paper), 598 

Magee, Elizabeth (paper), 487 

Marcus, Grace (paper), 125 

Marshall, Robert (paper), 575 

Mass Relief, Effects of, on Children, 
Murphy, 274 

Mayo, Leonard (paper), 33 

Medical benefits, in British Columbia, 
545 ff. 

Medical profession, attitude of, to health 
program, 550 

Medical social case work: function of, 
169, 171, 173-77; and Relief Clients, 
Baker, 166; restrictions on, 172; spon- 
sorship of, 170; summary of, 177; see 
also Social case work 

Mental defective, play program for, 343, 
344 

Mexico, Border 
Hanna, 692 


Social Problems of, 
Michigan, social integration in, 407-10 
Migrated families, Transborder Problems 
of, O’Connor, 667, Hutchison, 679 
Murphy, J. Prentice (paper), 274 
Mutuality, demands of, 120 ff. 
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National Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, policy of, 527, 728 

National Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration: achievements of, 55, 56; de- 
clared unconstitutional, 523; labor pro- 
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National Labor Relations Board, duties 
of, 528, 530 
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New Deal: activity of, 34; criticism of, 
74; inception of, 55; and rehabilita- 
tion, 557 
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Newstetter, W. I. (paper), 291 

New Work Program, 228 
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North Carolina, relief farmers in, 619 
Nova Scotia, rehabilitation of, 626 
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Ohio, promoting social legislation in, 490 

Old-age assistance: British pension sys- 
tem of, 39, 40, $9; provision for, in so- 
cial security bill, 231, 233, 417, 418 

Organization for Security, Williams, 457 


Peace: dimmed prospect for, 78; factors 
for, 104; toward World-Peace, Dan- 
durand, 95 

Pension, old-age, 39, 40 

Perkins, Frances (paper), 54 

Personnel: conclusions, 616, 617; merit 
system and, 611; in the Public Service, 
Potter, 608 
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bold, 466 

Play: Hospital Environment, Smith, 346; 
in hospital for insane, 339 ff.; in school 
for delinquent girls, 341; in school for 
mental defectives, 343, 344; social 
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Poor Law, changed conception of, 38 

Population of United States, 375 
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President Roosevelt: security program 
of, 224; and Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, 557 

Pressure groups, case work and, 163 

Private social work, 35 
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Production: governing forces of, 538; 
limitation of, 80, 81; need of increase 
of, 82; pegging of, 84 

Profit: as business objective, 536-38; 
regulation of, by taxation, 540 

Psychiatry: aspects of, affecting social 
work practice, 267-69; basic in case 
work, 134, 136; forms of practice of, 
263 ff.; history of, 259; Influence on 
Social Case Work, Allen, 259; psycho- 
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Psychic determinism, 134 
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Public health: program for Indians, 295; 
provisions for, in security bill, 60 
Public and private agencies: in child care, 
18g, 205; standards in, 289 

Public Support of Social Work, Harris, 
412 
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Ellis, 476 

Pugsley award, Coyle, vii, 393 


Reeves, Margaret (paper), 435 

Rehabilitation: of farm families, 618; 
among Indians, 596; in Nova Scotia, 
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557 ff.; rural, and case-work process, 
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Relief: appropriation for, 71; case work in 
administration of, 155 ff., 166 ff.; case 
work as basis for, 227; discontinuance 
of, 618; Emergency Training for Ad- 
ministration of, Brown, 237, Breckin- 
ridge, 246; extent of, 70, 71; inade- 
quacy of, §30; misapprehensions about, 
253; to strikers, 526 

Reynolds, Bertha C. (paper), 141 

Richmond, Mary, contribution of, to case 
work, 129, 136, 143, 248, 301 

Rural rehabilitation: national policy of, 
620; of Nova Scotia, MacDonald, 626; 
Program of, Westbrook, 618; requires 
case-work process, 228, 229; results of, 
633; see also Community planning 


Seasonal worker, problem of, 44 

Security: in America, Perkins, 54; case 
work in program of, 224 ff.; and char- 
acter, 281; Economical and Social in 
Great Britain, Floud, 38; importance 
of, 114; through insurance, 232; meas- 
ures for, 85-88; organization for, in 
United States, 457; outlook today, 72 

Shulman, Harry M. (paper), 446 

Shultz, E. B. (paper), 557 

Simkovitch, Mary Kingsbury, 5 

Slum-clearance: in Great Britain, 52; 
housing problem of, 654 ff. 

Smith, Anne (paper), 346 

Social behavior: project in, at Yale Insti- 


tute of Human Relations, 354 ff.; Re- 
search Experiments in, Loomis, 353 


Social case work: becoming professional, 
129; changing concepts of, 286; chang- 
ing philosophy of, 132 ff.; defined, 143, 
301; development of, 129 ff.; funda- 
mental purpose of, 127; guiding propo- 
sitions of, 144; medical, in relief, 
166 ff.; new orientation of, 136; in se- 
curity program, 224 ff.; Status of, To- 
day, Marcus, 125, Reynolds, 141; 
when needed, 227 

Social insurance: a means of security, 86; 
system of, in Europe, 69 

Social Justice, Prospects for, in the United 
States, Douglas, 7 


Social science workshop, development of, 
328 


Social security bill, provisions of, 59, 417, 
418, 461, 702 

Social work: achievements of, 32; in 
economic crisis, 27-29, Van Kleeck, 64; 
emerging purpose of, 31; evaluation of, 
373 in institutional program, 598 ff.; 
leadership in, 36; on Mexican border, 
692 ff.; objectives of, 29; private serv- 
ice in, 35; as a profession, 398 ff.; Social 
Group Work, Newstetter, 291; and the 
Social Order, Lenroot, 25 

Social worker: attitude of, toward case 
work, 126; as expert, 278; and law en- 
forcement, 493; opportunities today, 
76; participation of, in legislation, 487, 
in New York, 497; public conception 
of, 277; qualifications of, 226; relation- 
ship to client, 161, 162; with un- 
attached, 214 

Sorenson, Roy (paper), 311 

South Carolina, per capita income in, 422 

State governments, financial situation of, 
421 

State institution, Social Service and, 
McHugh, 598 

State and Local Relief Integration, John- 
son, 406 

Statistics: as Base for Community Plan- 
ning, Berry and Buell, 424; categories 
of, 426; significance of, 433 
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Strike: relief policies and, 526, 527; result 

of, 520; right to, 513; use of, 515 
Study club, in Nova Scotia, 628-34 
Swift, Arthur L., Jr. (paper), 364 


Taxation: as an Economic Balance, 
Strackbein, 535; general property tax, 
419, 420; on incomes, 85; on inherit- 
ances, $41; on machinery, 542; in 
Michigan, 407; on pay-rolls, 73; of 
profits, $40; programs of, 34; for social 
work, 412 ff. 


Tennessee Valley Authority, Shultz, 557; 
labor policies of, 569; laboratory na- 
ture of, 558; permanency of, 557; pow- 
er program of, 563 ff.; social implica- 
tions of, 564 ff.; soil-erosion problem 
of, 560 


Therapy, in treatment of delinquency, 
149 ff.; 261, 262 

Training: conclusions about, 255 ff.; for 
directors of play, 349, 350; for Group 
Leadership, Swift, 364; methodology 
of, 324 ff.; next steps in, 245; for Relief 
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